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ORIGINAL  CRITICISM. 


ifitrodu£fion  to  the  New  Teftameni.  .  By  John  Davjd  Michaelis,  late 

Profcffor  in  the  Univcrfity  of  Gottingen,  &c.     Tranjlated  from  the 

fourth  Edition  of  the  German^  and  conftderablj  augmented  with  Notefp 

and  a  Differtation  on  the  Origin  and  CompoRtion  of  the  three  firji 

Gojpels.    By  Herbert   Marlh,   B.  D.    F.  R.  S.    Fellow  of  St. 

John's  College  Cambridge.    -Svo.     6  vol.     Rivingtons.  1802. 

IN  no  country,  perhaps,  has  tlie  literary  tafte  undergone,  within  a 
century,  a  greater  revolution  than  in  Germany.  As  laborious 
and  ufeful  fcholars  the  Germans  have  excelled  ever  fince  the  xra  of 
the  reformation ;  and  fcience,  phyfical,  moral  and  political,  has  long 
•been  cultivated  among  them  with  great  fuccefs.  It  is  but  of  la(e 
years,  however,  that  their  attention  nas  been  generally  turned  to  the 
cultivation  of  their  own  language,  and  to  the  ftudy  of  poetry  and  the 
Belles  lettres  ;  but  fo  far  are  we  from  admiring  their  fajie^  that  we 
would  rather  labour  thrrough  the  moft  prolix  publications  on  law, 
phyfic,  and  divinity,  of  the  grandfathers  of  the  prefent  generation, 
than  wade  our  time  on  fome  of  the  admired  productions  of  Schiller^ 
and  Kotzeiue^  and  fVieland,  In  the  works  of  the  elder  authors  in- 
formation may  certainly  be  obtained  by  him  who  has  patience  to  dig 
for  it.  In  thofe  of  the  latter  there  is  little  to  be  found  befides  fhock- 
ing  profanenefs,  or  tales  of  horror  calculated  to  frighten  children. 
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Such,  however,  is  the  rage  for  what  is  tailed  p$£iry,  that  every 
ancient  writing  is,  by  the  prefent  race  of  Ocrmahs,  confidered  as 
poetical ;  and  grave  divines,  or  rather  thofe,  who,  by  the  courtefy  of 
the  country,  are  called  divines,  inftead  of  co-operating  with  their . 
forefathers  to  illuftrate,  by  various  erudition,  the  (acred  text,  treat  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Teftamcnt  as  a  colle£libn  of  oriental  fables. 
Hence  the  dull  abfurdities  of  Herder,  which  are  daily  done  into  Eng^ 
lijh  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  diers  and  the  bookfellers,  and  bence 
the  admiration  of  German  theology,  whidi  we  fo  often  meet  with  in 
the  Monthly  Review^  and  other  Journals  of  the  famedamp. 

By  this  we  do  not  mean  to  infinuate  that  there  are  no  fober  di- 
vines in  Germany.  In  a  country  fo  populous,  and  containing  about 
forty  univerfitics,  there  arc,  doubtlefs,  many  fuch  ;  and  the  work 
before  us  is  a  proof  that  very  lately  there  was  in  it  at  leaft  one  theo- 
logical writer  who  h^d  no  occafion  to  fhrink  from  a  comparifon  with 
any  that  had  written  before  him.  It  is,  indeed,  the  merit  of  this 
eranflation  of  Michaelis^s  IntroduHion  to  the  New  Teftamenti  that  has 
induced  us  to  give  a  pretty  copious  account  of  the  whole  of  it  to  our 
readers  ;  for,  the  firft  part  hatting  been  publifhed  feveral  years  before 
the  commencement  of  our  critical  labours,  it  is  only  to  xhtfecond  that 
our  attention  is  imperioufly  called  by  duty.  Ot  the  firft  part  the 
learned  trafiflatoc  gives  a  concife  yet  comprehenfive  view  in  the  fol- 
lowing words :. 

"  Each  chapter  contaifis  a  feparate  dlfleriation  on  fome  important  branch 
of  facred  critlcifm.  In  the  chapter,  which  relates  to  the  authenticity  of 
the  New  Teftament,  the  evidence  both  exleraal  and  internal  is  arranged  in 
fo  clear  and  intelligible  a  manner,  as  to  afford  conviction  even  to  tbo(^, 
who  havd  never  engaged  in  theological  inquiries:  and  the  experienced 
.critic  will  find  the  fubject  diicufled  in  fo  full  and  comprehenfive  a  manner, 
that  be  will  probably  pronounce  it  the  mod  complete  elTay  on  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  New  Teftament  that  ever  was  publifhed.  The  chapter,  which 
relates  to  the  infpiration  of  the  New  Teftament,  contains  a  variety  of  yerj 
fenfible  and  judicious  remarks;  and  though  the  intricacy  of  the  fubject  has 
fometimes  involved  our  author  in  obfcurity,  yet  few  writers  will  be  found 
who  have  examined  it  with  more  exactnefs.  The  language  of  the  New 
Teiiament  is  analyfed  in  the  fourth  chapter  with  all  the  learning  and  inge- 
nuity for  which  our  author  is  fo  eminently  difiinguifhed.^ — In  the  fiflh 
chapter,  where  he  examines  the  paflages  which  the  Aportles  and  Evangelifts 
have  quoted  from  the  Old  Teflament,  he  takes  a  difiinct  viewof  the  feveral 
parts  bf  the  inquiry,  and  confiders  whether  thcf'e  quotations  were  made 
immediately  from  the  Septuagint,  or  yievt  tranflalions  of  the  Hebrew;  whe- 
ther their  application  is  literal  or  typical^  and  whether  the  facred  writers 
did  not  Ibmctimes  accommodate  to  their  prefent  purpofe  exprefiions  and 
palTages,  which  in  themfelves  related  to  different  fubjects.  In  the  fixth 
chapter,  which  contains  an  account  of  the  various  readings  of  the  Greek 
Teiiam6nt,  he  fliews  the  different  caufes  which  ^ave  them  birth,  and  de- 
duces clear  and  certain  rifles  to  guide  us  in  the  choice  of  that  which  is 
genuine. — The  feventh  xrhapter,  which  contains  a  review  of  the  antient 
verfions  of  the  New  Teftament,  is  not  only  critical  but  hifiorical,  and  com- 
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prifes  in  itfidf  fudi  a  mriety  of  infonnation^  as  makes  it  di£Scalt  M  defter- 
mine,  whether  it  moH  excels  in  affordiag  enlertainraent  or  tonveying  in* 
firoclion.  The  eighth  chapter  relates  to  the  Greek  inanufcripts,  ilnd  ^fier 
fome  previous  difler  tat  ions  in  regard  to  the  fubjecl  in  general,  contains  a 
critical  and  hiliorical  account  of  all  the  manulcripts  ot  the  Gr^ek  Telia* 
neot,  which  have  been  hitherto  collated. — The  quotations  from  the  New, 
Teftament,  in  the  vvorks  of  ecclefiaftical  writers,  form  the  fubjedt  of  in- 
t]uiry  in  the  ninth  chapter,  in  which  our  author  examines  the  various 
modes  in  which  it '  is  fappofed  that  thefe  quolattons  were  made^  and 
coniiders  how  far  they  were  made  from  mere  memory,  and  how  far 
^t  may  confider  them  as  faithful  tranfcripts  from  the  raanafcripts  of  the 
New  T ellament,  which  the  writers  refpedtively  ufed.  Having  thus  exa- 
mined the  text  of  the  Greek  Teflament,  its  various  readings,  and  the  three 
grand  fources  from  which  they  mud  be  drawn,  namely,  the  Greek  manu- 
Icripts,  the  antient  verfions,  and  the  quotations  in  the  works  t>fecclefia(lical 
writers,  he  ]>roceeds,  in  the  tenth  chapter,  to  examine  fuch  readings,  as 
either  are,  or  hare  been  introduced  into  the  facred  text  on  mere  conjeaure. 
He  allows  that  critical  emendations,  which  have  no  reference  to  points  of 
dodriue,  are  Ibmetimes  allowable;  but  he  highly  inveighs  agam(t  theolo- 
^cal  conjedure,  and  maintains  that  it  is  inconfiilent  to  adopt  the  New 
Teftament,  as  the  ilandard  of  belief  and  manners,  and  yet  to  aflfert  the  pri- 
vilege of  reje61ing  or  altering,  without  authority,  whatever  contradias  a 
previoufly  alfumed  hypotbefis. — The  eleventh  chapter  contains  only  a  chro- 
nological account  of  the  authors  who  have  colleded  various  readings  to  the 
Greek  Teftament :  but  the  twelfth  contains  a  very  excellenC  review  of  all 
the  critical  editions  of  liie  Greek  TeQament  firom  1514,  when  the  Coiiiplu- 
4enfiaQ  waa  prmled,  down  to  the  prefent  time.  He  likewife  confiders  the 
imperiedioiis,  which  have  hitherto  attended  fuch  editions  as  are  prialed 
with  various  readings,  and  delivers  the  plan,  and  the  rules,  on  which  a  per- 
fe6l  edition,  according  to  lits  opinion,  (liould  t>e  formed.  The  laft  chapter^ 
which  relates  to  the  marks  of  diftindlion  in  the  Greek  Tedament.  and  the 
divifions  which  have  been  made  at  different  times  in  the  facred  text,  v^ill 
be  mod  intereding  to  thofe  who  are  engaged  in  the  examination  of  Greek 
manafcripts :  but  as  many  pradical  rules  are  deduced  from  the  inquiry,  it 
wiH  be  likewife  of  importance  to  every  man  who  is  employed  in  the  nudy 
of  divinity  at  large.''  (Prcf.  Pp.  3—6.) 

This  is  (b  fully  and,  at  the  fame  timCf  fo  juft  an  account  of  What 
is  pFomifed  ia  the  firft  part  of  MichacHsV  IntroduCfimt  that  we  might 
diimifs  that  part  of  the  work  without  farther  notice  ;  did  it  not  con* 
tain  many  incidental  obfervations  of  the  higheft  importance;  and 
were  it  not  iilufirated  by  many  valuable  notes  of  the  tranflator.  Some 
of  the  obfervations  will  be  found  exceedingly  ufeful  i  and  fome, 
chough  ingenious,  both  groundlefs  and  dangerous ;  nor  can  a  diffecent 
charader  be  given  of  the  notes  and  diflertations  of  the  editor,  viiio, 
though  he  often  corrects  his  author,  fometimes,  we  think,  falls  into 
error  himfclf.  We  fhall,  therefore,  proceed  rapidly  through  the 
vi^hole  work,  dwelling  only  on  fuch  particulars  as  have  not  been  no^' 
ticed  by  Mr.  Marfli  in  tnis  concifc  review ;  (lading,, occafionally, 
fuch  additional  arguments  as  occur  to  us  in  fupport  of  the  truth; 
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and,  with  becoming  deference  to  learning,  genhis,  and  integrttf^ 
cautioning  our  readers  againft  fuch  hypothefes  as  appear  to  us  unfup- 
porteil  or  dangerous. 

•  In  the  firft  chapter,  which  treats  "  of  the  title  ufuaUy  given  to  the 
writings  of  the  New  Covenant,"  the  only  thing  of  importance  is  the 
reafon  afligned  why  the  Apoftles,  who  fo  often  quote  the  writings  of 
the  Old  Teftament,  rarely  quote  thofe  of  the  New.  "  They  were, 
at  that  time,'*  fays  Michaelis,  '*  too  recent,  and  too  little  known  to 
the  Chriftians,  in  general,  to  form  a  fubje<a  of  quotation,  fince  other- 
wife  St.  Paul  would  hardly  have  omitted,  in  writing  his  firft  epiftle 
lo  tlve  Corinthians,  to  quote,  in  the  fifteenth  chapter,  the  Gofpel  of 
St.  Matthew,  whofe  writings  bore  teftimony  to  the  refurrefltion  of 
Jefus." 

But  "  this  remark,"  as  Mr*  Marfli  otfeVves,  "  pre-fuppofes  that 
tlie  Gofpel  of  St.  Matthew  was  written  before  the  firft  cpiftle  to  the 
Corinthian?,  which  is  affirmed  by  Dr.  Owen,  but  denied  by  Fabricius, 
Mill,  Lardner,  and  Scmler.  Befides,  if  St.  Matthew  wrote  in  the 
dialedl  of  Paleftlnc,  as  our  author  fuppofes^  it  would  have  been  ufe- 
Icfs  to  refer  the  Corinthians  to  a  work  written  m  a  language  to  which 
they  were  utter  ftrangers."  (Vol.  L  p:  347.)  To  this  may  be 
^dded,  that  St.  Paul  could  hardly  quote  with  propriety  the  gofptl  of 
St.  Matthew  as. bearing  teftimony  to  the  refurredion  of  Jefus.^  In 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  chapter  he  fays  to  the  Coriotbians  ^ 
,  **  I  delivered  unto  you  firft  of  all,  that  which  I  alfo  naived^  how 
that  Chrift  died  for  our  fins,  according  to  the  Scriptures :  luid  that  he 
was  buried,  and  that  he  rofe  again  the  third  day,  according  to  the 
Scriptures  ;  and  that  he  wa3  feen  &c."  but  the  Apoftle  eVery  where 
declared,  and  appealed  to  "  the  demonftration  of  the  Spirit  and  of 
power,  with  which  he  preached,"  that  "  he  neither  received  the  gofl 
pel  ,(of  which  the  refiirrc£lion  of  Jefus  was  a  moft  important  article) 
of  man^  neither  was  taught  it,  but  by  the  revelation  of  Jefus  Chrift.*' ' 
Some  ground  would  have  been  afforded  for  calling  the  truth  of  thefe 
declarations  in  queftion,  had  he  referred  to  any  man,  even  to  St. 
Matthew,  as  an  authority  ;  and,  therefore,  fuch  reference  is  with 
great  propriety  omitted. 

The  fecond  chapter,  which  treats  of  the  authenticity  of  the  New 
Teftament,  is  divided  into  twelve  fe£lions,  of  which  the  firft  is  em- 
ployed in  evincing  the  importance  of  the  enquiry. 

"  Its  influence  is  Tuch  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  furprife,  (hat  the  adver* 
faries  of  Chriiliatiity  have  not  confiantly  made  ihoir  fird  attacks  a p on  this 
quarter.  -  For,  if  tbey  admit  thefe  wriliiiigs  to  be  as  antient  as  we  pretend^ 
and  really  cgmpofed  by  the  perfoni  to  whom  they  are  aicribed,  though  we 
cannot  fiom  thefe  premifes  alciu  iimnediately  conclude  them  to  bedivineljf 
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infpired,  jet  an  undeniable  confequence  is  the  truth  atfd  divinity  of  the  r<s 
ligion  itfelf.  The  apofUes  aliude  frequently  in  their  epiflles  to  tlie  gift  of 
miracies,  which  they  had  communicated  to  the  Chrifiian  converts  by  I  ha 
imposition  of  hands,  in  c6n6rmation  of  the  do^rine  deh'vered  in  tiieir 
fpeeihes  and  writings: — but  to  wiite  in  this  manner,  if  nothing  of  the  kind 
had  ever  happened,  would  require  fuch  an  incredible  degree  of  effrontery, 
that  he,  who  pollefled  it,  would  not  only  expofe  himfelf  to  the  utmoft  ridi- 
cule, but  giving  his  adverfaries  the  fai.eft  opportunity  to  detect  his  impoiture, 
would  ruin  the  caufe,  which  he  attempted  to  fupport."  (Pp.  4,  5) 

Oo  this  account  Michaelis  thinks  that  the  epiflles,  if  allowed  to 
be  genuine,  whether  written  by  infpiratiun  or  not,  afford  evidence  of 
the  divine  origin  of  our  religion  fuperior  even  to  that  which  the  gof.- 
pels  contain  ;  but  for  thih  diftin£lion  we  perceive  no  ground.  The^ 
four  G'ifpels^  together  with  the  A£li  of  the  Apoftles^  record  fo  many 
miracles  of  Chrift  publicly  performed  among  a  people  who  abhorred 
his  name  and  his  do^rine,  that  if  thefe  books  be  allovved  to  be  ge** 
nuine,  it  is  impolfible  to  quedion  the  origin  of  Chriftianity.* 

We  have  in  this  fedion  a  very  impertinent  hypothefis  of  Dr. 
Semler,  to  which  Mr.  Marfh  feems  to  pay  infinitely  greater  regard; 
than  it  deferves.  He  fuppofes,  forfooth,  that,  in  the  I2thi  13th,  and 
14th  chapters  of  his  firft  epiftle  to  the  Corinthians,  St.  Paul  alludes 
**  not  to  fnpernatural  gifts,  but  merely  to  certain  offices  in  the  church,^ 
the  exercife  of  which  required  only  natural  knotvle^ge  and  ability  ;  and' 
that  the  gift  of  tongues  refpefls  thofe  fotei^ners  who  wrre  employed* 
as  minifters  in  the  Corinthian  church,  in  order  that  ftrangcrs  who. 
frequented  the  city,  whether  Syrians,  Arabians,  or  Egyptians^  mighl 
hear  the  gofpel  in  their  native  language."  (Pp.  7,  8,} 

In  the  work  before  us  MiQhaelis  treats  this  hypothefis  with  merited 
contempt  \  but  it  feems  he  had  lived  to  change  his  opinion,  as  appears- 
from  his  commentary  on  the  epifiie,  which  was  publiihcd  in  1791.1* 
He  does  not,  indeed,  even  there  adopt  the  hypothefis' of  StrnFer, 
which  ftill  feems  to  him  extre.mely  improbable ;  but  he  thinks  that  the 
number  of  enthufiafts  iwHo,  in  the  church  of  Corinth,  imagined  them* 
felves  poffeffed  of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  were  fuperior  to  thofe 
who  had  really  fuch  endowments.  He  founds  this  opinion,  in  part^ 
'*  on  the  ridiculous  diforder  which  prevailed  in  the  Corinthian  com-* 
munity  in  the  ufe  of  the  gift  of  tongues;"  a  diforder  which  he 
greatly  aggravates,  unlefs  he  derived  his  infoi'mation  from  fome  other 
lource  than  the  firft  epiftle  to  that  community  ;  and  then  he  tri- 
Vimphantly  afts:  **  Are  talents  like  thefe  the  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft  ?" 

In  reply  both  to  our  author  and  to  Semler,  it  is  to  be  obfeived. 


*  See  this  ^rgun^ent  clearly,  though  concifely  dated,  at  the  end  of  Dr. 
Gleig's  Sermons^  lately  pivJl>lilhed. 
t.  Sec  Ui.  Marlh's  note  at  p.  350. 

B  3  that 
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that  St.  Paul  exprersly  writes  of  the  gift  of  tongues  an  the  church  of 
Corinth  as  of  a  miraculous  gift ;  for  he  €hifles  it  with  "  the  gift  of 
healing,  and'  the  working  of  miracles/*  •  and  fays  that  '*  tongues  are 
for  a  fign — eiQ  ffij/jif/ov — not  to  them  that  bclieYe,  but  to  them  that 
believe  not/'f  It  appears,  likewife,  that  thofe  infpired  men  valued 
themfelveSy  each  upon  his  own  particular  gift,  and  defpifed  in  com- 
parifon  with  it  the  gifts  of  others;  that  in  confequence  of  this  mu- 
tual contempt  and  jealoufy,  charity  was  completely  violated  among 
the  Corinthian  converts ;  that  there  was  then  no  regular  fubordination 
in  their  church ;  and  that  thofe  who  wtre  gifted  with  tongues,  upon 
the  appearance  of  an  unconverted  h^'then  in  the'aflembly,t  were 
ready  to  interrupt  the  prophets  or  preachers  who  were  edifymg  the 
believers.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  whole  aflembly,  as  Mi- 
chael is  feems  to  have  fuppofed,  fpokeat  the  fame  time,  though  it  is 
.evident  that  t\it  prophet Sy  xhtfpeaken  with  UugufS^  and  the  interpretori 
of  tongues,  often  fpoke  all  at  once,  contending  each  for  <<  his  own 
pfalm,  his  own  doArine,  his  own  tongue,  his  own  revelation,  &c.'* 
jM  the  mod  important  to  be  attended  to.  This  was,  indeed,  very  im- 
^per  cendpA  ;  but  it  was  not  more  improper  than  the  conduA  of 
Balaam,  who  yet  prophefied  by  the  fpirit  of  God — its  ^fum — for  a 
fign  to  Balak ;  or  than  the  general  conduA  of  thofe,  of  whom  we  arf 
aflured  there  haye  been  many,  <*  who  have  prophefied  in  the  name 
^f  Chrift,  and  in  his  naipe  have  caft  out  devUsi  and  done  many  won- 
derful works^  who  were  yet  fucb  workers  of  iniquity,  that,  at  the 
day  of  judgment,  they  (hall  be  difmi(fi:c(  with,  *  Depart  frOm  me,  I 
never  Icnew  you."  § 

The  eift  of  tongues,  like  every  other  mimcqlous  endowment,  was 
heftowea,  not  for  the  fake  of  him  who  received  it,  but  nt  si^fjuuw, 
for  a  (ign  to  the  unconverted  >  but  that  4t  might  operate  in  this  way^ 
ihere  was  no  neceflity  that  every  man,  on  whofe  mind  the  words  of  a 
foreign  language  had  been  miracuioufly  imprefied,  fhould  be  at  the 
fame  time  endowed  with  /nore  than  common  wifdom.  There  was^ 
indeed,  an  evident  propriety  in  the  cafe  being  occafionaliy  far  other- 
wife.  St.  Paul  fpake  with  tongpe$  more  than  alt  the  Chriftiansof 
jGorinth ;  but  had  that  gift  been  beftowed  pn  none  but  fuch  as  iie, 
it  would  have  been  attributed  by  unbelieyers,  not  to  the  miraculous 
influence  of  the  |4oIy  Ghoft,  but  to  the  fame  kind  of  ftudy  by  which 
foreign  languages  are  ufualiy  learned.  This  could  hardly  be  done, 
when  it  wis  perceiyed  to  be  in  the  pofleflion  of  men,  who  evinced  by 
their  own  conduft  in  the  inftrudion  of  others,  that  they  knew  not 


•  1  Cor  xii.  9,  10.  +  1  Cor.  xiv.  «2. 

I  That  unbelievers^  at  that  period,  went  occafionaOy  into  the  aflemblies 
of  Chriflian^,  has  been  observed  by  Grotiu.%  and  i»,  indeed,  evident  from 
AcU  xiii.  44.  §  St.  Mat,  vii.  22. 
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kow  ]cnowledge  of  any  kind  is  either  to  bt  acquired  or  coinmU<^ 
Bleated. 

In  the  fecond  feAioo  of  this  chapter  the  objeAtons  which  haver 
been  urged  againft  the  authenticity  of  the  books  of  the  New  Tefla- 
fneiit,  by  Lord  BoUngbroke  and  others  among  the  moderns^  and  by 
Fauftus  the  Manichsean  among  the  antients,  are  confidered,  and 
completely  refuted.  In  the  third  feAion,  our  author,  after  Eufcbius, 
dividt^s  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament  into  8/AO>>oy«;^i»»,  or  books 
of  undoubted  authority ;  a»l»x«yc^i»»,  yw^tfia  J*  cw  o^i  to^-  roxxw^^ 
'^  doubtful,  but  acknowledged  by  the  moft  to  be  genuine  i"  and 
Kfldft,  or  fpurious.  Ampng  ^he  book$  which  he  reckons  doubtful 
are  the  Apocalypje^  the  £pifile  to  the  HtbnxvSy  the  fecond  £pij^le  of 
St.  PeteK,  the  fecond  and  third  Epiftles  of  St.  John^  and  the  Epiftje  of 
St.  Jude.  His  general  proofs,  therefore,  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
New  Teftaaient,  are  confined  to  the  books  of  undoubted  authority  *; 
and  from  thefe  are  excluded,  at  leafti  in  this  chapter,  the  Catholic 
Epiftle  of  St.  James,  not  becaufe  he  himfelf  has  any  doubt  either  of 
its  authenticity,  or  of  its  having  been  written  by  ah  apoftle,  but  be- 
caufe fuch  doubts  were  entertained  by  Eufebius,  and  other  eminent 
writers  of  the  anticnt  church, 

"  Oar  prefeot  inquiry  will  be  confined  tq  the  Homologoumena,  not  in' 
refped  to  each  book  in  particular,  a  matter  belonging  to  the  (econd  pari  of 
this  work,  but  in  re(pe€t  to  thefe  writings  in  general.     Thefe  Homulogou«- 
mena  we  receive  as  the  genuine  works  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John,  and 
Paul>  for  the,  fame  reatons  as  we  believe  the  writings  to  be  genuine, 
wHich  are  afcribed  to  Thacydtdcs,  Xenophon,  Polybius,  Cicero,  Caeiar, 
L.ivv,  &c.  namely,  becaufe  they  have  been  received  as  fuch,  without  cun- 
tradidion,  from  the  earliell  ages«  when  it  was  eafy  to  obtain  the  bed  in- 
formation,  and  becaufe  they  contain  nothing  which  excites  the  fmalleU  (nf* 
picion  of  the  contrary.     In  fitd,  this  argument,  when  applied  to  the  facred 
writingSi  is  much  firon^er  than  when  applied  to  the  greated  part  of  profane 
writers,  fince  the  teflimoiiies  alledged  to  fapport  the  authenticity  of  the 
New  Teflament  come  much  nearer  to  the  times  in  which  its  authors  lived, 
than  thofe  adduced  in  faveur  of  many  Greek  and  Roman  claffics,  whofe 
authority  was  never  doubted.   And  thele^were  read. originally  only  by  a  fingle 
nation,  and  in  a  dngle  corner  of  the  world,  while  the  New  Teflament  was 
read,  and  received  as  genuine  in  three  quarters  of  the  globe,  by  its  adrer- 
faries  as  well  as  by  its  friends,  ii)  countries  the  mod  remote,  and  moft  dif-* 
ferent  from  each  other  in  language  and  mannefs,  acknowledged  in  every 
Chriftian  community  as  a  work  of  the  Apoftles  and  £vangeli(ls,  not  only  by 
tke  orthodox  Chriilians,  butalfo  by  thole  who  difl[ented  Kom  the  eflablUhed 
role  of  faith,  with  this  only  difference,  that  the  latter,  at  the  fame  time  that 
they  acknowledged  the  writings  m  general  to  be  genuine,  cdhtended  that 
certain  paflages  w^e  corruplpd :  till  a  k6t  arofe  in  the  eailern  part  of  A(|a, 
a  fefl  ignprant  of  the  Grecian  Utetatii^re  and  language,  which  thought  pro- 
per to  pronounce  the  New  Tpiiament  to  be  fpurious,  becaule  the  precepts 
of  the  Gofpel  contradided  the  tenets  of  their  philofophy.    But  if  thefe 
ivritings  were  forged  in  the  period  that  elapfed  between  the  death  of  the 
Apoftles;  and  the'earlieft  evidence  for  their  authenticity,  how  was  it  pol- 
fi^le  to  introduce  them  at  once  into  the  va^ioui  Ctirifiiad  communities, 

A  4  whole 
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whofe  connexion  uras  intercepted  by  di (lance  of.  place,  and  diflference  of 
language  }  And  there  difciples  of  ihe  Apoltles  which  were  Aill  alive  would 
furely  not  have  failed  to  deted  and  confate  fo  glaring  an  impollure. 

*'  It  i^  generally  tliought  fufficient  to  fliew  the  wrilings  of  a  ciafiic  authoc 
to  be  genuine,  if  fome  one  ^mong  the  antients  has  merely  fpoken  of  the 
work,  as  Cicero,  Hirtius,  and  Suetonius  have  done  of  Csrlar's  defcripticms 
of  his  own  campaigns,  without  quoting  pallhges  from  (he  book  itiielf.     But 
t  it  may  be  objedied, — '  It  is  poflible,  indeed,  that  Caefar  may  have  written 
fuch  a  (reatii'e,  but  how  can  we  be  certain   that  the  Commentaries,  which 
we  alcribe  to  him  as  their  author,  were  the  fame  which  Cicero,  Hirtius, 
and  Suetonius  read  ?    Is  it  credible  that  Caefar  was  the  author  of  aiiitlory 
in  which  fo  frequent  remarks  are  interfperfed  to  the  difparagement  of  the 
Germans,  remarks  which  excite  even  a  fufpicion  of  their  timidity,  when  it 
18  faid  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  work,  that  the  GauU  (hemfelves  ac-     ] 
knowledged  the  Germans  to  be  their  fuperiorn  in  bravery  ?    Can  fufpicions    { 
like  thefe  proceed  from  a  general  who  was  in  a  great  meafure  indebted  to 
his  German  auxiliaries  for  the  victory  of  Pharfalia,  a  circumAance  again 
omitted  to  be  mentioned  in  the  Bellum  Civile?  Are  (heitt  the  Commentaries 
fo  commended  by  Cicero  and  Hirtius,  and  to  which  the  latter  applied  the 
oblervation :  pra:repta,  non  praebita  fecultas  fcriptoribus  videtur  ?   Could 
thefe  Commentaries  have  exifled  in  the  days  of  Floras,  who  likewife  de- 
fcribes  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  and  eflimates  the  number  in  both  armies  at 
three  hundred  (hoafand,  befides  the  auxiliaries,  when  the  number  givem  in 
the  Commentaries  is  fo  confiderably  inferior  ?  Could  Floras  have  been  bet* 
ter  acquainted  with  the  (late  of  the  army  than  Caefar,  and  would  he  have 
neg!e£ted  to  derive  his  intelligence  from  the  befi  poflible  accounts,  had  fucb 
accounts  at  that  time  exified  ?' 

*'  Objeclions  like  thefe  to  the  authenticity  of  Caefar  would  be  anfwercd 
by  every  critic  in  clailical  literature  not  with  a  ferious  reply,  but  with  a 
fmije  of.contempt.  Yet  weak  and  trivial  as  thefe  arguments  may  appear, 
Ihey  axe  ftronger  than  fuch  as  can  with  juilice  be  applied  to  the  writings  of 
the  New  Teftament,  which  is  not  only  mentioned  by  the  earliefl  fathers  as 
being. written  by  thofe  Apofiles  and  Evangelifis,  to  whom  we  afcribe  them. 
but  quoted  (and  explained  at  fuch  confiderable  length,  as  leaves  no  poffibi- 
lityof  a  doubt,  that  the  writings,  to  which  they  allude,  are  the  very  fame  with 
thofe  which  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us  under  that  title."  (Pp.24 — 26.) 

,The  force  of  this  reafoning  will  be  a  fufficient  apology  to  fuch  of 
our  readers  as  we  are  mofl  defirous  to  pleafe,  for  the  length  of  the^j 
cxtraS,  though  we  (hould  be  compelled  to  pafs  over  more  curforily  ] 
than  we  had  intended,  fqme  of  our  author's  lefs  important  conjcdures* 
In  the  fourth. and  fifth  fe^ions,  though  effential  parts  of  the  chaptert 
.  there  is  nothing  that  calls  for  particular  attention  ;  but  in  the  flxth 
we  l\^ve  a  very  fatisfai^orvy  though  rather  a  confined,  view  of  the 
evidence  ariiing  from  the  teilimonies  of  the  fathers  and  other  Chrif- 
tian  writers  of  the  firft  centuries.  For  a  more  complete  detail  of 
thofe  tcflimonies,  the  author,  with  great  propriety,  refers  to  Lardner; 
from  whom,  however,  as  from  all  other  divines,  he  differs  refpeding 
St.  Clement's  firf^  epiftle  to  the  Corinthiags,  the  authenticity  of  which 
he  calls  in  queflion  on  the  mod  friyolous  grounds,  as  his  editor  and 
tranflator  very  clearly  fhcws, 
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But  thcwgh  Mr.  Marfli  oppufes  his  opinion  with  ref,  eft  tothefirft 
epiftle  ot  St.  Clement,  he  fcems  to  coincide  with  him  in  rejcfting 
as  fpuTioqs  all  the  other  writings  of  the  apoftolical  fathers. 

"  Not  only  Ihe  adverfaries,  but  alfo  the  frlcTids  of  Chriftianity,  have 
fufpefted  ihe  authenticity  of  the  writings  alcribed  to  ihe  apollolic  fathers, 
notwi(h(ianding  the  immenle  erudition  bellowed  on  them  by  Cotelier, 
Ullier,  Peai  Ton,  Le  Clerc>  and  others,  at  the  end  of  the  hxil,  and  beginning 
of  the  prefent  century.  Lardner  has  clearly  (hewn  that  all  the  works  of 
Clement  are  fpuriou^  except  his  fir(i  epiHJe  to  the  Corinthians,  but  even 
that  is  fufpecled  by  our  author;  and  Dr.  Semler,  who  has  made  a  more 
particular  fludy  of  eccletiallical  hiftory  perhaps  than  any  man  that  ever 
Jived,  doubts  the  authenticity  of  a//  the  writings  ascribed  to  the  apoflolic 
fathers."   (P.  360.) 

Of  Dr.  Semlcr's  writings,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Marfh,  we  know 
nothing.;  but  if  they  really  weaken  the  reafoning  of  Bi(hop  Pearfon 
fo  much,  as,  with  unprejudiced  minds,  to  bring  into  doubt  the  au* 
thenticity  of  the  (horter  epiftles  of  Ignatius,  which  were  published  by 
Voffius,  we  do  not  fay  that  we  fliall  be  forry  for  the-,  confequcnce, 
for  we  trud  that  truth  is  the  iird  and  mofl  important  objed  of  all 
our  purfuits.  In  that  cafe,  however,  we  fhall  certainly  be  tempted  to 
queftion  the  authenticity  of  a  great  part  of  the  New  Teftam.ent,  and 
a  much  greater  part  of  the  Old.  That  the  adverfaries  of  Chriflianity 
ever  queftioned  the  authenticity  of  thcfe  epiftles  i$  a  piece  of  infornm- 
tion  quite  new  to  us  ;  but  we  have  long  known  that,  among  believers, 
prefbyterians  and  independents  have  wifhed  to  quedion  their  authen^ 
ticity,  and  that,  when  they  faw  that  Pearfon *sarjguments  could  not  be 
anfwered,  they  have  come  forward  w;th  the  loud,  though  abortive, 
cry  of  interpolation.  The  reafon  of  this  is  very  obvious.  No  man 
can  admit  the  authenticitv  of  the  epiflles  of  Ignatius,  and  call  in 
queftion  the  apoftolical  inuitution  of  diocefan  cpifcopacyl  This  is 
the  real  caufe  of  the  objeftions  urged  by  our  antagonifts  to  the  au- 
thenticity of  thefe  epiftles,  but  they  darfe  not  diredly  avow  it,  left 
ihcy  (hould  be  convified  of  the  groileft  pn  judice.  They  change, 
iheretore,  ,the  mode  of  their  attack.  '<  Without  pretending,  fay 
they,  to  afeertain  precifeiy  what  was  the  original  conftitmion  of  the 
Chriftian  church,  we  are,  at  leaft,  fure  that  its  government  is  not 
more  important  than  its  faith  ;  but  Ignatius,  in  the  writings  which 
are  now  afcribed  to  him,  infifls  upon  obedience  to  the  biftiop  with 
fuch  inceffant  zeal  that  it  feems  to  be,  in  his  opinion,  by  far  the  raoft 
important,  if  not  the  only,  duty  of  a  Chriftian."  This  feems  to  them 
fo  very  abfurd,  that  reverence,  as  they  pretend,*  for  the  memory  of 
an  apoftolic  father,  compels  them  to  conclude  that  the  epiftles  of  Ig- 
jiacius,  if  not  abfolute  forgeries,  hav.e  been  grofsly  interpolated,  and 
arc  unworthy  of  regard. 


*  See  Dr.  Campbell  of  Aberdeen's  Le(^ures  on  Ecclefiafticai  Uiftorv* 
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But  this  is  not  a  fair  account  of  the  contents  of  Ignatius's  epiftles. 
He  infills,  indeed,  ftrenuoufly  on  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  biihop  ^ 
becaufe  otherwife  the  people  could  not  have  "  one  fupplication,  one 
mind,  one  hope,  &c."  and  fuch  exhortations  were  peculiarly  proper 
at  that  period^  when  the  title  of  Bi/hsp  was  firft  given  exclufively  to 
the  higheft  oVder  of  the  Chridian  priefthood.  Hitherto  the  gover* 
nors  of  churches  had  been  called  ««wrroV)»,  or  ayyiXot,  and  the  churches 
,  of  Afia  Minor  had  been  under  the  fuperintendance  of  St.  John  the 
Apoflle,  and  feven  angels  or  biftiops,  as  appears  from  the  Apocalypfe,] 
St.  John  died  about  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  century,  when,  a& 
we  learn  from  Theodorite,*  it  was  rcfolved  to  drop  the  title  of  apoftle, 
and  fubftitute  that  of  bifho^  in  its  place ;  and  as  the  people  had  beea 
accuftomed  to  call  their  fpiritual  governor  ecina^os,  or  ovyyi^,  it  be- 
came Ignatius,  who  had  been,  for  forty  years,  honoured  ^ith  thefe 
titles  himfelf,  and  whofe  influence  mud  have  been  great  on  account 
of  his  age  and  his  approaching  martyrdom,t  to  convince  thofe  to 
whom  he  w'rote,  that  the  reverence  due  to  the  office  was  not  dimi- 
niflied  by  the  change  of  its  name.  This  is,  indeed,  fo  very  obvious, 
that  what  has  been  ufually  urged  as  an  6bje£lion  to  the  epiftles  of 
Ignatius,  appears  to  us  internal  evidence  of  their  authenticity,  for  if 
credit  be  due  to  Tbeodorite's  account  of  the  refolution  entered  into, 
on  the  death  of  St.  John,  exhortations  more  feafonable  could  not  have 
been  given. 

From  the  teftirtionies  of  Haeretics,  and  efpccially  of  Marcion,  who 
lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  century,  our  author  infers,  in  the 
feventh  feflion,  that  in  all  the  countries  which  lay  between  Si  nope 
and  Rome,  the  books,  which  he  calls  Homologoumena,  were  acf 
knowledgc^d  to  be  genuine.  The  tedimonies  of  this  kind,  whicK 
afford  fuch  pofitive  evidence,  have  not  been  colle£led  with  the  fame 
diligence  as  thofe  of  the  orthodox  fathers  ;  though  they  are  certainly 
entitled  tp  equal  credit.  In  the  eighth  fe<S^ion  much  flrefs  is  de*- 
fervediv  laid  on  the  teflimonies  of  Jewifli  and  Heathen  writers,  more 
cfpecially  of  Celfus  and  Porphyry,  two  enemies  of  the  Chriftian  name, 
and,  therefore,  witnefles  the  moil  unexceptionable  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  New  Teftament.  In  the  ninth  fedion  it  is  fliewn  that  therfe 
were  verfioris  of  the  New  Teftament  in  Syriac  and  Latin  in  the  end 
of  the  firft  or  beginning  of  the  fecond  century  ;  and,  in  the  tenth  fec- 
tion,  the  internal  evidence  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Homologoumena 
is  ftated  with  great  ^erfpicuity  and  force. 

Among  the  incidental  obfervations  unnoticed  by  Mr.  Marlh  in  his 
general  view  of  the  firft  part  of  this  work,  one  occurs  in  the  eleventh 
fedion  which  throws  light  on  a  particular  part  of  St.  Paul's  condud, 
pf  which  we  do  not  remember  to  jiave  any  where  elfe  feen  a  rational 


♦  In  1  Tim.  Cap.^iii. 

t  Our  learned  readers  need  not  be  informed  (hat  Ign^^tius  was  under  fen- 
^ence  of  death  when  be  wrote  the  epiftles  in  queftion. 

account^ 
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PIQCoynt.  The  objed  of  the  fe&ion  Js  to  (hew  the  coincidence  of  the 
<a(OCaunts  deUveced  in  the  New  Tcftament,  with  the  hidory  of  the 
times  to  which  thofe  accounts  relate  ;  and  the  part  of  St.  Paul's  coa- 
dufi  to  which  we  allude,  is  the  appearance  which  he  made  before 
Ananias  and  the  council  in  Jerufalem.  Hefe,  as  cur  author  obferves, 
tbe  leaimcd  havie  pnet  with  confiderable  difficulties. 

'*  1.  Who  this  Ananias  was?  aquellion  which  f^ebs  has  explained  in  his 
remarks  taken  iron^Jofephus^  having  (hewn  bim  to  be  the  fon  of  Nebedeni. 
Qs  How  C9Q  it  be  reconciled  with  Chronology  that  Ananias  was  called  at 
that  time  I^igh  Pfiefl^  when  it  is  certain  from  Jofephus,  that  the  time  ol^his 
holding  that  oflBce  was  much  earlier.  %.  How  it  comes  to  pais  that  St. 
Paul  fays,  I  tuist  m»f,  hnthren,  that  is  toas  the  High  Fricst ;  fince  the  external 
marks  of  office  mud  have  determined  whether  he  were  or  not:  a  jeii  woukl 
have  ^U  fttited  the  gravity  of  a  tribunal,  and  a  ialfchood  lliil  lefs  the  charac- 
ter of  St.  Paul. 

"  On  all  tbefe  obfcurities  Is  thrown  the  fullcfl  light,  as  foon  as  we  exa- 
mine the  Qiecial  hil^ory  of  that  period  .—Ananias,  the  Ton  of  Nebedeni,  was 
High  Prielt  at  the  time  that  Helena,  queen  of  Adiabene,  Cupplicd  the  Jews 
witti  com  from  £gypt>  during  the  famine  which  took  place  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Claudius,  mentioned  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  A6)s.  St.  Paul, 
therefore,  who  ^pdk  a  journey  to  Jerufalem  at  that  period,  could  not  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  fslevation  of  Ananias  to  that  dignity.  Soon  after  the 
holding  of  the  fird  council,  as  it  is  called,  at  Jerufalem,  Ananias  wai  dif- 
poflefled  of  his  office,  and  fept  jprifoner  to  Rome,  Whence  he  was  afterwards 
xeieafed,  and  returned  to  Jen|mlem.—- In  the  mean  time,  Jonathan,  though 
we  are  not  acquainted  with  th$$  circumilances  of  his  elevation,  had  been 
laifed  to  the  fupreme  dignity  in  the  Jewidi  church.  Between  the  dea\h  of 
Jonathan,  who  was  murdered  by  order  of  Felix,  and  the  High  PrieUhood  of 
Ifmael,  who  was  inveiied  with  that  office  by  Agrippa,  elapfcd  an  inten^al, 
in  which  this  dignity  continued  vacant.  Now  it  happened  precifely  in  this 
interval  that  St.  Paul  was  apprehended  in  Jerufalem:  and  the  Sanhedrim 
beinff  deflitute  of  a  preiident,  he  (Ananias)  undertook,  of  his  own  authority, 
the  difcharge  of  that  office,  which  he  executed  with  the  greateft  tyranny. 
It  is  poffible,  therefore,  that  St.  Paul,  who  had  been  only  a  few  days  in  Jc- 
ra^lem,  might  be  ignorant  that  Ananias,  who  had  been  difpoflelTed  of  the 
Priefthood,  had  taken  upon  himielf  a  trufl  to  which  he  was  not  entiiled  ; 
he  might,  therefore,  very  naturally  exclaim,  /  tout  not ^  brethren^  thnt  hetoat 
the  High  Priest !  Admitting  him,  on  the  other  hand,  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  fadl,  the  expreffion  mud  be  coniidered,  as  an  indirect  reproof,  and 
a  tacit  xefufal  to  fecognize  afurped  authority^*'  (Pp.  51 — 53.) 

This  detail,  which  our  author  fupports  by  dire<a  references  to  Jofe- 
pbus,  not  t)nly  throws  the  cleared  light  on  a  paffage  which  has  hither-?  ^ 
to  been  involved  in  obfcurity,  but  alfo  (hews  that  the  whole  hiftory 
of  St.  Paul's  imprifonment ;  the  confpiracy  of  the  fifty  Jews,  with 
the  confent  of  *the  Sanhedrim  \  and  their  petition  to  Feftus  to  fend 
him  from  Caefarea  to  Jerufalem,  are  fads  which  correfpond  to  the 
hiftory  of  the  times. 

In  the  twelfth  feAion  the  author  removes  the  objedions  which 
Jjaye  been  fometioies  made  to  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Tcftatnent 

from 
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from  the  contradiftions  real- or  apparent  between  the  hiftorical  pam 
of  it  and  the  accounts  of  profane  authors.  Wherever  the  evangel! ft 9 
really  differ  from  Jofephus  and  other  writers,  he  proves,  in  the  moft 
fatisfadory  manner,  that,  independent  of  infpiration,  which  in  the 
prcfent  inquiry  he  properly  overlooks,  the  fulleft  credit  is  due  to  the 
jormcr  authors;  that  they  had  the  bed  means  of  information,  as- 
well  as  tiie  fmalleft  inducement  to  deviate  from  the  truth  ;  and  that 
of  the  contradi&Ions,  which  af  firft  fight  appear  real,  fome  are  only 
apparent. 

In  proving  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Teftament,  Michaelis, 
like  Lardner,  makes  no  ufe  of  the  teftimony  of  fpurious  writings. 
Hence,  he  refers  not  to  the  Canons  called  Apoftolical,  though  in  one 
of  them  we  have  a  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Teftament  as 
they  arc  received  by  pnueftants,  and  of  the  New,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Apocalypfe,  which  alone  is  omitted.  We  readily  admit  that 
he  has  completely  proved  the  authenticity  of  the  books  Called  Homo- 
logoumena,  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  writings  which  are  in  any 
fenfe  fpurious  ;  but  the  Canons,  to  which  we  allude,  though  neither 
didated  by  the  apoftles,  nor  written  by  St.  Clement,  are  entitled  to 
a  degree  of  rcfpefl,  to  which  no  work  forged  jn  the  name  of  an  indi- 
vidual can  juftiy  lay  claim.  They  are  indifputably  of  high  antiquity ; 
for  they  are  referred  to  as  anticnt  ecclefiafiical  canons  by  Athanaflus, 
Bafil  the  Great,  and  the  council  of  Nice.  They  fcem  to  have  been 
compiled  by  feveral  (ynods  in  the  third  century,  andcoUeded,  not  all 
at  once,  but  gradually,  as  they  were  ena6ied;  and  it  is  certain  that 
they  formed  ihe  rule  of  difcipline  for  the  eaftern  part  of  the  primi- 
tive  Church.  They  afford,  therefore,  an  illuftrious  proof  of  the  fenfe 
of  that  Church  refpedling  the  authenticity  of  the  books  attributed  to,« 
,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John,  Paul,  Peter,  and  James;  for  though 
the  canon  mentions  the  Apcjloliciil  Cdnjiitutionsy  attributing  them  to 
Clement,  it  is  obvious  from  the  manner  in  which  that  work  is  intro- 
duced, that  a  diftindion  was  made  between  it  and  the  canonical  writ- 
ings. Indeed  it  appears  evident  to  us  that  the  whole  claufc  relating 
to  Clement  and  the  Conjiitutions^  has,  at  Tome  period  fubfequent  to 
the  council  of  Laodicea,  (anno  367,)  been  tagged  to  the  Canon  by 
fi>me  unlkilful  hand*  ;  for  the  Laodicean  Canon,  which  enumerate^^ 

the 


•  The  learned  and  primitive  Bifhop  Bcveridge  thinks  otherwife.  Th« 
books  of  the  New  Teflaracnt  are,  in  the  canon,  enumerated  fhiis;  "Th»» 
four  gofpels  of  Matihnv,  Mark,  Lule^  and  John  \  fourteen  epiftles  of  Paul% 
'  two  of  P€tLr\  three  of  Jg}m\  one  of  James \  one  a^ Jude\  two  epiflles  of 
Cr:ment\  and  the  Cmstitutitms  for  you  biHiops  publiihed.  hy  «rf— ^  f^v— 
Clement,  in  eight  books,  which  are  not  to  be  divulged  to  all,  becauieof 
the  myftical  things  contained  in  it;  and  the  adsot  us  the  apblUes.'*  The 
biHiop  inters  from  the  infertion  of  the  words  li  tfAou,  that  the  collector  of 
Ihefe  catKJns,  and  the  publi(hero'f  the  coMs/iiutiofu  neither  was,  nor  pretendeJ 
to  be  the  Clo(nent  whofe  two  epiftles  arc  mentioned  after  the  epiftle  of* 

Jut/e  : 
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the  facred  kookt,  fcems  to  be  a  mere  tranfcript  of  the  apoflplical 
canon  \  and  in  it  no  mention  is  mad^  either  of  Clement's  Epiftics  or 
•f  the  Conftitutions. 

(Tq  hi  continued.) 

Pinkerton'j  Modern  Geography. 
{Continued  from  FoL  XVI I.  p.  386.) 

OF  a  work  comprehending  fo  immenfe  a  mafs  of  multifarious  in* 
formation,  it  is  evident  that  any  account  which  we  can  give 
muft  be  very  circumfcribed  and  partial.     A  detailed  analyfis  of  it  is 
plainly  impoifible.     We  can,  therefore,  chara£terife  it  only  in  general 
terms,  and,  by  producing  fome  fpecimens,  enable  our  readers  to  efti- 
mate  for  themfelves,  the  kind  and  degree  of  inftru£iion  and  amufe- 
ment  which  it  is  calculated  to  afford.     Of  the  plan  we  have  been  at 
confiderable  pains  to  exhibit  a  pretty  full  and  correft  idea ;  and  of  the 
execution  we  cannot  but  fpeak,  on  tjhe  whole,  in  the  language  of  the 
mod  decided  approbation.     Nor  has  our  opinion  been  formed  on  a 
hafty  and  inattentive,  but  on  a  cool,  deliberate,  and,  in  many  inftan- 
ccs,  repeated,  perufal.     We  therefore  recommend  this  fyftcm  to  the 
public,  with  the  utmoft  confidence,  as  a  ca^Htal  produ6lion,  with 
which  there  is  nothing  in  the  Engliih  language  that  deferves  at  all  to 
be  compared.     It  is  a  monument  undoubtedly  of  Angular  induftry,  of 
extenfive  knowledge,  and  of  difcriminating  judgment.     One  eminent 
advantage  the  reader  will  find  in  it,  which  he  will  find  in  no  pre- 
ceding fyftem ;  and  that  is  the  fcrupulous  pun£tuality  with  which  the 
author  has  conflantly  quoted  his  authorities.     This,  it  will  univerfalljr 
be  acknowledged,  is  an  improvement  of  the  higheft  magnitude,  which, 
while  it  places,  in  the  moll  confpicuous  light,  the  patient  refearch  and 
candid  good  faith  of  the  writer,  is  produ(Stive  of  many  defirable  con- 
fequences  to  the  reader.     It  not  only  infpircs  him  with  rational  truft 
in  the  capacity  and  fidelity  of  his  inftruftor,'  but  by  indicatincr  the  pro- 
per fources  of  information,  furniihes  him,  in  any  cafe  of  di^culty  or 
doubt,  with  the  readiefl  means  of  deciding  for  himfelf. 

Our  fixfk  extrafis  from  Mr.  P.'s  book  fhall  be  his  (ketches  of  En- 
glifh  and  of  French  manners,  which,  we  think,  are  well  drawn,  and 
likely  to  prove  acceptable  co  the  generality  of  our  readers. 

"  The  £ngli(h  are  generally  efteemed  to  exceed  in  the  ufe  of  animal 
ibod  ;  but,  after  the  rt:cent  importations  of  French  emigrants  of  all  claiTes 
this  pofition  begins  to  be  doubted,     if  ftomachic  dil'eaies  be  really  more 


Judc  and  he  oflTers  fbme  plauHble  arguments  in  (upport  of  his  Qpinion  that 

Ahe  Cvnstitiuims  wore  publiihed,  and  ibe  Apofroiical  Canons  colleded  bv 

Cleroeiit  of  Alexaudria,    It  appears  to  us,  ho^vever,  tliac  he  muft  be  miU 

taken;  for.Ciement  of  Alexandria  could  not  huve  caiLcd-me  act*  of  the  Apos- 

frequent 
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frequent  thin  in  other  countrief,  they  may  more  jafHjr  b^  aferibed  td  ffur 
potations  of  heavy  malt  liquor,  which  defervedly  (Irtke  foreigners  as  a  (in-- 
gularity  in  Englilh  diet.  Even  our  lighted  liquors  of'  that  fort  have  not 
efcaped  their  remark ;  for  a  late  French  traveller  has  obferved,  that  the 
EngliQi  commonly  drink  at  their  meals  a  fort  of  medical  ptifan,  whicli  they 
call  sfft^ili  betr.  Our  anceftors  prided  themfelves  in  the  variety  and  richncls 
of  (heir  ales ;  and  old  writers  enumerate  many  forts,  as  Cock,  Stepney-, 
Slilchback.  Hull,  Derby,  Northdo^vn,  Nottingham,  Sandtiack,  Betoiiy, 
Scurvy-grai's)  Sage-ale,  College-ale,  China-ale,  Butler *s-a!e,  &c. ;  nor  even 
at  prc'eot  do  we  refufe  praife  to  the  various  qualities  of  our  Burton,- Dor- 
cheller,  Taonton*  Scottifb,  and  other  ales.  But  the  moft  peculiar  malt  beve- 
rage is /rw/tfr,  which  ought  to  be  folely  compofed  of  brown  or  higlr-dried 
malt,  hops,  liquorioe,  and  fugar,  but  is  fometimes  debafed  by  oth«r  ingre-^ 
dients :  that  of  London  is  particularly  famous,  and  is  an  article  of  exporta- 
tion, being  edeemed  a  luxury  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  and  [of]  the 
Ganges.  Punch  was  another  national  liquor,  conpofed  of  fpirits,  water, 
acids,  and  fugar,  but  its  ufe  is  now  in  the  decline,  though  the  late  Dr.  Cut-* 
len  .edeemed  it  a  falutary  potation  in  a  moid  and  variable  climate.  The 
prodigious  confumption  of  tea  is  another  peculiar  feature,  the  ufe  of  that 
plant  being  rar^  in  other  European  countries;  to  phlegmatic  conilitutions 
it  may  be  beneficial,  but,  among  the  common  clalfes,  its  enervating  powers 
are  often  attempted  to  be  corra^ed  by  the  ufe  of  fpirituo'is  liquors.  The 
latter' bane  has  been  long  known  in  Ruffia,  and  other  northern  ktngvloans, 
■bat  in  the  milder  climes  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  is  dednidtive'Of  the 
health  and  moraU  of  the  people.  Tke  legiflatare  has  been  oiVen  ferced  to 
interpofe  to  prewut  the  growth  of  drankenoefs,  wretehedne(s»  and  vice ; 
and  It  is  to  be  wiilied  that  a  iat«  committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  had 
fandioned  a  motion  that  was  made  to  refijrid  fpirituous  liquors  to  tlieir  au* 
cient  boundaries,  tiie  (bops  of  the  chymids. 

"  The  (implictty  of  the  Englilh  cookery  (Irikes  foreigners  as  much  as 
that  of  thedrefs,  which,  even  amons  the  great,  is  very  plain,  encept  on  the 
days  of  court-gala.  A  Frenchman  drinks  his  wine  during  dinner;  but  tlie 
bte'  Mr.  Gib^n  has  remarked,  that  the  luxury  of  a  daily  table  in  England 
permits  a  gentleman  to  tadehalf  a  dozen  forts  of  wine  during  dinner,  and 
to  drink  his  bottle  of  claret  afterwards.  Tliered  wme  of  Portugal  is,  how- 
ever, a  greater  favourite  than  that  of  France,  as  its  aftringent  and  antifeptic . 
qualities  are  found  highly  falutaiy  in  a  rooitl  climale.  A  late  French  tra- 
veller (St.  Fond)  has  remarked,  that  the  Englilh  know  not  the  proper  ufe 
of  coffee,  but  wiH  fwallow  feverai  cups  of  a  brown  crater,  inAead  of  od« 
^ap  of  the  real  ftroi^  cofFeeVlrank  in  other  oountries. 

"  The  houfes  in  England  are  peculiarly  commodious,  neat,  and  cleanly ; 
and  domeHic  architedure  feems  here  arrived  at  its  greated  perfe6^ion. 
The  drefs,  as  has  been  before  obferved,  is  rather  plain  and  neat,  than  fplen- 
did ;  a  praife  which  alfo  applies  to  that  of  the  ladies,  who  haye  now  aban- 
doned ,the  tight  ibrro,  fo  prejudicial  to  health,  and  have  afliimed  mach  of 
the  Grecian  eafc  and  elegance. 

"  The  amufements  of  the  theatre  and  of  the  field,  and  various  games  of 
ftill  or  [of]  chance,  are  common  to  mod  nations.  The  baiting  of  balls  and 
bears  is,  it  is  believed,  nearly  difcontinued.  One  of  the  mod  peculiar  amofe^ 
ments  of  tiie  common  people  is  the  ringing  of  long  peals  with  many  changes, 
which  deafen  thofe  who  are  fo  unhappy  as  to  live  in  the  neighbottrhood  of 
the  church.  (Vol.  i.  Pp.  63,  64w) 

The 
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The  following  i^iiit  of  the  Frencli' charadtr  is  painted  with  a 
mafterly  pencil : 

"  The  manners  and  cudoms  of  the  French  have  been  fo  oflen  delineated^ 
that  the  theme  hi^  become  trivial  and  familiar.  The  mod  pleafing  parts 
of  the  portrait  are  vivacity,  gaiety,  polileneCs,  a  iingular«difpofition  towards 
.  ibcial  enjoyments,  and  that  unwrvivrt  which  enables  the  adept  to  difpofe  of 
fais  occupations  and  pleafures  in  an  agreeable  fuccelfion,  free  from  liftlefsnels 
or  fatigue.  In  general,  Fretichmcn  regard  care  as  a  mortal  poilbn,  and 
itudy,  if  polTible,  to  avoid  its  mofl  diirant  approach.  On  the  other  hand, 
ancient  and  recent  events  eonfpire  to  fix  a  fanguinary  (lain  on  the  national 
.charader,  which  one  would  little  expedt  amid'fo  much  gaiety  and  Teeming 
benevolence^  Ttie  caufes  of  this  incongruity  might  afibrcl  an  ample  fubie^t 
for  philofopfaical  inquiry.  Even  the  violent  changes  which  have  taken 
place  feeia  to  have  little  aifedted  their  charaderiftic  gaiety,  and  Paris  con- 
tinues to  be  one  of  the  happied  cities  in  the  world :  while  the  (creams  of 
xnaflacre  refounded  in  fome  parts  of  the  city,  in  others  tfie  theatres  were 
crowded,  and  nothing  was  heard  bat  founds  of  pleafure. 

"  The  ancient  and  rooted  enmity  between  France  and  England  nouriihed 
taany  prejudices  againd  the  French  charader,  which  have  fince  difappeared 
in  the  reports  of  mote  candid  authors.  Yet,  with  travellers  accuflomed  to 
the  elegance  of  Englifli  life,  many  of  the'  French  manners  and  cufloms  can- 
not be  reconciled  to  ideas  of  phyfical  purity  ;  and  the  example  of  the  per- 
ibnal  snd  domeftic  cleanlinefs  of  the  Englilb  mttft  flill  be  recommended  to 
imitetion.  The  laws  and  decencies  of  marriage  are  alfo  frequentlv  faccT- 
ftoed ;  and  the  loofenefs  of  the  French  morals,  ir  rerard  to  the  fex,  has  be* 
come  proverbial.  A  republican  form  of  governments  has  not  fuperinduced 
republican  manners,  nor  has  the  liberty  of  divorce  proved  any  bond  of  chaf- 
tity.  As  everv  thing  continues  to  be  ruled  by  fafhion,  it  is  not  unreafon- 
able  to  hope  tnat  even  virtue  may  become  faQiionable. 

'^  While  fome  phyficians  have  attempted  to  account  for  EngliQi  melan« 
choly  from  the  quantities  confumed  of  animal  food,  it  appears,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  a  Frenchman  will  confume  as  much  as  two  Englifbmen,  dif- 
guifed,  indeed,  and  DH>dified,  fo  as  to  beguile  and  Aimuiate  the  appetite  to 
iarger  indulgence.  In  the  difference  of  climat«,  therefore,  and  in  the  ufe  of 
li^t  wines,  muft  be  fought  the  chief  phyfical  caufes  of  this  difcrepancy* 
The  houfes  of  the  French  often  difplay  a  ftrange  mixture  of  magnrficetice 
and  nailinefs ;  and  while  even  a  cottage  in  England  will  (hew  attention  to 
the  comforts,  conveniencies,  feelings,  and  infirmities  of  human  nature,  in 
France  the  nofe  may  be  affailed,  while  the  eyes  are  enraptured.  France  has 
long  afforded  models  of  drefs  to  all  Europe ;  nor  have  the  &(hions  of  Paris 
jet  totally  Ipd  their  fantafiic  authority.  In  the  frequent  and  ridiculous  at!u* 
fiom  to  the  ancient  republics,  none  of  which  bore  the  moll  diftant  refem-  . 
blance  of  modern  France,  it  was  natural  that  the  Grecian  and  Roman  drefs 
ihould  afford  models  of  imitation,  and  an  infallible  confequence  that  the 
drefs  would  become  more  elegant.     In  a  country  where  life  itfelf  is  nn 

*  It  IS  here  proper  to  obferve  that  Mr.  P.  considers  the  prcfent  govern- 
ment of  France  as  republican  inform  only:  for  he  elfewherc  defcribes  it  as    - 
it  really  is,  a  militauv  desfotism,  **  the  nesroTisM  of  freedom." 
(Pp.  254,' and  291.) 

amufement. 
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ftmafement,  h  is  to  be  expeaed  that  the  diverfiqn«  OmM  be  infinitelj  ▼a<> 

ried.  In  the  capital,  theatrical  reprefetitaiions  bear  the  chief  fway,  and 
ever)  evening  abfiut  twenty  theatres  are  open  and  full.  Yet  ihefe  republi- 
cans du  not  rival  their  favourite  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  openhig  theatres 
and  amphithealres  at  the  expence  of  government ;  an  inftitution  worthy  of 
modern  imitation,  as  to  af{brd  amufements  to  the  Deople  may  frequently 
fave  them  firom  finding  their  own  amufemeuts  in  drunkenneU  and  other 
low  vices."  (Pp.  257,  258.) 

Of  the  wjfdom  or  propriety  of  this  lad  fentioient  we  are  by  no 
means  convinced.  To  furnilh,  in  any  ftate,  the  people  with  amufe- 
ments at  the  public. expence,  though,  in  fome  degree,  it  n)ight,at  firft, 
pre fcrve  them  from  drunkenncfs,  would,  we  think,  at  laft,  have  the  in-, 
fallible  cfFt-a  of  eradicating  all  the  habits  of  induftry,  (which  is  the 
guardian  of  good  morals,)  and  of  plunging  them  into  thofe^f  inve- 
terate idlencfs,  and  of  its  conftant  concomitant,  unbridled  liccntiouf- 
nefs. 

We  are  happy  to  contemplate,  in  Mr.  P.'s  mirror,  the  yet  impofing^ 
power  and  refources  of  Auftria.  '*  Its  hereditary  dominions,**  he  fays, 
**  entitle  it  to  rank  among  the  chief  European  powers,  being  of  wide 
extent,  and  great  importance,  and  boafting  a  population  of  not  lefs 
than  20,000,000,  more  concentrated  than  the  difFufe  population  of 
Ruflia,  and  perhaps  the  next  power  to  France,  not  in  arms  only,  but 
on  the  broad  and  deep-rooted  baiis  of  compad  numbers  of  inhabi* 
tants."  (p.  334.)  The  following  account  of  Auflrian  literature  we 
infert,  as  both  curious  in  itfelf,  and  accompanied  with  reflediont  of 
confideraWc  moment : 

"  Exdafive  of  the  Italian  provinces,  the  literary  hiftory  of  the  Auftrian 
dominions  cannot  a  (bend  to  a  remote  period.     That  of  Auftria  proper,  in 
j)artieu!ar,  is  little  interelting ;  and  even  the  chronicles  and  lives  ot  lisiinti 
are  comparatively  recent.     If  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  grandfather  of 
Charles  V.,  hn  the  author  of  an  eccentric  poem,  alluding  to  the  events  of 
his  own  life,  and  ulually  afcribed  tt>  him,  though  many  aitign  it  to  his  chap* 
lain,  he  may  be  coniidered  as  the  father  of  Aufirian  literature,  as  well  as  of 
Au(lrian  greatnefs.     But  the  fucceflion  of  au.hors  is  interrupted  ;  and  many 
of  thofe  who  flouriilied  at  Vienna  were  aliens.     Wolfgangus  Lazius  is  but 
a  dreaming  antiquary;  and  in  the  fame  century  Cufpinian  has  ridiculed  Ha- 
felbach,  the  profelTor  of  divinity,  who  having  begun  a  courfe  of  le£lu#cs  on 
Ifaiah,  had  not,  in  twenty-one  years,  finiflied  the  firft  chapter.    The  like 
perverHty  of  tafte  continues  to  [in]  modern  times ;  and  Rielbeck  has  de- 
pided  in  warm  colours  the  metaphyllcal  abfurdities  of  the  Aullrlan  profef* 
fors,  and  the  abject  tone  of  flavcry  and  flattery,  which  pervades  even  the 
little  Tolid  literature  that  is  known.     For,  at  Vienna,  the  Emperor  is  con- 
Adered  as  the  fucceffor  of  Auguftus,  as  abfolule  monarch  of  Germany ; 
while,  in  the  other  provinces  of  that  wide  region,  he  is  more  juftly  regarded 
as  a  nominal  head,  though  highly  refpedable  as  King  of  Bohemia  and  Hun- 
gary.    In  the  medical  branch.  Van  Swieten,  Storck,  and  others,  have  ac- 
quired deferved  celebrity;  but  though  Vienna  noarm  [Iwarras]  with  pre^ 
tended  literati,  or  men  who  can  talk  and  write  nonfenfein  Latin,  ikgre  area 
few  who  have  acquired  a  fhacfow  of  reputation,  fuchas  HcU,  Martini,  Denis, 
md  Sonnerfels;  yet  the  firft  vva>  a  Silefian,  and  Denis  from  Bavaria.     In 

antiquitii^s 
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■ntiqoittes  occtr  the  names  of  Froeiicb,  and  [of]  one  or  two  other  numif* 
inatic  writers,  who  cpropofe  i-aii  volumes  upon  ixnall  fub^dts. 

"  fioheraia  and  Hungary  haye  no  ancient  claims  to  literature.  Cofmas  of  . 
Prague,  a  venerable  hiltoiian,  flouriflied  about  the  year  11 30;  and  Hungary- 
has  a  coten^Qrary  [coiUempo.Hry]  father  of  hi(k)ry  m  the  anonymous  notary 
of  King  Bela.  Yet  the  encouragement  given  to  writers  by  the  celebrated 
Mathias  Cnrvlnus  little  Simulated  ivjtive  literature;  for  Bonfinius  was  an  • 
Italian.  Nor  is  there  any  Hungarian  writer  pirticularly  celebrated  among 
Che  modern  Latin  clalfics  ;  nor  the  native  language  yet  known  by  any  work 
commanding  ceiebriJy.  Baron  du  Born,  a  native  of  Tranfylvania,  has  writ- 
ten many  able  works  in  natural  hiftory  ;  but  he  ufed  the  Latin  and  French 
languages.  An  inquiry  into  the  cauies  which  have  retarded  the  progrefs 
of  letters  and  philofophy  in  the  Auf^rian  dominions,  would  be  more  uleful 
than  the  bare  enumeration  of  a  few  names.  They  would  be  found  to  arife 
partly  from  the  coarfenefs  of  the  German  dialed,  and  the  abfencc  of  the 
Slavonic  and  Hungarian  from  the  learned  languages  of  Europe ;  partly  fron> 
numerous  wars  of  ambition^  which,  fometimes  endanger  the  very  exigence 
of  the  liatc;  in  yet  greater  meafure  from  the  military  education  of  the  nobi- 
lity, or  rather  mdeed  fiora  their  ignorance,  for  many  confuramale  officers 
have  been  men  of  letters ;  but  above  all,  this  defect  ranfl  be  afcribed  to  that 
xnetapfayfical  bigotry  which  perverts  their  rational  powers,  and  blights  every 
bud  of  genius  and  lolld  knowledge.  The  books  piohibited  at  Vienna  pro- 
bably exceed  in  number  thefe  of  the  Index  Expurgatorius ;  and  though  the  . 
government  have  [has]  no  doubt  a  right  to  watch  over  thofe  of  a  political 
tendency,  yet  this  jealoufy  needs  not  be  extended  to  works  of  mere  fcienc« 
written  by  heretics.  On  the  other  hand,  Ibme  blame  mnfl  doubtlrfs  extend 
to  authors  who  introduce  into  fcientihc  productions  tlieir  political  dogmata, 
and  vjfionary  views  of  fociai  perfe^ion,  with  attacks  upon  eHablidied  forms 
of  worihip  and  government,  totally  unlike  the  procedure  of  the  ancient  phi- 
lofophers,  who  were  teachers  of  content  and  moderation.  Yet  a  govern* 
ment  diould  feled  the  happy  mean  between  that  fanatic  bigotry,  which  alike 
freezes  literature  and  every  branch  of  indullry ;  and  that  licentioufnefs  of 
the  prefs,  ^which,  by  wantonly  Tapping  perional  reputation  and  the  laws, 
tends  to  dellroy  every  habit  of  virtue,  and  can  imly  had  [lead  only]  to 
anarchy .**  (Pp.  350,-352.)  '  ' 

This  (ketch  is  well  executed.  Yet  we  cannot  help  obferving,  that 
the  chilling  influence  which  our  ingenious  author  attributes  to  the 
bigotry  of  the  Auftrian  government  is  probably  much  over-rated. 
Narrow  as  the  notions  of  that  government  may  be,  we  have  never 
heard  that  the  fentiments  of  the  governnient  of  Spain  have  been  fup* 
pofed  more  liberal.  Yet  the  literature  of  Spain,  by  our  aurhor's  own 
account  of  it,  is  highly  refpe£bble  and  rich,  though  little  known  xxa 
the  other  countries  of  Europe.  His  view  of  it,  did  our  limits  pe/mit, 
vre  would  willingly  infert,  as  aftbrdin^  a  contraft  of  a  confolatory  na- 
ture to  the  melancholy  dearth  of  Auftrian  genius.  We  may  mention, 
however,  ab  honourable  to  Spain,  that  *•  an  elegant  tranflation  of  Sal- 
luft  hafr  been  publiflied  by  the  heir- apparent,  to  the  monarchy." 
(p.  420.)  Of  SpaniOi  learning  in  general  a  good  account  maybe 
found,  by  the  mere  EngliOi  reader,  in  Baretti's  travels..  The  eminent 
fuccefe  wiifh  -which  letters  were  formerly  cliltiv'atcd  in  Iceland  is  a" ' 
•  wo.  Lxxi.  TOL.  XV121.  C  wonderful 
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wonderftti  phenomenon ;  and,  as  Mr.  P/s  notice  of  it  is  fhoit^we 
(hall  here  tranfcribe  it.^ 

"  It  is  a  truly  fingular  circumflance,  in  the  hlftory  of  European  literature, 
that  letters  highly  ftourifhed  in  the  remote  republic  of  Iceland,  from  the 
eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  century;  and,  independent  of  the  fabulous  Sagas, 
which  might  be  counted  by  hundreds,  the  (olid  and  valuable  w«rks  then 
produced  in  that  tfland  might  fill  a  conddcrable  catalogue.  From  Iceland 
we  derived  the  Edda,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  andient  Gothic  mythology. 
From  Iceland  the  Swedes,  Norwegians,  Danes,  and  Orcadians,  draw  their 
chief  intelligence  concerning  their  ancient  hiftory;  Snorro,  in  particular, 
being  (lyled  the  Herodotus  of  the  north  :  and  the  Landnama,  or  book  of  the 
origins  of  Iceland,  is  a  unique  work,  difplaying  the  names  and  property  of  alt 
the  original  fettlers,  and  the  circumftaiices  attending  the  diliribution  oi  a 
barbaric  colony/'  (p.  503.) 

Mr.  P.  has  been  minutely  attentive  to  trace,  as  far  as  it  could  be 
traced,  the  primitive  population  of  every  country  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  As  a  fair  and  concife  fpecimen  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
treats  this  engaging  fubjecSb,  we  (hall  exhibit  what  he  fays  of  the  firft 
inhabitants  of  Denmark,  with  whom  our  connection  is  intimate  and 
clofe. 

*'  The  original  population  of  Denmark  ajjpears  to  have  confifted  of  Cim- 
6H,  or  Northern  Celts,  the  ancedors  of  our  Welfli,  and  ivho  [dele  anJ'\  in 
particular,  held  the  Cimbric  Cherfonefe,  or  modern  Jutland  and  Sicfwick. 
On  the  progrefs  of  the  Goths  from  the  N.  and  E.,  the  Cimbri  were  expelled; 
and  being  joined  by  part  of  the  Teutones,  or  more  fouthern  Germans,  they 
were  in  queft  of  other  poffefliens,  'when  they  were  defeated  by  Marius. 
Yet  the  Cherfonefe  continued  to  retain  their  name;  and  Tacitus  mentions, 
that  in  his  time  there  exifted  a  fmall  Hate  of  the  Cimbri,  probably  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe,  while  the  remainder  of  the  Cherfdnefe  was  poQefTed  by 
feven  Gothic  tribes,  among  which  be  names  the  Angli,  who  afterwards  gave 
appellation  to  England,  and  who  appear  to'  have  reiided  in  the  eaflern  part 
of  Slefwick,  where  there  is  (till  the  province  of  Anglen.  The  original  pof- 
feflbrs  of  Norway,  which,  with  Sweden,  conftitutes  the  ancient  Scandinavia, 
appear  to  have  been  the  Fins  and  the  Laps,  who  were  driven  to  the  northern 
extremities  by  the  Gothic  invaHon,  allegorically  faid  to  have  been  conduc- 
ed by  Odin,  the  god  of  war.  The  population  has  iince  continued  pure  and 
unmixed  by  foreign  conqueds;  and  the  Norwegians  flill  retain  the  niufcu- 
lar  frame,  blooming  countenance,  and  yellow  hair  of  the  Normans,  lb  well 
known  in  France,  Italy,  and  England."  (p.  4-8 3.) 

Our  readers,  we  are  certain,  would  be  highly  gratified  by  Mr.  P.'i 
defcription  of  the  Laplanders,  which  is  extradbed  from  Leems,  a  Da- 
ni(h  miflionary,  long  refident  in  their  bleak  and  dreary  region.  In- 
deed, his  account  of  the  northern  nations  is,  altogether,  exceedingly 
captivating.  So  is  that  of  Switzerland,  at  all  titnes  an  interefting 
country,  out  doubly,  of  late,  endeared  to  every  feeling  mind,  on  ac* 
count  of  the  deep  calamities  ihflided  on  it  by  the  great  unprincipled 
DESTROYER.  One  of  the  richeft,  moft  curious,  and  moft  elaborate 
compartments  of  Mr.  P.'s  fyfiem,  is  that  wliich  contains  bis  obferva- 

tions 
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tions  on  mountains,  thofe  great  and  ftriking  featured  bf  countries. 
In  thofe  on  the  celebrated  chain  of  the  Alps,  their  diretS^lon,  heighth, 
and  internal  conftitution,  the  lover  of  nature,  and  the  ftudent  of  geo- 
logy, will  find  an  ample  fund  of  erttertainnnent.  We  have  rooiii  for 
no  more  but  a  beautiful,  though  genei-al,  Iketchj  which  rivals^  we 
think,  the  fubjeS  itfclf  in  fublimity. 

*'  It  was  referved  for  this  age  of  enlerprife  to  difclofe  the  fecret  wonders 
of  the  fupcrior  Alps.  The  enormous  ridges,  clothed  with  a  depth  of  per- 
petual fnow,  oflen  crowned  with  Omrp  obeiitks  of  granite,  '^)[^^4  ^^  ^^^ 
Swifs  horns  orneedles ;  the  dreadful  chafms  of  fome  thoufand  teet'  in  per-* 
pendicular  height,  over  which  the  dauntlefs  traveller  fometimes  (lands  on  a 
ihelf  of  frozen  fnow;  the  glaciers  or  feas  of  ice,  fometimes  exceeding  thirtv" 
or  forty  miles  in  length ;  the  facred  filence  of  the  fcenes  before  unvilited, 
except  by  the  chamois  and  goat  of  the  rocks ;  the  clouds,  and  fometimes 
the  thunder-ftorm,  pafling  at  a  great  diilance  below ;  the  extenfi ve  profpedts, 
which  reduce  kingdoms  as  it  were  to  a  map;  the  pure  elaflicity  of  ths  air, 
«xciting  a  kind  of  incorporeal  fenfation  ;  are  all  novelties  in  the  hiftory  of 
human  adventure."  (p.  583.) 

With  the  following  more  extended  defcription,  iti  no  degre^j  we 
think,  inferior  to  that  which  we  have  juft  now  given,  we  are  Utidcr 
the  necefEty  of  difmiflio'g  the  firft  volume  of  this  great  'and  valuable 
work.  On  the  fecond  volume,  which  is  fmgularly  important)  our 
remarks  muft  be  referved  for  another  number.  , 

"  To  enumerate  the  natural  curio fi  ties  of  Swifl«rland  would  be  to  de- 
fcribe  the  country.     The  Alps,  the  glaciers,  the  vaft  pfecipices^  thedefcend- 
ing  torrents,  the  fources  of  the  rivers,  the  beautiful  lakes  and  catarads,  are 
all  natural  curiofities  of  the  grealert  iingularity,  and  nioft  fublime  deicrip* 
lion.     Of  late  the  glaciers  have  altradled  particular  attention ;  but  thofe 
feas  of  ice,  interfecled  with  numerous  deep  ti  :ures,  owing  to  iudden  cracks 
which  refound  like  thunder,  mull  yield  in  fublimiiy  to  the  Itupendbus  fum- 
mits  clothed  with  i/ce  and  fnow,   the  latter  often  defeending  in  what  are 
called  avalanches,  or  prodigious  balls,  which,  gathering  as  t)iey  roll,  ibme^ 
times  overwhelm  travellers,  and  even  villages.     Nay,  the  mountains  them* 
felves  will  ibmotiraes  burft,  and  overwhelm  whole  towns,  as  happened  in 
the  memorable  inftance  of  Pleurs  near  Chiavana.in  which  thoufiands  perill> 
ed,  and  not  a  veftige  of  a  building  was  kft ;  nor  are  recent  inftiinces,  thbiigh 
lefs  tremendous,  wholly  unknown.     The  vail  refervqirs  of  icd  and  fnow 
give  birth  to  many  important  rivers,  whole  fources  deeply  inleiet't  curiolily. 
As  an  example,  the  account  which  Bourrit  gives  of  that  of  the  Rhohe  tiiay 
be  fele^ed.     *  At  length  we  perceivrd  through  the  tribes  a  mountain  of  tie 
as  fplendid  as  the  fun,  and  flatliing  a  (imilaf  1  ght  on  the  environs.     Th's 
firft  afped  of  the  glacier  of  the  Rhone  inl'pired  us  with  great  expe'^Ulion. 
A  mon^ent  afterwards  this  enornious  mat's  of  ice  having  ditiappeared  heh  nd 
tkick  pines,  it  foon  after  met  our  (ight  between  two  vaft  blocks  of  rock, 
which  formed  a  kind  of  portico.     Surprifed  at  the  magnificence  of  this  ipec* 
tacle,  and  at  its  admirable  contrafls,  we  beheld  >t  with  raptuie^     At  Tength 
we  reached  this  beautiful  portico,   beyond  which  We  were  to  difcover  ill 
the  glacier.     We  arrived :  at  this  light  oris  would  fuppoie  one*i  se/fin  another 
^ortd,  fo  much  is  the  imagination  impietled  with  the  nature  and  imnientity 
of  the  objeds.    To  form  an  idea  o^  this  fuperb  fpe6tacle>  figure  in  your 
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mind  a  fcaflblding  of  tranfparent  ica,  filling  a  fpace  of  tw6  miles,  rifing  to 
the  clouds  and  darting  flalhes  of  light  like  the  (iin.  Nor  were  the  feverai 
parts  lefs  magnificent  and  fnrpridng.  One  might  fee  a$  it  were  the  Areets 
and  buildings  of  a  city,  efe£ied  in  ihe  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  and-embe!- 
Hi.bed  with  pieces  of  water,  cafcades  and  torrents.  The  effects  were  as  pro- 
digious as  the  immenHty  and  tlie  height;  the  mod  beautiful  azure,  the  mod 
fplendid  white,  th,e  regular  appearance  of  a  thoufand  pyramids  of  ice,  are 
more  eafy  to  be  imagined  than  defcribed*  Such  is  the  alpedt  of  the  glacier 
of  the  Rhone,  reared  bj  nature  on  a  plan  which  fhe  alone  can  execute:  wa 
admire  the  roajedic  courfe  of  a  river  without  fufpeflinr  that  which  gives  it 
birth,  and  maintains  its  waters,  mav  be  dill  more  majeitic  and  magnificent/ 
(Bourrit,  iii.  163.)  He  afterwards  defcribes  the  river  as  iduing  firom  a 
vault  of  ic«,  as  tranfparent  as  crystal,  and  illuminated  by  streams  of  fundtine 
darting  through  apertures  in  the  roof/'  (Pp.  58©,  590) 

(To  be  continue  J,) 


Military  Memoirs^  relating  to  campaigns^  battles^  andfiratagems  vjfwar^ 
ancient  and  modern.  Extruded  from  the  befl  authorities,  fFtth  OC" 
cafional  remarks.     By  the  Author  of  the  War  in  Afia,  from  1778 

^  to  1784;  of  the  Hiftory  of  Europe,  in  Dodfley's  Annual  Rcgi- 
fter,  continued  from  1791  to  1801,  both  inclufive,  (1793  cxceptr 
ed;)  and  the  tranflator  of  Mr.  Cunningham's  MSS.  Hiftory  of 
Great  Britain,  in  Latin»  from  the  time  of  Cromwell,  to  the  ac- 
ccffion  of  George  I.  i  vol.  8vo.  Pp.  588.  Price  ids.  6d. 
Johnfon.     1804. 

FROM  the  works  mentioned  in  the  title-]iage,  our  readers  will 
perceive,  that  the  author  ia  Df;  William  Thomfon  ;  and  a  dedi- 
cation to  the  Duke  of  York  is  fubfcribed  by  the  name  of  that  gentle* 
man.  The  leading  oh]t6t  of  the  performance  is  to  exhibit. military 
operations  and  events  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  Qiewthecaufes  by  which 
the  reftilts  were  determined.  **  The  event  of  war,"  fays  the  preface, 
**  generally  depends  on  the  fuperiority  of  talents  in  thofe  who  form 
and  execute  military  plans.  Here  lie3  the  ftrength  of  armies  more 
than  in  their  numbers,  or  even  their  veteran  difcipline.  Hiftory,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  abundantly  proves  that  vidory  has  not  fo  often 
turned  upon  the  comparative  mafTes  of  oppoftte  numbers,  as  on  the 
quantum  of  matter,  to  borrow  a  phrafe  from  the  mathematicians,  ihul« 
tiplied  into  its  velocity,  and  both,  by  (kilful  evolutions,  ably  and  dex* 
troufly  direSed."  That,  in  the  great  majority  of  cafes,  viftory  hat 
followed  fuperior  genius,  wifdom  and  felf-pofledion,  is  the  leflbn  that 
the  author  of  thefe  memoirs  feeks  td  inculcate ;  and  in  his  execution  of 
his  talk,  he  has  very  fteadily  kept  in  view  UNITY  OF  DESIGN* 
Taking  a  general  view  of  the  qualifications  of  a  leader  of  armies,  our 
author  obferves,  that  one  of  the  moft  important  attainments  is  to  know 
the  chara£ler  of  mankind,  and  particularly  the  character  of  the  enemy. 
Julius  Cxfar,  he  obferves,  in  hiscampaigns  againft  the  Gauls,  Germans, 
and  Britons,  was  careful  in  the  firft  place,  not  only  to  learn  the  na- 
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ture  of  the  conntiy,  and  the  miliuiy  force  and,  refources  of  the  na^* 
dons  which  he  was  about  to  invade,  but  to  inveftigate  their  govern*' 
Kienr^  and  above  all  their  charadcr.  One  feature  in  the  military  cha- 
ra^er  of  the  Gauls,  eafily  deducible  Trom  their  difpcficions,  he  parti-» 
cutarly  points  our  as  applicable  to.  the  fucceffive  inhabitants  oi  that 
country,  from  the  age  of  Julius  C»(ar  to  the  prefent.  Sudeten  in 
their  refolutions,  unfteady,  without  perfeverance,  withoi|t  patience, 
they  are  m  refitted  for  making  than  for  iuftaining  and  reptllmg  an 
attack.  The  viSories  of  the  French  have  been  owing  to  their  attacks, 
their  defeats  to  attacks  made  upon  them.  Thi^  general  hSt  our  au-* 
thor  undertakes  ampiy  to  illuftratr  in  bis  military  memoirs.  Ha 
thinks  it  has  been  tefs  attended  to  by  nations  at  war  with  France, 
than  prudence  and  expediency  required. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  firft  comprehends  an 
account  of  war  before  the  invention  of  gun-pow4er,  beginning  with 
the  times  of  Homer,  and  ending  wiih  the  laft  battles  which  the  £n- 
glifh  and  Scotch  fought  during  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  and  in  the 
Deuinningx)f  the  reign  of  his  fon.-t-The  fecond  pan  contains  war  af^ 
ter  the  invention  ot  gun- powder,  beginning  with  the  battle  of  Crecy, 
and  ending  with  the  battle  of  Fonteiioy.--^The  third  part  deicribea 
war  fince  the  introduction  of  the  Pruflian  ta<5lic8,  and  brings  it  .down 
to  the  battle  of  Alexandria  in  i8ui.  '  It  is  now  nccefiary  to  advert  to 
the  avthorities  of  our  author. 

In  ancient  military  hiftory  he  has  chiefly  reforted  to  Xenophon,  the 
moft  experienced  hinorian  of  Grecian  warfare ;  to  Arrian,  the  m6ft 
accursite  narrator  of  the  exploits  of  Alexander;  Polybius,  the  only 
authentic  war  hiftorian  of  the  contefts  between  the  Romans  and  Car* 
thaginians,  the  only  writer  who  has  fully  unfolded  the  genius  of  a 
Scipio  and  a  Hannibal.  Tlie  wars  of  Caefar  he  takes  from  the  moil 
accurate  fource ;  Cxfar  himfelf;  and  occafionally  calls  in  Plutarch 
for  fupplemenrary  information^  on  different  parts  of  Roman  military 
hiftory,;'  he  alfo  has  recnurfe,  though  not  often,  to  modern  military 
criticifm  on  ancient  warfare.  He  has  read  Sir  Walter  Raieigh  v;itn 
confiderable  advantage,  and  is  imprefTed  with  a  very  high  idea  of  the 
wifdom  of  that  writer.  His  authorities-  for  the  wars  of  the  middle 
ages  are  in  a  great  degree  French,  efpecially  FroiiTard  and  Mauviilon« 
ror  EngKih  efforts  he  chiefly  refers  to  Hume,  and  fometimes  to  Ry« 
mer ;  for  battles  between  the  Scotch  and  Enghfb,  he  principally  con^ 
fults  Hume  and  Buchannan.  As  he  defcends  nearer  to  modern  times,  he 
refers  to  Guicciardini,  Father  Daniel,  Bayard,  and  Srrada.  The  ex- 
ploits of  Guftavus  AdolphU)  are  taken  from  his  hiftcrian  Gualdo,  and 
his  military  inventiors  from  Grimoard.  To  none  of  thefe  autho<- 
rities  can  we  make  any  obje£lton.  When  our  author  reaches  the 
wars  of  Marlborough,  we  think  of  Englifb  hiftorians  he,  too  ex^ 
clufively  quotes  Cunningham ;  not  that  we  impeach  the^  authority,  ' 
but  there  are  other  authorities  which  are  alfo  deemed  weighty..  His 
accounts  of  Frederick,  are  chiefly  taken  from  Grimoard's  pif^ure  of 
the  reign  of  Frederick.    In  his  account  of  the  American  war,  his  fole 
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^xc^pt  !n  one  inftance,  is  Captain  Stcdmiin,  a  very  decent,  urefulwri*. 
ter ;  but  certainly  not  the  only  one  who  has  handled  that  fubjed  ;  and 
certainly  one  who  is  not  paramount  in.  hiftoricar  fame  or  importance. 
For  the  events  of  the  laft  war  he  refers  chiefly  to  Dodfley's  Annual 
Kegifter.  The  following  reafon  he  adduces  for  citing  that  work  ^ 
^^  It  may,*'  he  fays,  ^f  well  occafion  a  foiile  to  fee  a  man^  who  ac- 
Icnowledgps  hiipfelf  to  be  the  ivrittr  of  the  Hiftory  of  Europe,  in 
Dodfley's  Annual  Regifter  continued,  io  often  quoting  that  publica* 
lion  among  the  beft  authorities.  But  Ut  it  be  reco]]eAed,  that  the 
authorities  from  whidh  his  ilatements  of  military  affairs  are  there 
given,  are  diflindly  pointed  out  where  thofe  authorities  have  been 
publiflicd."  Our  author  adds,  that  he  has  been  much  affifted  by  pri- 
vate information.  From  the  obje£^,  pl&n,  and  authorities  of  thia 
mrork,  we  now  proceed  to  the  execution. 

He  comn^ences  the  memoirs  by  a  defcription  of  the  battle  of  Thym* 
brium  between  Crcefus  and  Cyius.  7  his  combat  is  very  accurately, 
detailed  from  Xenophoh,  and  the  purpofe  of  the  narrative  is  to  (hew 
^at  Cyrus,  with  a  fmaller  number  of  troops,  not  better  than  thofe  o£ 
|hc  Lydian  monarch,  obtained  the  vidory,  firft  by  his  general  arrange* 
.mcnt,  which  enabled  his  forces  toa£l  with  combined  and  complete  effed, 
whereas  the  movements  of  Crcefus  were  lefs  connected.  Secondly,  Cy- 
nis.lkilfully  concealed  part  of  his  defign  of  combat ;  Crcefus  manifefted 
the  whole  of  his  plan  :  thirdly,  Cyrus  had  prefence  of  mind  to  resnove 
unforefeen  obftacJes,  and  to  avail  himfelf  of  unexpected  occurrences. 
Cyrus  defeated  Crcefus,  not  from  commanding  better  foldiers,  but 
from  better  directing  his  foldiers.  He  vanquiihed  the  King  of  Lydia^ 
and  afterwards  other  fovereigns,  becaufe  he  was  an  ablei:  man  than' 
any  I'f  his  adverfaries.  Our  author  makes  feveral  obfervatipna.on  the 
warfare  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  efpccially  a  fcheme  of  JoAiua  for 
capuring  the  city  Ai ;  and  a  very  able  ftratagem  it  was.  He  quotes 
an  account  of  the  1  rojan  war,  and  imputes  the  capture  of  Priam's 
city  Co  the  fuperior  invention  of  the  Greeks.  In  mere  fighting,  the 
rTrpjans  and  th^^r  allK*  were  a  match  for.  the  Grteks,  but  were  over- 
come b\  firatag^pi*  The  next  inftance  adduced  to  (hew  the  efficacy 
pf  geniu^  in  war,  is  a  contrivance  of  Cambyfes ;  but  a  fucceeding 
'  example  more  forcibly  illuftrates  the  fame  truth.  This  was  the  battle 
of  Alarathop,  in  which,  though  the  fmall  Athenian  band  was  far  more 
W4rjike  than  the  Peifian  multitude,  yet  they  muft  have  been  over- 
wnelnied  by  nun[)bers,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  ability  of  the  general, 
Miltiades  faw  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  the  centre  of  the  enemy* 
and  that  his  hop.s  of  fuccefs  muft  reft  on  attacking  a  weaker  part, 
which  being  thrown  into  confufion,  might  difturb  the  whole  line; 
^htrefore  he  refolyed  the  onfet  ihouid  be  from  the  wings,  and  to  pre. 
vent  bis  pwn  handful  from  hei'rg  furrounded,  he  occupied  fuph  a  pofi- 
tion  as  fcryred  his  rear,  and  made  fuch  preparations  as  fecured  each 
fl^pk.  With  thefe  cfienfive  and  defensive  difpofitiom  he  proceeded 
to  *  attle.  Tnc  Ferftan  generals  had  not  ability  to  countera£l  thefe 
movements,  they  tiufied  to  their  number^^  ai)d  the.  mere  wc>gbt  of 
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he  Perfian,  column  ;  but  the  genius  of  Miltiades  threw  this  ponderous 
body  into  confufion,  and  its  bulk  attacked  by  fkill,  and  managed 
without  (kill,  proved  its  deftrudlion.  Our  author  could  no^t  have  fc- 
leSed  a  happier  inftance  of  mind  overcoming  matter  than  the  battle 
of  Marathon*  Another  reflcflion,  which  he  very  feaforiably  intro- 
duces upon  this  fubje£b,  is  the  fpFrit  of  enthufiaftic  valour,  by  which  ' 
generous  men  are  infpired  to  refift  an  invading  foe.  The  writer  inad-' 
vertently  fuffered  an  error,  we  prefume  of  the  prefs,  to  efcape  him 
in  ftviing  the  Darius,  who  was  king  of  Pcrfia  at  the  time  of  the  battle 
of  Marathon,  Darius  Ochus,  The  Darius  in  queftion,  as  the  Do6lor 
well  knows  was  the  fon  of  Hyftafpes.  Ochus  was  one  of  the  laft  of 
the  Pcrfian  kings  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  after;  After  the  battle 
of  Marathon,  our  author  proceeds  to  the  exploit  of  Leonidas ;  the 
general  tfForts  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  inefficiency  of  multitudes  head- 
ed by  I'uch  a  man  as  Xerxes,  against  troops  which  had  fuch  command* 
trt  as  Themiftocles.  When  the  Do<2or  reaches  Epaminondas,  we  are 
Airprifed  to  find  that  he  confines  his  confideration  entirely  to  the 
battle  of  Mantinea,  whereas  Leu£lra  is  fully  as  important  an  epoch  in 
liiilitary  hiftory.  There  Epaminondas  firft  formed  that  wedge  co- 
lumn which  the  Doftor  mentions  ;  and  by  an  attack  on  a  part,  broke 
the  whole  line  of  the  enemy,  with  fix  thoufand  Thcban^,  reckoned 
only  fecondary  in  valour,  defeated  twenty-four  thoufand  Lacedemo- 
nians, a  nation  that  had  hitherto  been  deemed  invincible.  LeuSra 
would  have  been  one  of  the  happieft  inftances  he  could  have  chofon  to 
illuftrate  his  maxim,  that  viflory  depends  much  more  on  the  genius 
of  the  general,  than  the  troops  which  he  has  to  command.  Epami- 
nondas, a  very  able  man,  with  fix  thoufand,  not  better,  if  fo  good,, 
troops,  overcame  Cleombrotus,  an  ordinary  pafiable  man,  with  twenty- 
four  thoufand.  At  Leuftra  the  Thebans  had  to  meet  an  enemy  that 
knew  not  defeat :  at  Mantinea  they  encountered  an  enemy  that  they 
had  fignally  defeated,  and  reduced  from  being  the  didtators  of  Gfeece 
to  the  lowed  humiliation  and  diftrefs  ;  as  the  author  himiieif  obferves^ 
at  Matitinea  Epaminondas  was  greatly  fuperior  in  numbers.  Splendid 
as  was  that  vi^ory,  therefore,  it  was  of  much  eafier  atchievement  than 
Lca&n,  and  fraught  with  lefs  important  military  inftrudion.  l-rom 
Epaminondas  our  author  naturally  proceeds  to  Philip  of  Macedon,^ 
explains  the  phalanx,  and  indeed  exhibits  a  very  clear  view  both  of 
the  arms  and  arrangements,  and  their  reciprocal  adaptation.  He  fol- 
lows Aletunder  through  his  expedition,  and  prefents  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  the  battle  of  the  Granicus  ;  but  without  much  remark.  On 
the  battle  of  Iflus,  the  fiege  of  Tyre,  and  the  conqueft  of  Egypt,  he, 
makes  no  remarks  j  but  proceeds  to  the  battle  of  Arbela,  which  he  de-^ 
'  firrtbes  with  very  great  accuracy,  and  clearly  ihews  the  vaft  funeriority  , 
of  intelieSual  powers.  ThoiJgh  brave  and  hardy  men,  the  Macedo- 
nians being  about  feven  and  forty  thoufand  to  eleven  hundred  thou** 
fand  in  an  open  country,  where  the  chief  part  of  the  Perfian^  could 
aft,  could  be  no  match  in  phyfical  flrength.  The  battle  wajs  won  b)t 
Ibegenius  of  Alexander  fo  dircdrng  his  attack,  a^  to  make  the  num- 
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bers  deffrudive  to  each  other.    The  following  are  his  obiervations  eit 
the  battle  of  Arbela.  ;    x 

«'  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  with  an  excellent  arrangement,  joined 
to  the  valour  of  his  troops,  Alexander  complelely  defeated  ,|he  fuperior 
Airces  of  Darius,  Neiiher  is  it  to  be  questioned,  that,  in  the  military 
fchools  of  Greece,  the  battle  of  Arbela  was  pointed  out  as  the  mode)  for 
great  actions.  In  it  s^re  aficmbled  all  the  manoeuvres  and  operations  known 
to  the  best  Greek  tacticians.  For  instance,  the  whole  arm)  diawn  upina* 
line,  obliquely  inclined  to  that  of  the  Perfians,  in  order  to  attack'  only  one 
part  of  it,  another  line,  oblique  to  the  wing,  to  fupport  the  cavalry,  the 
half^facings,  to  Be  ready  to  attack  the  enemy  in  flanks  when  advancing ;  a 
fccond  line,  behind  the  phalanx,  to  oppofe  any  attack  on  their  own  rear  ;. 
thofe  grand  facings,  or  wheelings,  frona  the  centre  backwards  tuwards  the 
wings,  when  the  enemy  Qiould  appear  on  the  flaiik ;  that  denfe  body,  or 
wedge,  of  cavalry,  at  tiie  head  of  the  oblique  line,  with  which  Alexander 
pafhed  on,  to  penetrate  the  open  fpace  left  in  the  Perfian  line,  the  columns 
of  infantry  formed  by  the  peltastes,  or  targeteers;  the  breaking  through  of 
the  phalanx,  by  the  Perfians  ;  tlie  mixture  of  light'troops  with  the  cavalry  j 
in  a  word,  the  whole  battle  I'un.iQ.es  the  most  admirajbie  leflons  on  the  art 
of  war  of  the  antients." 

Our  author  follows  Alexanx?er  to  the  war  in  India,  and  battle  with 
King  Pcrus.  Thence  he  pafi'es  to  the  warfare  of  oth?  r  Eaftern  na- 
tions, and  efpecially  the  Parthians;  and  prefents  a  m.elanchly  detail 
of  the  fate  of  Craffus,  which  was  evidently  incurred  by  that,  gencraPs 
want  of  {kill  and  total  ignorance  of  the  enemy  with  vihom  he  had  to 
contend.  He  obferves  chat  the  Parthian  mode  of  warfare  is  the  lame 
(with  different  arms)  with  that  which  in  latter  times  has  been  carried 
on  by  Hyaer,  Tippoo,  and  the  MahrattuS  : 

."  To  fcour  the  country,  cut  off  convoys,  exhaust  their  enemy  by  a  lon^ 
dance  afler  them,  through  countries  witn  which  they  are  unacquainted,  and. 
in  which  they  may  be  iurprized  by  ambudics;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
circumslancei  require,  or  opportunities  invite,  to  draw  iheni  into  the  plaia 
country,  where  their  immenfe  bodies  of  cavalry  may  act  .igainst  f  mailer, 
though  firmer,  bodies  of  infantry,  with  advantage ;  where  they  may  ha rafs 
them  by  constant  skirmilhes,  without  much  lofs  to  themfelves,  or  con[iplet.e!y  , 
furround  them.'* 

From  the  Macedonians  and  Afiatics  our  author  proceeds  to  the  Ro-, 
mans;  and  firfl  confide} s  the  Ir^ion  as  oppofcd  to  tne  MacedoniaOi 
phahnx,  and  excmplifirs  tVic  jullricfs  ol  an  obf'-rvation  which  wo 
quoted  from  the  preface,  that  viftory  depends  not  mcr^rly  on  the  rfiafs,,. 
but  the  compound  ratio  of  force  and  velocity,  together  with  (kilful. 
dire£^ion.  1  he  united  flrength  and  vcrfality  of  the  Reman  body  was* 
fuperior  to  the  mere  ftrcngth  of  ,ihe  phalanx.  _  The  phahinx  was, 
adapted  only  to  fp^ciflc  ground,  whereas  the  legion  could  a6l  on  any 

frc-nnd.  Thi..  remsik  oui  author  illuftrates  from  the  battle  in  which. 
*lsminius  overcame  Philip,  and  compelled  him  to  accept  of  a  peace 
on  the  tcims  of  r^e  cont^ueror,.  and  from  the  battle  in  wb«ch  iKmilius 
Piiulus  defeated  fcrfeus  the  ion  of  Pbilipi  and  reduced  Macedonia  to/ 
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be  a  Roman  province.  We  are  next  conduced  to  the  wart  between 
the  Romans  aA«l  Carthaginians  i  and  our  author  prefents,  from  Poly- 
biusy  a  very  matierly  account  of  the  battle  of  Cannae.  He  clearly 
(hews  .he  pivot  on  which  vi£lory  turned  in  a  battle  in  which  half  the 
number  of  troops,  generaUy  inferior,  beat  eighty  thoufand  Romans, 
t  becaufc  the  fm alter  number  was  commanded  by  a  moft  confummate 
leader  ^  and  the  greater  number  by  an  officer  of  ordmary  talents  with 
the  prefumption  and  precipitancy  of  fclf  conceited  ignorance.  The 
battle  of  Zama  was  fought  between  two  general  of  the  very  higheft 
OlMj  but  the  event  there  turned  on  the  troops  which  they  refpedively 
commanded.  The  defeat  of  Hannibal  there,  when  with  an  equal 
Dumber  contending  againft  a  General  almoft  equal  to  hlmfelf,  the 
troops  of  Hannibal  being  bad/  and  of  his  competitor  being  good/ 
merely  (hews  that  thegreateit  abrltties  cannot  avail  without  materials. 
From  the  time  of  Hannibal  the  Romans  were  fo  much  (uperior\o  the 
enemies  with. whom  they  engaged,  that  our  author  thinks  none  of 
their  wars  afford  much  military  lefibn^  until  the  civil  conceft  between 
Pompey  and  Ce&u*.  We  do  not  altogether  agree  with  him  that,  in 
this  ijitermedtate  time,  they  noiet  with  no  ferious  refiftance  in  their* 
ambitious  career.  The  war  of  Numantia,  protra£led  by  careleflTneA 
and  luxury,  and  brought  to  a  clofe  by  the  reftoration  of  diicipline  and 
energy,  is  not  devoid  of  military  inftru£^ion,  perftf£^ly  coincident 
with  that  which  our  author  U>  very  ably  delivers.     The  war  of  Ju-« 

furtha  reprefied  the  Roman  ambition,  and  both  under  Metellus  and 
fsrius  called  forth  very  great  difplays  of  military  ability,  as  may  be 
leen  in  Salluft.  The  Cimbri  and  Teutones  did  more  than  check  the 
ambitious  ^career  of  the  Romans,  they  threatened  the  ftate  with  de-> 
AruiElion.  The  ultimate  vidories  of  the  Romans  over  the  valiant 
hordes  of  the^e  Northern  barbarians,  tend  ftronglyto  confirm  the  ex«» 
cellent  and  faTourite  pofitiun  r>f  our  author,  that  in  warfare  genius  and 
wifdom  are  moft  likely  to  be  fuperior  ;  at  teaft  where  they  have  great 
difficulties  to  encounter.  The  efforts  of  Svlla  againft  Mithrldate^,  a 
very  obftinate  and  formidable  enemy  of  Roman  ambition,  illuftrate 
the  fame  principle.  Sertonius,  with  Spaniards,  long  an  overmatch  for 
the  Roman*  legions,  is  an  instance  of  the  fame  truth  ^  and  we  do  wifll 
emr  author  had  not  fo  curforily  pafTed  over  the  feventh  century  of  Ro* 
man  war  hiftory.  In^  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  we  find  Casfar  at 
Dycaccbium ;  and  foan  after  are  brought  to  the  battle  of  Pharfalia, 
te  which  Dr.  Thornton  has  beftowed  very  accurate  attention  ;  and  of 
wfaxh  he  has' exhibited  a  moft  mafleily  view.  Caefar,  he  clearly  de<« 
snonflrates,  with  a  much  fmaller  number  of  equal  troops,  (for  the^ 
were  all  the  beft  ii>the  world)  from  a  difadvantageous  lituation,  de* 
leattd  Pompey,  with  his  great  numbers,  veryftronglv  pofled.  Crfar 
ccrraiply  both  in  war  and  politics  was  uniformly  fuccefsful,  bccaufe 
he  was  a  Aucb  abler  man  than  any  with  whom  he  had  to  contend, 
}ntl\e  ancient. portkm  of  the  hiftory,  the  battles,  which  are  the  beft 
dcfLTribcd,  both  afibrd  and  produte  the  moft  impottaht  military  lefibnt 
are  the  battles  of  Marathon  and  Arbcla  -,  Cannse  aildPharfalia.    The 
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'  DoAor  thinks  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt,  in  fucb  a  limited  w'oric,  an 
account  of  tiie  moft  important  battles  fought  by  the  Rodians  in  the 
latter  periods  of  their  empire ;  and  we,  in  a  great  meafure,  agree 
with  htm.  Indeed  the  events  of  the  declining  ages  of  Rome,  afford 
lef»  of  military  than  of  moral  leUbn.  It  was  not  the  extraordinary 
individual  Hannibal  by  military  genius  and  invention  overcoming  the 
lefs  able  Fiaminius  and  Varro,  though  at  the  head  of  fully  better 
troops,  it  W95  barbarian  (Irength  and  energy  slg^infl  degenerate  ener* 
vation^  He  gives  a  ihort  account  of  Saracenic  and  Tartarian  war« 
fare,  in  the  middle  ages,  over  Afia,  Africa,  and  Eaftern  Europe.—* 
Next  be  brings  us  to  events  with  Which  we  are  much  better  acquainted^ 
the  wars  between  England  and  Scotland.  Both  nations  he  juftly 
deems  among  the  leaft  barbarous  of  the  middle  ages«  Both  were  na« 
tionally.ffallant  and  intelligent,  they  refpeAively  Succeeded  according 
to  the  talents  of  the  prince  by  whom  they  happened  to  be  command- 
ed. Robert  Bruce,  one  of  the  greateft  monarchs  of  Scotland,  headed 
bis  army  of  thirty  thoufand  men,  when  Edward  the  Second,  one  of 
Che  weakeft  princes  of  England,  headed  the  Engliih  of  one  btindred 
thoufand  men.  They  met  at  Bannockburn,  aud  the  fuperior  ability 
of  Robert  in  the  choice  of  ground,  difpofitionof  his  troops,  and  avatU 
ing  himfelf  of  events,  decided  the  fate  of  the  day*  Not  long  after, 
Robert  being  dead,  and  a  prince  of  very  extraordinary  ability,  Edward 
the  Third,  on' the  Englifh  throne,  the  forces  of  Edward  gained  a  fignal 
vi£lory  at  Halidown  HiiK 

We  are  now  conduced  to  the  fecond  part — war  after  the  invention 
of  gunpowder.  This  period  is  introduced  by  fame  general  remarks  on 
the  changes  which  it  has  produced  in  the  art  of  war  ;  after  which  we 
follow  war  hiftory  from  the  partial  employment  of  that  fubftance  to 
its  very  general  ufe ;  including  a  view  of  the  various  inftruments  to 
which  the  invention  has  given  rife.  Our  author  prefents  a  (ketch  of 
the  battles  of  Crecy,  Poidiers,  and  Agincourt,  whicti  bore  a  ftriking 
refemblance  to  each  other  in  difpofition,  operation,  and  refult.  Ac 
Crecy,  Edward  the  Third  was  far  inferior  to  the  enemy  in  numbers, 
but  occupied  fuch  a  pofition  as  to  give  ful)  cScSt  to  his  troops,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  fecure  them  from  being  flanked  or  furrounded  b^ 
the  Gallic  multitude.  The  French  did  not  difpofc  of  their  men  (o 
as  to  avail  themfelves  of  their  numbers  ;  the  Black  Prhice,  who  com* 
manded  the  van,  made  fuch  an  tmpreflion  as  was  irrriiftible  where  he 
pointed,  his  force^  and  the  confufion  which  he  caufed  there  extended 
to' the  reil.  The  new  artillery  of  the  Englifh  affifted  in  completing 
the  difmay  of  the  enemy  ;  but  the  genius  of  Edward  the  Third  in 
planning,  and  the  energetic  heroifm  of  his  fon  in  executing,  deters 
mined  the  viSory.  At  Poitiers,  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  with 
twelve  thoufand  to  encounter  fixty  thoufand  ;  but  now,  at  twenty* 
feven,  mature  in  wifdom,  as  at  feventeen  he  had  beea  tranfcendant  ia 
lieroifm,  he  made  fuch  an  arrangement  as  enabled  all  his  men  to  zQ^ 
and  not  nearly  all  the  enemy.  He  irritated  the  French  prince  to  ad* 
vance  into  a  lane,  between  hedges  the  moft  incommodious  for  hia 
Bumbets,  and  which  our  Edward  bad  preyioufly  prepared  for  his  re« 
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ccption  in  a  manner  that  Hannibal  could  not  have  exceeded.    He 
lined  the  bufiies  with  troops  on  each  fide,  attacked  the  defencelefa 
flanks  of  the  enemy,  while  he^imrelf  charged  them  in  front ;    tbef  . 
endeavoured  to  retreat,  but  falling  back  among  their. own  army,  they 
communicated   their  confufibn.     Edward,    forefeeing  this   probable 
contingency,  had  made  dirpofitions  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  dif.rder^ 
by  polling  a  party  in  ambufcade  to  attack  the  Frertch  in  the  rear. 
vThe  battle  of  A2j:incour(  was  gained  by  Henry  againft  an  army  as 
much  fuperior  as  chat  which  his  greatgrandfather  and  great  uncle  had  ^ 
to  encounter.     He  adopted  a  fimilar  order,  fecured  his  flanks  and  rear^. 
and  bore  on  one  point  of  the  French  force  with  fuch  ability  andeffeA' 
as  to  produce  confufion  and  rout  to  the  enemy,  and  a  moft  cieciflve* 
vi6lory  to  the  Engliih.     If  the  French  commanders  had  been  equally 
ikilful,  they  either  would  have  avoided  battle,  ordifpofed  of  their  nu- 
merous and  brave  troops  to  much  better  advantage :  hut  the  valiant 
and  wife  princes  of  England  defeated  the  French  becaufe  Providence 
«bad  beftowed  upon  them  much  better  heads,  and  ftill  firmer,  hearts^ 
than  on  their  antagoniils.     Thefe  are  qualities,  it  muft  be  owned, 
ivhich  many  Engliw  commanders  pofTefled  and  exerted  }    when  they 
Aid  our  hiftory  has  few  defeats  to  record  from  Frenchmen,  or  any  other 
enemies.     The  battle  of  FlouJen  was  gained  by  the  fuperior  ability 
of  Surrey,  over  not  a  weak  prince,  but  what  had  the  fame  effcd,  a 
prince  totally  ignorant  of  war.     Our  author  now  proceeds  to  Turkiik 
warfare,  but  their  victories  appear  to  have  been  gained  by  ftrength 
and  prowefs  over  effeminacy,  more  than  by  ability  over  intelledual 
weaknefs.     The  Turks  had  a  military  fpirit,  but  never  an  eminent 
military  genius.     Next  we  are  conduded  to  the  wars  in  Italy,  be- 
tween the  French  and  Spaniards,  when  artillery  and  muflcetry  began 
to  be  well  underftood.     Here  is  exhibited  a  view  of  French  progrefs 
in'  military  fkill.     About  twenty-five  pages  are  devoted  to  the  ware 
and  inventions  of  Guftavus  Adolphus,  and  that  is  one  of  the  moft  in* 
terefting  parts  of  the  work.     After  an  introdu£(ion  on  the  modern- 
modes  of  arranging  armies  he  prefents  a  very  mafterly  view  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Rocroi,  wherein  the  fuperior  genius  of  Conde  (by  the  bye  we 
rather  think  he  was  then  only  Count  or  Duke  d'Enguien,  his  fiither 
or  other  predeceflbr  being  s|iive),  with  an  army  not  more  numeroua» 
overcame  the  fineft  body  of  infantry  in  the  whole  world.   The  victory 
of  that  Prince  over  Melos  is  certamly  as  ftriking  an  inftance  in  fup* 
port  of  our  author's  general  do£h-ine  as  could  be  adduced. 

We  next  attend  the  DoStor  over  ground  that  every  Briton  muft 
tread  with  delightrrrthe  wars  of  Marlborough.  The  battle  of  Blenheim 
is  one  of  his  moft  mafterly  exhibitions.  Therein  he  clearly  and  lumt« 
noufly  paints  the  Puke  ct(  Marlborough  commanding  an  inferior  force, 
to  Marihal  Tallard,  who  had  an  opportunity  of  pofting  himfelf  fa 
ftrongly  as  to  be  inacceffible.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  faw  Tallard. 
was  not  availing  himfelf  of  his  advantages  by  fortifying  appriiaches  i 
be,  therefore,  availed  himfelf  of  the  omiifion,  moved  forward  with 
fuch  rapidity  as  gave  the  French  i;k>  Ume  for  preparation.    Marlbo* 

roughs 
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roughs  affiflied  by  Prince  £ogcne,  •  lb  arranged  tbe  whole  combined 
troops  that  they  aded  as  one  body,     Tallard,  affifted  by  the  Ele6lor 
«f  Bavaria,  made  Aicb  difpofitionfi  that  they  were  two  detached   ar* 
iliie^.     Marlborough  occupied  ground  (which  the  French  a  little  be. 
fere  might  have  feized)  that  enabled  every  cofnpany  and  every  man  to 
t£t  efficiently.     Tallard  pent  up  a  great  b;;dy  of  hk  troops  in  a  village 
whence  they  could  not  annoy  the  enemy,  and  could  very  little  fupport 
their  fellow  foldiers.     Seeing  the  difpoficions  of  their  commander  the* 
Englilh  and  their  allies  went  on  with  the  boldeft  confidence.     The 
Ikifful  general,  with  his  army  all  moving  in  harmony,   defeated    the 
unfkilful  general  with  his  army  in  broken  and  detached  bodies.      In 
the  charader  of  Marlborough  and  Tallard  we  find  victory  and  defeat. 
At  Ramillies  Marlborough  gained  a  vidory  by  equal  fuperfority  of 
talents  and  efforts     At  Malplaquet,  having  to  contend  againft  V  illars, 
avety  able  man,  the  ftill  fuperior  ability  of  Marlborough  prevailed, 
but  the  victory  was  not  fo  fignal.     Gal  way,   commanding  in  Spain, 
though  a  brave  man,  at  the  head  of  as  good  troops  as  any  which 
Marlborough  commanded,  was  defeated,  at  Almanza,  in  enconnter* 
ing  a  leader  of  fuperior  genius,  the  Duke  of  Btrwick.     The  fertile 
invention  of  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  recovered  viftory  to  the  Engliih 
in  Spain.     The  next  battle  that  is  mentioned  is  the  battle  of  Fonte- 
noy,  op  the  meafures  of  which,  our  author  touches  delicately,  and 
lays  the  blame,  in  a  great  meafure,  on  the  failure  of  the  Dutch. 

The  third  part  brings  us  to  war  fmce  the  introduflion  of  the  Pruf- 
fian  tallies,  and  in  prefatory  pages,  traces  military  arrangements  froni 
the  time  of  the  Greeks  to  the  commencement  of  the  feven  years  war. 
Our  author  gives  a  clear  and  concife  (ketch,  of  the  fucceflive  battles  of 
, Frederic,  and  no  part  of  his  narrative  more  ftroft^Iy  evinces  his  doc^rinc^ 
that  the  ableft  men  are  likely  to  make  the  befl  generals.  Indeed  In 
Frederic  it  was  frequently  the  mere  invention  of  the  iBoment  that  de- 
termined the  viftory.  Dr,  Thomfon  now  condu£)^s  us  to  a  period 
which  we  contemplate  with  regret,  our  campaigns  in  America.  But 
Frederic  himfelf  victorious  at  Rofbach,  Miltiades  at  Marathon,  A!ex« 
ander  at  Arbela,  Caefar  at  Fharfalia,  and  Marlborough  at  Blenheim, 
do  not  more  fttongly  evince  the  efficacy  of  talents  and  efforts  to  irt* 
fure  fuccefs than  Howe  with  such  a  British  army,  toialiy  inefficient. 
He  had  foldiers  equal  to  any  that  ever  exifte^l ;  but  the  foldiers  had 
not  a  general.  In  this  part  of  bis  narrative  our  author,  we  think, 
^bounds  too  much  in  extrads  from  the  hiftory  of  Stedman. 

Laftly»  we  come  to  the  wars  that  arofe  from  the  French  revolution. 
In  his  account  of  the  firft  campaign,  1792,  he  imputes  the  fuccefles 
of  the  French  nearthe  riofe  of  the  year  to  the  enthufinrm  of  fuppfed 
liberty  in  fome  degree,  but  chiefly  to  the  immenfe  numbers  ^hich 
were  brought  into  the  field.  The  defer iption  of  the  battle  of  Jemappe 
it  clear,  but  without  any  novelty  of  difcovery  or  particular  remark. 
He  proceed!  to  the  contefts  with  the  Pruffians  and  Auftrians,  but  here 
we  find  little  generalization.  The  battle  of  Fleurus  is  accurately  nar* 
i«t«d,  but  without  anyjetroipeAton  of  that  reparation  of  the.  allies, 
•  whicl^ 
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«phich  was  not  withoftt  its  i0fluence  on  that  erent  as  well  as  the  gene- 
ral refuft  of  the  campaign.     The  fucceding  battles  in  the  Low  Coun« 
tries  between  the  French  and  Germans  are  mentioned,  but  with  hardljr 
my  remat k  ;  and  we  vcmfk  fay,  that  no  portion  of  the  military  memoirs 
prefent  near  fuch  a  fmall  portion  of  military  indrudion  as  the  cam- 
paigns 1793  and  1794.  in  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries.     Indeed 
we  cannot  fee  one  leflbn  in  the  account  of  thefe  two  years,  either  of 
example  or  of  warning,  and  very  important  vears  they  are  in  military 
hiftory,  and  through  that  importance  infinitely  more  important  in  po- 
litical hiftpry.     The  operation  of  the  Englifli  troops  in  1793  and  1794 
we  do  not  recoiled^  to  have  feen  once  mentioned.     Pichegru  appears 
to  us  to  have  been  a  general  equal  to  any,  and,  except  Moreau,  far 
(  r4]perior  fb  any  other  general   that  fupported  the  French  revolution. 
We  regret  that  he  is  not  mentioned.     After  a  Ihort  (ketch  of  parties  at 
Paris,  our  auTht)r  proceeds  to  the  firft, Italian  campaign  of  Buonaparte^ 
and  very  properly  pafles  unnoticed  mere  rapidity  of  movements.    Nei* 
ther  does  he  mention  the  battle  of  Lodi,  which  certainly  appeared 
liker  the  defperation  of  phrenzy  than  the  cool  intrepidity  of  a  real 
hero.     He  attributes  fome  degree  of  merit  to  the  ftratagem  of  that 
adventurer  for  efcaping  from  a  de^chment  of  Auftrians.    The  expe- 
dient, however,  of  pretending  to  be  followed  by  a  large  body  of  men 
was  quite  obvious  to  invention,  and  very  common  in  pra<3ice.     At^ 
tending  this  leader  to  the  clofe  of  the  campaign  we  are  happy  to  find 
the  Do£lor  does  not  af&gn  his  fuccefs  to^iftinguiflied  ability  ;  but  to 
rapid  movement  and  verfatile  dexterity.     There  was  another  caufe  on 
which  we  wifh  he  had  touched,  the  want  of  fidelity  among  many  of 
theAuftrian  officers.     Our  author  does  not  aflert  that  fiuonaparts 
furmounted  great  difficulties :  we  think  he  had  not  great  difficulties  ' 
to  furmount.     He  beftows  high  praife  on  Moreau  ;    and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  the  fiege  of  Acre,  which  he  repeats,  in  a  great  degree,  troim 
his  own  Annual  Regifter.     This  celebrated  operation  draws  forth  very 
few  reflections.     The  Auftrian  and  Ruflian  campaign  of  1799  is  alfo 
ftctchcd,  but  with  little  accompaniment  of  remark.     Of  the  battle  of 
Marsngo  our  author  prefents  a  £bort  and  impartial  account,  and  clofes 
his  memoirs  with  therbattle  of  Alexandria. 

The  fcantinefs  of  remark  in  the  laft  nine  years  of  the  Memoirs  we 
are  far  from  imptiting  to  want  of  powers  in  the  author,  to  deduce 
from  the  hiftory  of  that  period  as  valuable  leflbns  as  from  any  former 
period.  But  we  are  aware  of  the  delicacy  of  the  fubjedV,  and  make 
allowances  for  the  peculiar  circumflances  of  the  cafe.  Neverthelefs^ 
without  entering  into  an  inveftigation  of  the  defign,  plan,  or  execo* 
tion,  of  every  military  meafure  that  was  adopted  by  Bricain  and  her 
allies,  we  mud,  qd  the  wb4>le,  obferve,  that  as  far  as  this  nation  was 
concerned,  without  b<ing  implicated  in  the  counfeh  or  operations  of 
allies,  we  were  fignally  fuccefsful }  and  Britain,  even  in  her  miHtary 
efforts  of  tbe  laft  war,  maintained  that  fuperiority  which  Crecy  fi^rft 
proved,  and  fo  many  fucceeding  fccnes  have  confirmed.  We  (houU 
not  have  befitated  to  take  up  Britilh  effort,  and  wifh  our  author  had 

done 
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done  the  fame.  We  rather,  however,  regret  the  want  of  what  mighty 
and  we  think  would  have  produced  able  and  valuable  remark,  thancen- 
fure  the  om  fli  >n. 

The  Military  Memoirs  conftitute  a  perfornaance  of  combined  infor* 
mation  and  inftruchon ;  always  uiefu I,  and  at  preicnt  pcculurly  fca- 
fonable  and  intereiiing.  We  have  fairly  anJ  cand  diy  lUted  points  on 
ivhich  we  differ  from  the  author,  in  the  fame  farnefs  we  mud. pro- 
nounce our  opinion  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  a  work  of  meritorious 
defign,  beneficial  tendency,  and  judicious  feledion,  particularly  dc- 
ferving  of  the  perufal  of  officei^s  andthojewho  have  the  appointment  of 
officers.  The  work  is  indeed  an  hiftorical  illuftration,  in  military  Tub* 
jech,  of  the  grand  maxim  of  Juvenal,  that  a  rigid  adherence  to  the 
didates  of  wifdom  in  a  great  meafure  controuis  the  power  of  fortune. 


'*  Nullum  numeh  habes,  (i  non  prudentia  defit- 
■    .       fortuna/* 
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ON  Mr.  O/s  chapter  concerning  Repentance  our  author  makes  no 
remarks ;  and  on  that  which  treats  of  Original  Sin,  we  find 
none  which  we  deem  of  fufficient  importance  to  be  laid  before  our 
readers.  But  his  ftri£tures  on  Mr.  O.'s  fixth  chapter,  which  relates 
to  Juftification^  are  rich  in  found  criticifm,  and  in  equally  found  di- 
vinity. He  begins  with  ob,fervin|»  that  much  of  what  has  beeji  writ- 
ten on  the  fubje£^  has  been  advanced  more  with  a  view  to  fupprirt 
fome  pre-eftablilhed  fyftem,  than  with  an  eye  to  the  truth.  But  the 
real  merits  of  the  caufe,  he  thinks,  lie  within  a  narrow  compafs.— 
Our  venerable  reformers  laboured  to  eradicate  the  grofs  and  profitable 
error  which  had  long  prevailed  in  the  Church  of  Rome  with  regard  to 
the  dodrine  of  human  merit. 

"  Whoever,  therefore,  confiders  Chrid  to  be  the  only  meritmous  cause  of 
man's  falvation,  and  works  as  requilite  to  determine  the  quality  of  that  faith 
which  can  alone  be  inftrumentai  to  the  falvation  of  the  party,  will  belie^ve 
every  thing  neceffary  to  be  believed  on  this  important  fubjed.  He  will  iee 
that  works,  the  fruit  of  faith,  while,  to  make  ul'e  of  the  language  of:  our 
reformers,  they  are  decidedly  '  Qmt  out  from  .  the  ffice  of  jultifynig/  muft 
iltU  be  prefent  in  the  juOified  party,  (in  all  cafes  .vhere  works  are  poiliblej 
as  the  sine  yua  non,  without  which  he  will  not  hnali ;>  be  laved.  *  For  with-^ 
out  holinefs  (we  are  told)  no  man  (hall  fee  the  L«V,|/  This  neccflTary  di[^ 
crimination  between  man's /i/Z;  to  falvation,  and  \\\s  fiersonal  quaHficatim  for 
it»  contains  the  whole  pith  of  the  argument  employed  en  this  much,  though 
in  my  judgment,  unneceflarily,  controverted  fubjedt.'"    (Pp.  233-255.) 

Mr.  O.,  inordef  to  prejudice  his  readers  againfl  thofe  who  talk  of. 
two  juftifications,  a /&y?  and  zfinaly  invidioufly  afcribes  the  diftindioa 
to  ^*  Taylor  the  Socinian."    But  if  the  diflin^ion  be  a  true  one,  it  is 

not 
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not  to  be  rejected  becaufe  held  by  a  Socinian.  Or  muft  we  rehcmncei 
the  dodrine  of  the  Trinity  becaufis  it  is  held  by  the  Church  of  Rome  ? 
This  mode  of  arjisqingf,  or  raiher  of  biaffing  the  reader's  mind,  is  infi* 
nitely  difgraceful  •to  thofe  who  adopt  it.  But  Mr.  O.  c^n  by  no  meant 
;|llow  that  '*  to  be  baptised"  and  "  to  be  juftified"  are  of  the  fame 
import,  though  the  Homily  on  Salvation  employs  them  as  fynony- 
XDous.  We  wonder  not  at  this  ;  for  his  fcheme  excludes  the  notion 
that  juftification  is  annexed  to  baptifm.  Mr.  O.  is  a  ftienuous  advo- 
cate for  the /r/<rtf/y#^  of  our  public  ftandards,  when  their  language 
fuits  his  purpofe.  But,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  becaufe  Dr.  Hey  allows 
that  the  word  "  juftification"  is  feldom  or  ever  ufcd  as  (Vnonyoious 
with  *^  baptifm/'  except  in  our  article  and  homily,  Mr.  O.  thinks  it 
**  higWy  improbable  that  it  is  (o  ufcd  there."  "  This,"  fays  Mr.  D. 
**  appears  to  be  ftrange  reafoniog.  For,  upon  this  principle,  the 
articles  and  homilies,  which  are  appealed  to  as  the  ftandard  for  the 
church  dodirine,  are  not  to  be  received  according  to  the  letter,  but 
according  to  the  fenfe  [which]  Mr.  O.  thinks  proper  to  affix  to  them." 
(p.  238.J  But  our  reformers,  when  they  joined  the  words  •*jufti- 
ned''  and  ^^  baptised"  as  fynonymous,  really'meant  what  they  faid : 
for  they  lay  it  down,  as  a  fundamental  poiition,  that  '^  i;f/2?»/j,  being 
baptized,  and  dying  in  their  infancy,  are  by  Chrift's  facrifice,  waflied 
from  their  fms,  brought  to  God's  favour,  and  made  his  children,  and 
inheritors  of  his  kin^om  of  Heaven."  (Horn,  of  Salv.  p.  17.)  But 
this,  we  prefume,  Mr.  O.  himfelf  will  allow  to  be  a  good  defcriptioa 
of  perfons  juQiiied.  The  pa0age  of  the  homily  which  we  have  here 
produced  is  alfo  produced  by  Mr.  O. ;  but,  to  guard,  Ive  fuppoCr, 
againft  the  ^*  iniquity  of  quotation/'  he  has  given  it  in  a  form  which, 
inftead  of  teaching  what  it  actually  does  teach,  ih^  juftification  cf  in^' 
fants  by  baptifm^  make$  it  applicable  to  Chriftians  in  general.  This 
was  eafily  done.  Nothing  more  was  .required  than  to  fupprefs  the 
words  ^^  infants,  being  baptized,  and  dying  in  tbeir  infancy,"  and  to 
fubfiitute  the  fimple  pronoun  we,  "  Had,"  /ays  Mr.  D.  "  the  au- 
thor of  a  *  Guide  to  the  Church'  thus  quoted^  he  certainly  would  not 
have  been  fpared  "     (p.  242.) 

.  On  this. momentous  fubjedl  our  author  appeals,  as  we  had  alfo 
done*,  to  the  rubric  at  the  end  of  the  baptifmal  fervice,  and  to  the 
reference  made  by  the  Xlth  article  to  the  homily  on  falvation.  The 
argument  drawn  from  thefe  inconteftible  authorities  we  venture  to 
prophefy  that  neither  Mr.  O.,  nor  any  of  his  **  regular  Evangelical 
Minifters,"  will  ever  dare  to  meet.  On  this  point  they  have  only 
one  alternative^  which  is  either  to  relinquifli  the  dodrines  of  Calvin^ 
or  their  new  defignatidn  of  M  the  True  Chur^chmen."  But,  faya 
Mr.  O.  *'  the  notion"  that  juftification  is  fynonymous  with  baptifm, 
''  is  overthrown  by  their  Tiwn  hypothefis  ;  namely,  that  it  (uppafea 
<  men  to  do  their  part  faithfully  /and  that  we  are  then  only  put  in  a 
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wiTf  of  being  eternally  happy,  if  ail  things  go  on  well ;  |)Ut  thftt  we 
may  lofe  our  way."  Thai  a  perfon  once  juftificd  can  lofe  his  way  is 
a  dodrine  which  Mr.  O.,  we  kiio^,  like  a  good  Calvinift,  regards  ai 
abfurd*  It  is  neverthclefs  the  do^rine  of  the  Church,  as  we  hive 
unantwerably  proved  in  another  place*.  For  our  reformers,  as  Mr. 
D.  obferves,  held  the  dodrine  of  affurarxe  of  falvaitoci  only  (o  far  as 
infants  dying  in  their  infancy  were  concerned  ;  whilft,  in  all  other 
cafes,  they  confidered  baptifm  as  the  conveyance  of  benefits  fubje£l 
to  contingency,  as  an  admiflion  into  a  itate  of  filvatton  which  might 
afterwards  be  loft."  Of  this  queftion  the  judgnaent  pronounced  by 
the  Church  with  regard  to  the  penitent  thief  is  drcifive. 

But,  argues  Mr.  O.  if  it  be  true  that  juflificatiou  may  be  loft,  and 
alfo  that  it  is  the  fame  as  baptiftn,  'then,  in  order  to  regain  it  we  muft 
be  rebaptized.  If  Mr.  O.  thought  that  this  confeqaence  followed,  he 
was  grofsly  ignorant  of  the  deSrinc  both  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  of  the  Primitive  Church.  '  H.s  fjivonrite  Auguftine  taught  a  very 
diferent  leflbn.  **  Semel  perccpcam,"  fays  that  father,  ^*  parvulus 
eratiam  non  amtttit,  nifi  propria  impietate,  ft  aetatis  acceflfu  tarn  ma- 
las  evaferit.  Tunc  enim  etiam  propria  incipiet  habere  peccata^  quae 
non  regeneratione,"  or  a  repetition  of  the  facrament  of  baptifm >  **au- 
feraotur,  {fA  alia  curatione  fanentur"  (Ad.  BoniF.  Epift.  08.)  This 
§ther  curt  confifts  in  repentance,  and  renewed  obedience.  By  employ- 
ing this  cure  the  perfon  baptized  retains  the  benefit  of  his  original 
baptifm,  which  needs  not  be  repeated.  **  And  in  this  fenfe,"  adds 
our  author,  **^  though  not  in  the  fenfe  in  which  it  is  ufed  by  fome 
modern  teachers,  the  maxim  *  once  regenerate  and  always  regenerate* 
is  a  true  maxim  in  Chriftianity,  and  was  aui  eftabiifiied  pne  in  the 
Primitive  Church."  (P.  247.)  We  are  far,  however,  from  being  of 
opinion  that  Mr.  O.  believed  in  the  juftnefs  of  his  own  inference  from 
juftification's  being  fyrionynous  with  baptifm*  We  obfervcdf,  as 
Mr.  D.  alfo  docs,  that  he  produces,  from  the  homily  on  falvation,  a 
parage  which  renders  h:5  own  rcaibning  ridiculous.  We  fald  that 
wc  fuppofed  that  he  intended  to  be  witty.  But,  perhaps,  we  Ihould 
have  been  nearer  the  truth  it  we  had  faid  that  this  was  one  of  his 
raeaneft  attempts  to  confounii  the  queftion,  and  to  puzzle  his  readers. 

Mr.  O.  howfcvcr,  talks  of  baptifm  as  "  a  bare  admidson  into  the 
Chriftian  religion,  (p.  .180.)  \  and  the  dodtrtne  of  the  Chriftian  Ob* 
ferver  is  that  **  Baptifm  is  only  the  outward  fign  of  an  admiftion  into 
the  Church,  adminittcrcd  by  tallible  men,  and  may  or  may  not  be  ac- 
companied by  the  inward  and  fpiritual  grace  of  juft.fication,  which  is 
the  z&  of  God  alone.'*  fChrif.  OHf.  July  1802  )  Mr.  O.  too,  hav- 
ing laid  it  down  that  a  man  is  juftified  only  when  he  rightly  believes 
(p.  179«\  very  evidently  dift);tieves  that  infants  are  juftified  by  bap- 
tifm.    Thus  do  Mr.  O.  and  the  Chriftian  Obfei  ver,  to  ufe  the  words 


•  See  AMTi-jAcoBiMRiviaw,  Vol.  XV.  Pp.279,  280. 
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ef  oar  excdlcfit  author,  "  in  dire£l  contradiSfi$n  to  the  cxprcfs  doc- 
trine of  our  Church,  think — the  former^  that  perfons  under  age  cannot 
be  jirftiAed  by  biptifm  >  the  latter^  that  the  inward  and  fpiritual  ^race 
may  or  miay  nst  accompany  the  outward  and  viiible  fi^n  ;  whi  it  both^ 
with  the  XXVth  and  XXVIIth  articles,  as  it  were,  flaring  them  ia 
the  face,  which  tell  them  that  *  baptifm  is  not  only  a  iign  of  proief- 
lion,  but  alfo  a  fign  of  regeneration ;  by  which)  as  by  an  inllrument^ 
the  piomifes  of  God  are  vifibly  figntd  and  lealed'  to  the  baptized 
party,  appear  to  be  equal  y  agreed  m  confidering  baptifm  as  *  only 
the  outward  fign  .(»f  admilli(»n  into, the  Cnurch  ;'  or,  in  Mr,  O/t 
words,  *  the  -are  admiflion  into  the  Chridian  religion."  (p.  255.) 

But  the  Chriltian  ObCrver  has  farther  difcoVered  that  the  (acra- 
ment  of  baptifni  may  be  ineffedtual,  becaufe  it  is  ad>nini(lered  by/tf/- 
lihli  men.  Is  the  Chiiilian  Observer,  then,  a  believer  in  the  Roman 
Cathdlic  principle,  that  the  intention  of  Me  Miniitcr  is  neceifary  to 
the  validity  of  the  facrament?  ,  Or  docs  he  thini:  that  the  weakneb 
of  the  inftrument  employed  can  make  void  the  pofitive  itilHiution  of 
Chrift?  So,  at  leaft,  we  are  ceriair,  thought  not  St.  Paul.  *'  We 
have,''  he  fays,  **  this  treafure  in  earthen  veflels,  that  the  excellency 
of  the  power  may  be  of  God,  anJ  not  of  us."  (2  Cor.  iv.  7.}  The 
fentiments  of  our  Churc(i,  on  this  momei'tous  ful^jc^,  arc  no  left 
explicit,  and  are  fully  explained  in  her  XXVIth  article.  We  have 
no  hefitaiion^  therefore,  whatever,  to  ilile,  with  our  author,  thefe 
pofitions  of  Mr.  O.  and  of  the  Chridian  Obferver,  downright  herejyi 
and  moft  heartily  do  we  concur  in  the  following  weighty  lefledions  : 

"  Sorry  am  I  to  think  that  fuch  erroneous  opinions,  relative  to  a  facra* 
tnent  of  our  Church,  (hould  conltilule  part  of  that  new  fydem  of  divinity, 
now  induftriouHy  circulated  by  thofe  of  our  Clergy  who,  in  their  zeal  for 
the  honour  of  God,  ieem  to  be  attempting  to  reform  upon  the  rfsformation ; 
a  fpecies  of  divinity  fuitedto  felf-conltituted  Minilkrs,  who  know  no  com« 
million  but  that  01  their  own  assuthing ;  but  certainly  uniuited  to  the  charac« 
ter  of  clergy  who  have  a  divine  commilfion  to  produce  for  the  office  [which] 
they  undertake.  To  depreciate  the  facraments  of  the  Church,  on  the  iJL'ore  of 
the  fallibility  of  the  MiniAer,  whole  office  it  is  to  diCpenfe  thero ;  and 
thereb)  to  lead  ferious  people  to  look  for  immediate  communications  from 
Heaven,  which  they  will  not  fail  to  do  if  they  are  taught  that  the  fallibility 
of  the  Minifter  may  prevent  their  receiving  benefit  from  his  minifiry,  is  to 
fet  afide  the  plan  on  which  Chrifr  thought  fit  that  the  affairs  of  his  knigdom 
fhould  be  tranladed  ;  an  effeiSl  which,  if  not  counteracted,  must  ultimately 
terminate  in  the  annihilation  of  Christ's  vifibic  church  on  earth.  The  po- 
fition,  that  baptized  perfons  may  or  may  not  be  justified,  certainly  corre* 
fponds  with  the  Calviuistic  dodrine  of  eletlion,  according  to  which  justi- 
fication is  the  exclufive  portion  of  certain  chofen  individuals;  in  which 
cafe  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  faciament  of  baptiCm  can  make  no  altejn^ 
lion  in  the  cafe  of  parties  whofe  condition  had  been  previouHy  and  irrevo* 
cably  determined.  This  may  b^  found  doctrine  with  divines  of  the  Gena» 
van  fchool  $  but  certainly  it  bears  00  affiniry  to  that  of  the  Church  of  Engf 
land,  which,  af)er  the  example  of  her  Divine  Head,  is  no  refpe^er  of 
^foDt  in  this  cafe.     All  properly  admitted  wilhin  her  pale  bjr  baptifm, 
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are  eonHdered  to  be  (in  the  word5  of  her  (ervice)  '  in  the  nomber  of  God*f 

iaithfui  and  elecl  children ;'  in  the  fame  Cenfe,  in  which  the  meinbc ri  of  the 
feveral  churches  colleded  by  the  apostles  are  stiled  the  ^  faithful  in  Christ 
Jefus/  and  '  ele6l  of  God.'  Like  them  they  are  by  divine  grace  elecled  to 
the  privileges  of  the  Gofpel  Covenant.  They  are  con'equently  placed  in 
11  stale  of  present  falvation,  and  must,  therefore,  fir  the  time  being,  be  justi- 
fied. And  neither  our  reformers  knew,  nor  doeS  our  Church  know,  any 
«t her  justification  but^hat  originally  conveyed  by  the  lacrament  of  baptifm  ; 
which,  when  lost,  as  it  is  continually  liable  to  be  by  the  fubfequentcondudt 
of  the  party,  is,  through  grace,  to  be  recovered  by  the  fame  means  which 
qualified  for  its  originalpolfeffion ;  namely,  repentance,  and  faiths  accom- 
panied with  renewed  obedience.''  (Pp.  238.  260,  261.) 

/  Many  pages  are  employed  by  Mr.  O.  for  the  purpofe  of  inftrufling 
thofe  divines  agaipft  whom  he  writes   in  what  fcnfe  our  Reformers 
arc  to  be  underftood,  when  they  affirm  that  men  arc  faved  **  without 
works  by  faith  only."     But  thefe  divines  underftood  the  reformers 
much  better  than  Mr.  O.,  who  perpetually  fees  them  through  a  Cal- 
viniftic  medium.    The  reformers,    by   all  thcf  modes  of  expreffion 
which  they  ufed  on  this  (ubjedV,  meant  nothing  more  than  to  exclude 
the  Popifh  do£^rine  of  merit,  and  to  attribute  our  falvation  wholly  to 
Chrift.     Mr.  D.  however,  with  other  divines,  is  accufed  of  not  being 
Proteflant  enough  to  rejedt  this  Popifli  dodlrine,  ^<  although  on  fome 
occafions,  he  verbally  difclaims  it."     And  the  ground  of  the  charge 
Is,  that  **  he  talks  of  works  and  obedience  to  the  moral.  law,  as  con- 
ftituting  men  relatively  worthy  ;  and  giving  them  a  right  of  grace  on 
the  part  of  God  to  the  tree  of  life;  and  6f  God   becoming  their 
debtor."     This  Mr.  O.  calls  flrange  dcdrine  ;    but,  as  Mr.  D.  ob- 
Tcrves,  it  can  be  ftrange  to  none,  ^^  but  to  tbofe  wlioare  ftrangers  to 
their  bible  :  for  there  the  doSrine  is  to  be  found  in  more  places  than 
one/'  (p-  275.)     On  this  head  Mr.  D.'s  vindication  is  ea(y.     But  in 
order  to  it,  he  is  here,  as  well  as  in  many  other  inftanccs,  obliged  to 
produce  the  ipjiffima  verba  of  his  own  writings  to  which  reference  is 
.  inade ;  and,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  he  lays  open  fuch  a  fcenc  of  mifrc- 
prefentation  on  the  part  of  Mr.  O.,  and  luch  a  total  contempt  of  fair 
quotation,  as  excite  indignation  mingled  with  pity,     **  At  the  fame 
time,"  fays  our.  author,    "  in  juftice  to  Mr,  O.  it  muft  be  obferved 
that  he  is  underRood,  in  the  world,  not  to  be  fo  much  the  indepen- 
dent writer  for,  as  the  public  reporter  of,  a  party  j  that  the  documents 
which  his  publication  exhibits  have  been  furniCbed  from  various  quar- 
ters ;    his  chief  office  having  been  that  of  arranging,  and  giving  the 
lucidus  ordo  to  the  difcordant  mafs  of  materials  with  which  his  friends 
had  fupplied  him.     Should  this,  as  from  that  part  of  Mr.  O.'s  publi-> 
cation  now  immediately  before  me,  I  ibould  in  charity  conclude  muft 
he ^e  been  the  cafe,  Mr.  O.   may  have  been  unintentionally  led  into 
errors  by  too  implicit  a  confidence  in  the  honefty  of  his  affiftants.— 
Such  a  plea  for  the  numberlefs  garbled  quotations  to  be  met  with  in 
.his  publication,  a  regard  for  Mr.  O.'s  reputation,  as  a  clergyman,  d if- 
.  pofes  n?e  moft  readily  to  admit."  (Pp,  281,  282.J     Whether  Mr.  O. 
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Ind  his  Frieitds  will  confider  the  fuppofiti  )n  heri:  mentioned  as  in  ho- 
nour or  an  infult,  we  nticher  know  nor  care.  But  fure  we  ar«  that, 
for  Mr.  O.  as  3Ln  individual  the  truth  of  it  would  be  th?  beli  ap  >Jogy 
that  can  be  niide.  Should  the  fadt  be  as  is  here  fuggefted,  and  as 
Wf  ourfelves  havtr  been  tempted  to  fufpedi,  it  would  account  F^r  the 
•difFerenc  pares  of  his  book,  which  has  much  the  appearance  of  a  piece 
of  patch-work;,  hanging  loofely  together.  We  might  then  imagine 
that,  f.ir  fear  of  difobhging  his  friends,  Mr.  O.  was  under  the  nc- 
ceffity,  in  oppofitian'to  his  own  better  judgment,  of  infertingpafla^es 
"which  had  better  been  left  out,  and  of  findmg  the  bcft  fituation  which 
he  trould  for  contnbutions  which  refiifed  completely  to  harmonize. 
V  Mr.  O.  (p.  21  c.)  charges  our  author  with  maintaining,  "  that  ad- 
miffion  into  Chriftianity  places  men  in  a  ftate  of  poflible  falvation  j 
but  that  whether  this  becomes  a  real,  aiSlual,  and  difcriminating  fal- 
vation to  the  believer,  depends  wholly  upon  his  works  \^  and  for  proof 
be  refers  to  the  Guide  to  the  Church,  (p.  287.)  But  the  words  ia 
italics  are  not  Mr.  D.'s  :  and  are  inferted  only  to  make  out  the  fenfe 
for  which  Mr.  O.  wifbed  to  render  him  refponfible.  That  the  falva- 
tion of  any  is  on\y  poffibU^  Mr.  O.  we  know,  docs  not  believe  :  for 
Calvin's  elefl  have  certainty  of  falvation  But  this  is  not  the  dodtrine 
"either  of  the  bible,  or  o\  the  Church  of  England  :  Baptised  infants, 
dying  in  infancy,  are  certain  of  falvation  j  not  fo  adults,  who  rriay 
fail  of  it  by  their  own  mifconduft.  And  that  falvation  can  be  only 
poJfibUy  which,  by  the  fault  of  the  party,  may  be  prevented  from  cf- 
fe^ally  taking  place.  This  doctrine,  which,  Mr.  O.  ftyles  **  the 
hotorious  divinity  of  Mr.  Daubeny,"  is  (hewn,  from  St.  Peter  and  the 
Apoftle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  well  as  from  the  Liturgy  and  Homilies,  to 
be  good,  found,  and  orthodox  divinity.  Mr.  O.  too  reprobates,  th^  * 
pofiiion,  maintained*  by  fome  of  his  opponents,  **  that  faith  in  the 
4»erits  of  C\ii\^  fut>plies  the  defeSfs  of  our  obedience."  When  he  pafled 
this  cenfure,  he  had  furely  forgotten  the  lanj^uage  of,  the  homily,  that 
**  in  Chrift  every  true  Chriftan  may  be  called  a  fulfiller  of  the  law, 
for  as  much  as  that  which  their  infirmity  lacked  Chrift's  juftice  hath 
iiipplicd." 

But  nothing  has  more  offended  Mr.  O.  than  Biftiop  Bull's  making 
works  a  condition  of  falvation*.  "  But  to  me,"  fays  our  author, 
^*  the  words  covenant  and'  condition  appear  fo  neceffarily  connected, 
that  I  can  form  no  ideaof  the  one  independent  of  the  other."  (p.  290.) 
lEvery  perfon  who  enters  into  the  church  by  baptifm,  as  he  well  ob- 
iervcs,  muft,  either  by  himfelf  or  by  proxy,  engage  in  a  previous  fo- 
lemn  profeilion  of  faith,  repentance,  and  obedience.  If  fuch  an  en- 
gagement be  neceflary  to  confer  a  title  to  the.  privileges  of  the  bap- 
tifmal  covenant,  its  pcrforpiance  muft,  17 /(?r//V/,  be  neceflary  to  fe- 
cvrc  the  continuance  of  them.  **  Faith,  repentance,  and  obedience, 
then,  though  not  the  caufes  by  which  falvation.  is  produced,  are  ftill 

*  See  A1kt»-Jacob4K  R»v iew,  VoL  XV.  Pp.  277,  278. 
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thofe  circumftances  or  conditions  without  which,  in  conformttf  wick 
the  plan  of  ihc  divine  covenant,  falvatiou  will  not  take  place*"  (ibid.) 
Our  auth  r  ha^  very  clearly   fliewn,  that  the  }i\ih  article  of  thai 
Church  of  Ehglanily  on  which  Mr  O.  (eems  to  have  maintained  that 
fa'th  is.tlieonly  condition  of  ju'tification,  warrants  no  luch  inference. 
The  article  is  evidently  built  on  two  ctrlebrated   paflTages  of  St.  Paul^ 
(Roin.  iii.  28  .  (Tal.  ii.  16.)  which  muft,  therefore,  be  properly  ex- 
plain d  I  etore  the  a'ti  1.  can  be  rightly  underftood.     Thi5  explana* 
tion  our  .tuthor  has  given  in  a  brief  and  fatisfaSory   view.     Faith 
al  «ne,  he  contends,  is  mentioned  in  the  article,  becaufe  the  article 
fpeaks  only  of  the.  nLriforious  caufe  of  juftification,  in  oppofition  t0 
human  works  of  every  kind.     The  difference,  therefore,  between  our 
'author  and  Mr.  O.  is  this.     Mr.  O.  infifts  that  faith  is  the  only  cqhH* 
tion    f  juflification,  apparently  on  the  ground  that  no  other  conditioA 
is  exprefied  m  ihe  Xlth  art  cie.     So  far  as  the  phirafes  pgr  fidem  and 
Join  fide  apply  to  the  fubjcft  of  the  article,  Mr.  D.  agrees  with  him* 
But  Mr.  I),  further  maintains,  that  faith  and  works,  confidercd  with 
a  view  to  mm's^W  juftifi(.ation  at  the  day  of  judgment,  are  tqutiUf 
conditions^  and  that  they  were  fo  cohfidered  by  our  reformers,  wh€»» 
if  th&y  had  been  fpeaking  of  this  fubjedl,  would  to  the  words  per 
fideitty  now  in  tr.e  article,  have  added  ptr  ppera.     For  faith  and  worka 
were  equally  regarded  by  them,  nut  as  meritorious  caufes,  or,  pr^^ 
pnly  fpeaking,  as  any  caufes  at  all,  but,  agreeably  to  Bifbop  Buir« 
dif^in£tioii,  as   **  caufae   fine  quibus   non  /'    as  conditions,  which^ 
though  (hut  out  from  the  office  of  juftifyingy  are  ftill  neceflary  to  be 
prefent  in  him  that  is Juftified  ;    as  qualincations,  in  (hort,  without 
which  man*s  fina)  juftihcation  will  not  take  place. 

By  means  of  this  didinSion  our  ingenious  author  very  eafily  recon* 
ciles  St.  Paul  with  St.  James.  ' 

.  **  St.  Paul/'  he  fays,  "  was  writing  about  that  justification  conveyed  t# 
the  party  oh  bis  admilTion  into  Chri?itianity  by  baptifm,  to  which  faith  only 
wa<i  the  rtquifite  title,  according  to  the  establifhed  principle  on  which  the 
Evangelical  Ministry  uniformly  proceeded,  namely,  MicveamJ  ke  hm/tti%ei* 
Whereas  St.  James  was  fpeaking  of  the  condition  of  the  fame  party,  fubfe^ 
qiieut  to  that  admiifion ;  and  of  thofe  works  of  faith  neceilary  to  qualify 
liim  for  his  final  justification.  The  Christian,  then,  is  to  be  justified  hf 
faith,  without  works  which  bear  any  correfpondence  with  thofe  meant  b/ 
Si.  Paul,  becaufe  the^  were  works  of  legal  obedience,  which  fet  up  a«r- 
riiortdus  claim,  on  their  own  account,  to  justification.  At  the  fame  time,  he 
is  not  to  be  justified  by  faith,  without  the  works  meant  by  St.  James ;  thefe 
works  being  the  works  of  evangelical  obedience,  acceptable  only  through 
Christ,  and  without  which  faith  is  dead/'     (Pp.  298,  299.) 

This  appears  tg  us  a  very  happy  ftatement ;  and  it  correfponds  exv 
nftly  with  that  of  Mr.  Pearfon,  who,  in' his  firft  letter  to  Mr.  Over- 
ton, (p.  24.)  thus  expreflcs  himfelf :  «*  The  whole  difFerence  of 
meaning  between  St.  Paul  and  St.  James,  amounts  to  this — that  St, 
PiLul  is  fpeaking  of  the  merit$rious  caufe  of  our  being  admitted,  into  a 
ftate  of  falvationi  and  that  St,  Jahies  is  fpeaking  0/  the  c$nditioml 
'  •  *  caafe 
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ttulfe  iff  our  continuing  in  a  date  of  falvation.   and  qF  being  finallr 
favcd."     ^  ' 

To  maintain,  therefore,  that  faith  is  the  only  condition  of  juftifi- 
catirn,  to  the  exclufion  of  thofe  works  which  alone  fenr^er  il  a  valua- 
ble condition,  is  to  mifrcprcfent  the  d»£trine  of  the  Church  ok  £*ig« 
land  J  and  why  thole  works,  without  the  performance  of  wh  ch  ju^ti* 
ficatron  is  not  finally  to  be  obtained,  ought  not  to  be  called  a  c$ndi^ 
/M/i  of  obtaining  it,  is  Tome  what  difficult,  we  thinks  to  conreive.r^ 
Cranmer,  it  is  true,  in  the  homily  *^  of  falvation'^hak  accumulated 
the  (troogeft  expreffions  which  he  could  find  to  oppofe  the  Romiftt 
doclrine  of  merit,  that /rr^r,  asBilhop  Bull  has  called  it,  ^*toto£ni^ 
tnoiitijigndus**  But  he  has  no  where,  even  in  the  homily,  given  coun* 
tenance  to  Mr.  O.'s  notion  ;  and  in  the  ^^  Infiitution  of  a  Chrifti^R 
Man,"  und.r  the  article  J uftification,  he  has  explicitly  tau^^ht  the 
•ppofite  dodriiif.  There  it  \%  faid  ihat  this  bleffi  g  is  granted  for  the 
Sieritf  and  fatisfadion  of  our  BleiTed  Saviour;  that  our  p^riioii  flandt 
upon  this  ground  i  and  that  no  good  works,  on  our  part,  could  recon* 
cile  us  to  God,  procure  his  favour^  and  preva  1  for  juU.fication* 
•*  However,"  it  is  added,  '*  this  benefit  h  fufpended  upon  conJitionsi 
fuch  as Teliance  upon  ,the  Dsvine  goodnefs,  obcrving  our  Saviour's 
commands,  and  performing  the  oifices  of  juHicc  and  charity."  T^ 
the  authority  of  Cranmer  Mr.  D.  forbears  to  add  that  of  Bifliop  Bull, 
becaufe  with  Mr.  O.  it  would  go  for  nothing :  though,  in  our  opi- 
nion, the  Church  of  England  never  boafted  of  a  greater  or  more  emi- 
nent divine.  But  our  author  thinks  that  Mr.  O.  muf^  lelpedt  the 
fentiments  of  the  late  amial^Je  B;(hop  Home:  and  wf  arefu.e  that  he 
jcfpe^s  thofe  of  the  vent rable  Bifh'^p  of  London.  From  both  thcfc 
prelates  Mr.  D  gives  paiTages  wh  ch  exprefbiy  contradidf  Mr.  O.^ 
^^od  teach  the  doiStrine  which  he  himfelf  mati>tains.  (Pp.  306,  307.) 
Mr.  D.'s  ftridtures  on.  Mr.  O.'s  fcvenih  chapter,  which  relates  to 
good  works^  open  thu^ : 

'*  The  chapter  on  which  we  are  now  entering  appears  fo  foreign  from 
the  fubje6t  prorefled  to  be  undertaken,  that  it  ni.glU,  without  injustice  to 
any  reader,be  paired  over  unnoticed.  An  apology  for  thole  ^'liniste^<l  whofe 
caofe  Mr.  O.  advocates  did  not  necefTarily  lead  him  into  the  contents  of  the 
^refent  fe^lion,"  intituled.  Concerning  the  Standard  of  Morals ;  "  tbri  let  the 
^arge  against  them  be  what  it  may,  a  counter-charge  against  their  lup- 
pofed  opponents  cannot  be  admitted  as  a  proper  fet-oflP against  it.  This  is 
to  recriminate,  but  not  todis/trwei  a  mode  ot  proceeding  which  indicates,  ge- 
nerally rpeaking,  either  the  weaknefs  of  a  cauie,  or  the  liltie  judgment  of 
its  manager.  In  the  prefent  cafe,  Mr.  O.,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  would 
liave  done  more  credit  to  himlelf,  as  well  as  more;  fervice  to  his  clients,  had 
he  confined  himfeTf  to  the  charafler  in  which  he  profelfedly  committed 
bimfelf  to  the  public;  as  the  apologist  of  a  fuppofcd  raifreprefenled  body, 
without  aifuming  that  of  the  genersU  accufer  uf  his  brethren.  It  might  have 
eccuned  to  Mr,  O.'that  the  evidence  delivered  by  him,  in  the  prefenl  fee- 
lion,  relative  to  the  principles  and  charaders  of  his  opponents,  is  that  kind 
Df^jT/tarM  evidence  which,  can  constitute  no  standard  of  judgment  to  the 
nad  of  any  candid  or  confideiate  perfoa.    For  this  chapter,  when  taken 
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together^  contains  no  more  than  (he  unqualified  eulogy  pronoQOCod  bj  Mr* 
O.  on  himrelf  and  hit  friends  contrasted  with  the  indilcnminate  condemna- 
tion, wliich  he  has  thought  proper  to  paU  on  thofe  against  whom  he  has 
Uken  op  his  pen/'  (Pr.  317,  318.) 

.Thcfc  ate  impreflivc  and  juft  rcniarks,  of  which  the  truth  and  pro-    , 
prtety  will  be  queOioned  by  none  who  have  read  Mr.  O/s  book,  ex- 
cept ^*  the  True  Churchmen"  and  their    faithful  adherents.     I'hts 
chapter,  in  reality,  is  one  continued  calumny  againft  (he  gmeral  body 
.  of  the  Inglifh  clergyi     But  his  eagcrnefs  to  criminate  has  led  him  into 
flrange  inconfiftenci^s.     He  had  formerly  accufed  his  opponents  of 
laying  fuch  ftrefs  upon  morality,  as  to  build,  in  a  great  degree  at  leaft^ 
the  hopes  of  ialvation  on  human  merit.     The  objed  of  this  fedion    h 
to  reprefent  them  as  enemies  to  morality  in  all  its  branches.     As  pre- 
paratory to  this,  he  is  at  great  pains  to  inftrud.us  what  the'  church 
confidcrs  as  conflituting  morals,  for,  as  our  author  chew  here  tiul^ 
remarks,  *^  it  has  been  obfcrved  that  it  is  a  pradice  with  Mr.  O.-  tb 
enter  into  laboured  demonfirations  and  defences  of  the  moft  acknow- 
ledged truths  i  with  the  view,  as  it  (hould  feem,  of  leading  his  more 
ignorant  readers  to  believe  that  the  oppofers  of  his  particular  opinions 
deny  thofe  geneial  truths."  (p,  228.)      1  he  clergy  are  here  condemn- 
ed, in, a  body,  of  teaching  do<3rines  equally  deitru6live  both  of  the 
i^rfl,  and  of  the  feccnd,  tables  of  the  law.     They  are  accufed  not 
Only  of  want  of  decency,  candour,  veracity,    and  Chriftian  charity  ; 
but  ^^  of  vindicating,  and  even  pleading  for,  xht  violation  ef  the  lanvs 
oftbi  landf  the  lews  of  the  churchy  the  exprefs  condition  on  which  thty 
are  inftituted  to  their  benefits,  [benefices,  we  prefume],  the  admoni^ 
iions  0/ their  ordinary^  their  eunfoUmn  oatb^  and  every  motive  that  can 
hind  tie  conjcieuce  or  infiuence  the  condu^  oj  an  honeft  man.'^  (t)v.  p.  255  ) 
.))uch  is  the  flyle  in  which  this  mild  and  moderate  Calvinfft  permits 
hinfclf  to  tiilk  o»  fiis  Right  Revvrrer.d  Fathers  and  hs  Reverend  Brc- 
thren :    for  the  charge  is  an  indifcriminate  one,    n^cft  evidently  in^> 
fended  to  attach  to  all  of  thtm  whp  btlong  hot  to  the  tribe  of  "  the 
True  Churchn-.cn."     Mr.  D.,    h(  wtver,  confines  himfelf  principally 
to  his  <  \vn  defence.    «'  It  rcquircb,"  hyb  Mr.  D.,  **  the  utmufl  flretch 
pt  Mr.  O.'s  charity  to  believe  any  profcffors  of  Chriflianity  in  a  flare 
pflaiv^ion,  who  differ  from  liim  in  external  matters;    at  the  beft, 
he  maintains,  they  can  only  be  left  to  the  unco\enanted   mercies  of 
God."     But  the  pages  ofihc  Guide  to  the  Church,  to  which  Mr.  O. 
refers,  relate  entirely  to  the  eflcntial  advantages  conneded  with  re- 
ceiving the  (acrairents  in  comn.union  with  the  Church,  and  from  the 
hands  of  perfpns  duly  commifBoncd.     1  he  Church  fays,  that  "  thty 
that  receive  baptifm  rightly  -ire  grafted  into  the  Church  j"    and  that 
^*  1.0  ncetings,  aflembiies,  or  congregations,  of  the  King's  born  fubr 
jeds,  but  thofe  pf  the  effabliflicd  Church,  may  rightly  chalierjge  to    , 
then'felvcs  the  name  of  true  and  lawful  churches. *'     With  Mr.  O.* 
^M>'.Atvtr»  it  fcen  s  the  difference  bttwcen  being  rightly  and  not  rightly 
feap^l^  is  I  ^iffcrcn^e  only  **  in  external  matters  3"  fo  that  whether 
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Bir.  O,  baptizes,  or  his  Clerk;  whether  perfons  are  baptized  in  the 
Church  o.  out  of  it,  are  points,  in  Mr.  O.'s  mind,  of  nocoiifcqucnce. 
Thus  Mr.'O.  proves  his  churchmanlhJp  \  but  **  were,"  fays  our  au- 
thor, *^  the  Church  of  England  in  convocation  to  fit  in  judgment  oa 
Mr.  O.'s  book,  (he  could  not,  confidently  v/ich  her  appointed  forms, 
conli'ier  the  titleprefixed.t9.it,  of  **  The  True  Churchmen  a fcer- 
taincd,"  to  be  a  title  to  which  Mr,  O.  had  manifefted  the  beft  pretca- 
fion>."  (p.  325.) 

The  paflage  of  the  "Guide,"  on  which  the  prefent  charge  it 
founded,  had  been  objected  to  by  Sir  Richarci  Hill,  as  **  dealing  out 
damnation  by  wbolefale."  To  the  worthy,  frankj  and  welUinten* 
tioned  Baronet  Mr.  D.  judged  an  explanation  to  be  due,  which  was^ 
therefore,  given  ia  the  **  Appendix  to  the  Guide,"  and  which,  from 
every  candid  mind,  muft  remove  (uch  a  falfe  icnpreiEon.  But  Mr.O. 
evidently  does  not  wifli  fuch  falfe  impreilions  to  be  removed.  He  has 
«gain  brought  forward  the  paiTa^e  alluded  to,  without  noticing  the 
explanation  ;  and,  by  way  of  confirming  the  impreflion,  he  has  added 
to  His  reference  the  convenient  word  pajjim^  importing  that  fuch  it 
the  fentiment  which  Mr,  D.  every  where  maintains:  though  the 
•'  Guide"  itfelf  might  have  furniftied  him  with  abundance  oi  deciftve 
evidence  to  the  contrary.  On  this  condadt  we  cxtrad  the  author's 
refle£ti<>ns,  which  mult,  we  repeat,  make  Mr.  O.  blulh,  if  he  be  ca- 
pable of  blulhing, 

'*  From  this  fpecimen  the  Eftablifhed  Church  may  know  what  io  expert 
from  the  Minillers  lor  whom  Mr.  O.  apologifes,  (fuppoling  him  to  be  their  ' 
accredited  repreientative),  who,  ander  the  giiife  of  candour  and  falle  cha* 
rily,  (for  true  charity  is  manifelied  in  uniting,  not  in  dividing,  the  Churchy) 
thus,  in  a  manner,  annihilate  her  miniflry,  and  furnifh  a  plea  fyr  (eparation 
from  her  connexion,  which  the  arguments  of  the  befl'  informed  divines 
will  attempt  in*  vain  to  counteradl.  1  dwell  no  longer  on  this  i'ubjedl.  Let 
the  reader,  let  Mr.  O,  liay,  whether,  with  the  above  evidence  before  him, 
(and  much  more  miglit  eaiily  be  produced  from  my  writings),  attempting  to 
]t»ve  fuch  an  injurious  inipreirion  on  hi.n  reader's  mind,  relatiye  to  my  can- 
dour and  charily,  he  is  acting  in  conformity  with  the  Ibndard  which  he  has 
himfelf  let  up  ?  Whether  he  is  treating  the  fentiments  of  the  author  of  the 
"Guide,"  as  favourably  as  is  consistent  with  what,  after  proper  inquiry, 
he  esteems  truth  and  ^good  cmsciincef**  (p.  328.) 

It  is  impi)flible  for  us  to  follow  our  author,  (lep  by  ftep,  in  his  ex- 
pofure  of  the  diiingcnuous  arts  by  which  Mr.  O.  has,  in  (hit  feAion, 
attempted  to  degrade  the  national  clergy.  Yet,  confined  as  our  li- 
mits necelTarily  are,  we  (hould  think  ourfelves  highly  deficient  in  our 
duty,,  if  we  omitted  to  lay  before  our  readers  Mr.  D.'s  final  judgment 
with  regard  to  it  j  a  judgment  in  which  we  cordially,  and  entirely, 
agree. 

.  "  It  is,**  he  obferves,  "  to  be  lamented,  that  any  Minister  of  the  Chqrch. 
of  England  (hould  have  fuffered  his  zeal  lb  iar  to  annihilate  his  charity,  and 
destroy  his  judgment,  as  to  have  been  able  to  write  it.     Thofe  geutloncn, 
wboffP  names  are  introduced  into  this  fectioD,  would  think  it  impertinent  in 
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me  to  fay  a  fyllaUe  in  their  defence;  knowing  that  a  charge,  thas  itUlnufy 
drawn,  and  thus  indiscriminately,  ap/tUed,  anfwers  itfelf,  and  can  bring  difgraco 
on  no  one  l*o  much  as  on  the  perlon  who  drew  it.  For  my  own  part/*  he 
adds,  in  a  slile  well  fuited  to  his  known  character,  •'  my  object,  in  anfwer- 
iiig  Mr.  O.'sbook,  having  been,  not  fo  much  to  defend  mj (elf  against  his. 
unchaiitable  attack,  as  to  maintain  what  I  understand  to  be  the  genuine 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  more  particular  attention  to  tne  con* 
tents  of  this  fection  would  be  time  thrown  away;  and,  confidering  that  no 
man  can  fpeak  long  of  himielf  without  fm  or  folly,  my  reply  to  Mr.  O.  on 
the  general  f'ubject  ^ithtK jeciion,  (liall  be  comprehended  in  (h«  following 
ilipri  fentence;  My  writings,  my  character,  and  my  profeffional  cpndact^ 
are  before  the  world.  Should  the  world  be  indifpoled  to  give  roe  that  ere* 
dit  for  either  [any  of  them]  which  their  intention,  at  least,  (hould  fecurca 
I  thank  God,  I  can  look  forward,  '  through  faith  and  patience,*  from  this 
\%*orld  to  the  next,  unto  that  Master  whole  fervant  1  am,  and  '  to  whom  X 
stand  or  ia;i,''    (Pp.  235,  236.) 

Mr.  O.  begins  the  fecond  fcfiion  of  this  Chapter  with  declaring 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  his  party,  *'  good  works  are  neither  the  meri^ 
torious  caufty  nor  the  appointed  condition  of  juftification."  Enough  ha« 
been  faid  by  us  on  l>oth  parts  of  this  opinion  to  render  any  farther  ob-r 
fervations  perfedlly  unneceiTiry.  But  this  f  dion  appears  to  have 
been  written  principally  with  the  view  of  defending  Mrs.  H.  More's 
pofition,  that  the  <*  dxities  which  grr;w  out  of  the  dodrines  of  Chrif- 
tianity  are  to  be  confideied  as  the  natural  and  necejfary  produdions  of 
fuch  a  living  root;"  or,  as  Mr.  O.  expr.flcs  it,  that  "  good  works 
jire  the  natural  and  necejfary  efF<d  of  that  faith  which  juflificth."  To 
Mrs.  More  Mr.  D.  had  replied,  "  M^dam,  this  is  not  the  language 
either  of  the  Sciipture  or  of  the  Church  of  England  j"  and,  undoubt-* 
edly,  in  the  meaning  in  which,  we  are  convinced,  Mrs.  More  em- 
pK/yed  it,  it  is  the  language  neither  of  the  fcripture,  of  the  church,  of 
leafon^  nor  of  ct  mmon  fenfe.  Mrs.  More,  we  are  perfuadcd,  would 
complain  that  we  .wronged  her,  if  we  reprefented  her  as  ao  Anti- 
Calvinift  ;  and  Mr.  O.  would  join  in  the  complaint.  Now,  a  Calvi- 
nilt  believing,  as  he  muft  do,  in  the  ncccflary  confequenccs  of  abfo- 
lute  decrees,  nmft  believe,  that  he  who  has  once  been  juftified  can- 
never  fall  from  his  juftification.  The  faith  which  he  once  poifefTcd 
can  never  be  wholly  left  or  corrupted.  And,  as  the  Church  declares 
in  her  Xllth  ariule,  th::t  good  works  do  fpring  out  necefi^rily  of  »• 
true  and  lively  faith,  it  follows,  *  of  courfc,  in  the  mind  of  a  CaU 
vini^T,  that  in  the  eledt,  good  works  are  oi  natural  or  phyftcnl  ncccflity. 
On  this  (u  jedi  we  h-.ve,  at  different  times,  already,  very  fiee'y  deli- 
vered our  fentimcnts*  If  Mrs.  More  did  not  intend  to  teach  fuch  ~ 
necelTity,  why  does  fhe  not  explicitly  difciaimit?  Inftead  of  doing 
this,  tJlrs.  More,  in'thc  late  edition  of  her  works,  attempting  to  wrap 
herklf  tp  ill  that  robe  of  confequcntial  dignity,   and  contemptuous 
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filcace,  which,  wherever  her  charaSer  or  writings  are  concerned,  (he 
.affcAs  to  wcar«  but  which  fits  upon  her  with  an  aukward  grace,  con* 
tents  herfelf  with  coolly  obferving,  that  **  fl3e  conceives  herfclf  to  have 
been  roifunderftood/'  iand  with  fimply  repeating  the  words  of  the 
Xllch  Ariicle,  as  a  fufficient  ground  of  her  juU-Rcation.  Mrs.  More 
was  not  ignorant 'of  the  principjc  on  which  Mr,  D.  differed  from  her. 
3he  very  well  knew^  that  about  the  words  of  the  article  there  was  no 
d:fputc  ;  and  that  the  only  queftion  was  concerning  their  meaning, ^^ 
VtC  (he  has  neither  the  courage  with  franknofs  to  avow  the  Calvini* 
ftic  (cnTe  of  thtin,  nor  the  candour  to  corjfider  Mr.  D.'s  objedions* 
But  we  muft  take  the  liberty  to  tell  Mrs.  M  re,  that,  whatever  her 
own  pride  and  felf  imp'^rtance,  or  the  flattery  of  her  evangelical 
friends,  m^y  fui^geil^  Mr.  Daubeny  is  the  laft  antagonift  whom  Iht 
ouaht  to  have  treated  with  difrefped  :  and  we  muft  have  leave  to  add, 
that  the  method  wn'ch  flie  h<iS  been  pleated  to  adopt  of  waiving  the 
controverfy  can  do  her  no  honour  in  the  eyes  of  a  difcerning  and  im« 
partial  public.  It  has,  in  truth,  more  the  appearance  of  mean  an4 
ihuffliiig  artifice,  than  of  honeft  good  faith  and  regard  for  tcuth, 

[To  ie  concluded  in  our  ii«r/.J 


JnExcttrficn  in  France^  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent  of  Europe^  from 
the  Cejfation  of  Hcf^iliiies  in  iSoi,  to  the  1 2th  oj  December^  1803*^ 
Inciuding  a  Isarrauve  of  the  unprecedented  Detention  of  tbf  'Englijk 
Traveller i  tn  that  Country^  as  Prtf oners  of  War,  By  Charles  Mac- 
lean, M.  O.  I  Volume,  8vo«  Pp.  304..  Longman  and  Rees*. 
1804. 

THE  author  of  this  excurfion  has  formed  an  hypothefis  that  mala* 
dies,  ufually  calUd  peftiicntia),  are  not  contagious.  He  faya 
that  hfe  has  eftabliihed  this  pofition  by  an  induHion  of  reafoning,  and 
only  wifhes  to  prpve  it  by'expcnment;  what  kind  of  indudion  on  a 
medical,*  or  any  other  phyfical  fubje^l,  he  can  have  employed  an^e* 
cedent  to  experiment,  we  cannot  conceive.  This  mode  of  expreffion, 
however,  may  probably  be  owing  to  an  imperfe&  acquaintance  with 
logical  terms.  Indudtion  is  thdt  procefs  of  reafoning,  which,  from  % 
number  of  particulars,  examined  by  obfervation  and  experiment, 
draws  a  general  conclufion  either  of  fa£l  or  principle. 

Our  author,  confident  of  his  theory,  applied  to  feveral  potentates 
in  order  to  procure  an  opportunity  of  infpeding  epidemic  difeafea. 
His  firi{  wift]  was  to  make  a  voyage  to  the  Levant,  and  take  Italy  in 
bis  way;  but  arriving  at  Vienna,  m  fummer  1800,  he  found  tbt 
French  had  made  fuch^rogreis  that  it^as  impradicable  to  vifit  Italy. 
He  applied  to  the  Spaniih  Ambaflador  at  the  Auftrian  court  for  leavo 
to  repair  to  Cadiz,  where  an  epidemic  fever  then  raged,  but  did  not 
fuccced.  He  then  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  requefting  he  might 
be  permitted  to  go  Co  Egypt :    the  Duke^s  anfwer  was,  that  the  ar» 
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f;ingenients  made  for  that  expedition  did  not  admit  of  new  militarr 
appointments.  Peace  being  concluded  between  England  and  France^ 
he  repaired  to  Paris  in  hopes  of  procuring  a  mifli;>n  to  the  Levant 
from  the  Confular  government,  but  again  found  himfelf  difappointed. 
Meanwhile  he  pitched  his  abode  at  Pwris;  and  there  he  began  his  ob- 
fervations  on  the  adiual  ftate  of  France.  We  do  not  exadlly  learn 
ivhat  are  Dodtor  Maclean's  principlifs ;  in  one  point  he  agrees  with 
us:  he  execrates  Buonaparte.  His  ftatements  and  remarks,  however^ 
both  on  the  (late  of  France  and  the  charadicr  of  Buonaparte,  are  ex- 
tremely trite  9nd  fuperficial.  Dodor  Maclean  is  not  the  Opie  that 
can  draw  a  mafterly  piQuTc  of  the  devil.  He,  indeed,  tries  a  family 
groupe,  and  gives  the  common  anecdotes  of  the  mother,  wife,  bro- 
thers and  fifters  ;  but  without  any  force  or  poignancy.  He  narrates 
ieveral  fadls,  all  tending  to  (hew  the  dreadful  iniquities  pradliicd  in  the 
admin  ill  ration  of  juftice. 

In  fummer,  1802,  he  tries  to  mark  the  progreflton  of  French  hof* 
tiltty  ;  but  prefents  only  fome  detached  fads,  without  demonilrating 
their  feries  and  connexion.  In  Auguft  the  Conful  prohibited  the 
Knglifh  newfpapers,  except  Bell's  Meflenger.  Our  Do6lor  touches 
Very  lightly  on  a  performance  that  was  popular  among  the  enemies  of 
the  country  which  fed  and  protected  its  proprietor.     Thence  he  di- 

Jrefles  to  thechara^er  of  Talleyrand,  which  he  difmifles  in  an  anec- 
ote  or  t^o.  On  the  Moniteur  he  repeats  the  common  obfervations, 
and  mentions  ftrveral  anecdotes  to  ihew  that  the  French  prefs  is  not 
free.  This  was  a  fadl  not  unknown  before,  and  indeed  vouched  by 
much  flronger  inftances  than  Mr.  Maclean  adduces. 
'  After  the  departure  of  Lord  Whitworth,  the  French  journals  daily 
exclaimed,  why  do  the  Engli(h  quit  France  ?  yet,  in  a  few  days, 
the  decree,  for  their  arreftation  was  promulgated.  The  execrable  ini- 
quity) treachery,  and  fraud  of  this  detention,  require  a  much  more 
vigorous  and  glowing  pencil  to  reprefent  them  ii>  the  appropriate  co- 
lours than  Do£tor  Maclean  pofieflls.  That  writer,  however,  makes 
the  heft  of  it  he  can,  and  annexes  a  lift  of  the  perfons  detained,  which 
appears  to  us  thcvmoft  fatisfaflory  part  of  the  publication.  Do&or 
Maclean  mentions  a  curious  piece  of  ftnefte  p^radtifed  by  the  French 
government, — to  make  quotations  frcm  the  Argus,  an  Kngl(h  confu- 
kir  paper  in  France,  appear  as  quotations  from  Englifti  newfpapers 
publifhed  in  London.  Ou:  author  now  introduces  various  names, 
with  a  remark  or  two  on  each,  which  he  prefents' as  the  charaders  of 
the  perfons  in  queftion.  Among  thefe  we  find  one  novelty,  the  here- 
tofore Diredlor  La  ReveilliereLepaux  is  celebrated  for  good  intentions. 
Here,  on  recolle£lion,  we  muft  Corred^  ourfelves  :  the  Anti- Jacobin 
newfpaper  in  1798  mentions  various  perfons  that  combined  in  praif^ 
iffg  Lepattx.  It  feems  the  widow  and  children  of  Briflbt  aie  not  in 
affluent  circumftances.  This  fad  is  mentioned  by  our  author  as  a 
proof  of  French  ingratitude.  We  certainly  will  not  be  accufed  of 
exaggerating. French  virtue;  but  havmg  formed  m  different  eft i mate 
ffom  Doi^or  Maclean,  of  iht  fervices  of  that  republican,  we  do  not  fo 
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leadily  admit  tbe  charge,  cfingratittidey    nor  can  we  fee  what  bigb 
claim  to  liiunificent  rccompence  can   be  alleged  for  the  agent  of  tbc 
Gr  fidiftsy  w  o  promnteu  the  ni  HflaCre  of  the  loyal  ills,  and  the  down- 
fall of  order  in  Auguft  1792,  wno  was  the  father  of  the  French  con- 
vention, and  by  his  own   unpri'nopl.'d  ambition)  and  total  want  of 
wifdom,  paved  the  way  fo)  Roufpierre  and  all  the  dreadful  convu}- 
finns  of  France.     Do6tor  Maclean  next  proceed^  to  his  own  efcape; 
which  was  cffeSed  by  obtaining  a  paii'port  for  A  rjcrica,  t  >  fail  from 
Bourdeaux.     We  now   have  a  journey  frotn  Paris    to   Bourdeaux, 
wherein  twenty-five  pagts  are  taken  up  to  detail  the  common  occur- 
rence^, and  defctibe  the  common  travellers,  in  a  (lage  coach.     About 
eighty  pages  more  are  devoted  to  the  city  of  Bourdeaux,   where  it 
feems  there  are  gaming  houfes,    wherein  a  novice  may  be  fleeced; 
alfo  girU  of  the  town  in  various  parts;  but  as  likely  10  be  met  with  at  ' 
the  theatre  and  mafquerade  as  any  where.     They  have  ordinaries  at 
Bourdeanx,  and  alio  reftaurat.  urs,  at  whofe  houfes  you  may  dine 
apart,  and  order  what  you  pleife,  whereas  if  you  go  to  an  ordinary 
you  mufl  take  up  with  the  fare  that  is  provided,  and  make  one  of  the 
company  ;    and  thefe  are  among  the  mod  valuable  comn^unications 
which  our  author  iihparts  concerning  Bourdeaux  in  the  faid  eighty 
pages.     He  foimd  a  private  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  paiTage  in  a  (hip 
for  Deal ;    fevcnteen  pages  more  bring  htm  to  the  floop  and  Griifio 
Inn,  in  that  fea-port,  where,  together  with  a  German,  the  Do£tor 
made  a  more  comfortable  breakfaft  than  he  had  made  at  lea.     From 
Deal  three  pages  more  bring  the  Dodtor  and  the  German  to  London, 
in  a  ftage  ci>ach.     When  they  entered  the  city  the  German  took  a 
hackney  coach  for  a  tavern   in  Wappine,  whereas  Doflor  Maclean 
himfelf  proceeded  to  his  brother's  in  BanngbalUilreet.     As  he  fays 
nothing  to  the  contrary,  we  truft  he  arrived  without  any  accident: 
Here  our  Do£)or  clofes  a  narrative,  from  which,  to  the  bed  of  our 
ability,  we  have  extracted  ih^  fubftance. 

Before  we  deliver  any  critical  opinion  on  the  merits  of  this  produc* 
tion,  we  {h^ll  fimply  ftate  to  our  author  and  readers  what  we  (houhd 
have  expeiSted,  in  a  volume  of  this  fize,  upon  the  prefent  fubjr£b  : — 
an  accurate  and  firiki/ig  view  of  the  fituation  of  the  Englifh  detained 
in  France ;  a  conncQed  (ketch  of  the  government,  judicial,  exccu» 
torial,and  legiflative,  marking  the  pretended  privileges  and  real  flavery 
of  the  French  :    a  few  curfrtry  and  detached  ftories  are  not  fufficient 
for  this  purpofc.     We  (hould  have  expecSlcd  an  elucidation  of  the  pre- 
fent muiiners  of  the  French,  and   their  difpofitions  towards   Buona« 
paite;  alfo  fome  account  of  the  army,  both  in  refped  to  force  and 
inclinations.     We  (hould  have  expefted  fome  view  of  the  peafantry 
and  general  face  of  the  country,  to  enable  us  to  form  a  judgment  of 
the  domefiic  efleds  of  the  Confular  vfurpation.     W^e  (hould   have 
cxpeflcd,  efpeciaily  at  Bourdeaux,  an  account  of  French  commerce, 
with  the  efFeds  of  war  in  dimini(hing  or  precluding  that  blefling. 
We  (hould  have  expeded  muc(i  valu;ible  information  that  we  have  not 
received, 
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In  another  expeftation  we  were  difappointed,  and  not  9tffSeMfz 
we  hoped  we  were  to  be  fcf  down  in  Baftnghall-lirett;  but  no,  we 
bad  to  travel  another  ftage,  and,  unfortunately^  without  a  change  oF 
horfes.  To  defcend  from  metaphors^  after  the  cxciuChm  w.^s  finim-d^ 
we  found  an  appendix  concerning  the  inv^Aon  oi  Qr.a^  Biiiain,  and 
the  probable  plans  of  Buonaparte.  Here  our  author  rtp  ats  two  or 
three  of  the  reveries  that  we  often  fee  in  newfpapers,  under  the  title  of 
fpeculacions.  They  contain  no  fpecific  fad,  or  auy  feries  nf  reafon* 
ing  deducible  from  fa£l,  they  are  merely  unconnc£led  detachnems  of 
pofli  bill  ties. 

This  Doctor  Maclean  truly  feems  a  well  meaning  man,  but  ever^ 
well  meaning  man  is  not  qualified  to  write  a  book ;  at  lea(^  to  u rite  a 
book  CO  any  entertaining  or  uieful  purpofe  •,  and  except  the  rames  of 
the  Engiilh  prifoners,  that,  we  prefume,  to  be  tolerably  coirrdt,  (we 
know  it  is  not  altogether  To;  becaufe  he  has  cither  omitti'd  the  tumm 
of  Mr.  Palmer,  a  man  of  great  fortune  and  confideration,  or  denomi«  . 
nated  him  Mrs.  Palmer)  :  we  can  find  Jitde  acceffion  to  intormatioa 
from  this  produdiion.  We  really  wi(h  perfons  would  not  undertake 
to  inform  the  public  without  having  fomething  to  communicate;  and 
therefore  wc  cannot  approve  of  fuch  a  publication  as  the  prefent  -*• 
The^e  feems  to  be  a  deiicitncy  of  print  as  well  as  of  matter.  Tlio 
odavo  page  contains  exadlly  the  quantity  of  the  duodecimo  page  of  m 
novel  I  this  however  is  only  a  deficiency  in  the  proportion  of  two  to 
three,  whereas  the  deficiency  of  matter  is  fuch  that  the  whole  of  tli« 
304  pages  might,  with  great  cafe,  be  comp-efTed  into  16;  that  is  a 
ratio  of  one  to  nineteen.  I'he  only  materials  of  the  fmalleft  valuo, 
the  lift,  and  two  or  three  anecdotes,  might,  by  a  printer's  ikiii)  be 
fpread  over  a  luofe  8vo.  fheet. 


The  FeJIlval  of  the  Rofe^    with  other  Poems.     By  Mrs,  Montolieu, 
4to.     Pp.  77.     1802. 

WE  ought  to  apologize  to  our  readers  for  having  fo  long  no* 
gledled  to  notice  this  truly  elegant  cplle&ioh,  which  6ocm 
•qual  credit  to  the  bead  and  heart  of  the  fair  authorefs.  In  this  age 
of  diflipatio'n  it  is  truly  gratifying  to  fee  a  woman,  who  mixe^  in  tt\e 
£rft  circles  of  fafhion,  while  (he  devotes  her  ferious  hours  to'the  care 
and  education  of  her  children,  fill  up  her  hours  of  leiiure  with  pur- 
fuits,  at  once  gratifying  to  her  own  mind,  and  amufing  and  niftruc- 
tive,  not  only  to  her  friends,  but  to  every  admirer  of  original  fentj* 
ment,  and  correct  and  poliflied  verfification. 

The  principal  poem,  called  the  Feftival  of  the  Rofey  is  founded  on 
t  cuftom  faid  to  be  eftablifh^d  in  the  village  of  Salency,  in  Picardy^ 
where  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  gave  a  rofe  every  year  to  that  of  the 
young  maids  who  bore  the  moil  unimpeachable  charadier.  The 
certain  confequence  of  which  prize  was  a  marriage  within  the  vear. 
This  cuftom  Mrs,  Montolieu  has  very  happily  transferred  to  a  viiia^ 
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\a  Walet)  by  which  it  of  courfe  becomes  more  intereftinf  to  the  Brif- 
tiih  reader.  The  different  cUims  of  the  cainlidates,  and  the  efcapct 
that  virtue  and  innocence  meet  from  the  temptation  of  folly  and  vice^ 
and  the  cenfure  of  envy  and  malice,  fill  up  the  Poem  with  iacidenCa 
that  give  both  variety  and  intertft  to  the  compofition. 

The  following  dcfcrtption  of  Matildi,  the  Lady  of  the  Manor» 
and  Patronefs  of  the  inftitution,  we  felc£l  from  many  other  palTagit 
af  equal  merit : 

"  Light  as  the  fleecy  cloads  that  cooled  the  day 
O'er  her  fair  fiinbs  conceitlitig  draperies  p'ay» 
Or  clinging  round  with  ev^ry  breeze,  unfold  s 

The  foft  propoctions  of  her  perfedl  mould ; 
A*  web  of  texture  fine  as  inlecls  fling 
From  leaf  to  leaf  amid  the  gems  of  Spring, 
Wai^s  o'er  her  pohthed  neck,  and  clullering  hair. 
And  (hjelds  their  beauties  from  the  encroaching  air. 
«  Her  ripened  chirms  had  pa  Jed  youth':i  earliefl  primf» 

And  vet  bad  rather  gained,  than  loft  by  time,  « 

Her  form  more  full,  her  features  more  refined. 

With  new  intelligence  dilpla^ed  her  mind,  ^ 

Subtiding  blufhes  gave  more  contcious  eafe. 

Gave  grace  more  play,  and  wit  more  power  to  pleafe/'^ 

The  trial  and  triumph  of  Rofalind,  the  hereine  of  the  ftory,  con« 
Eft  in  htr  refifting,  from  a  high  fenfe  of  duty^  the  honourable  addreflea 
.«f  Edmund,  fen  of  the  Lord  and  Lady  of  the  village.  We  could 
akaoft  wiih.  the  hand  of  Edmund  had  been  joined  to  the  rewar^  of 
the  rofir.  Such  ao  event  would  poi&bly  have  been  more  gratifying  ta 
the  reader,  but  perhaps  the  amiable  poetcfs  has  adopted  that  whicli 
it  more  congenial  with  her  avowed  delign,  a  proper  example  to  facf 
own  young  family* 

From  the  fmaller  poems  we  give  the  following,  which  it  is  impo& 
jI^Wc  aoy  parent  can  read  without  agi  cation : 

**    DELIRIUM. 

«•  'Hear'ft  thou  yon  fcreams  that  rend  the  air^ 
Hark ! — 'tis  the  gipfey  beats  my  child !— • 
She  drags  her  by  her  golden  hair ! — 

0  ! — why  thus  hold  me  ? — Am  I  wildf 

•*  Now,  even  now  my  babe  expires. 
Stripped,  on  the  ground,  to  cold  a  prey: 
Great  God !  'haft  thou  not  teufuld  fires 
For  her  who  tore  my  foul  away. 

"  Yes,  from  yon  pale  ftar  flaflies  rife ; 
It  was,  it  was  my  cherub  fmiled — 

1  come — '  the  frantic  mother  cries, 
And  flies  to  Heaven  to  leek  her  child. ^ 

We  cannot  aroid  on  this  occaiion  to  notice  the  defcA  of  oar  laws 
ia  decreeing  napuaiflimenc  for  Aealing  children  i  it  certainly  ihottld 
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be  maJe  t  capital  dfience  by  the  legiflature,  as  a  perfon  guilty  of  thrs 
«noft  abominable  crime  can  only  be  proceeded  againlt  for  ftealrng  the 
cloaths  the  infant  is  dreflcd  in. 

Betides  the  merit  of  the  paems  we  mufl  pronounce  our  eulogy  on  the 
mode  in  which  chey  are  given  to  the  public,  which  exhibits  a  fpecimea 
•f  typography  wonhyche  prefs  of  Bcnfley. 


Jii  Jccauni  oftbe  Native  Africans  in  the  nei^htourbooel  ef  Sierra  Leone  ; 
to  tbbicb  is  added^  an  Account  of  the  prefent  State  of  Medicine  among 
them.  By  Thomss  Winterboitom,  M.  D.  Pbyfician  to  the  Co- 
lony of  Sierra  Leone.  Two  Volumes.  8vo.  Pp.645.  H*?ch- 
ard,  1803. 

THE  firft  of  thefe  volumes  is  topographical  and  (latiftical ;  the 
fecond  chiefly  medical.  The  foimer  is  divided  into  fifteen 
chapters.  jDur  author  commences  with  a  general  view  of  the  African 
coaft,  thence  he  proceeds  to  an  account  of  che  country  in  the  vicinity 
of  Sierra  Leone. «  This  defcription  feems  to  be  fufficientiy  accurate, 
but  without  any  novelty.  The  fecond  chapter  repeats  a  very  well 
known  fad,  that  the  chmate  of  Africa  does  not  admit  the  fame  divi- 
iion  of  feafons  that  obtains  in  the  temperate  latitudes  of  Europe.  1^ 
whom,  who  has  ever  read  any  authentic  defcript.on  of  any  country 
within,  the  torrid  zone,  czn  fuch  remarks  aflPord  information  I  Oo£lor 
Winttrbottom  proceeds  to  the  meteorological  hiftory  of  that  part  of 
Africa,  and  delivers  what  hundreds  hav(^  delivered  before  him,  on  rains, 
tornadoes,  &c.  and,  in  order  to  convey  impreffive  ideas  of  thofe  phe- 
Bomena,  qjotes  various  pafTagcs  from  different  poets,  ancient  and 
modern*  To  exhibit  a  tornado  he  thinks  it  neceflary  to  cite  DoAor 
Darwin,  who,  at  btft>  mud  be  but  a  (econd  hand  reprefenter  of  tem- 
pers \q  countries  that  he  never  vifited.  Lucretius,  Thomfon,  Shakf- 
peare,  Cowper,  and  Virgil,  are  all  quoted,  within  fix  pagei,  to  illuf«^ 
trate  a  phenomenon  which  none  of  them  ever  faw.  This  poietical  cita- 
tion is  very  well  for  fwelling  out  a  book,  but  what  purpofe  it  qan  anfwer 
in  meteorological  defctiption  of  fafls  which  are  beyond  the  knowledge 
of  the  poet,  we  cannot  comprehend.  We  admiie  Virgil,  Shakfpeare, 
and  Thomfon,  in  their  feries  and  connediion  of  defcriptive  as  well  as 
of  other' matter ;  but  we  cannot  think  poetry  well  adapted  to  mere 
matter  of  fa£t.  It  is  always  either  ab.we  or  beneath  the  mark.  The 
third  chapter  confiders  the  articles  of  food,  and.  mode  of  agriculture  ; 
and  prefcnts  a  very  fair,  though  very  cpmmon  narrative  of  that  fubje^, 
without  mnch  interfperfion  of  poetry.  The  fourth  follows  the  Afri- 
can to  his  houfe,  defcribes  his  economy  in  cookery  ;  his  vinnds,  and 
liquors,  and  other  palatable  fubftances.  Whoever  has  read  Park,  will 
find  little  new  in  this^ account.  The  towns  and  houfes  of  the  Afri« 
cans  are  the  fubjedts  of  the  fifth  chapter.  The  great  objcd  of  the 
natives  in  chufing  the  pofition  of  towiis  is  to  guard  againft  the  incur- 
fions  of  neighbouring  tribes.     Thence. they  are  formed  in  places  of 

difficult 
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difficult  accefs.  The  fixth  chapter  copfiprchends  the  diviGons  of  Ia« 
bour,  the  ordinary  employments,  the  manufadlures,  drefles,  and  cuf- 
loms  of  the  negroes.  *  Speaking  of  their  cotton,  our  author  repeats  the 
trite  obfervation,  that  Virgil  in  his  Georgics  fliewed  he  had  heard,  that 
there  were  countries  in  jvhich  trcrs  produced  a  fubftance  like  white 
wool.  The. Macedonians  knew  that  fad  very  well  near  two  hundred 
years  before  the  time  of  Virgil,  and  in  the  manufcripts  of  Alexander's 
officers  it  was  handed  down  to  Arrian.  Siich  difplays  of  claflical 
literature  are  extremely  ufelefs,  if  it  be.  an  author's  intention  to  de- 
monfl/ate  hinifelf  agreat  claflical  fcholar,  becaufe  they  are  fo  obvious 
to  any  fchool-boy;  and  they  are  extremely  idle  in  a  book  profefledly 
intended  lo  convey  cxifting  ftatiftical  information.  Juvenal  alfo  it 
lugged  in  for  the  fame  purpofj,  and  the  notes,  which  occupy  a  great 
portion  of  the  work,  fcem  rather  dcfigned  to  enumerate  the  books 
that  Dr.  Winter  bottom  has  read,  than  to  make  the  reader  better  ac-. 
quainted  with  Africa.  A  material  deficiency  in  many  literary  works 
is  the  want  of  unity  of  defign.  WJioevcr  fcts  about  writing  ±  book, 
fhould  have  a  definite  purpofe  in  view,  and  adhere  to  that  purpofe. 
Dr.  Winterbottom  profefles  to  exhibit  an  account  of  a  part  of  Africa^  , 
as  at  prefent  known  j  but  a  confiderable  portion  of  his  matter  is  inc- 
levant  to  his  objeft.  The  feventh  chapter  defcribes  the  amuftments 
and  literature  of  the  Africans  in  more  minute  detail,  but  much  lefs 
forcible  impreffion  than  Park.  The  following  two  chapters  on  the 
government  and  manners  of  the  Africans  tell,  we  btlieve,  very  truly, 
what  has  bcer\  told  before.  1  he  great  defideratum  in  this  work  of 
Dr.  Winter  bottom's,  is  the  want  of  that  additional  knowledge  which  a 
reader  naturally  expefls  from  a  new  book  profefledly  written  on  a  Tub* 
je£l  of  information.  He  informs  us  the  negroes  have  woolly  hair  j 
that  they  are  great  believers  in  magic,  and  various  other  fuperfticions ; 
that  flavery  is  often  the  punifhment  of  crimes,  or  the  compenfation  for 
debts  5  that  polygamy  is  frequent ;  that  the  features  of  the' negroes  are 
flat ;  and  that  their  blacknefs  is  owing  to  the  heat.  What  can  a  man 
mean  by  pubiifhing  a  book  to  repeat  what  has  been  fo  often  repeated 
before.  One  new  fd&^  or  at  leaft.one  new  allegation,  of  this  author 
is,  that  certain  tribes  of  Africans,  fouth  of  Mandingo,  and  defcribe4 
by  Park,  and  others,  as  cannibals^  are  not  fo  inhumanly  favage. 
Park  hnentions  the  aflertion  as  a  report  he  heard,  but  he  does  not  at* 
tempt  to  prove  its  truth  from  fpecific  teflimony. ' 

Our  author  enquires  into  the  rank  which  an  African  holds  in  the 
fcale  of  the  creation.  From  the  beft  accounts  which  we  have  read, 
we  think  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  torrid  z>ne  are  much  inferior 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  t*  mperate  zone,  in  intelleSual  and  moral 
powers  I  and  that  whenever  the  one  and  the  other  happen  to  come 
into  competion,  the  intellefiual  and  moral  fuperiority  muft  preyaik 
•The  AtVicans,  tt  appears  from  Park,  and  many  other  travellers,  have  4 
torp'i^^y  of  unJerftafiding,and  indolence  of  difpofition  which  fits  them 
for  flavery.  From  the  beginning  of  time  they  have  been  flaves,  and 
eniii  rhFcir  heads  and  hearts -are  changed,  great  numbers  of  them  wHl 
-V.  '  and 
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and  oittft  be  ila^et.     Dodlor  Winterbott  ^m  feeois  difpofed  toconfider 
tbe  Africans  as  naturally  equ^l  to  the  huropcans^  and  reduced  to  their 
prefcnt   degraded  ftaic   from  the  flave-trade.     We  believe  the  flave 
trade  an  effect  of  African  inferiority,  and  not  a  caufe.     As  there  were 
•Iways  many  myriads  in  Africa  of  p'.rfons  that  would  fubmic  to  flavery, 
and  fuch  perf/ns  became  transrerr^ble  iiom  one  mailer  to  another,  a 
Have- trade  was  a  neceflary  refult  of  that  underftanJ*ng  and  thofe  dif- 
pofitions  in  which  the  ftate  of  flavery  originated.     We.  find  the  bed 
mordlifts  of  antiquity  fanclion  bondage ;  and  one  of  thefe  is  the  in- 
ipircd  author  of  the  book  of  Genciis.     Mofes  ir.forms  us,  that  what- 
.«ver  Jijfcph  did  God  was  with  him  ;    hence  we  arc  to  regard  every 
neafure  and  counfel  of  Jofeph,  that  is  recorded  to  ub  by  his  hidorian, 
at  ratified  by  the  Divine  approbation.     When  Pharoah's  lubjeds  were 
in  great  diftrefs  for  want  of  bread,  Jofeph  offers  them   provlfions  on 
theii  agreeing  to  become  the  bondfmen  or  flaves  of  the  king.   It  flavery 
had  been  a  (Tate  unpleafing  to  the  Supreme  Being,    would  he  have 
been  with  Jofeph  in  extending  bondage  to  fuch  a  number  of  human 
creatures  i     In  fad,  flavery  is  not  once  reprehended  throughout  tho 
fcriptures  ;  it  is  a  mere  civil  condition,  the  exigence  of  which  muft 
depend  upon  national  charaders  ;    it  is  the  loweft  ftage  in  that  dif^- 
rity  of  rank  and  fituation  which  proceeds  originally  from  difparity  of 
wifdom  and  virtue ;  and  which,  however  more  or  kA  m  idtfied,  is  ne- 
ceffary  to'the  prefervation  of  fociety.     A  ftate  of  flavery  is,  in  our  opi- 
nion, abftra^iy  neither  right  nor  wrong  ;  ii  muft  depend  entirely  on  tha 
circumflances.     Though  DoSor  Winterbottom  afierts  that  the  Euro* 
pean  flave-tr^ide  brutalizes  the  Africans,  he  adduces  no  proof  to  fup« 
port  hit  aflertion  :  indeed  it  wr  uld  be  very  eafv  to  prove  that  the  Afri- 
cans, who  are  employed  as  flaves  in  the  Britim  plantations,  are  nAuch 
bappier  (according  to  negro  eftimatesof  happinefs)  than  in  the  terrora 
of  war  and  famine  fo  very  common  in  their  own  country.     The  wars, 
as  Park  clearly  demonftrates,  do  not  arife  from  European  avarice,  but 
from  the  prevalence  of  the  fame  pafHons' among  the  Africans  as  among^ 
other  men.    Winterbottom  does  not  profeiTedly  impugn  the  flave-trade, 
but  one  of  his  real  objedls  evidently  is,  to  recommend  that  falfe  philan- 
thropy that  would  beflow  freedom,  without  confidering  its  probably 
cffe^  either  towards  the  negroes  themfelvcs  or  the  Britifli  intercQs. 

The  fecond  volume  treats  of  the  dikafes  of  the  Africans,  their  re- 
gimen, and  medicines,  and  appears  to  contain  more  of  medical  infor- 
aiation  than  the  firft  of  ftatiftical.  We  do  not  find  peftilential  difor- 
ders  fo  very  common  among  the  Africans  as  among  the  Europeans  ; 
and  this  our  author  attributes  to  the  temperance  of  the  negroes.  Tha 
venereal  difeafe  is  very  frequent.  The  leprofy  is  alfo  common.  Tha 
^nly  difeafe  that  is  reearded  by  medical  hiftorians  as- indigenous  ia 
Africa  is  the  yaws.  This  is  an  eruptive  diftemper,  the  detail  of  which 
^oiild  be  both  tedious  and  difgufting.  In  general,  we  may  obferve,  that 
St  is  communicated  by  contagion  ;  fomewhat  refembles  the  venereal  of 
the  worft  kind,  but  is  rarely  communicated  by  the  fame  ihtans.  Be* 
jSdes;^  like  the  fmall-pox^  it  never  feizes  a  perfon  twice*  Our  author'i 
.?  obfcrvatioDS 
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obfervations  on  tlie  bite  of  ferpents  are  fenfible  and  judicious,  and  very 
ufefiii  to  any  perfon  that  may  vlfit  colintries  in  whrch  fuch  nox'ous 
re  tiles  abo  »nd.  There  are  (bmc  very  curious  acoiiuts  of  the  mala- 
dies of  women,  ajd  the  mo<les  of  treatment ;  biit  thefe,  as  w  cannot 
quote,  we  mufl  refer  readers  defirous  of  inveltigacing  fuch  fubjeds  to 
the  work  itfclf. 

The  medical  part  of  the  volumes  before  us,  is  far  beyond  the  tope* 
graphical,  and  much  farther  beyond  the  political.  The  phydcian 
d  fcribes  the  Gonorrhoea,  and  the  yaws^  much  better  than  the  cha- 
xader  of  the  Afr  cans,  or  the  reafonings'  againft  the  flave  trade ;  and 
perhaps  this  is  not  the  only  inftance  that  proves,  that  ev.  ry  do*.Slor 
is  not  neceflariiy  a  pjiitician ;  let  fuch  dufiors  as  are  not,  keep  to 
their  own  profellion. 


Travels  from  Hamburgh  through  WeftphaVta^  Holland ^  and  thi  Nether^ 
lands^  to  Paris,  By  Thomas  Holcroft.  4to.  2  vols.  Fp.  1052. 
Plates,  5I.  5s.  or,  with  the  plates  feparate,  81.  8s.    Phillips.  1804. 

IN  his  preface,  Mr.  Hulcroft  informs  us,  that  Paris  and  its  inhabi- 
tants, with  their  cuftoms,  habits,  and  manners,  conftitute  the 
principal  fubjed  of  i)is  enquiries  in  thefe  volumes  ;  and,  indeed,  all 
the  other  topics  which  he  introduces  may  properly  be  deemed  incident 
taly  if  not  digreffive.  What  he  means,  however,  when,  fpeaking  of 
the  Parifians,  he  talks  of  "  the  hot  enterprize  of  their  character,'*  we 
prof.fs  our  inability  to  conceive  ;  but  we  agree  with  him  in  lament* 
ihg,  that  they  fliould  be  *'  continually  in  the  power  of  thofe  who  ob- 
tain political  rule,"  and  that  "  their  energies,"  fuch  as  they  are, 
Ihou^d  be  fo  woefully  mifdireited  and  mifapplied,  by  every  fucceffive 
tyrant.  To  "  pounray  the  influence  of  mcral  habits"  on  any  people, 
is  certa'nly  a  work  of  utility  ;  but  to  trace  that  influence  on  the  inha- 
bitants of  republican  France,  was  a  taflc  of  equal  importance  and  dif- 
ficulty. How  far  it  has  been  ably  performed  by  Mr:  H.  we  fhall  en- 
deavour to  fhew. 

Our  traveller  left  Hamburg,  with  his  wife  and  two  children,  early. 
in  the  year  i8ci,  and  proceeded  through  Weftphalia  and  Holland, 
chiefly  in  the  public  carriages,  to  Paris.  His  ilay  at  (he  difierent 
places  through  which  he  pafled  was  fo  (hort,  as  to  adoiit  of  litile  ob- 
fcrvation,  and  none  of  a  fatisfaftory  nature.  But  this  cannot  becon- 
fidered  as  a  defeft,  in  a  publication  written  with  another  profcfTcd 
objed  in  view.  Some  few  of  the  fafts  which  he  details  are,  never- 
thelcfs.  worthy  of  notice.  Previous  to  his  departure  from  Hamburg, 
he  haci  given  the  neceflary  notice  for  quitting  his  lodgings ;  but  as 
this  notice  was  only  verbal,  and  not  written,  his  landlord  took  ad- 
Vantage  ef  it  to  demand  an  additional  month's  rent,  although  he  had, 
in  confequence  of  the,  notice,  let;  the  apartments  to  another  perfon. 
The  mode  of  proceeding,  in  this  cafe,  was  fummnry  indeed  ! — **  Pay 
the  money,  Sir ;  or  the  foldiers  fliall  be  called,  and  your  cffefis  feixed." 
The  pov/er,  in  2[free  city,  allowed  to  private  individuals  to  enforce 
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an  unjuft  demand  by  the  bayonet,  is  a  folecifm  in  political  tconomj^ 
well  calculated  to  excite  both  allonifhment  and  difeuft.  There  was 
no  poiGbility  of  refiftine  foch  a  power;'  and  Mr.  H.  was  reduced  to 
the  neceflity  of  fubmittine  to  a  cotnpromtfe,  and  to  pay  forty  marks^ 
more  than  were  due.  'lis  highly  proper  that  travellers  Ihould  be 
acquainted  with  fads  like  this. 

On  every  occaflon,  Mr.  H.  indulges  his  propenfity  to  pbilofophi%i  ^ 
and,  were  we  required  to  charaderife  his  travels,  we  Ihould  call  theai 
a  Philofophizjrtg  Tmn  It  was  not  difEcuIt  for  a  mind  fo  predifpofed 
to  find  fuch  an  occafion  at  Groningen.  Accordingly,  Mr.  H.  thus 
philofophizes  on  his  arrival  at  Groningen. 

"  Arc  we  in  the  land  ofroetapliyfics;  or  of  moral  philofophy;  or  where  ^ 
We  oueht  Id  be  at  Groningen — fober  Groningen — where  the  people  ap- 
pear to  have  a  deal  of  common  fenfe.  Be  it  remarked^  however^  that  here» 
in  fober  Groningen,  we  met  with  the  firil  tree  of  liberty. 

We  were  happy  to  find,  that  the  ad  of  planting  a  tree  of  moral 
liberty  was  deemed  by  our  traveller  a  departure  from  common  (enfe. 
But  to  proceed :  .      * 

•«  What  warring  fenfations  didthe  (ighl  of  it  inrpire !  What  is  a  revolu- 
tion ?  And  what  has  tills  revolution  effe^^ed  ?  The  mafs  of  evil,  and  the 
frtass  (f  goodt  put  in  oppofite  fcales — which  fhall  preponderate?  I  folemnlj 
declare,  in  the  face  of  mankind,  my  heart  achet  with  a  fenfe  of  paft  mife- 
ries,  though  I  ardently  hope,  nay,  am  ierioufly  convinced,  the  good  jirevaihJ^  - 

There  is  certainly  not  much  common  ffnfe  in  this  declaration  ;  and 
we  fliould  have  been  really  glad  to  hear  on  what  thisyimftj  cor.vUtiott' 
of  our  traveller's  was  founded.  How,  io  a  revolution  begtsn  in  the  name 
of  liberty  ;  atchieved  by  crimes,  without  number,  as  without  a  name  ;. 
and  ending  in  the  eftablifhment  of  a  military  defpotir^i,  under  which 
the  life  and  liberty  of  every  individual  is  at  the  abfolute  difpofal  of 
the  dcfpot :  How,  in  fuch  a  revolution,  it  could  be  made  to  appear 
that  the  good  prevails^  exceeds,  we  confcfs,  our  powers  of  compre- 
henfion.  Mr.  H.  however,  profefles  to  deplore  the  multitudes  which 
have  been  facrificed  by  the  perpetration  of  thefe  crimes,  but  flill  more 
deeply  to  deplore  the  prolongation  of  that ^  want  and  mifery  which 
have  refulted  from  them ;  and  "  the  fiery  paflions,"  and  i'adioua 
ftniggles  to  which  they  have  given  birth. 

On  the  church-door  at  Groningen  appeared  the  following  infcripr 
tion,  in  the  Dutch  and  French  languages :'  '<  Here  men  worfhip 
God.  Citizen,  whoever  thou  art,  refped  ihis  worfhip."  This  ad- 
monition evidcntlv  implies,  that  the  refped  fo  enforced  had  beea 
violated  :  and  fucn  was'',  no  doubt,  the  caie,  as  our  author  pertinently 
remarks  here,  that  "  the  men  who  unfticathed  the  fword  in  defence 
of  freedom"  (or,  z%we  fliould  fay,  under  xht  pretext  pf  defending  frcc- 
donij  **•  ftabbed  freedom  to  the  heart  by  the  ufe  of  force :  her  gentle 
bleflinfs  cannot  be  propagated  by  the  fword.  Alas !  I  forget  to^ 
that  this  prcpcfition  is  the  fubjed  of  hot  difpute.  I  really  wiOi  ta 
'conciliate  \  but  the  times  are  fo  full  of  content  ion,  and  of  doubt,  that 
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d  than  cah  fcarcely  venture  to  fpeak  without  a  great  probability  to 
oSend."  The  man  who  fpeaks  truth  generally  ofrends^  and  Mr.  H. 
ihight  have  recollcd'ed  the  French  adage,  **  II  n'y  a  que  la  verite  qui 
ofiTenfe  ;"  biit  the  writer,  ,whofe  aim  is  to  indrufl  mankind,  (hould 
not  fufFer  the  fear  of  oiFending  to  deter  him  from  ijpeaking  the  truth; 
and,  indeed,  no  public  writer  Ihould  allow  any  coniideration  whatever 
to  induce  hii9  to  deviate  from  the  truth.  The  conftant  motto  of  fuch 
men  fliould  be^  Nr  c^riD  falsi  dicbrb  audeat,  ne  q^xd  veri 

WON  AUDEAT. 

'  During  his  (lay  at  Amfterdam,  Mr.  H.  heard  the  following  anec* 
dote,  which  exhibits  a  fingular  inftance  of  French  ingenuity  : 

"  A  Frenchman  went  to  a  rich  Jew,  and  told  him  he  wiOicd  to  exchange 
a  number  of  dollars  for  louis  d'ors,  which  he  was  under  the  neceflily  of  im- 
mediately procuring.  Tl^  Jew>  after  bargaining  to  his  own  advantage, 
ttonfented^  and  promifed  Ijio  gold  fliould  be  ready  the  fallowing  day.  At 
the  appointed  hour,  the  Frenchman  came  with  his  bag<(;  which,  having 
holes  in  the  fides  and  near  the  top,  faffered  Tome  dollars  (o  be  teen.  The 
gold  being  counted  and  weighed,  he  prefented  an  empty  bag,  in  which  it 
wa5  put.  . 

"  Ju(i  at  this  moment^  when  the  dollars  were  to  be  examined,  a  frieni 
entered  in  great  hafle,  and  called  him  away  on  urgent  buiinefs.  However, 
he  left  not  only  the  bag  fuppofed  to  contain  the  go!d,  but  al!b  the  bag  fup- 
pofed  to  contain  the  dollars;  and  faid  he  would  return  in  two  hours  to  fea 
them  Counted ;  deiiring,  in  the  mean  time,  they  might  be  locked  in  ihe 
Jew^s  bureau. 

'•  The  two  hours  eTapfed,  and  the  Frenchman  did  not  make,  his  appear- 
atice;  but  the  Jew  thought  himfelf  fafe.  He  was  unwilling  lo  unlock  the 
bureau,  till  the  Frenchman  fhould  be  preient.  At  length,  another  hour 
having  glided  away,  he  began  to  fay  to  himfelf:  "  is  it  poliible  that  I  can 
liave  been  cheated?"  The  very  quefl ion  was  alarming  to  any  man,  and 
eQ>ecially  to  a  money-changer.  The  firft  anxiety  of  (he  Jew  led  him  to  the 
fuppofed  bag  of  gold:  this  he  untied,  and  difcovered  that  the  bag  contain- 
ing the  gold  had  been  exchanged  for  one  which  was  full  of  leaden  counters. 
He  fcarcely  needed  to  have  enquired  Jto  enquire]  further:  however,  he 
•pcned  the  bag  of  iilver,  and  found  himielf  equally  deceived. 

^*  He  liaflened  lo  go  and  acquaint  the  police*  out,  when  he  came  to  an  . 
outward  door  that  \ed  lo  his  ajiartmenty  it  was  locked  and  bolted.  Tlie 
Frenchmen  had  poft-horfes  prepared,  and  had  infiantly  taken  flight ;  but, 
when  they  were  at  ascertain  diltance,  they  were  guilty  of  fome  imprudent 
delay ;  and,  after  the  Jew  had  obtained  his  reieafe,  the  vigilance  of  the 
port u  it  wav  fo  great,  that  the  Frenchman,  againll  whom  the  Jew  had  de-^ 
pofed,  was  taken, 

"  Doring  his  imprisonment  at  Amflerdam,  his  behaviour  and  abilities 
were  equally  remarkable.  Ay  the  aid  of  burned  turf  and  Hraw,  he  drew 
the  finge  of  Mantua  on  the  walls,  and  Bonaparte  (Buonaparte)  on  horfe* 
backj  lieading  the  French  armies.  While  the  executioner  was  whipping 
bim,  he  fpoke  of  the  magiflrates  in  the  mofl  contemptuous  terms.  ''  What,  * 
&id  he»  **  is  my  crime,  compared  to  theirs  ?  I  have  but  cheated  a  Jew ;  a. 
vile  fellow,  who  has  become  rich  by  cheating :  while  the  wretches  whu 
eondcnm  me  to  this  ign9mimous  punifliment,  *have  betrayed  and  fold  their 
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country."  He  was  afterwards  branded;  and,  at  the  moment  of  infliding  the 
mark,  he  cried  aloud>  Five  la  Rejiublique  !"- 

It  mud  be  allowed,  that  this  man  was  a  worthy  republican,  and 
every  way  qualified  for  a  difiinguilhed  command  in  Buonaparte's  le-* 
gion  of  honour !  Our  traveller  having,  enquired  the  caufe  of  the 
mournful  appearance  of  the  city  of  Amfterdam,  and  of  the  evident- 
decay  -of  trade  there,  was  informed,  that  they  proceeded  from  the 
depredations  comjnitted  by  the  French,  the  confequeivt  ruin  of  indi- 
viduals, and  general  bad  effects  ;  which  leads  him  into  his  ufual  ftrain 
of  philofopbizing,  or  rather,  pbilofophiflicating.  After  exprefling,  or 
rather  hinting^  fome  doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  the  reafons  alledged  by 
his  informant,  he  fays — "  The  lubjeS  is  painful:  the  evils  are  com- 
mitted: the  good  remains :  let  every  wife  man,  whatei'er  may  be  his 
opinions  or  his  party,  endeavour  to  render  that  which  is  good  perma- 
raent ;  and,  by  mildnefs  of  fpcech  and  humanity  in  aflion,  alleviate  . 
the  bad,  and  prevent  the  return  of  mifcry."  We  cannot  but  confider 
this  as  the  miferable  whine  of  that  fpurious  philanthropy,  which  is 
fo  much  in  vogue  in  the  prcfcnt  times.  Jt  behoved  him  to  (hew  what . 
good  remained^  accruing  from  the  accurfed  revolution  which  abolifhed 
ail  exifting  infiitutions,  and  turned  focitiy  topfy  turvy.  It  behoved 
him  alfo,  before  he  talked  of  the  return  of  mifery,  to  (hew  that  mi- 
fery  had  ceafed  to  exift  ;  but  the  very  reverfe  of  this  he  knew  to  be 
the  fa6t :  his  own  fenfcs  convinced  him  of  the  continued  exigence 
of  mifcry;  the  perfons  of  whom  he  fought  information  affured  him 
of  it.  To  ufe  fuch  language,  then,  under  fuch  circumdances,  'is  to 
fubftitute  puerile  declamation  for  fenfe  and  truth,  and  to  infult  the 
common  fehfe  of  his  readers ! 

Mr.  Holcroft's  notions  o{  toleration  are  as  extraordinary  as  his  no- 
tioni  of  revolutionary  good.  **  The  word  toleration,"  he  tells  us, 
"  ouoht  to  fignify  an  unlimited  freedom  to  every  roan,  of  living  not 
undifturbedin,  but  without  being  reproached  for,  the  opinions  he  may 
entertain.  Falfe  opinions  ought  to  be  reafoned  with,  not  perfecuted.' 
It  has  been  proudly,  perhaps  not  improperly,  anfwered,  to  thofe  who 
fay  we  will  grant  toleration,  If  you  pretend  to  tolerate  us,  we  pretend 
to  tolerate  you." 

It  is  of  very  little  confequence  v/hat  toleration  ought ^  in  the  efti. 
mation  of  Mr.  H.  to  fignily.  The  queftion  is,  what  it  does  (ignify  ; 
and  the  fa£l  is,  that  what  he  wiihes  to  maintain,  is  not  the  toler^ti^n 
of  all  fedls  op  opinions,  but  the  equality  of  all.  To  reafon  only  with 
opinions,  openly  promulgated,  and  aded  upon,  which  are  highly 
mifchievous  in  corrupting  the  principles  of  the  rifing  generation,  or 
injurious  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  fociety,  would  favour  more 
of  ike  mad  philanthropift,  than  of  the  true  philofopher.'  Such  opi- 
nions deferve  not  only  reproach,  but  punifhment ;  and,  be  it  obferved, 
that  reafon  and  reproach  are  not  incompatible  with  each  other,  though 
Mr.  H.  fecms  to  have  pronounced  a  fentence  of  divorce  between 
them.    But  we  will  purfue  his  fophiilry  a  little  farther. 

"Could 
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"  Coiild  any  man  demonftrate  to  another  that  his  opinions  are  cr- 
ro^cou«,  he  muft  ncceflTarily  renounce  them."  If  this  were  true, 
there  would  be  no  atheifts  ;  tor  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  demonftrate 
to  an  atheift  the  exiftence  of  a  God.  But  by  demonftraiion,  we  fup- 
pofe  the  author  means  tonviSfion  \  and  then  his  inference  appears  to 
'  be  this,  that  if  you  cannot  convince  a  man  that  he  is  wrong,  however 
erroneous,  however  mifchievous,  however  deftrudive,  his  opinions 
may  be,  however  oppofed  to  reafon,  truth,  and  fcripture,  he  ought 
'  not  to  be  reproached  for  them,  for  reproach  is  perfecution  ! ! ! — **  An 
'  individual  has  a  ftrong  conviSion  that  the  Catholic  (Roman)  religion 
is  pernicious  to  mankind.  This  opinion  is  fo  forcible,  that  it  irritates 
and  gives  him  pain.  But  will  an  opinion  authorife  him  to  perfeciite 
and  deftroy  the  Catholic  priefts  of  France,  who  are  of  a  different 
opinion  ?" — No,  certainly  ;  nor  the  Catholic  priefts-of  England,  Ire- 
land, or  of  any  other  country.  But  can  this  ingenious  philoibphift  find 
no'  medium  between  encouragement  and  deftru,(5lion  ?  And,  becaufe 
we  ought  not  to  perfecute  or  deftroy  perfons  profeffing  erroneous  or 
dangerous  opinions,  does  it  follow  that  we  ought  not  to  reproach 
them  for  the  promulgation  of  them?  *'  In  Amflerdam/'  he  adds, 
•*  ^11  religious  feSs  are  allowed  places  of  religious  worfhip,  except 
Pagans  and  Mahometans.  The  exception  is  a  difgrace.'^  So,  if  a  fet  . 
of  mifcreants  chufc  to  worfliip  the  devil,  and  to  ere6l  an  ahar  to  him 
inevery  town  in  the  kingdom,  it  would  be  a  difgrace  to  the  govern* 
ment  to  prevent  them  from  indulging  in  their  impious  orgies!  This 
is  toleration  with  a  vengeance  !  And  we  need  nothing  more  to  con- 
vince  us,  that,  in  the  eyes  of  our  author,  all  religious  eftablifhments 
are  fcandalous  abufes,  and  the  oieftrudion  of  them  2l  krxous  gosd ! 
But  we  Will  not  reproach  him  for  his  opinions,  left  we  fhould  fubjedl 
ourselves  to  the  charge  of  perfecution. 

The  difficulty  which  our  traveller  experienced  in  Holland,  in  ob- 
taining a  paifport  for  Paris,  notwithftanding  his  letters  of  recom- 
mendation to  the  French  minifter  at  the  Hague,  draws  from  him  fomc 
cxpreffions  of  ill-humour,  which  extend  to  his  own  country. 

**  Englifhmen,  among  whom  ^gr^/j  and  regrefs  had  been  a  common 
right" — He  feems  to  be  ignorant  that  the  king  could  always,  hy  his 
prerogative,  limit  or  cbntroul  xYixs  common  right,  as  he  calis  it. — *'  En- 
glifhmen, who  ufed  to  pity,  and  almoft  defpife,  the  flaVes  that  could  • 
not  pafs  without  their  borders,  without  a  written  permiffion.**  We 
do  not  precifely  know  who  xhcfcjlaves  were  ;  for  certainly,  before 
the  revolution,  Frenchmen  could  and  did  leave  their  country,  with- 
out a  written  permiflion,  .in  time  of  peace,  or  unlefs  they  were  in  the 
army  or  navy. — •*  Englifhmen  now  found  their  path  cribbed  and  cir- 
cumfcribed,  like  the  limits  of  a  Pruflian  recruit.  The  time  at  laft 
came,  when  they,  themfelves  confented  to  be  manacled,  free  of 
fpeech,  liberal  in  their  oppofition,  and  difdainful  of  fear,  as  they' had 
been,  fufpicion  fuddenly  leized  them  ;  and,  pcrfuaded  that  they  were 
furrounded  by  danger,  they  confented  to  meafures,  which  they  had 
formerly  affirmed  none  but  tyrants  c^uld  imagine,  and  none  hut  llaves. 
could  endure."  ' 

This 
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This,  philofophiftical  tirade  is  in  the  true  ftyle  of  an  old  member  ef 
the  London  Corrcfponding  Society,  &c.  who  would  fain  m^^ke  us 
believe^  that  the  dangers  which  gav^  birth  to  the  Loyal  Aflbciations 
in  1792,  and  to  the  legiflatire  meafures  of  a  fubfequcnt  date,  were  all 
imaginary;  and  that  the  apprehcnfions  entertained  by  all  the  Jojral 
part  of  the  kingdonn  was  a  falfe  alarm  !  But  does  Mr.  H.  fuppoCe 
that  we  have  quaffed  the  waters  of  Lethe,  fo  foon  to  have  forgotten 
thofc  nicmorablc  evenis  which  brought  the  Britifh  tnonarchy  to  the 
very  verge  of  n^in  ?  No,  No,  philofophizing  Sir,  our  meniiories  are 
not  fo  treacherous ;  nor  are  your  fpells  fo  potent,  as  to  deprive  us  of 
our  fenfes.  All  this,  however,  is  not  for  nothings  his  predile6li6n 
for  the  revolutionary  hproes  of  France  fuggeded  the  neceflity  of  af- 
fording fome  pallis^tion  for  their  condufi,  eyeu  at  the  exp^n^e  of  hU 
own  country  2  thvifort  he  adds, 

«'  Ifk  nation,  whofe  habitaof  unfufpecling  intercourfe  and  opennefsof 
heart  were  thus  rooteci,  could  be  fo  impFefTed  by  the  terror  of  the  times  a^ 
to  render  the  virtue  of  caution  contemptible,  s^nd  alarm  bmaty,  it  cannot 
•excite  furprife  that  the  iame  puerile  excefTei  fliould  exift,  with  iocreafe^ 
aiuoiig  a  peo]>!o  where  tliey  had  been  native/' 

To  call  all  the  BHtifli  legiflature,  and  even  the  whole  nation,  luna^ 
ticsy  for  the  i(doption  of  n\eafures,  which  to  them^  at  leaft,  appeare4 
neccfTary  to  fccure  then^  frorn  danger,  and  pofllblv  from  deftruAion, 
is  a  tolerable  ftretch  of  aflTurance  for  a  modern  pnilofopher,  who  is 
withal  a  prpfcflbr  of  modefty,  and  foreiy  afraid  of  giving  offence^ 
But  though  Mr.  H.  was  not  fi^rprifbd  at  thcfe  puerile  ex(ijfes  on  the 
paft  of  the  French,  we  arfe  very  tnuch  furprifcd  that  they  (hould  be 
carried  to  fuch  an  unreafonable  length,  as  to  induce  the  F^^^ch  mini* 
i^er  not  to  admit  our  traveller's  frinciples  and  conneSficns^  which,  it 
feems,  he  urged  ^'ith  becoming  energy,  as  fufficient  to  remove  all  bin 
Icruples.  He  was  not,  however,  kept  long  in  fiifpenfe  ;  for  a  lettef 
from. Paris  converted  coldnefs  Intp  corc|iaIity,  and  procured  him  the 
ncceflfary  pafl'port. 

While  he  was  waiting  for  this  paflTport,  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
viCting  the  Hague,  which  (warmed  with  foldi^rs  \  which  circum* 
ftance  extorted  from  him  thp  following  remarks: 

.  **  The  place  was  fmall :  yet  why  were  they  here  ?  Th^  legiflative 
boJics  held  their  deib;:ratious  in  it ;  and  it  was  publicly  a(rerted,that 
thcfe  deliberations  were  ptrrfeftly  unr.wed.  Surely  the  troops  of  the 
tepubliq  f»f  France  did  not  come  to  inftruft  th^  lawgivers  of  the  re-; 
public  of  3atavia  in  the  principles  of  freedom.  They  were  revolu- 
tioi*ary  timp^.'' — Wh.t!  revdutionary  times  in  the  year  i8ci,  when 
wc  were  told  fro;n  auihi  rity,  vkhich  Mr.  H.  fufply  would  not  difpute, 
that  Buqnapait  •  had  brought  the  revolution  to  an  end  ! — ^<  And,  in 
rcvolutionsry  times,  I  have  heard  the  pretended  partifans  of  freedom! 
aflert,  'the  public  preffeslnay  be  ftopped,  and  men  tranfported,  with- 
out trial ;  an  J,  which  is  (till  more  ttrange,  to  keep  the  guillotine  at 
work  > is  a  revolutionary  virttie.  Heavens!  into  what  exceiTes  will 
not  the  hcaf  and  Tbrgctfulnefs  cfthc  moment  lead  men !     The  rap;e  of 
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pinion  prevails,   common   fenfe  becomes    ftupefied,   and  wifdom 
(lands  aloof  bewildered. 

All  difficulties  at  length  overcome,  Mr.  H.  and  his  family  fet  for- 
ward in  the  diligence  for  Paris.  In  this  vehicle  he  met  with  fome 
emigrant  priefls,  who  were  returning  to  the-r  native  land»  after  a 
long  and  painful  exile,  fome  of  whom  he  reproves  for  giving  vent  to 
their  feelings,  and  for  exprefling  a  hope  that  the  time  for  redrefling 
their  wrongs  was  at  hand.  We  can  perceive  nothing  very  inhuman,. 
nor  very  unnatural,  in  this  hope ;  but  we  beg  pardon,  we  are  not 
phiiofophers,  and  are  therefore  not  competent .  to  appreciate  the 
feelings  and  the  principles  of  thofe  who  are.  Let  our  (loical  travel- 
ler, our  philofophizina  tourift,  thus  fpeak  for  hirafelf. 

*^  Thefe  are  great  frailties ;  vicious  feelings ;  yet,  though  we  can- 
not approve,, we  ought  to  recoiled^  the  harafled  and  wretched  exift- 
cnce  which  thefe  poor  men  had  endured,  and  pardon." — Amiable 
phihnthropift ! — •*  None  but  thofe  who  are  e^^tremely  ignorant  of  the 
human  heart,  can  imagine,  that,  by  making  a  man  a  pried,  you 
make  him  a  faint.  Tne  inftitution  itfclf  fuppofes  this." — Indeed, 
Mr.  Holcroft,  whence  do  you  derive  this  information  ? — **  Bui  that 
\s  the  mafler  vice  of  the  inftitution^  its  difs^race,  and  will  be  its  utter 
downfall.  Good  fenfe  (hould  conKder  the  prieft  as  a  man,  liable  to 
the  failings  of  men,  and,  in  addition,  to  the  failings  which  his  falfe 
pretenfions  to  fuperior  virtue,  when  he  happens  to  poffefs  only  mean 
0T  ordinjry  talents,  have  made  him  fubjeS." 

Ignorant,  impudent,  coxcomb !  Read  the  Scriptures  before  you 
pretend  to  (peak  fo  dogmatically  on  fpbjeds  which,  at  prefent,  you 
do  not  underdand  :  and  learn  to  difplay,  at  lead,  good  fenfe  f  nough, 
not  to  confound  talents  with  virtue,  nor  to  deem  the  poffeflion  of  the 
former  an  indifpenfable  qualification  for  the  attainment  of  the  latter. 
The  caufe  whence  this  confufion  arifes  is  evident :  *Tis  vamty,  which 
is  never  more  difguftful  than  when  clothed  in  the  odious  garb  of  af  • 
fe£led  humility. 

Some  pafTengcrs,  vi  horn  our  travellers  took  up  at  Arras,  gave  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  enormities  committed  in  that  city,  by  Le  Bon, 
the  infamous  agent  of  Buonaparte's  worthy  predcceffor,  Robefpicrre, 
of  which  Mr.  l\.  feems  now  to  have  heard  for  the  firfl  time ! 

**  They  were  well  ircquainted  with  Arras;  being  natives  either  of 
the  town  or  its  vicinity ;  and  from  them  we  heard  fuch  tales  of  cruel- 
fy,  committed  by  the  famops  or  Infamous  LeBon,  as  made  the  heart 
fnudder.  I  know  not  how  far  their  narrative  was  accurate/* — This 
gudifyinji  fuggeftipn  accompanies  altnpft  every  account  wh'ch  is  given 
of  revolutionary  critnes. — "  Neither  can  I  faithfully  repeat  what  they 
told:  but,  during  one  hour  at  Arras,  we  heard  iimilar  accounts,  not 
lefs  full  of  horrpr :  thi  ugh  it  was  fo  long  fince  thefe  fcenes  of  blood 
had  happened,  "-rroo- long  ^«f//— We  juft  now  had  the  heat  andfor^ 
gHfulnffs  of  the  fjgioment^  which  prevailed  in  revohttienar^  times^  urged 
^s  the  caufe,  if  riot  as  an  exctife,  for  French  tyranny  m  Holland  in 
1 90  J  !  yet  now  it  fccm$  flraixge,  forfooth,  to  Mr,  n.  that  fcenes  of 
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Uood,  of  which  the  narrators  were  fpedators,  and  probably  the(r 
friends  and  relatives  the  viSims,  ihould  not  already  have  been  oblite^ 
r^ted  from  their  minds  I — **  The  records  of  the  times  do  but  too 
snournfully  prove  that  this  Le  Bon  was  a  monfter.  What  an  aera  pf 
blood  has  this  been  !"  No  nrtaiter,  the  good  prruails.  Why  (hould  a 
fhilofcfher  think  of  the  evil  which  is  palfed  ?  But  even  here  our  au-^ 
thor  has  ay?/-  *^at  hand. 

"  What  is  the  reafon  -  (bat  a  few  hundred  people,  murdered  it  is  tnie^ 
and  murdered  without  refiliance,  at  (Re  command  of  a  tyrant,  or  oi  the 
wretches  his  advifers ;  what  is  the  reafon  that  fuch  murders^  iTiou Id  excite 
lb  infinitely  greater  a  fenfe  of  horror  than  the  aflaHination  of  whole  armies, 
when  they  0Qec(  in  mad  fury  for  each  other's  deOruciion,  though  no  one 
man  among  them  has  caufe,  I  will  not  fay  of  hatred,  or  of  anger,  but  of 
the  leafl  complaint,  againft  any  other?  The  abhorrence  of  the  firft  hand 
of  murders  cannot  be  loo  great.  Why  is  the  record  To  foon  forgotten,  fo 
lightly  treated,  nay,  fo  obfiinately  defended  ?  Will  man,  and  the  feelings 
of  man,  never  be  awake  to  the  truth  V* 

On  entering  the  territory  of  ancient  France,  Mr.  H.  advances  a 
pofi|ion  which  we  certainly  are  not  difpofed  to  conteft  with  him : 
namely^  |hat '^  (hould  a  man,  travelling  in  a  diligence,  pretend  dog- 
matically to  refolve"  the  difference,  if  any,  between  the  prefent  and  the 
former  ftate  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  *'  he  would  only  ex- 
pofc  liimfclf  to  derifion."  Imprefied  with  a  convidion  of  this  ngni- 
ficant  truth,  he  expreflfes  himfelf,  with  becoming  doubt  and  caution, 
on  the  important  queftions,  whether^  the  long  flips  of  land,  diffe- 
rently cropped,  whrch  ufed  formerly  to  mark  the  refpeftive  poffef- 
iions  of  the  pcafants,  were  more  or  Icfs  in  number  than  they  ufed  ta 
be  ;  and  whether  the  *•  wretched  mud- huts"  \^  hich  formerly  abounded 
are  n-w  more  or  lefs  numerous  ?  The  former,  he  thinksy  appear  lefs 
frequently  ;  as  to  the  Utter,  *•  I  believe,  but  dare  not  affiiniy  they 
are  diminished."  It  wou  d  be  the  height  of  injuftice  not  to  exprefs 
pur  adrhiration  of  this  philofophical  caution,  on  fuch  a  fubjeiSi,  in  a 
man  uho  can  ipcak  fo  dogmaticu  ly  on  the  vices  inherent  in  the  in- 
ftituti'n  of  a  pritdhood  ;  and  on  other  topics  of  great,  though  not  of 
equal,  importance.     But  h'n  doubts  end  where  oun  begin. 

"  7' wo  things  to  the  advantage  of  the  prefent  moment  I  can  fpeak 
pf,  without  any  doubt  or  fear  of  mifleaiiing:  the  peafants  ard  now 
belter  clothed,  in  general,  than  they  were;  and  their  looks,  I  will 
not  fay  are  more  merry,  but  rather  more  fedate,  yet  more  truly  cheer- 
ful." Here  our  traveller  certainly  pretends  to  refolvc  the  difference 
dogmatically,  and  therefore  cannot  be  offended  with  us  for  thinking 
that  he  only  expofcshimfeh  to  derifion.  In  faft,  is  the  general  cheer- 
fulntfs  of  the  peafantry  qf  any  country,  as  compared  with  their  cheer- 
fulnefs  at^  former  period,  to  be  decided  by  a  man  travelling  in  a  ftage 
coach,  which  ha5  onp  quality  of  time  and  tide,  inafmuch  as  it  waits 
for  no  man  ?  Befdes  he  not  only  notices  the*  general  appearance, 
biy  mark^  the  » Jceft  (hades  of  difference,  and  traces  with  philofophic 
precifion,  the  line  ot  defcrimlnation  between  the  mirth  and  the  chear- 
* .     .  '  ,   -  "•  fulnef* 
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fulne's  of  a  French  -peafant.  Surely^  furely,  in  the  fciencc  of  phy- 
fiognomy,  Lavater  was  a  fool  to  his  tranllator !  But  to  proceed^ 
**  If  the  large  and  fpreading  piflu'c  of  poverty,  I  may  fay  of  wretch- 
ednefs,  be  not  exceedingly  lellened,  I  am  exceedingly  cjeceived.  The 
laft  day  of  our  journey  was  Sunday  ;  and  we  faw  too  many  of  the  peo- 
ple, both  old  and  young,  cleanly  in  their  drefs,  and  with  fatisfa6tion 
in  their  faces,  for  thofe  figns  of  eafe  and  ietur  daysy  to  be  miftaken." 
He  fays,  the  poverty,  the  haraflcd  looks,  the  livid  tints,  the  piSures* 
of  mifery  (which)  I  had  formerly  feen,  cannot  be  forgotten. 

With  what  eyes  Mr.  H,  formerly  beheld  the  peafantry  of  France, 
we  know  not;  but,  that  he  faw  them  through  the  mift  of  prejudice,  we 
are  ftrongly  difpofed  to  believe  ;  for,  we  lufped,  that  no  man  befides 
himfclf  who  knew  them  before  the  revolution,  would  recognize  a  An- 
gle feature  of  theirs  in  the  hideous  piSure  which  he  has  here  exhi- 
bited ;  and  which  we  fcruple  not  to  iligmatize  as  the  foul  abortion  of 
a  difteropered  brain.  We  fpeak  upon  this  fubjed  with  decifion  ;  be- 
caufe  we  did  not  travel  through  the  country  in  a  diligence,  but  lived 
in  it  for  years.  We  never  faw  a  more  cheerful,  a  more  fatisfied,  or 
a  more  happy  peafantry  ;  andif  cleanlincfs  in  their  drefs  and  fatisfac- 
tion  in  their  faces  be  admitted  as  proofs  of  happinefs  and  of  the  ex- 
Wktvict  of  good  daySj  thev  mod  unqueftionably  exhibited  thefe  proofs 
to  every  beholder,  on  all  Sundays  and  holidays,  before  the  revolution. 
What  their  prefent  ftate  may  be  we  know  not ;  for  deriving  no  fecu- 
rity  either  from  our  principles  or  our  connexions,  we  did  not  venture  to 
revifit  France  during  the.  late  truce  ;  but  we  are  certainly  not  dif- 
pofed to  receive  an  account  of  it  from  one  who  fo  flagrantly  mi fre- 
prefents  their  pafi  ftate.  Thefe  obfer.vations  are  followed  by  the  ufual 
train  of  philofophicaJ  refleSions,  of  the  obfcurity  of  which  the  author 
himfelf  leems  to  be  aware,  flnce  he  explains  the  two  pages  which 
they  fill  by  ond  fentence  of  eight  lines.  We  lament  very  much  that 
this  power  o/eompaffion  has  not  been  more  frequently  exercifed. 

We  now  arrive,  with  our  author,  in  the  capital  of  republican 
France ;  and  liffeh  to  a  very  neceflary  diflertation  of  economy ;  a 
fcience  which  every  man  who  goes  to  Paris  ought  to  underftand. 
But,  w«  now  learn  for  the  firtt  time,  that  it  is  better  to  be  cheated 
and  laughed  at  than  to  know  how  to  bargain.  This  may  appear 
flrange  to  fome  of  our  unphilofophical  readers  ;  but  they  mull  be  told, 
that  philo'ophers  do  not  ufe  words  in  their  ordinary  fenfe,  but  aflign 
to  them  a  fignification  of  their  own.  Of  this  we  have  already,  exhi^ 
bited  one  notable  inftance  in  the  word  toleration;  and  thus  to  bargain 
does  not,  as  they  might  be  led  to  fuppofe,  mean  to  contrad  "for  the 
fale,  the  purchafe,  or  ihe  hire  of  any.  thing  ;  but  "  to  bargain  iis  to 
depreciate,  to  invent  faults,  to  fpeak  untruths,  to  be  f.Tpicious,  and 
to  be  fufpeScd."  Wejittle  im.agined,  indeed,  that  when  Robefpierre 
paflpd  hi s^  famous  decree  cont re  les  fufpefls,  and  againft  thofe  even 
who  were  foup9onnes  d'etre  fufpefts,  he  was  only  dire<Sling  his  rage 
againft  bargainers*  But  we  live  to  learn.  We  cannot  be  expedled  to. 
frilow  our  author  tbcougb  all  the  fti^eta  and  public  placesj  of  Paris. 

We 
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We  can  only  take  brief  notice  of  fomc  of  his  obfervattons  on  the'cha* 
rader  and  manners  of  its  inhabitants  ;  occafionaUy  extrading  anec- 
dotes, and  making  comments  on  his  remarks  where  they  feem  to  be 
called  for.     Firft,  as  to  the  drefs  of  the  men. 

*<  The  revolutionary  fpirit  has  not  been  limited  to  political  and  civil  in- 
ftilutlons ;  it  has  pervaded  every  department  of.  life.  Mouk^,  and  Abbes, 
with'  nmiHiy  filk  coUU,  arm  hats^  and  all  the  aflimilating  coAume,  havedif- 
appeared.  The  welUdreired  men  are  either  military*  or  habited  (b  like  tlie 
Jlngiiih,  as  to  appear  almoft  the  fame  people.  They  are  chiefly  to  be  dif> 
tinguitUed  fiom  us  by  difference  of  deportment,  difference  of  phyfiognomy, 
and  by  an  overgrqwii  bulli  of  hair  on  each  cheek.  Some  of  the  EngliSi 
afifedl'this  dtfj^uiling  appearance;  which>  without  powder,  gives  a  man  the 
air  of  an  adallin ;  and,  with,  that  of  a  gl'ey  baboon.  Nothing  but  the  fre* 
quency  of  the  object  can  reconcile  it  to  the  eye. 

**  But  the  weli-dreli'ed  men  are  very  few  :  (he  revolution  has  far  from  en- 
tirely corrected  the  propenfity  of  the  lower  orders  to  (lovenlinefs.  That 
the  phlegm;«tic  German,  who  fits,  walks,  or  works,  with  his  pipe  in  his 
SBOUtb,  Ihould  be  ca'-eiefs  concerning  his  appearance,  is  but  the  retult  of 
his  correfponding  habits :  but  (hat  the  great  maCs  of  a  nation  witli  fo  much 
vivacity,  fo  vain,  lo  continually  boafling  of  fu|-erior  grace,  and  of  giving 
the  ton  to  all  Europe,  I  miilake,  to  the  whole  univerfe,  that  the  great  mafs 
of  fuch  a  nation,  I  fay,  ftiould  be  ilovenly,  is  a  phenomenon  which  at  firft 
view,  adoni Hies  an  EngliQiman,  who  has  only  heard  their  character  frogi 
Iheif  own  mouths.  Long  pantaloons,  once  put  on  and  never  changed  till 
they  are  entirely  worn  out,  linen  not  fit  (o  be  fccn  and  therefore  concealed, 
a  great  coat  dangling  to  the  calf  of  the  leg,  buttoned  up  and  worn  alfo 
while  it  will  \%i\,  a  rudy  round  hat,  uncombed  hair,  fierce  whtfkcrs,  a  dirty 
chin  aqd  a  handkerchief  tied  not  under  but  over  it,  and  not  of  muHin  or 
£Ik  but  of  coarfe  coloured  linen  rarely  wafhcd,  fuch  is  the  figure  not  per- 
haps of  the  majority,  but  of  great  numbers  of  the  men  to  be  met  of  an  even- 
ing even  in  coffee-houfes.  Such  arc  hundreds  of  the  figures  that  crowd  to- 
gether at  all  hours  ot  the  day.  and  walk  the  Palais  Royal,  fi'L  (he  billiard- 
rooms,  and  es^hibit  themfelvcs  in  all  public  places  where  the  entrance  is 
free.  At  fome  even  of  the  dancing  gardens  on  the  BwJttfarJs,  (hey  fii\<l  it 
necclfary  to  write  over  the  door, — "  Admittance  to  perfons  decently 
dreiled." 

"  The  French  chara61er  is  pnterprifing,  forward,  impeJjed  by  curiofity, 
not  eafily  repul.'ed^  and  wiih  little  of  that  (liynefs  which  in  the  Eriglilh 
is  fometimes  pride,  and  fometimes  a  fbolifh  feeling  of  (hame,  but  often  like- 
wife  a  decent  fcnic  of  propriety.  It  appears  as  if  a  Frenehman  imagined 
he  has  only  to-  Htew  himfelf  to  be  admired.  If  he  publiciv  write*  fpeak,  or 
a^»  he  aliiimes  importance.  If  his  portrait  be  painted,  his  head  rauik  be 
thrown  back,  his  breaft  forward,  and  bis  air  mud  either  be  fmiling,  digni- 
ficdi  or  di.'dain^l;  U\  his  own  language,  it  muA  im/ios^.  Would  he  permit 
his  numer(ms  good  qualities  lo  ad  unaffe61edly,  ^nd  without  oilentatton,  he 
ivonld  indeed  be  admirable !  But  he  hides  the  rea\  worth  of  his  cbaradter, 
which  is  often  great,  by  his  open  and  extravagant  claims  to  fuperiority ; 
find,  when  he  happens  to  have  lefs  than  a  common  fliare  of  underllanding, 
(bmetimcs  his  ludicrous  impertinence  almolt  levels  him  yyith  the  si\^.*' 

This  is  a  w^ll-dravf  n  portrait,  (h^  iC^unitc  1ikenei«  of  which  muH 
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ftrike  every  man  who  is  acquainted  with  the  original.  The  author 
gives  a  fiill  defcription  of  that  fink  of  abomination  the  Palais  Royal, 
lately  the  Palais  d'EgaIhe,  but  now  the  Palais  du  Tribunat,  (frotn 
its  being  the  place  in  which  the  Tribunes  hold  their  fittings),  though 
ilill  generally  di(lingui(hed  hy  its  original  appellation.  'Mr.  H.  de- 
rives fome  confolation  from  the  eftablijhment  of  popular  aflemblies^ 
though  he  admits,  they  have  nothing  more  than  the  appearance  of 
authority.  '*  They  are  there/'  he  fays,  '*  and  time  and  increafmg 
wifdom  will  do  the  reft/*  Wc  fufpe£l  he  is  a  bad  prophet ;  and 
that  he  would  have  been  nearer  the  truth,  if  he  had  faid,  they  ar^ 
there,  but  will  not  long  remain  there  ;  and  if  he  had  changed  tho 
word  popular^  as  applied  to  them,  for  confular.  He  thus  clofes  his 
account  of  the  Palais  Royal. 

••  Having  made  the  lour  of  the  arcades  the  H ranger  is  tempted  to  pafs 
into  the  gardens.  His  e^e  is  attradied  by  numerous  lights  from  the  upper 
part  of  tlie  building;  elpecially  from  the  range  of  firit  floors,  where  they 
ace  numerous  and  of  which  tlie  apartments  appear  to  be  fpacious  and  mag* 
nificent.  He  enquires  to  whom  they  belong ;  and  by  people  of  what  clalic« 
and  profe/IioQS  they  areoccupied  ?  Unlefs  he  be  him(eii'a  man  of  depraved 
appetites,  th«  anfwer  gives  him  pain  that  is  agonizing  in  (Sroporlion  as  he 
thinks  deeply.  That  fomc  iltould  be  restaurautems,  and  others  coftee^houfes, 
.  Oi  rooms  dedicated  to  fcientific  clubs,  and  literary  focielies,  is  right ;  nay, 
is  c-xcelient:  but  that  a  (iill  greater  proportion  Hiould  be  devoted  to  the 
baneful  pra^ice  of  private  s^nd  public  gaming,  and  that  all  above,  even  to 
the  attic  fiory,  fliould  be  the  dens  of  proftltuiion  and  (lie  mo(l  incredible 
pbfcenities,  is  "knowledge  that  makes  the  foul  (lirink  into  itl'elf ;  and  turn 
with  affltclipn,  deteitatioui  s^nd  di^u^l  from  the  place.'' 

This,  with  what  follows  on  gaming,  is  the  honeft  language  of  in* 
dignant  virtue  ;  but  Mr.  Holcroft  (hould  not  forget  that  the  vices 
which  he  fo  properly  reprobates,  are  the  nccelTary  confequence  of 
one  grand  part  of  the  rcvohitionary  fyftem,  adopted  by  the  former 
mafters  of  the  prefent  Ftrft  Conful,  who  ferved  them  with  equal  zeal 
and  efFed  ;  we  mean  the  truly  diabolical  fcherpe  for  eradicating  all 
religious  and  moral  principles  from  the  minds  of  the  people — DemO" 
ralyir  le  psup/ei  a  (cheme  unhappily  executed  with  too  much  fuc- 
ccfs.  When  wc  deplore  effe^s  we  fbould  not  lofe  fight  of  cau/es  : 
we  now  proceed  with  our  cxtraft  ; 

'*  Thefe  feelings,  painful  asr  they  are,  become  indignant  and  alraod  tor- 
mpnting,  when  it  is  further  known  that  fuch  places  are  not  merely  fuflered, 
becaufe  government  is  too  indolent,  too  bufy,  or  too  weak,  to  repress 
them ;  but  becauCe  government  is  bribed :  becaufe  government  divides 'die 
wages  of  vice,  the  earnings  of  pronit\ition,  the  induftry  of  cheating,  and 
the  fpoiis  of  the  ruined.  Oh,  it  is  infamous,  it  is  duninahic !  I  care  not 
what  man,  pr  what  (et  of  men,  on  the  face  oF^lhc  earth,  may  take  ofience ; 
it  is  indignation  I  never  will  reprels,  never  will  conceal.  There  is  not  a 
lather,  if  he  be  not  a  monfier,  there  js  not  a  Angle  friend  to  man,  by  whom 
||}js  indignation  is  not  felt.    |f  [he  bonefl  in  thought  wQvld  but  be  honefi  in 

I'pectb 
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fpeccb,  Tice  woold  not  dare  tfaoi  openly  to  brave  ihc  woiM ;  and  that  p>- 
▼enimefit  that  fliould  licence  it  would  crumble  into  dafi." 

'Here  we  concur  fully  with  the  author,  join  in  his  indignation,  and 
partake  of  his  feelings.  Yet  is  this  the  place  which  has  been  dc- 
fcribed  as  one  which  "  no  (Nation,  no  age,  nofcx,  no  temper,  could 
crer  leave  without  an  ardent  defire  to  return."  ! !  !  Our  readers  will 
recoUei^,  that  we  long  ago  apprized  them  of  this  fcandalous  pradice 
of  the  French  government. 

There  is  a  curious  defcription  given  of  the  feaft  of  the  foundation 
of  the  republic,  but  more  particularly  of  the  annual  exhibition  of  the 
inventions  and  manufadures  of  France,  an  exhibition  the  moft  ridi- 
culous that  can  be  conceived  ;  and  which  affords  a  fingular  proof  of 
the  propenfity  of  the  French  to  convert  the  mcrcft  trifles  into  objeds 
of  vaft  importance.  We  would  willingly  tranfchbe  a  part  of  this 
chapter,  did  not  our  circumfcribed  limits  forbid  us. 

Some  juft  remarks  occur,  in  the  41  ft  chapter,  on  the  ignorance  or 
difhonefty  of  the  French  in  their  reprefentations  of  foreigners  ;  and, 
among  other  inftances  of  the  kind,  Mr.  H.  mentions  that,  CbaUau 
BrsanJ,  an  emigrant  who  refided  fome  years  in  England,  and  who,  • 
'  of  courle,  muft,  we  (hould  fuppofe,  know  better,  in  order  '^tocha-- 
raSerize  an  Englifh  audience  at  a  theatre,  has  Inftanced  a  tailor 
drinking  punch  in  the  pit.  This  is  the  man,  who,  in  his  work  on 
Chriftianity,  blafphemoufly  termed  the  Creator  **  the  Great  old  Ba- 
chelor of  the  Univerfe.'M  Our  author,  in  the  Spring  of  1802,  was 
fcnt  for  by  a  French  lady,  who  received  him  in  her  bath,  to  inform 
him  that  a  Monfieur  Fieve  had  been  fent  over  to  England,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  free  remarks  in  the  Englilh  papers  on  the  chaVader  of 
the  Firft  Conful,  ind  which  had  made  a  great  fenfation  at  Paris. 

"  The  republican  parly  were  anxious  that  the  fame  free  inquiries  fhould 
(Continue ;  and  their  opponents  were  equally  zealous  lo  have  ihem  fuppref- 
fcd.  For  this  purpofe  ftie  (aid  Mr.  Firve  had  been  difpatched  to  England  ; 
and  the  means  to  be  employed  were  thofc  of  bribery  :  he  was  to  purchafe 
the  iilence  of  the  papers  that  had  given  niofl  oflence.  She  truly  confidered 
f;ich  bribery  as  one  of  the  vicious  ads  by  which  modern  politicians,  of  all 
parties,  endeavour  to  profit;  and  wasdefirous  that  I  Hiould convey  the  in-  ' 
telligence  Ihe  gave. me  to  the  Editors  of  tlie  Englifli  Journals.*'  . 

This  Mr.  H.  declined,  juftly  enough  concluding  that  if  any'Jour- 
nalift  were  fo  bafe  as  to  be  difpofed  to  accept  the  brib6,  his  interfe- 
rence would  not  change  his  difpofition^  But  he  was  rather  hafty  in 
his  belief  that  no  fuch  man  could  be  found.  We  were  well  informed 
of  the  objc6l  of  Mr.  Fi^v6*s  miffion  at  the  time,  and,  indeed,  com-  . 
municated  the  fafl  to  our  readers  ;  and  we  could  point  out  the  papers 
to  the  proprietors  or  conduflors  of  which  application  was  made  ; 
fpecifying  thofe  by  whom  it  was  reje<3ed  ;  and  him  by  whom  it  was 
accepted.  The  impudent  letters  which  Mr.  Ficvc  publiflied  onhia' 
feturn,  are  properly  charaderifed  by  Mr.  Hoicroft. 

The 
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The  appendix  to  the  firft  volume  contains  <'  the  heroic  and  glo- 
rious life  of  tKe  Conful  Bonaparte/'  in  doggrel  verfe  ;  the  regulations 
for  the  exhibition  of  the  inventions  and  manufadures  of  France*  and 
of  the  proceedings  to  be  obferved  in  the  games,  amufements,  &c.  on 
the  anniverfary  of  the  foundation  of  the  republic;  and,  (Irange  to 
fay !  an  account  of  the  boxing  match,  in  ElfeX)  between  Belcher  and 
F»rby,  extraftcrdTrom  the  Morning  Carer. icie.  This  account  is  in- 
ferted  as  recording  the  progrefs  of  manners y  it  feems,  but  we  muft  fay, 
it  is  ilrangely  out  of  place,  and  can  be  confidered  only,  as  fome  other 
palTages  wc  have  marked,  as  a  kind  ofy^z-^jfagainft  the  predominent 
vices  of  the  French.  In  our  next,  we  Ihall  accompany  the  ;iUthor- 
through  his  fecond  volume.  . 

(To  hi  continued,) 


An  Account  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  containing  an  Htjlorical  View  of 
its  original  Settlement  by  the  Dutchy  .  its  Capture  by  the  Britijh  in 
1795,  ^^^  '^^  different  Policy  purfued  there  by  the  Dutch  and  Britijh 
Governments,  -nlfo  a  Sketch  of  its  Geography y  PrcduSfions^  the 
Manners  and  Cujhms  of  the  Inhabit antSy  t^c,  (^c.  With  a  View  of 
the  Political  and  Commercial  Advantages  which  might  be  derived  fron^ 
its  Poffefjion  by  Great  Britain.  By  Captain  Robert  Percival,  of 
his  Majefty's  Eighteenth  or  Royal  Irifh  Regiment ;  and  Author 
of  an  Account  of  the  Ifland  of  Ceylon.  410.  Pp.  340.  iL 
Baldwin,  1804. 

CAPTAIN  PERCIVAL  does  not,  like  Mr.  Barrow,»  enter  into 
a  defcription  of  the  interior  parts  of  the  country  contiguous  to 
the  Cape,  but  confines  him felf  to  an  account  of 'the  manners,  cuf- 
toci>6,  difpofition,  and  policy  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  Town 
and  its  immediate  vicinity  ;  entering,  however,  into  a  minute  and 
accurate  eftimate  of  the  importance  of  this  fettlement,  confidered  in 
a  commercial,  military,  and  political  point  of  view.  On  this  account 
the  work  is  certainly  interefting,  and  many  of  the  obfervations 
which  it  contains  arc  entitled  to  the  fcrious  attention  of  our  rulers. 

The  topography  of  the  Cape  is  now  fo  well  known  to  our  country- 
men that  we  (hall  not  attempt  to  extra£t  any  part  of  our  author's  to- 
pographical defcriptions,  though  they  will  be  found  highly  ufeful  to 
perfons  who  intend  to  vifit  the  Cape  ;  but  (hall  chiefly  confine  our 
quotations  and  remarks  to  thofe  parts  of  his  work  which  are  either 
conneded  with  the  edimate  above- noticed,  or  which  relate  to  th& 
manners  of  the  Colonics.  The  flaves  who  are  employed  to  drive  the 
heavy  waggons  which  the  colonics  ufe  for  travelling  from  place  to 
piace^  have  attained  toatlegreeof  ikill  in  the  management  of  the 


*  Tlie  Serond  Voltttne  of  (his  very  intelligent  writer's  travels  we  propofe 
to  notin  ia  our  ant  oanlier.    , 

horfes 
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hotfes  and  oxen,  t>y  which  they  are  drawn,  that   is  truly  aflonifii* 
ing.     But  the  means  by  which  they  attain  it  are  fuch  as  no  other  peo-  , 
p!e,  we  hope  and  believe,  would  have  recourie  to. 

"  It  excites  not  only  compaflion  but  horror  to  fee  many  of  tbofe  un(br« 
tunate  beads  cut  sind  mangled,  as  they  are,  in  various  parts  of  the  body  ; 
^r  a  Dutch  boor^  or  farmer,  if  he  fincis  his  cattle  lazy,  or  (lopping  from 
Sitieae,  or  where  they  meet  with  ob/lacles  which  their  (IrengfKcannot 
caniy  ibrmount,  will  not  hedtatc  to  draw  out  his  great  knife,  and  fcore 
their  flefh,  or  even  cut  if  ices  off  without  mercy.  Thefe  wretched  animals' 
*  feem  indeed  to  know  their  cru^l  mailer '«  intentions ;  for  their  fear  and  agi- 
tation become  exceffive  when  they  ohferve  him  taking  out  this  inftrument, 
and  rubbing  it  to  (on)  the  waggon,  as  if  making  it  ready  for  the  parpofe  •f 
tormenting  them/' 

Such  brutality  is,  indeed,  moft  revolting  to  humanity :  and  the 
general  charadler  which  Captain  P.  gives  of  this  defcription  of  per- 
fons  is  well  calculated  to  excite  averfion  and  even  difguft.  Every 
vicious  propenflty  which  avarice,  almoft  invariablv,  engenders,  i^to 
be  fouiid  in  the  Dutch  inhabitants  of  the  Cape.  Nor  were  the  wo^ 
men  free  from  thefe  difgufting  defeds.  Speaking  of  a  Dutch  pealant 
who  kept  a  public-houfe  in  the  country,  and  who  was  aln\oft  (lafved 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Englifh  troops,  but  who,  during  their  refi- 
fidence  in  his  neighbourhood,  acquired  a  competency,  by  becoming 
futtler  and  baker  to  the  troops,  and  keeping  a  hpufe  of  refrefliment 
for  the  officers,  the  author  obferves, 

•'  He  had  feveral  daughters,  whofe  beauty  defer%*ed  more  to  be  praifed 
than  ,  (heir  civility  and  moderation;  for,  with  an  appearance  of  avarice, 
which  would  (eem  ahogether  ihocking  to  our  countrywomen,  thofe  young 
girls  took  every  opportunity  (o  inciKfaCe  the  charges  of  the  boufe.  when 
the  landlord  alked  for  his  accommodation  two  rix-dollars,  or  two  fliillings, 
they  would.  Without  hefitation>ca1I  out  to  him  to  demand  four.  Tliis  prac- 
tice oiinrtigating  to  extortion,  which  is  very  cuflomary  among  the  houf^ 
wii'es  at  the  Cape,  forms  a  remarkable  and  not  a  very  pleafing  feature  ia ' 
the  charadler  of  the  Djutch  women*^ 

The  oppreflion  of  the  natives  by  the  Dutch  is  difgraceful  to  hu- 
man nature.  .  The  (lottentots  are  reprefented  as  honefl,  faithful, 
tradable,  and  docile,  and  capable  of  making  moft  ufeful  fervanta 
and  afliftants  to  the  colonifls,  but  rendered  miferable  by  the  tyranny 
and  cruelty  exercifed  over  them.  Thefe  arc  carried  to  fuch  an  height, 
we  are  aiTured,  that  the  defire  mo(l  natural  to  the  human  race  of  pro- 
pagating their  fpccics,  is,  with  them,  extinS;  and  the  women, 
Capt.  P.  fays,  frequently  •*  deprive  themfelves  before  marriage  of 
the  power  of  procreation  ;"  though  by  what  nrieans  he  does  not  inform 
us.  Strange  to  fay  the  Dutch,  by  a  policy  at  once  the  moft  barba- 
rous and  the  mofl  flrange,  have  laboured  to  change  this  excellent 
difpofition  of  the  natives,  left,  forfooth,  by  becoming  civilixed  ihcy . 
ihouid  ceafe  to  be  obedient !  What  they  would  be,  under  a  wifer 
and  better  government,  the  swthor  tells  us  in  the  following  pafTage. 

*•  Should 
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'*  Should  ever  the  Cape  fiill  perixmnentiy  into  the  hands  of  Great  Britain^ 
thofe  people  under  proper  management,  roay  f'peedily  arrive  at  a  great  de- 
gree of  civilization.  Their  induiiry  may  be  excited,  and  be  turned  to  |Sro- 
Jucethe  moft  important' advantages  to  the  colony.  By  inflru6ting  them  in 
the  arts'of  hufbandry,  by  accudoming'them'  to  a  mild  and  equitable  treat- 
ment, bjr  grantiag  them  thoft;  rights  which  ought  to  be  common  to  th^ 
whole  human  race>  akhougb  barl»rouny  withlield  from  them  by  the  Dutch ; 
the  Hottentots  would  fpe^ily  be  allured  from  the  remote  parts  and  wildfr 
of  the  interior  of  Africa,  to  colonize  the  country  nearer  the  Cape.  Th9 
progrefs  of  civilization  would  foon  infpire  thofe  already  in  the  colony  with 
confidence  in  themfelves,  as  a  people  who  have  a  certain  part  to  a6t  in  \xk, 
and  recover  them  from  that  iiate  of  utter  degradation  to  which  they  hav« 
been  rednc;^;  while  the  knowledge  of  the  comforts  of  life,  and  the  meant. 
^  by  which  they  are  to  be  procured,  would  flimulate  them  to  exertions  of 
r  which  they  are  at  prefent  incapable.  Let  this  mode  of  conduct  be  once 
adopted  towards  them,  and  its  good  eifeds  will  foon  appear  on  the  face  of 
the  country' ;  advantages  will  (peedily  be  obtained  that  perhaps  have  never 
hjtherto  even  been  thought  of.  * 

The  people  of  the  interior,  theCaffrees  and  Bofchics,  may  in  the  fam« 
manner  be  gradually  conciliated,  by  promoting  a  friendly  intercoarfe  be- 
tween them  and  the  Hottentots,  hitherto  under  the  authority  of  the  Euro- 
I      peans,  inilcad  of  keeping  up  a  defultory  warfare  agaiiid  them,  which  can 
'      never  be  attended  with  any  good  effecls.    Thofe  people,  like  Cain,  fly 
from  the  face  of  man,  and  with  nim  they  may  jufily  exclaim,  "  Where  fl)all 
I  hide  myfeir?    my  race  is  detefled,  is  accurfed ;  every  man  beholds  me 
with  deteiUtion,  and  fceks  my  deftruflion."    Thefe  ilrong  terms  do  not 
\      overdraw  the  wretched  (late  of  the  Hottentots,   for  the  Dutch  actually 
Jiunled  them  like  wild  beaiis,  and  deHroyed  them  wherever  they  met  with 
them.     This  naturally  enraged  the  wild  Hotleniots,  who  had  not  yet  loft 
all  the  feelings  of  men,  and  excited  them  often  to  make  excurfions  againft 
both  the  Dutch  planters,  and  thofe  Hottentots  who  acknowledged  their 
authority.    Yet  it  was  not  for  the  fake  of  (liedding  blood,  nor  from  an  im*  . 
placable  fanguinary  difpofition,  as  the  Dutch  were  willing  to  have  it  be- 
lieved, that  thcfe  unfortunate  people  made  incuriions  on  their  oppreObrs; 
they  feldom  did  fo,  but  to  retaliate  fome  recent  injury,  to  recover  their  cat- 
■      lie  which  had  been  torn  from  them,  and  to  enforce  their  own  fecurity  in 
thofe  wild  and  barren  tra6tsy  to  which  they  had  been  driven.    Thefe  fads, 
L     difgraceful  to  the  poffeflbrs  of  the  Cape,  will  be  confirmed  by  the  united 
'     CeHimony  of  all  who  have  long  refided  at  this  colony,  and  iiave  candour 
Ciiough  to  confefs  what  they  have  witneffed.'' 

An  accurate  account  is  given  of  the  different  roads  by  which  the 
.  lofty  mountain,  called  Table-Hill,  may  be  afccnded  ;  and  from  the 
author's  defcription  of  the  noble  view  from  its  fummit,  4CC0  feet 
above  the  leyel  of  the  fea,  difficult  and  laborious  as  the  afcent  appears 
to  be,  no  traveller,  who  vifits  the  Cape  would  faiU  we  ihouki  think, 
tp  enjoy  it.  We  do  not  recollect  to  have  before  feen  any  account  of 
the  following  fingular  complaint,  and  ftill  more  fingular  mode  of 
cure,  whichf  it  feems,  are  equally  known  to  the  Eaft  Indies  and  to 
the  Cape. 

<'  The  mpft  dangeroui  of  theft  fvrellings  (ia  the  legs)  are  occafioned  by 

worms 
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werms  of  immcnre  lengtbi  a  complaint  to  which  Europeans  are  yery  fulijed  loi 
the  £a(l  Indies.  This  worm,  which  is  (bmelimes  three,  four,  or  even  fix  feet 
long/ is  bred  in  the  calf  and  lower  part  of  the  teg.  I  have  feen  fome  mofl 
painful  inftances  of  this  kind;  and  great  care,  dexterity,  and  management 
are  required  to  eradicate  it'Completely  ;  for  iF  the  worm  breaks  in  the  ope- 
ration of  eKtradiug,  and  any  part  is  left  behind,  a  mortiiicatton  is  afualljr 
the  o>nreqttence.  When  the  worm,  which  is  vf^ry  thin  and  white  is  per- 
ceived moving  about,  an  incifion  is  made  in  the  patient's  leg,  and  the  lower 
and  upper  part  bound  tight,  leaving  a  fpace  for  the  creature  to  ntove  and 
turn  about.  A  poultice  to  open  and  draw  the  fore  is  then  applied,  and 
the  worm  foon  makes  its  appearance  at  the  Turface.  At  firlt  but  a  fev^ 
inches  of  the  worm  can  be  laid  hold  of,  and  this  portion  is  carefully  twifled 
round  a  quill..  It  then  begins  to  give  way  a  little  more,  and  by  degrees  \% 
twided  completely  round,  perhaps  feveral  inches  in  the  courie  cf  a  day, 
till  at  length  it  is  wholly  extracted.  Sometimes  nearly  a  month  is  required 
before  this  operation  is  accompli  (lied.  The  (Irideft  attention  is  necelfary 
to  keep  the  animal  clofely  twifled  to  the  quill,  to  prevent  him  from  making 
exertions  and  breaking :  as  then  the  leg  muil  either  mortify,  or  undergo  a 
very  painful  operation,  and  be  laid  open  to  get  out  the  remainder.  The 
patient  is  in  great  agony  during  the  operation,  and  the  leg  generally  fwells 
to  an  enormous  iize.  BrackiQi  and  bad  water  is  a  caule  alligned  for  this 
di  (order.'' 

Some  notion  of  the  wifdom  of  the  Dutch  in  the  fcience  of  legifla- 
tion,  and  of  their  tender  regard  for  tho'e  who  have  tne  happinefs  to 
be  fubjeded  to  their  domination,  may  be  coiledeil  from  the  following 
paiTage. 

'*  By  a  law  long  in  exigence  when  a  planter  or  farmer,  ever  fo  remote 
from  the  Cape,  wifhes  to  marry,  he  mult  bring  the  object  of  his  affedions 
with  him  to  town,  and  be  there  joined  in  wedli.ck  by  a  particular  licence 
from  the  Governor,  in  the  prefence  of  the  Filcaf,  at  the  lame  time  pa\ing 
handfomely  for  that  privilege,  and  for  leave  to  enter  into  the  ftate  of  matri- 
mony. The  inrtances  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  this  law  have  been  many, 
and  ought  long  fince  to  have  opened  their  eyes  to  its  impolicy ;  for  it  o(teu 
happens  vvhen  the  lovers  and  their  parents  agree  about  the  match,  that  the 
young  woman  is  intrufied  lo  the  care  of  her  future  hulband,  as  ptobably 
her  parents  cannot  accompany  her  on  fuch  a  diflant  journey.  She  is  in 
confequence  left  to  his  protection  to  take  (o  town  ;  when  as  a  natural  con- 
fequence  arifing  from  two  young  people,  with  perhaps  no  other  attendants 
but  the  Haves,  being  fo  long  together  and  alnv>ii  looking  on  each  other  as 
already  united^  the  confummation  frequtenti)  lakes  pla<  e  belore  they  arrive 
at  their  def^ination  ;  and  when  that  happens,  the  lover's  pailMin  being  cooled 
by  enjoyment,  he  frequenty  refuses  to  marry  the  unfortunate  >oang  woman, 
who  muft  confequently  return  the  beii  way  (lie  can  to  her  paionls,  whilfl 
her  deceiver  only  pays  a  certain  tine  for  his  breach  of  faith.  Luckily  fbl^ 
the  poor  deluded  female  (lie  is  not  confidered  in  much  the  worfe  light  for 
fuch  a  mifadventure,  but  often  meets  with  another  lover,  who  makes  no 
great  account  for  the  lofs  (he  has  fu Gained :  the  colonics  indeed  are  feldoni 
over  nice  in  thofe  matters.  The  original  intention  of  this  law  was  to  pre^ 
vent  thecolonifts  connedling  ihemfelves  with  any  women  but  thofe  of  tneit 
©wn  defcription," 

Hopeful 
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Hopeful  kgiflators  are  there  vot.irics  of  Plutus  !  Oil  the  general 
degeneracy  of  the  Dutch,  on  their  ingratitude  to  the  Houfe  ol  Orahge^ 
'the  founckrs  of  their  republic,  and  {heir  gbnerous  liberators  from  the 
Spaiiilh  yoke,  and  on  their  ill-treatment  of  their  bed  friends  the  Bri* 
tilh,  the  author  makes  fome  pertinent,  ^judicious,  and  forcible  re- 
marks, which  we  would  fain  tranfcribe,  but  t)ur  limits  forbid  us.*— 
Chriftianity,  according  to  Captain  Percival,  has  made  but  little  pro* 
grefs  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hopo. 

'*•  A  fmall  portion  of  llie  people  of  colour  and  free  blacks  are  converted 
to  Chri(iiai»fty,  and  but  a  fmall  portion.  The  Dutch  vvidvly  differ  from  th9  > 
Portuguese,  who  enforced  religion  with  fire  and  fwonl  whei ever  Ihey  came.. 
The  Dutch  clergy  indeed  have  got  into  the  oppoiite  extreme,  and  Qiew  but 
iittiecbaiity  towards  their  unenlightened  brethren  ;  and  where  they  exped 
to  get  nothing  for  their  pains,  give  them. elves  no  trou'bie  to  propagate  llie 
Gofpel.  The  Dutch  government  have  been  very  remii'^  in  not  urging  the 
vlergy  more  I'o  t^e  duty  of  infUu^ing  both  the  natives  and  flaves  in  Chrif* 
tiant^y.  £vcn  the  people  of  colour,  partly  the  offspring  of.ChriiHans,  have 
been  oflen  denivd  b^ptitin.  Whether  this  was  meant  to  diminiih  the  num* 
ber  of  unlawful  children  by  heathen  women,  or  proceeded  from  whites 
being  athamed  of  having  them  equal  in  fome  meafure  with  tfteiufeJVes,  and 
entering  the  gales  of  Heaven  along  wjth  them,  I  know  not ;  hut  not  alloi^ 
ing  fucn  a  number  of  children  born  of  Chriftian  fathers  to  (liare  the  rites  of 
>  ChrtAianity,  was  certainly  a  cruel  and  uncharitable  method  of  preventing 
£n.  Pride  will  not  let  their  black  offspring  mix  with  their  own  blood,  or 
have  the  fame  privileges  as  tbemfelves;  but,  as  I  have  been  told,  their  chief 
motive  was  the  fear  of  their  being  k>ll  to  them  as  flaves,  on  their  becoming 
Chriftians." 

We  believe  this  abominable  praflicc  to  have  originateil,  llkp  moft 
of  the  vices  of  Dutchmen,  in  their  predominant  (in  of  avarice.  But, 
on  this  point)  forry  are  we  to  fay,  that  we  have  little  right  to  re- 
proach them ;  for,  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  undoubtedly 
true*  tbat  our  Eaft  India  Company  are  as  much  averfj  from  the  pro- 
pagation ef  Chrifttantty  among  the  natives  of  Atia,  a>  the  Dutch  are 
from  its  propagation  in  their  African  colony.  We  fear  too,  that  if 
this  inoji  imphus  averfi&fi  (for  on  fiich  a  fubje^i  we  fcorn  to  difguifc 
our  fentiments  beneath  the  affedled  langu jge  of  candour)  were  traced 
to  its  fource,  it  would  be  found  to  originate  in  the  fame  bafe  and  de- 
fptcable  fliotivfe.  But  as  this  is  a  matter  of  to  >  ferious  importance  to 
be  difcufTed  incUintaily^  we  mean,  very  foon^  to  treat  it  in  a  manner 
Qitu^  regular  and  di red. 

The  Dutch,  at  the  Cape,  import  many  fljves^  both  from  Afia  and 
Africa,  thofe  from  the  Malay  Ifles,  are  particularly  ferocious  and 
irindi£live. 

**  The  flaves  of  the  Malay  race  are  tolerably  numerous.  They  are  ctti* 
ployed  in  many  kihds  of  laborious  work,  fuch  as  gardening,  and  attending 
the  grounds  belonging  to  the  pleafure-hou  es  round  the  town ;  and  in  th9 
kitchens,  and  the  drudgery  work  belonging  to  them.  They  are  alio  often 
ttaployed  in  iiihing  and  procuring  fuel.    This^  lail  clafs  of  people  are  ex^ 
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•tfcmely  vindi^ive,  treacherous,  and  ferocious;  implacable  in  their  rcrenge^ 
and  on  the  (lightefi  provocation,  or  imaginary  infult,  will  commit  murder. 
They  are  indeed  a  fcourgc  to  the  people  tiiejr  come  amongd.    When  bent 
on  revenge,  or  irritated  at  fome  fuppofed  iniult,  they  fcarcely  eter  fail  of 
wreaking  their  vengeance.     Many  ihocking  murders  have  been  committed 
by  the  Malay  flaves  on  their  mailers  and  millreHes :    not  for  the  purpofe  of 
robbing,  bntfmerely  to  gratify  their  thiril  of  revenge,  which  nothing  but 
the  blood  of  their  objed  will  fatisfy*  though  at  the  certain  lofs  of  their  own 
Jives.     When  the  Malay  has  detefniintfd  cm  revenge,  he  takes  a  quantity  of 
opium  to  work  himfelf  up  to  a  Hate  of  madnefs,  when  he  ru(hes  out  wi th  n 
■knife  or  dagger,  which  is  called  a  kreeie,  and  after  putting^  to  death  the 
original  objedt  of  his  infernal  pafiion,  he  next  ruflies  at  every  one  he  meets, 
till  he  is  at  length  overpowered  and  taken,  which  perhaps  is  not  the  cafe 
till  feveral  vidlims  fall  before  him.     Nothing  but  a  lucky  (hot  o^  blow  that 
Anns  him  to  the  earth,  wil^  enfure  the  fafcty  of  his  opponent,  as  he  pro- 
ceeds.with  fuch  a  favage  fiercenefs  and  impetuofity,  that  it  is  reckoned  a 
mofl  arduous  and  dangerous  fervice  to  encounter  him  in  this  fiate.    This  is 
what  is  called  running  a  muck ;  on  the  (lightcft  alarm  of  which,  every  one 
flies  before  him,  and.  efcapes  the  bof^  way  he  can.     Whoever  kills  a  Malay   ^ 
in  the  ad  of  running  a  muck,  is  intitled  to  a  very  high  reward  from  govern- 
ment ;  and  he  certainly  deferves  it,  for  the  mod  cool  .and  intrepid  are 
fcarcely  a  match  for  the  Malay,    when  worked  to  this  pitch  of  defperate 
,madt)eis. 

**  The  .two  following  inftances  occurred  whild  I  was  at  Cape  Town:— 
A  Malay,  for  fome  infult  or  necedary  chaftifement  received  ftom  his  maf- 
ter,  drew  a  knife  and  Aabbed  him  to  tlie  heart,  and  immediately  rolbed 
out  into  the  flreets  with  the  weapon  reeking  with  the  blood  of  his  unforta- 
nate  victim.  The  firfi  perfon  he  met  was  a  very  fine  flave  girl,  about  17 
.years  old,  into  whofe  face  be  darted  the  dreadful  weapon.  Fortunately  a 
country  farmer  was  at  (he  moment  pafling  by  Strand  Street,  where  it  hap- 

fened,  and  having  a  gun  loaded  in  the  waggon  he  was  driving,  fired  and 
illed  the  Malay  on  the  fpot.  If  this  thot  had  not  fucceeded  m  bringing 
bim  down,  I  and  a  brother  officer,  who  came  to  the  fpot  a  few  moments 
after,  would  in  all  probability  have  been  his  next  vidims.  The  poor  flave 
Kirl  died  in  a  fcw  hours  after.  This  was  the  fecond  time  that  a  (lave  of  the 
Ji/!alay  race,  running  a  muck,  was  prevented  firom  falling  in  with  me.  Once 
indeed  at  Ponamala,  in  the  Ea(l  Indies,  I  very  narrowly  eiisaped,  having 
l)een  fltghlly  wounded  in  the  arm  by  a  Malay  who  had  attacked  Ibroe  Se- 

.poys ;  and  if  I  had  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  give  him  at  the  firil  cut  fo 
fevere  a  wound  as  to  difable  him,  he  woukl  certainly  have  put  me  to  death* 
The  kreefe  he  ftruck  me  with  was  poifonc^l,  and  my  arm  in  confequence 
fwelled  to  a  very  great  degree,  and  for  f6me  time  it  was  ihohght  I  Ihould 
have  loft  it,  if  not  my  life.  I  muft  here  remark,  that  I  received  the  greateft 
benefit  from  the  Eau  de  Luce,  which  I  have  every  reaion  to  believe  i<  a 
valuable  antidote  againft  ])oiron  ;  it  has  been  found  to  prevent  fatal  efTeft* 
from  the  mort  venomous  bites  of  fnakes. .  Dodor  Anderfon,  of  Madras, 
was  the  fird  who  adminiflered  it  in  thofe  cafes,  and  found  out  its  beneficial 
effcas.  , 

"  Another  inftance  of  the  barbarity  of  this  race  of  flaves,  which  happened 

'  at  the  Cape  whilft  I  was  there,  occurred  in  a  Malay,  who,  on  being  refufed 
Iea.ve  by  his  mafter  to  go  out  to  a  feftivai  or  merry-making  tvith  his  fellows,. 

vtook  a  knife  and  (tabbed  him  to'  the  heart,  tfaea  went  to  His  loiilrefs  ii)  th^ 
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UlwpingTOOtD,  and  CQinroitted  on  ber  the  fame  barbarous,  and  inhuman 
«ct  An  old  Malabar  (lave  who  was  cutting  wood  before  the  door,  having 
obferved  him  perpetrate  thefe  horrid  rtiurders,  watched  the  op^^ortunity  as 
he  was  ruOiing  out  of  the  door,  and  Itriking  him  on  ihe  head  with  the  ake,^ 
with  which  he  was  cleaving  the  wood,  killed  him  on  the  fpot.  The  go- 
vernment was  generous  enough  to  reward  the  Malabar  with  his  liberty,  and 
one  huJidred  dollars.  The  Malays  are  certainly  tlwj  moft  a^live  and  labo- 
rious race,  do  a  great  Ueal  otvvork,  and  of  every  kind;  equally  ufjjful  in 
tilling  and  cultivating  the  ground,  as  at  tiiol'e  works  which  require  mecha- 
tiicaX  dexterity." 

Thccondudl  of  the  Englifh  to  the  Dutch,  after  the  conqueft  of  . 
the  Cape,  was,  we  are  happy  to  find^  moft  jnft,  humane,  and  ho- 
nourable. They  refpedled  their  religion,  their  property,  their  pri- 
vileges, and  their  laws ;  except,  only,  fucli  of  the  latter,  as  were 
either  oppreilive  or  inhuman,  fo  that/as'Captairi  P.  tiuly  obferves, 
'*  They  enjoyed  under  us  a  greater  (hare  of*true  liberty  than  ever 
they  did  under  their  own  government.'*  The  colony  too  flourKhed 
beyond  all  former  example,  and  while  the  Englifh  remained  there, 
Datch  property  encreafcd  "  to  more  than  double  its  value."  Yet, 
notwithftanding  thefe  advantages,  and  notwithlVanding  alfo  the  evils 
from  which  they  were  refcued  by  the  arrival  of  the  Englifli,'the 
Dutch  thewed  no  gratitude  to  th^ir  benefadors,  but  treated  them  moft* 
fliamefuily. 

"  Yet  what  would  their  fituation  have  been  at  the  Cape  if  the  Briti/h 
forces  had  not  arrived  at  the  time  they  did ;  a  period'  truly  critical,  and 
teeming  with  tragical  events.  The  fanguinary  principles  of  Marat  and 
kobefpierre,  were  by  that  time  not  only  fown,  but  growing  to  maturity 
amoogil  them.  Jacobinifm  was  ready  to  involve  the  colony  in  de(irudibu^ 
«nd  the  cloud  was  on  the  eve  of  burfting  when  we  appeared. 

**  The  Cape  Town  was  on  the  point  of  having  ail  the  horrors  of  civil  » 
war  carried  on  in  the  midll  of  it.  Thofe  republican  principles  had  infeded 
numbers,  and  the  ilaves  were  to  be  made  aclers  in  the*  fcene  by  the  pro- 
mife  of  freedom.  A  (Irong  party  of  the  n^ofl  violent  jacobins,  and  .furious 
republicans  had  been  formed,  and  every  moderate  man  or  any  one  who  ex- 
preticd  a  diflike  of  ihofe  violent  meafures  which  aduated  the  French,  or 
feemed  attached  to  the  party  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  was  denounced;— 
The  tumult  was  on  the  eve  of  breaking  out  both  in  the  town  and  country, 
and  the  government  was  utterly  unable  to  rciifl  its  baneful  efre:ts,  on  the 
contrary  it  was  in  many  inllances  infulted  with  impunity;  and  its  memberA 
therafelves  profcribed  who  were  not  already  linked  with  the  dcmocralf.— 
The  fbldiecs  were  in  a  ftate  of  inl'ubordination  and  licentioufnefs,  the  cpn- 
fequence  of  thofe  j)rinciplc?  of  liberty  and  equality  which  had  fpread  here, 
as  well  as' at  the  IHe  of  France  and  Bourbon.  A  total  emancipation  of  the 
ilaves  was  to  have  taken  place,  and  they  let  loole  agaihtl  their  mailers; 
fuch  a  (bene  would  have  been  dreadful,  and  ail  the  virtuous  inhabitants  al« 
ready  trembled  for  their  fofety.  But  when  thele  Jacobins  were  on  the 
point  of  throwing  off  the  old  form  or  government,  and  aflimilating  the  new 
one  to  that  of  France,  the  Englllh  arrived  to  tlie  iecret  joy  of  the  mod  re- 
fpedable  inhabitants,  who  in  them  beheld  their  ddivcrance  at  hand  and 
.their  psoperiy  fecured.     Some  gen^emen  informed  me,  whilil  at  the  Cape, 
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they  did  not  escpe^l  to  receive  any  mercy  from  their  own  countrymen,  B«t 
>ixre  truly  confident  the  Englifb  would  a6t  generoufly  by  them.  Thofe 
gentlemen  who  had  nothing  to  fear  or  to  apprehend  beyond  wliat  is  al  owed 
by  the  rules  of  war  between  civilized  nations,  quietly  remained  with  their 
effects  in  the  town>  whilft  many  of  the  others  fled  into  the  country  amongft 
tlve  haoghty  and  tarbulent  boors,  there  to  regret  the  m>fcarria^e  of  theic 
baCe  deligns,  to  vent  their  fpleen  and  chagrin  In  greater  fafety,  and  hatcm* 
new  plotY  a^ainfl  us.  As  (oon  as  it  was  known  that  our  trtmpsr  had  difem* 
bailed  at  Simon's  Town,  the  difcontented  for  the  prefent  laid  by  the  dc- 
figns  they  had  formed^  and  began  to  prepare  for  their  defence^  iVcoord' 
ingly  they  afTembled  from  all  parts  withinp  ieveral  miles  of  Cape  Town,  and 
marched  to  Mufenberg,  where,  as  I  have  already  related,  they  faw  with 
ihame  and  morti^cation  the  Britifh  tfoops  their  conquerors,  though  far  infe* 
rlor  in  point  of  numbers." 

They  have  now  a  Freneb  garrifon,  and  wiU,  confequentl^,  ha¥e 
a  fair  opportunity  of  afcertaining  the  difTerence  between  Englilh  ene* 
mies  and  Gallic  friends.  Poffibly  the  fufFerings  they  will  experience 
from  the  latter  may,  at  length,  teach  them  gratitude  to  the  former* 
In  the  lad  chapter  the  author  recapitulates  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived by  Great  Brhain  from  the  poiTeffion  of  the  Cape,  and  his  ob- 
fervations  on  this  head  are  fo  forcible,  and  the  objed  is,  in  itfelf,.  fo> 
important,  that  we  ihall  extrafi  pretty  largely  from  it. 

*'  Since  writing  the  above  pages,  however,  events  have  taken  pface 
which  juliif^  my  optmon  that  the  Dutch  government  is,  in  its  prefent  flatCr 
utterly  incapable,  not  only  of  improving,  but  even  of  preferving  internal 
tranquillity  in  any  of  its  colonies,  although  threatened  with  no  enemy  fironi 
without.  T^e  rebellious  boors  of  the  interior  parts  of  the  colony  of  the 
''Cape,  as  f«on  as  they  felt  themielves  relieved  from  their  apprcheofions  of 
Britidi  WT>ops>  lofl  n6  time  in  renewing  their  infolent  oppoiition  to  govern- 
ment', and  their  ufual  barbarities  towards  the  unfortunate  Hottentots  and 
Caffrees.  In  confequence  the  whole  colony  has  been  thrown  into  the  ut-  , 
mofl  confufion,  and  the  inhabitants  placed  in  a  continual  (late  ef  danger  ai^d ' 
alarm.  The  Caffrees  at  length,  exafperated  by  continual  injuries,  have 
joined  with  the  opprefled  Hottentots,  and  have  produced  fach  devaflntio» 
in  the  interior  parts  of  the  colony,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Cape  Town  begia 
10  fear  their  ufualYupplies  of  cattle  writ  be  totally  cut  off. 

**  Infnch  aftate  of  things  it  can  fcarcely  be  doubted  that  if  »  Britifh 
fbrce  were  to  appear  at  the  Cape,  little  or  no  oppofition  would  or  indeed 
could  be  made  to  its  taking  poffeffion  of  the  colony.  The  gardfon  is  too 
feeble  of  itfelf  to  maintain  aconteft,  and  no  fupport  can  be  expedied  from 
the  inhabitants,  while  a  great  proportion  would  hail  the  arrival  of  their  con* 
querorsas  their  deliverance  from  the  brink  of  defbruction.  But  it  is  not 
irom  the  facility  t)f  the  conqueHs,  iior  from  falfe  views  of  aggrandifemefit 
by  the  extenfion  of  territory,  that  I  would  point  out  this  colony  as  a  poifef- 
Xion  which  ought  at  the  prefent  moment  to  be  wreAed  from  our  enemies. 
Even  tiie  profpect  of  diflaat  advantages  might  be  looked  upon  as  infufhcieni 
to  juflify  an  extenfiou  of  territory,  which  might  eventually  increafc  the 
burthens  of  the  country,  and  would  at  aiy  rate  employ  a  part  of  thofe  forces 
which  are  at  prefent  (umuch  required  lor  the  defence  of  ouf  territofties  at 
%oiDe  and  abroad.  .  *  ^ 
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^  Tlie  fitnalioD  of  (be  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  however^  placed  t%  it  is 
4irt!AI^  in  the  middle  between  the  two  great  divifions  of  the  Britilh  em- 
pire, forces  itlelf  upon  the  attention  of  Great  Britain,  as  a  polleflion  which 
woukJ  not  only  contribute  to  her  profperity,  but  which  feems  almoft  eflen- 
tiaJ  to  her  fafety.  The  Cape  in  the  hands  of  the  tributary  republic  of  Hol- 
land, csn  only  be  confidered  as  a  French  colony ;  and  when  we  conlider 
that  Bonaparte  looks  upon  onr  Indian  territories  as  the  great  refotrce  of  our 
fMAional  power,  we  cannot  fuppofe  that  he  will  long  negled  to  avail  him* 
felf  of  tlie  advantages  which  the  Jocal  (itvatten  of  the  Cape  prefents  for  our 
annoyance.  Here  he  may  have  an  opportunity  of  gradually  throwing  in 
^rces  and  ftores,  and  of  accumulating,  almoft  unperceived,  fuch  a  force  as 
may  prove  truly  dangerous  to  oar  poiieffionsin  the  Ea(l«  Without  a  port 
io  cetire  to  for  refreshment  or  for  Aielter  from  the  dorms  of  thofe  latitudes, 
tt  i%  tmpoi&ble  that  our  cruiserH  can  here  watch  the  motions  of  our  enemy, 
or  blockade  his  iquadrons  as  we  do  in  his  European  harbours.  The  forces 
which  he  might  difpaich  from  this  fiation  again  it  our  £afl  India  fettleiqents, 
woald  be  far  more  dangerous  than  the  fame,  or  a  much  greater  number, 
feot  out  dired  from  Europe.  As  the  c!iinate  of  the  Cape  lieems  in  a  parii« 
cufer  manner  &ted  not  only  lor  recruiting  the  health  of  the  foldier,  but 
alfo  for  preparing  him  to  endure  the  heats  of  India,  our  enemy's  troops 
woold  on  their  arrival  be  enabled  to  cope  with  our  forces  on  equal  terms, 
and  even  with  the  advantage  of  unbroken  heailh  and  fpirits  on  their  fide. 
We  may  refl  afTuied  that  the  enemy  who  could  undertake  tlie  romantic 
fckeoie  of  penetrating  by  Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea  to  our  caHern  empire, 
iwill  not  overlook  the  ealier  and  far  more  fure  means,  of  e^edtualiiig  hispur« 
pole.  Which  are  pre'enled  to  him  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

"  To  coiled  fuch  a  f(jrce,  however,  at  this  flation  as  might  adually  en- 
danger our  Indian  dominions,  may  be  the  work  of  time :  but  our  enemy^ 
has  not  to  look  forward  to  a  dillant  period  before  he  can  turn  the  Cape  to 
the  porpofe  of  annoying  us.  Thofe  vefFels,  which  convey  the  refourcea 
we  derivr  from  the  Ea(),  muft  of  neceflity  pafs  the  feas  which  may  be  iiiid 
to  be  commanded  by  th%  Cape.  In  the  outward  bound  pafTage,  indeed, 
our  (hips  may  take  a  wider  ranee,  but  it  is  impoffible  fvr  them  to  bear  lb. 
far  to  the  fouth,  as  to  be  entirely  out  of  the  reach  of  an  <  .lemy's  fquadron 
ilAtioned  off  the  Cape  to  cruize  againfl  our  trade.  When  we  conhder  tlie 
lolfes  we  fuftaified  in  the  lall  war  by  the  cruizers  from  the  Mauritius,  and 
the  Ifle  de  France,  and  when  we  look  to  the  relative  (ituation  of  thefe 
iilands  and  the  promontory  of  the  Cape,  we  Qial)  be  convinced  that  with 
ilH  thefe  fictions  at  once  in  their  poffdlion,  our  enemies  may  lb  completely 
command  the  track  of  our  Eafl  India  merchantmen,  that  an  efcape  (o  Bri-~ 
t2ltn  with  their  cargoes,  will  be  nearly  as  difficult  for  them,  as  to  efcape 
from  the  HavaOnah  to  Europe  is  for  the  Regifter  (hips  during  a  war  between 
Spain  and  this  country. 

"  When  thefe  con(equence<  of  the  Cape  being  in  the  hands  of  oar  enc-  • 
'  miesare  duly  confidered,  it  will  appear  a  matter  abfolutely  required  by  po* 
iilical  prudence,  that  we  fhould  lofe  no  time  in  regaining  this  colony. —  . 
During  a  war,  the  fafety  of  our  £a(l  India  trade  can  no  otherwiTe  be  fc- 
cnred ;  and  equally,  in  peace  and  in  war,  the  Cape  may  be  made  ufe  of 
for  fudi  preparations  as^  may  afterwards  be  employed  to  wreft  from  us  0!ir 
mofl  valuable  pofleflions.  if  report  may  indeed  be  believed,  the'  French 
h9ve  already  oegun  to  colled  at  this  point  a  force,  which  muft  caufe  the 
ism%  uoeftfinefsj  and  probably  damage,  thai  this  is  the  Itation,  in  all  the 
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world,  where  we  can  lead  watdi  its  mqtioas  ^d  counteraA  its  oper% 
tions/' 

Capt.  Percival  then  proceeds  to  ftafe  other  advantages,  both  of  a 
comjmercial  and  a  political  nature,  which  would  refult  to  us  from  the 
pofTeffion  of  this  colony  ;  all  of  which  tend  moft  clparly  to  prove  the 
wtfjoni  of  that  able  (latefman.  Lord  Melville,  in  deprecatingi  in  the 
ftrongefl  poflible  manner,  its  reftitution  to  th^  Dutch.  We  cannot 
compliment  our  author  on  his  ftyle,  which  is,  indeed*  in  man; 
places,  extremely  incorreft  ;  but  his  modeil  apologies  preclude  the 
fevcrity  of  critical  cenfure  ;  befides  fuch  cenfure  would.be  highly  ioa^ 
proper,  to  fay  the  lead  of  it,  when  applied  to  a  book  which  contains 
{o  much  ufeful  and  valuable  information,  and  which  difplays  fomucU- 
truc  Britifli  fpirit,  and  Britilh  principles. 


Jn  Addrefs  to  the  Public^  from  the  Society  for  the  Supprejffion  of  Fice^ 
infliiuted  in  London^  1 8o2.  P^irt  the  Second^  conlaitilng  an  Account 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society^  from  its  criglnal  ififtiiutiott*  8vo^ 
rp.  96.     Spragg,  Rivingtons,  ccc.     1803. 

WE  find,  from  this  fecond  part  of  the  Society's  Addrefs,  that 
it  hs^s  not  only  completed  its  internal  arrangements,  fo  as  ta 
methodize  the  proceedings,  but  has  advanced  very  far  in  thofe  plans 
of.  utility  and  public  advantages  for  the  execution  of  which  it  .was  . 
originally  formed.  The  management  of  its  concerns  is  cntrufted  ta 
a  Committee,  which  is  aflifted  by  three  Sub-Committees,  the  atten^ 
tion  of  which  is  liqjiited  to  fpecific  objeds,  and  which  make  weekly 
'  reports  to  the  General  Committee.  The  firft  of  the  Sub-Commit- 
tees applies  itTelf  fo  breaches  of  the  Sabbath,  and  to  cafes  of  profane 
fvvearing  ;  the  fecond  to  irreligious,  licentious,  and  obfcene  b(>oka 
and  prints,  and  to  falfe  weights  and  meafurcs;  and  the' third,  to  dif* 
orderly  public-houfcs,  brothels,  lotteries,  criiehy  to  animals,  &c. 

1  he  refult  of  the  fociety^s  labours,  as  appears  by  a  table  annexed 
to  the  Addrefs,  has  been  623  convidions  for  profanations  cf  the  Sab- 
bath ;  feven  for  vending  obfcene  books  and  prmts  j  11  for  riotous  and 
difcrderly  houfes,  &c.  33  for  lotteries  and  little  goes  5  and 'four  for 
cruel  y  to  animals ;  making  the  total  of  the  convictions,,  at  the  fuit 
of  the  focicty^  fince  its  inftitution,  678.  That  the  community  has 
mateiially  benefitted  by  their  labours,  no  rational  man  can  doubt ; 
and  that  much  good  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  prevenlioUj  to  which 
they  have  always  recourfe,  before  they  proceed  to  puni(hment,  is 
equally  certain;  But  ilill  we  cannot  but  thiatc  that  .the  Committee 
arc  much  too  fanguine  in-eftimating  the  extent  of  their  fucceis.  They 
fay,  for  inflance,  that  **  in  the  cafes' of  profapation  of  the  Lord's- 
rfay,  their  preventive  efForti  have  been  attended  with  peculiar  fuccef?, 
and  to  the  cfFedl  of  fuch  efforts,  they  afcribe,  in  a  very  grieat  degree,' 
the  generally  improved  appearance  \^hich  the  metropolis  exhibits  or^ 
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tjic  fabbatb.'^  That  thcfe  cflForts  may  have  produced  fomc  vifibic 
effcft,  we  arc  not  difpofed to  deny;  but  we  can  by  no  me«ns  accede 
to  the  juftice  of  the  obfervation,  that  the  appearance  of  the  metropo- 
lis on  the  Lord's  day  is  materially  inrprovcd  ;  nor  will  the  members  of 
the  focieiy  wonder  at  our  fcepticifm  on  this  point,  when  we  inform 
them  that,  within  our  knowledge,  feventy-two'  conv'ifti.ns  for  profa- 
nation of  the  fab  bath  have  taken  place  at  one  office,  in  three  d Ay sj 
£oro£Fepces  committed  in  as  many  par  iflies.  Moft  of  the !*e  offences 
W£/e  committed  by  publicans,  who  fuffcred  perfons  to  tipple  in  theii' 
houfes  during  the  hours  of  divine  fervice;  and  fo  far  are  we  from  be 
lieving  that  this  pradice,  and  that  of  perfons  exercifmg  their  calling 
on.  the  Lord's  day^  are  dimini(hed,  that  we  are  fully  convinced,  not 
a  Sunday  pafles  which  does  not  afford  in  the  metropolis  alone,  and  its 
imipediate  vicinity^  materials  for  at  leaft  one  thoufand  offences  of  that 
defcription.  Nay,  in  fome  diftricSs,  the  law  is  fet  at  open  c!cfiance: 
the  penalty  is  paid  again  and  again  ;  the  party  cornplains  of  opprej/ion ', 
and  threats  ha.ve  even  been  made  to  magi&rates,  on  the  part  of  perfons 
convidled,  to  apply  to  the  kgiflature  for  a  repeal  of  thofe  odious  ffa* 
lutes  which  impofe  reftriflions  on  their  exertions  of  indujiryj  !  With 
^  Hhefe  h&f*  before  them,  the  fociety  will  be  lefs  cautious  in  drawing 
fucb  general  inferences,  from  effects  fo  partially  fuccefsfuK  In  fa^, 
the  fine  for  a  breach  of  theifabbath  is  fo  fmall,  that  traders,  who  af^ 
l^)t  retrained  by  principle  from  a  violation  of  the  divine  and  human 
laws,  which  forbid  the  profanation  of  the  Lord's  day,  look  upon  it  a3 
the  pfice  of  a  licence  for  carrying  on  their  trade  without  interruption^ 
and  pay  it  as  fuch,  though  not  without  much  grumbling.  It  is  with 
theqfi  a  matter  of  calculation  of  lofs  and  gain,  and  fo  it  will  contioue 
until  virtue  enough  {hall  be  found  in  the  legiflature  to  render  the  lavV 
effe£live.     The  threatened  application  for  a  repeal  of  the  ftatute  will 

f^ut  that  virtue  to  the  teft  ;  meanwhile  we  would  not  have  tt?e  fociety 
ie  upon  their  arms,  under  the  falfe  notion  that  the  enemy  is  fubdued, 
when,  in  fad,  his  power  is  inexhaufted,  and  he  mjcditates  a  feverex 
))low. 

The  profeputions  for  the  fale  of  obfcene  books  iiave  opened  fucfa  ^ 
fcene  of  iniquity  as  every  friend  to  focieiy  in  general,  and  every  parent 
in  particular^  muft  (hudder  to  contemplate.  On  confidering  ic,  in- 
ftead  of  wondering  that  profligacy  is  fo  great  in  the  middle  an);!  urper 
claffes  of  life,  we  are  aftonifhed  that  it  is  not  infinitely  greater.  Upoo 
one  of  tbefe  trials,  it  having  been  infinuatcd  by  tke  counfel  for  th9 
defendant  that  it  was  iJlegal  for  perfons  to  aiSbciate  for  the  objc6ls  pur- 
fued  by  the  fociety,  ^nd  particularly  for  the  profecution  of  offi^nders. 
Lord  Elienborough  obferved,  in  fumming  up  the  cafe  to  the  jury-^ 
"  Something  has  been  faid  about  the  perfons  who  have  formed  .them* 
felves  into  this  fociety  having  a£led  contrary  to  the  law.  It  does  not 
appear  to  me  they  have  done  fo,  .by  any  thing  they  have  done  in  pro- 
fecution of  the  purpofes  of  the  fociety*  If  they  have  done  fb,  that 
ibould  be  brought  forward  as  a  crii^e'^  and  then,  when  it  comes  un- 
d^r  difcu|Bofl  s)s  fiicb,  it  ]yiU  receive,  its  proper  conilderation  i  but, 
'  F4  lookujg 
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lu^ir^  at  tVf  pre  fecution  only.  To  far  from  feeing  any  thing  which 
(lynches  on  the  \zWy  I  conceive  that  they  have  done  very  properly  in  taking 
0ii  intfrffl  in  the  morals  andbappinefs  oj  Jociety^  and  in  exerting  tbetnfetuet 
%Q  prevent  the  contagion  ofthefeinfamoui  ^  ublicaiions.  It  appears  to  me, 
ihut  the »' defer «^ejtheihanks  of  all  men  ;  and  I  do  not  know  ot  one 
ru!e  of  Uw  upon  which  they  have  at  alt  trenched." 

We  recollect  a  fimilar  charge  of  illegal  condud  oeing  preferred 
againft  the  Proclamation  Society^  hy  fome  fapient  fcrJhhler  in  a  Morn** 
ing  Paper,  although  as  confcientious  a  Judge  ^  ever  fat  upon  the 
bench,  and  as  found  a  lawyer  as  any  this  country  could  boaft,  was  a 
member  of  that  very  fociety  !  The  charge  was  ireated  as  it  defirvcdj^ 
that  is,  with  fovereign  contempt,  by.  the  lociety,  who  juftly  cnnfidered 
it  as  one  of  the  darts  of  ignorance  thrown  by  malice  ;  certainly,  telum 
ImbelU  fine  tdu.  We  Aould  have  thought,  too,  that  no  man  who 
had  difcovered  among  the  members  of  the  Supprcflian  Society,  the 
flames  of  a  Par)c,  a  Garrow,  and  a  Richardfon,  wpuld  have  prel'umed 
to  charge  it  with  giving  its  fan^tion  to  /7/r^^7/ proceed mgs.  But  fome 
feif-fufficient  gentlemen  have  gone  ftrll  farther,  and  have  not  fcrupled 
to  affert,  that  thi^  fociety  is  not  only  illegal^  but  unconJhtutionfiL  If 
it  be  illegal^  it  certainly  is  uncoajlitutional^  becau(e  every  breach  of  the 
Jaw  is  an  unconjlitutional  :ic\  \  and  if  it  be  uneonjlitutisnal^  it  i«  cer- 
tainly////j'tf/ ;  for  every  violation  of  a  con(lirutional  principle  is,  oF 
neceffity,  a  breacl\  df  the  Uw,  fince  the  conftitution  itfelf  confifts  of 
the  laws  of  the  land.  And,  if  it  be  unconftitiicional  to  fupprefsvice^ 
and  to  promote  virtue,  not  by  puritanical  rcfo^m^,  or  by  a  rigour  be- 
yond the  law,  but  fimply  by  enforcing  obediei)cc  to  cxifting  itatutes  ^ 
not  by  thp  ej^ercife  of  inquifitorial  powers,. but  by  means  of  the  judges 
and  of  the  magiftracy  of  the  lealm*  ppniihing  only,  and  that  by  legal 
means,  thofe  who  have  violated  thp  laws  of  the  realm  :  if  this  be  nn- 
conftitutional,  then  is  the  charge  founded  in  juftice.  fiur  fuch  a  ch&rge, 
however  confidently  advanced,  is  feajly  too  r}diculo\is  apd  too  fill}'  to 
be  combated  by  ferir  us  argument. 

lord  bllenboroqgh  tocjlc  occafipn,  on  :|nother  of  thefe  trjals,  to  cor- 
it(k  another  vulgar  error,  which,  however,  we  have  heard  maintained 
by  thofe  who  ought  to  have  known  better,  relative  to  the  means  cm- 
ployed  fqr  the  dete«i,iion  of  culprits  of  a  certain  defcription — **  As  to 
'.another  thing  which  has  been  faid  about  the  naiure  of  thl$  difcoiery^ 
I  vO'jld  take  this  diftinftion. — If  a  peifon  feduces  another,  who  is  in* 
rocent,  to  conlniit  a  crime,  that  inducement  is  a  crime  of  the  h'gheft 
enormty  J  but  if  a  perfon  be  in  the  habitual  eourje  of  cpmm:tting 
crimes,  and  it  be  difficult  to  deted  him,  on  account  of  the  fecrei 
manner  in  wb'Ch  he  commits  them,  then  to  produce  a  declaration  of 
that  whxb  may  lead  to  his  detedlion,  and  prevent  the  future  commif- 
fion  of  the  offence,  is  no  crime^  hut  a  beneficial  J ervice  to  the  cotrimuni'^ 
iy*\  A  difiinfilofi  fo  obvious,  we  (hould  have  thought,  had  not  ex- 
perience taught  us  the  contrary,  could  not  have  efcaped  the  mpft  fu» 
pcrficial  obfervcr,  the  moft  fliallow  underftanding. 

^  tifird  charge  which  hat  been  preferred  againft  the  Suppreflroi^ 
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6ociety,  7S»  that  of  encouraging  informers;  and  it  has  even  b"en  pub* 
)icly  affirmed,  that  they  kept  9  whole  troop  of  infornicrs  in  cheir  pay. 
7he  affirmation  is  grofsly  falfe;  becaufe,  we  underftand,  they  never 
Kad  but  one  agent  in  their  pay,  and  he  had  been  diimifF:d  long  be-» 
fere  the  affirmation  was  made.  But  as  to  the  charge  or  encouraging 
informed  s^  we  have  been  fo  long  accuftomed  to  the  Jacobinical  cant  on 
that  iubjedy  that  we  (hall  not  be  (urprized  at  laft  co  fee  every  parifll 
conflable  holden  up  at  an  obje£t  of  reprobation,  for  doing  his  duty  oc<^ 
cafionally  as  an  informer.  This  queftion  was  ably  difcuflcd,  ^ome 
years  ago,  in  the  Houfe  of  Cofnmons,  particularly  by  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Mr.  Windham,  in  a  debate  refpedling  the  Lcyal  AflbeiatiDns  of  1792} 
mrhen  thefe  diflinguiflied  orators  put  the  parliamentary  jacobins,  for 
fuch  there  were  in  thofe  days,  to  (hame  and  to  filence.  Any  fool  maV 
;it  an7  time,  and  on  any  pretext,  raife  a  popular  'clamour  againft 
informers  ;  but  \i  informers  be  really  fuch  a  horrid  race  of  being  as,  btr 
thofe  vociferating  g<?htry,  they  are  ftatcd  to  be,  let  the  blame  attacn 
only  where  it  ought  to  attach  ;  to  the  Ir.oiflatuic,  who  have  not  only 
ian^tioned  and  encouraged  informers,  but  have  rendered  them,  in 
inany  iivftatices,  the  only  means  by  which  the  laws  can  be  carried  into 
effe^.  Of  this  no  man,  who  has  the  fmallcft  acquaintance  with  our 
penal  ftatutes,  cap  poflibly  be  ignorant.  The  fociety,  in  adverting 
to  this  charge,  in  their  prefent  addrefs,  ihew  that  thid  encouragement 
pf  informers  proceeds  (romthe  inlrodu£iion  of  no  novel  princ  pleof 
jegiflation,  but  is  founded  on  a  principle  as  old  as  the  conftitucion  it* 
iieU.     Tnc  charge,  they  obferve, 

**  Is  foonded  on  the  fuppofition,  that,  to  give  information  againfl  crimi- 
nals, is  an  odious  and  an  unworthy  ta(k.  But  ihis  fuppofuion  is  tit  variance 
both  with  the  fpirit  of  the  confiitution,  and  ih<:  principles  of  morality.  Ac« 
cording  to  the  hrfi,  it  is  not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty,  of  every  indivi- 
dual, to  denouiK^le  to  the  magi flrates  thu.e  who  violate  tiie  laws.  The  great 
Alfred,  who  may  almoQ  beconlTde^ed  as  the  founder  of  the  conflitutipn,  im* 
pofed  this  duty  upon  all  perlbns  in  the  mofi  (btemn  manner,  and  ^ade  the 
principle  of  mutual  inrpe^lion,  and  ol  mutual  iefponfibilily,  the  main-fpring 
of  the  admipiiiration  ofjudice;  and,  although  the  forms,  introduced  by  hiro» 
have,  in  thef  progrefs  of  civilization,  undergone  ,a  material  change,  the 
principle  on  which  they  were  eftabltflied  is  (lill  recognized  by  our  law,  which 
declares  mtfpri lion  (or  concealment)  of  treafon,  or  felony,  to  be  a  (iibfiaiUive 
crime.  In  a  moral  point  of  view,  the  moft  cenfured  charadler  of  informer 
Is,  on  account  of  its  utility,  highly  meritorious,  when  it  is  atTumed  fron^ 
laudable  motives.  To  drag  guitt  from  its  lurking  hc»les,  in  order  to  bring  it 
to  condign  punifhment^  h  one  of  the  greatefl  benefits  that  any  man  can 
confer  on  (ociet>  ;  and  when  the  performancejof  this  di!agreeab!e  tafk  is 
prompted  by  a  regard  for  virtue,  or  a  (blicitude  for  the  general  welfare^  the 
individual  peribrming  it  a^s  a  part,  as  honourable  as  it  is  ufeful.*' 

Thus  much,  no  doubt,  their  welt-meaning  accufers,  if  any  fuch 
there  be,  will  concede  to  them  ;  but,  they  will  add,  it  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  when  a  man  is  prompted,  by  the  hope  of  gain,  to  become 
jnfoimef  •    So  thai  U^  fat^e  a6t  wbi^b  U  virfmus  when  proceeding 

froa 
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from  one  motlvr,  is,  according  to  this  new  fyftem  of  etblc^  vickuM^ 
'when  proceeding  from  another!  A  parifh  conflable,  we  fliould,  no 
doubt,  be  told,  by  thefe  fame  reafouers,  when  he  informs  againfi 
th^efe  who  profane  the  Sabbath  within  the  limits  of  bis  dillricl,  is  do^ 
ing  his  ^uty,  ar^d  therefore  is  praifcworthy  ;  but  th^t  duty  is  not  the 
cffedl  of  choice,  buc  of  compulfton  ;  he  is  obliged  to  ferve  the  oiEce  to 
which  the  duty  attaches.  Bcfides,  in  cafes  of  information,  under  pe^ 
nal  ftatutes,  the  conftable  is  juft  as  likely  to  be  ftimuiatcd  by  the  profr 
pe£l  of  emolument,  as  any  other  informer.  The  office  of  conftable, 
^oo,  we  know,  is,*  very  frequently,  ferved  hy  fuiftitut^y  which  (ubfti- 
tute  is  paid  for  his  fervices ;  and,  in  that  cate,  even  the  pretext  of  4 
difference  between  the  conftable  and  any  other  informer  is  re^jovcd. , 

'*Thofe  who  are  impelled  to  fuch  a  tafk  by  molives  of  perfonal  interefl 
bave  no  claim,  indeed,  to  honour;  but  confidering  that,  without  the  aid  of 
/och  perfons,  the  laws  would  often  be  a  dead  letter,  their  ufefulnefs,  nay, 
their  abfolute  necetHty,  (hould,  at  leaft,  Aieiter  Ihem  from  reproach.  Theil' 
tenimony,  indexed,  on  account  of  the  motives  by  which  they  are  a^nated* 
]£  generally  admitted  to  ftand  in  need  of  confirmation;  but  when  it  is  pror 
perly  confirmed,  fo  as  to  enable  a  jury  to  pronounce  a  vqrdid  of  Guilty* 
its  effect  is  ib  valuable,  that  all,  who  take  a  comprehenfive  view  of  the  fub- 
je61,  muft  furely  rejoice  that  fuch  means  are  to  be  found.;  to  efic6tuate  the 
moll  important  objctfi  of  civil  govcnunenl,  the  administration  tfjuiticfr 

So  neccffary  aq  inftrumcnt  of  juft  ice,  indeed,  is  the  informer  found 
to  be,  that  in  fome  cafcs»  and  thofe  of  a  nature  highly  penal,  the  Ic- 
giflature  have  thought  proger  to  make  his  unfupportcd  evidence  fuffli 
cient  to  cc.  vjct  the  oiffender.  We  could  here  cite,  if  it  wcic  nccef- 
fary,  raoce  iii^  ances  than  one,  in  which  a  r^w^^w  informer  has  ren^ 
(dered  very  important  fervice^  to  the  community,  by  fecuring  the  poor 
confumer  againft  the  frauds  of  the  opulent  trader. 

The  laft  charge  againft  the  fociety  that  we  (hall  notice  is,  that  ^^  a 
combination  of  that  kind  is  an  unjuftiAable  interference  with  the  duty 
of  magiftrates."  But  it  is  rather  extraordinary,  that  although  the  fa* 
gscious  fatirifis  of  the  fociety  have  made  this  notable  difcovery,  tbe 
p  .urrftrates  thcmfclvcs,  who,  we  fufpeft,  would  be  the  firft  to  rcfift 
^:.^j  ercrc  achmtnt  vi  their  rights,  or  any  interference  with  their  duty, 
Ji.\e  not  found  it  out.  They  probably  concur  with  the  fociety  in 
thinking,  that  '*  fo  far  from  inteifcring  with  the  duty,  or  encroaching 
»jp  n  the  provinces  of  the  magiftraie,  they  render  him  the  moft  valur 
^«»!e  ijV.ftahce,  and  enable  him  the  more  efteflually  to  exercife  his 
lurdti  ns,  by  giving  him  information  refpeding  ofFt^nJcrs,  whom^ 
othcrwsff,  he  might  never  be  able  to  difcover/'  This  is  ccruinly 
the  ca'c  ;  buJ  when  it  is  added,  that  **  it  is  the  appropriate  province 
of  ma;  i Urates  to  a£l  upon  cafes  which  are  brought  before  them,  and 
trrst,  m  fo  doing,  they  are  fufficiently  occupied,  without y^<*/M|f  for 
violations  of  the  r/iminal  law;"  though  wc  admit  the  truth  of  th^ 
^fi^i  n  rf  of  the  ftatcment,  wc  muft  enter  our  proteft  againft  the  laftj 
l^or  certainly  it  is  the  duty  of  magiftrates^  of  police  majiftrates  at  leaft. 
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^nd  indeed,  of  all  m^gifiratea  who  have  officers  at  their  coixmiand,  to 
Jieei  for  fuch  violators  j  or,  to  fpealc  more  corre£Uy,  to  eipploy  their 
cffjcers  in  the  deteAion  of  public  offenders  againft  the  law.  The 
Jeventy-two  convi£lions  for  breaches  of  the  (abbaih^  alluded  to  above, 
'were  the  rcfult  of  informations  by  officers  fpecially  charged  by  the 
magidrates,  Xofeek  for  fuch  violations  of  the  law.  But  the  fa£l  is,  that 
offenders  arc  io  numerous,  that  it  is  utterly  impoilible  for  any  civil 
forc^  which  the  magiftrates  can  command,  to  dete<Sl  a  hundredth  part  of 
them  ;  fo  that,  but  for  informers  of  fome  defcription  or  other,  tl^ 
laws  would,  in  numberlefs  inftances,  be  violated  with  impunity,  to 
the  vail  injury  of  individuals,  and  to  the  great  interruption  of  public 
juftice.  Even  the  extraordinary  refources,  in  the  chief  engines  of 
police,  men  and  money,  pofTcficd  by  the  chief  magiftrate  of  Bow** 
ftrcet,  and  employed  with  as  little  advantage  to  public  morals  as  po(^ 
fible,  anil  which  would  be  productive  of  ten -fold  good,  if  they  were 
duly  diftributed  among  the  different  police  officers  of  the  metropolis  ; 
even  thefe  refources,  wc  fay,  would,  if  prope'-ly  applied,  be  utterly 
inadequate  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  oi^jcdi,  in  a  (ingle  diftiif^, 
without  other  afliftance. 

We  are  happy  to  find,  that  the  fociety  have  been  uncommonly  ac- 
tive, and  uncommonly  fuccefsful,  in  the  dcteftion  and  punifliment  of 
a  defcription  of  offenders,  whofe  occupation  is  particularly  ruinous  to  ' 
the  lower  claflcs  of  fociety,  but  who  carry  it  on  with  fucti  fecrecy  as 
to  render  detcflton  extremely  difficult.  Wc  mean,  perfons  who  take 
illegal  infuranccs  in  the  lottcr)',  or  have  private  lotteries,  and  little 
goes.  They  have  been  the  means  of  convifting  90  lels  ^^r\  fifty -fix 
of  thefe  offenders,  of  whom  ten  were  prindf>ais^  and  the  reft  agents^ 
To  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  very  great  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing proofs  againft  principals  of  this  defcription,  and  indeed  againft  the 
fg/htSy  this  muft  appear  an  extraordinary  exertion  of  ailivity,  zeal, 
and  perfeverancf.  By  this  means  tliey  have  rendered  a  very  eflentiai 
fcrv'ce  to  the  community. 

The  cIoRng  appeal  to  the  upper  claffts  of  fociety,  is  animated,  elo* 
qnent,  and  impreffive.  May  it  produce  the  defired  effedt  I  So  long 
^$  this  affociation  fhall  perfift  in  the  fame  line  of  proceeding  wliich  it 
has  hitherto  puffued,  it  cannot  fail  to  fecure  the  approbation  and  fup* 
port  of  the  beft  partof  the  Britiih  community.  As  averfe  as  any  mau 
can  be,  from  every  thing  which  has  a  tendtncy  to  the  introdu6tion  of 
puritanifm,  in  any  form  or  (hape;  as  ftrongly  indifpofed,  as  the  moft 
candid  of  our  modern  reformers,  to  fan£lion  or  commit  any  e£1  of  un- 
due feverity,  or  to  impofe  any  harOi  or  unnecefl'afy  ^eflraint  on  our 
fellow-fubjefts  ;  anxioc.s  to  fee  the  true  fpirit  of  Chriftianity  operate, 
in  its  natural  way,  to  the  diffufion  of  chearfulnefs,and  to  the  fpread  of 
virtuous  fatisfaftion  ;  abhorrent  of  inquifitorial  meafures  of  every  def- 
cription ;  and  detefti(i|  all  invaiion  of  domeftic  privacy :  Did  we 
perceive  any  of  thefe  effe£ls  likely  to  be  produced  by  the  proctcdirgs. 
of  the  Society  fbr  the  Suppreffion  of  Vice,  we  ihould  be  the  iirft  to 
(leprore  their  mifta^cA  Yirtue^^  and  mifgutdcd  seal  3  but  though  we 

have 
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have  watcTied  them  with  an  attentive,  an  inq^iifitive  eye,  (and  (ball 
fttll  continue  fo  to  watch  them,)  we  have  hitherto  difcoverea  nothing 
of  the  kind.  They  have  done  much  good,  and  prevented  much  eviU 
.  Their  claim  to  our  applaufe,  therefore,  is  refiftlefs;  and  Wfi  give  tt^ 
not  beajrtilj,  im  cordially. 

Financial  and  Political  FaJls  $f  ibe  Elghteintb  and  preffnt  Century ; 
with  comparative  EfiimaUs  of  the  Keveaue^  Expenditure^  Debts, 
ManufaHures^  and  Commerce  of  Great  Britain.  By  John  M*  Arthur, 
ffq.  Fourth  Edition,  with  an  Appendix  of  ufeful  and  interefting 
Doaimcn:s.  The  whole  revised,  correded,  and  confiderably  en- 
larged.    8vo.     Pp.  40a     Miller,     j  803. 

WE  have  to  apologize  to  the  author,  as  wdl  as  to  our  readers, 
for  having  fo  long  negle£ted  to  notice  this  new  and  enlarged 
edition  of  a  work  fo  well  entitled  to  the  mod  ferious  attention  of  all 
i  who  feel  a  deep  intereft  in  the  profperity  and  welfare  of  the  Briti(h 
empire.  It  is  with  much  fatisfafiion  that  we  find  our  own  opinion 
of  its  merite,  delivered  foon  after  the  appearance  of  the  firft  edition,^ 
and  again,  on  the  publication  of  the  third,  fan£lioned  by  the  concur- 
rent approbation  ot  the  public  ;  an  approbation  not  obtained  by  thofe 
adventitious  aids  which  a  fpirit  of  party  fo  frequently  affords ;  but^re^ 
fulting  exclufivcly  from  a  firm  convidion  of  the  accuracy  and  im- 
portance of  the  fads  whi^h  the  work  exhibits,  and  of  its  extre.me 
ufefulnefs  in  the;  conveyance  of  corred  notions  on  queftions  of  great 
confequence,  and  in  the  corredipn  of  lalfe  principles  and  eftimates  of 
ignorance  and  prejudice. 

Befides  the  additions  introduced  into  the, body  of  the  work>  we  have 
a  new  introdudidn  to  the  prefent  edition,  of  fixty  pages,  the  fize  of  a 
moderate  pamhplet.  Here^he  author  fAJc;;efsfuily  combats  an  aflaiiant, 
who,  it  appears,  had  recently  attacked  him,  and  who,  though  pof- 
^  fefling  many  excellent  qualities,  and  much  information  of  a  particular 
'  kind,  feems  unable  to  bear  a  rival  or  competitor,  in  the  fcience  of 
politicareconomy.  But  if  he  be  fully  determined  to  (land  alone  and 
unfupported,  we  advife  him  to  limit  his  lucubrations  to  his  newly- 
jdifcovered  fcience  of  moral  arithmetic^  in  which,  we  venture  to  aflure 
him,  he  wiil  meet  with  no  competition,  but  reap,  fingle  and  unaided, 
all  the  (undivided]  honours  which  may  refult  from  the  invention  or 

}>urfuit  of  it.     His  fird  elTay,  indeed,  in  the  application  of  this  new 
cience,  was  not  very  well  calculated  to  encourage  him  to  proceed  to 
farther  refearches  ;  and  we  are  curious  to  learn  by  what  rule  of  that 
arithmetic  the  indability  of  the  peace  which  was  avowedly  foundecl 
-on  if»  is  to  be  proved  or  explained.     That  peace  produced  an  additi9n 
to  our  enemy's  refources  i  sl /ubtra^ion  from  our  own  confequence; 
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%  divijhn  in  our  councils  ;  and  a  multiplteatim  of  our  difficulties  ;  it 
has  been  found  bad  in  pra£fice^  and  deftrudive  of  our  intereft.  But 
this  is  the  language  nf  common  arithmetic,  and,  of  courfe^  not  ap- 
plicable to  the  higher  clafsof  arithmetic  difcovered  by  Mr.  Chalmers- 
ihe impediments,  however,  which  we  have  indicated,  though  fuffi- 
cient  to  deter  an  ordinary  mind  from  the  purfuit  of  a  (cience  appa- 
rently fo  unprofitable,  will  probably  only  (erre  to  (limulate  to  increafed 
exertions,  a  gentkman  who  feems  to  prefer  the  mod  barren  foils  for 
theexercife^f  his  (kill,  and  to  whom  difficulties  only  impart  axUi* 
tional  courage. 

Ttt  ne  cede  ma!is«  (ed  contra  audentior  ito, 

is  the  noble  motto  which  he  has  evidently  adopted,  and  that  he  may 
not  want  opportunities  for  ading  upon  it,  he  frequently  foUcits  what 
others  rejcfi,  and  courts  what  others  defpife.  We  have  offended  Mr. 
Chalmers,  it  feems.  by  our  commendations  pf  Mr.  M*Arthcir's  book  j 
and  have,  thence,  been  the  innocent  means  of  drawing  down  his  aini- 
niadverfions  and  cenfures  on  the  author,  whom  he  accufes  of  havmg 
Jihien  fome  fafls  from  bis  "eftimate"  refpefling  this  depreflion  and 
fubfequent  increafe  of  trade  during  a  war.  But  let  Mr.  C.  fpeak  for 
himfelf,  **  /  was  the  firfl  who  dijclofed  to  the  public^  that  in  every  xvar 
there  is  a  point  of  depreffion  in  trade  beyond  which  it  doh  not  decline^  and 
frnm  which  it  gradually  rifes  beyond  the  extent  of  its  former  grtatnefs^ 
'T'his  *<confoHng  difcovery"  appeared  in  Mr.  C.'s  Eftimate,  pub- 
lifhedin  1794;  and  he  fays  it  has  ^^  been  adopted  with  great  com- 
placency ^i  A/>  0tt/if,"  by  Mr.  M* Arthur,  in  the  following  paHager 
"  \x  is  no  Icfs  curious  than  interefting  to  obfcrve,  that  in  every  war 
fince  the  revolution  (except  the  prefent  and  the  war  of  1756),  our  - 
exports,  compared  with  an  equal  number  of  years  in  the  preceding 
peace,  were  always  confiderably  diminifhed,  but  that  foon  after  the 
return  of  peace,  the  value  of  exports  rofe  beyond  their  former  level." 
^*  BtJt,"  adds  Mr.  Chalmers,  "  theft  is  always  dangerous  !  In  order  t§ 
conceal  his  purpofe,  he  invalidates  his  own  remark,  and  any  difcovery^ 
by  excepting  the  wars  of  1756, '^d  1793.  The  former  boftilities 
deprefled  the  value  of  cargoes  from  12,599,1121,  to  119708,815!.  and 
the  late  war  from  24,905,200!.  in  1792,  to  20,390,1801.  in  1793. 
Such  are  the  fairnep  and  accuracy  which  the  public  may  expeQ  from  fuch 
writerj.'*  Now,  it  will  be  admitted  by  all,  that  it  behoves  a  writer 
who  thus  direflly  charges  another  with  unfairnefs  and  inaccuracy,  to 
be  particularly  fair  and  accurate  in  his  own  ftatements.  How  far 
Mr.  Chalmers  has  been  fo,  we  (hall  leave  Mr.  M*Arthur  to  (hew, 
after  prfemifmg,  that  he  declares,  u\  a  note,  that  he  had  never  feen 
Mr.  Chalmers's  arithmetic,  from  which  he  is  accuftd  of  having  (lolen 
this  wonderful  difcovejy,  until  the  fecond  ecition  of  his  otvn  work 
was  nearly  fold ! 

**  Mr.  Chalmers,  with  wonderful  fagacity,  difcovers  a  point  of  depressim  tn 
trade  at  the  begitmitig  if  every  v:ar\  and  proves  an  undoubted  and  inli^t.ificai-t 
I^ropofitiaa  by  quoting  the  official  yailae  of  exports  the  firll  )  ears  of  the 

wait 
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wari  of  1756  agd  1793,  and  comparing  (hem  with  Ae  phMseding  jreari:of 

peace! 

**  If  Mr*  Chalmers  will  fur.  ontre  liden  to  fa£ls  with  forbearance  and 
tempefi  I  could  tell  him  tliat  it  required  no  fuperna^ural  talents  to  announce 
to  the  world  fo  ilmple  a  truth.  And  may  hi^.  mind,  if  not  already  too  much 
perturbed  by  the  praifes  beftowed  on  his  cotemporaries,  defive  every  com-* 
fort  from  this  confoling  difcovery!  Weak  minds  indeed  will  be  afloni(hed^ 
that  among  the  crowd  of  writers  on  commercial  and  political  fubjefls,  w\io 
from  time  to  time  have  given  their  opinions  to  the  worldi  no  one  Ihoald  have 
hitherto  had  fuflScient  fagaci ty  to  di (cover  fo  obvious  a  fad.  A  propofitfon 
indeed  fo  felf-evident,  that  any  fchool«>boy  who  glances  his  eye  at  the  table 
of  exports  in  the  Appendix  may  readily  perceive.  Bat  why  did  Mr.  Chal- 
mers flop  ihort  in  edifying  histeaders,  without  afSgning  caufes  for  this  point 
tf  depression  in  tr/uU  at  the  commencement  <f  \e^ty  war  ?  Was  it  becaaie  the 
charms  of  his  dilcovery  would  have  vanilhed,  fince  the  caufes  are  asobvteu^ 
as  the  effeds  ?  Are  ^i^y  not  produced  by  the  commercial  world  being  flmck 
with  a  panic  at  the  commencement  of  every  war  ?  Do  not  many  merchants 
go  out  of  the  freighting  buliners?  Does  not  a  temporary  ftagnation  of  trade 
take  place,  and  do  not  bankruptcies  frequently  enfue,  Sec"? 

"  I^et  me  now  atk  any  unprejudiced  reader  by  what  perverfion  of  idea^ 
can  Mr.  Chalmers  make  a  coincidence  of  my  fenliments  with  his,  even  in 
the  mutilated  paffage  he  h.is  quoted  from  the  Financial  Fafls  ?  and  on  what 
principles  can  he  jufli  fy  the  unqualified  cenfure  he  has  be  (lowed  ?  I  have 
faid,  page  30,  former  eJition,  and  retain  in  the  prefent,  page  26,  '  It  is  no 
Icfs  curious  than  inlerelling  to  oblerve,  that  in  every  war  iince  the  Revoiu^ 
tion  (except  •  the  ptescnt,  an  J  tAe  war  of  11 56),  our  exports,  compared  with  an 
equal  number  of  years  in  the  preceding  peace,  were  always  confiderably 
diroiniAied;  but  that  foon  after  the  return  ot'  peace  the  value  of  exports^ 
after  experiencing  fome  6ucluations,  rofe  beyond  their  former  level/  Here 
Mr.  Chalmers  with  fbme  degree  of  cunning  flopped  ihort  without  giving 
the  context,  which  the  reader  will  find  by  turning  to  the  proofs  and  illu/tra* 
tions  of  my  propolilion  inferted  in  a  note  on  the  very  next  page*;  wliere^ 
by  eft  mating  the  annual  average  exports  for  three,  four,  or  five  years  in 
peace  and  in  war,  at  different  periods  during  the  century,  I  have  moft  in* 
controvert ib!y  proved  my  profiofition,  and  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
war  of  1756  and  1793,  the  exports  were  invariably  lefs  than  in  the  pre* 
ceding  peace. 

*'  P/oofs  tf  the  Exceptions  made  in  my  Proposition  as  inserted  in  the  third  Edition ^ 

and  retained  in  this, 

^  The  annual  average  of  exfjorts  for  five  years  in  the  war  of  £, 

1756,  viz.  from  1757  to  I7o'l  inclu five,  amounted  to    —  15,989,^52 

*'  Annual  average  of  exports  for  five  years  in  the  preceding 

peace,  viz.  from  1750  to  1754  inclufire         —  —  13.908,479 

"  Annual  average  excefft*  in  five  years  war    — —        — -    £, .  \  ,.v9 1 ,073 


/•  *  Page  31  third  edition,  and  page  27  of  the  prefent.  \ 
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'  *'  The  annual  average  of  exports  for  fiv^  years  m  the  lad  war,  £, 

viz.   17i^  to  1800,  both  iocluiivi^,  amounted  to  —  S4ii'k5,07$ 

''  Anrtual  average  of  exports  for  five  years  in  the  preceding 

peace,  viz,  1784 16  1790  incluiive^  amounted  to  — ^  17,317,TOS 

"  Anniial  average  excefft  of  exports  the  lad' five  years  of  the  war  ^(^.1 6,827, 37S 

'♦  This -id  nearly  doable  the /annual  average  of  exports  for  fk\Q  y^n  iit 
tbc  preceding  pepce.  , 

'**  Afler  exhibiting  fuch  Irrefragable  proofs  from  documents  as  laid  before 
Parliament,  and  inferted  in  my  Appendix,  how  or  in  what  manner  have  ), 
according  to  Mr.  Chalmers's  vagoe  airerCion,  '  invalidateU  my  (yHon  remark  md  ' 
HIS  DISCOVERT,  hy  excfjiting  the  wars  of  1156  and  ligiiV  This  1  will 
challenge  any  chauipioii  oi  foplufuy  to  demonnrate.  It  v\  III  indeed  require 
another  volume -of  Apologies  abd  Supplemental  Apologies  from  his  pnJific 
pen  to  wijjc  away  his  nugatory  attempt  to  pervert  fa6ls,  by  reafoniug  on  ;a 
point  of  depredion  in  trade,  inliead  of  the  fairer  mode  of  average  eilimatf:f« 
where  objeds  fluctuate  at  particular  periods  for  any  given  number  qi 
years/'    ^ 

Having  thus  fiipported  his  own  pbfition,  and  proved,  that  in  letter, 
fpirit,  and  fubftance,  it  is  in  dire6l  oppofition  to  the  confoling  dif^o'dery 
of  Mr.  Chalmers,  Mr,  M*A.  proceeds  to  analyze   this  difcovcrV 

iifeif.  '  :  ^ 

"  He  makes  an  unqualified  affertion,  that  in  every  war  there  is  a  foinf  tf 
■  Hefrissian  in  trade,  and  from  which  it  gradually  rises  heywd  its  former  greatness, 
'But  let  us  firrt  examine  how  he  proves  this  favourite  proportion.  -Ii4» 
'  neither  more  nor  l<^'s  than  by  fimply  comparing  the  point  of  dejiressim,  as  he 
terms  it,  of  the  firtl  years  exports  in  the  wars  of  1756  and  1793,  with  the 
years  of  peace  immediately  preceding ;  but  at  the  fame  time  beearefully 
avoids  touching  upon  any  other  war  or  peace  of  the  century,  as  fimifar 
comparative  ellimates  would  have  com|)Ieteiy  deftroyed  his  hypcthetis* 
He  ilates  (and  which  may  be  admitted  to  be  correct)  (hat  in  1756  «Jie  value 
of  cargoes  was  depreifed  lo  1 1,708,^  Ijl.  from  having  been  (the  year  before) 
12,599,1121.  And  in  1793,  the  firft  year  of  the  late  war,  the  value,  he 
fays,  was  deprelfed  to  20,390,1801.  atler  having  been  in  1792,  the  yctir 
preceding,  24,905, '2001.  But  of  what  import  is  this  difcovery  ?  or  does  it 
in  the  fmallell  degree  invalidate,  as  lie  roundly  afferts,  my  fairer  pofition, 
by  arguing  on  the  annual  average  of  five  years  exports  in  war,  and  the  art- 
uual  average  of  five  years  in  the  preceding  peace?  I  have  clearly  laid  down 
and  illultratjd  by  fa^ls,  that  in  tveiy  ruar  since  the  Revolution  (excejit  the  last, 
and  the  ivar  oj  \15(j),  our  ex/iorts.  com,.A*-^d  cAth  an  equal  number  of  yeafs  in  the 
pncedivg  jieace,  wete  ahjd}>s  eonsidnaMy  diminished,  'hut  that  soon  nftei  the  rctmn 
^f  peace  the  njalue  of  e$cfiorts  rofe  beyond  their  former  level.  This  I  have  a!r<^ad/ 
inoft  inconteitably  demondrated.  But  now  »n  proving  the  general  fallacy 
of  Mr.  Chalmers's  pofition,.and  which  by  the  by  is  a  kind  of  negative 
proof  that  my  caufe  does  not  require,  I  tliall  make  it  appear  obvious  that 
his  doflrine  will  not  ftand  the  tell  of  fair  argument,  by  comparing  the  ex- 
ports of  the  other  wars  of  the  century  with  years  of  the  preceding  peace. 
But  to  come  to  fa6ts;  let  the  reader  examinq  the  Table  of  Exports  in  llie 
Appendix^  and  he  vviU  find  that  in  the  firfl  war  of  the  century  from  1702  t  :► 
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1712  mdutfv^,  there  is  no  one  year  of  ihai  ionr  period  whereiti  the  irtftifif 
of  expcNTts  equalled  what  it  had  been  hi  a  ^ear  of  the  preceding  peace.  Irl 
1701 ,  a  year  of  peai^e,  the  official  value  of  exports  amounted  to  1,621,0531:% 
but  the  highefl/«nr/  tf  ek^^mm  (in  contradiftin^lDn  lo  Hi  fahu  pf  depressim) 
during  the  war,  viz.  the  laft  year  (17 13),  was  no  more  than  7,468,8671. 
fience  we  perceive  that  in  thii  War  it  wevtr  rose  to  its  former  greatness,  and 
which  is  one  period  of  many  that  flatly  contradicts  Mr.  Chalmers's  evuoling 
discevery,' 

"  la  the  (hort  war  of  1718,  we  aKo  find,  by  fimilar  comparifon,  that  at 
no  period  of  it  did  the  value  of  exports  amount  annually  to  more  thati 
8,6Hl,200l.;  but  in  a  year  of  the  peace  preceding,  viz.  1717,  the  official 
value  amounted  to  9,14-7,7001.  In  the  long  war  of  1739  with  Spain  and 
afterwards  with  France,  his  propofition  is  true  in  one  icfpedl,  and  proved  lt> 
ha  false  in  another.  In  the  fecoi.d  year  of  the  war  (1740)  the  value  of  ex- 
ports wa«  de/iressed  to  8,869,9391.  fr.>m  having  been  in  1738,  a)  ear  of  peace, 
at  l'2,289,495j.  and  it  gradually  rofe  in  17 13  to  ]4.6'23,633L  But  in  174^ 
it  was  depreffed  to  11,429,6281.;  in  1745  to  .10,497,3291.;  and  for  the 
three  remaining  years  of  the  war  the  official  value  of  exports  fluctuated  from 
eleven  to  twelve  millions.  Hence  we  perceive  that  the  point  of  depreffion 
in  tiade  happened  the  fecond  year  of  this  war,  that  it  gradually  rdfe  for 
tiiree  years  only  to  \l%  firmer  greatness  \  that  it' was  gradually  deprel^ed  again 
for  three  >cars  fuccellively  belovv  what  it'had  been  in  the  preceding  peace; 
and  that  during  the  remainder  of  the  war  it  never  ro.e  to  its  former  great* 
nei's.  But  in  the  war  of  1736,  as  weUas  I7y3  (which  are  the  exceptions 
I  have  laid  down),  we  find  that  in  the  lift  year  of  the  war  ending  in  1763, 
the  value  of  exports  amounted  to  17,2JI,6l7l.  whereas  in  no  year  of  the 
prcx.'eding  peace  did  the  value  amount  to  more  than  13,132,0041.  and  which 
happened  in  1750.  In  the  la(l  war  the  value  of  exports  lor  1800,  amount- 
ed to  33,990,0001. ;  but  in  no  year  of  the  peace  preceding  did  it  amount 
to  more  than  24,905»200l.  and  which  was  in  1792. 

*'  i  have  therefore  doubly  proved  by  incontrovertible  fa6ts,  without  a 
recurrence  to  any  Tophi iiical  or  ab({ra6l  reafoning,  hrft,  pofitively,  that  in 
every  war  during  tiie  century,  rxce/it  the  loar  rf  1756  and  1793,  our  exports^ 
compared  with  an  equal  nuniber  of  years  in  I  he  preceding  peace,  were 
always' ccMsideia6{y diminished ;  but  ihat  i'oon  after  the  return  of  peace  the 
-  yalue  of  exports  fvse  beyond  their  former  feveh  Secondly,  I  have,  by  the  way 
of  negative  proof,  con/irmed  unequivocally  and  intx)ntrovertibly  my  own 
poiition,  and  at  the  fame  time  refuted  moil  completely  the  di'covery  Mr. 
Chalmers  has  fo  wii'ely  made,  and  which  he  was  pleafed  to  lay,  /  had  adored 
with  great  complacency  as  my  oa^n, 

"  All  theie  facts,  taken  collefliveiy  or  fepa.-ately,  pluce  thi»  gentleman's 
consoling  discovery t  and  aiajor  pietenfions  lo  a  knowledge  of  political  reaibn** 
ing,  in  a  very  aiikvvaid  pedicameut,  more  eiperii^l}  ufier  the  Uurdy  opi* 
nions  he  has  delivered,  and  tlie  •plenetic  censure  he  has  laviOied  thougliout 
bis  ne*io  Preface  to  an  old  Estimate:  whereby  he  has  unguarded  y  committed 
bimfelf,  and  affi>rdcd  me  (though  with  great  reluctance)  an  opportunity  of 
xsak\v\f^2iieal  discovery,  namely,  that  in  printing*  as  well  as  in  gardenings 
young  shoots  may  be  grafted  on  an  old  stock,  And  I  leave  him  to  digell  th« 
two  ioUowing  appropriate  lints  f.om  his  favourite  author: 

**  IFe  have  some  old  crai  trees  here  at  home, 
'  Tial  mil  not  he  CRAFTED  toyom  relish  "^^iuAKlLsrtAtL,    ' 
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**  IC  however,  I  may  be  allowed  to  conclude  metaphorically  on  this  ocr 
nation,  and  by  wa}  of  retort  courteous^  Mr.  Chalmers  may  be  faid  to  have 
itunied  liis  laurels  between  the  ycung  shoots  and  olid  trunk;  or,  in  other  words, 
more  congenial  to  his  logic^al  nature,  he  may  be  faid  (o  have  placed  himfelf 
stationary t  between  the  m<^or  and  mUur  of  an  ahsurd  syllogtm,  rather  exciting 
laughter  than  reproof.*' 

Our  author  is  not  Icfs  accurate  in  his  political  thzn  he  is  in  his^nan* 
Wa/eftiaiatcs  ;  as  appears  from  his  curfory  view  of  the  inevitable  con- 
fequences  of  a  continuance  of  the  late  difgraceful  peace,  and  of  the 
known  projeds  of  Buonaparte  ;  and  in  his  brief  examination  of  this 
treaty  itfeif  |  the  latter  of  which  we  (hall  extrad. 

"  In  this  place  let  us  only  in  a  curfory  manner  confidcr  the  lafl  treaty  of 
peace  with  France,  under  the  requifiles  for  a  good  one,  as  reduced  under 
three  dlftin^  heads  by  that  enlightened  flatefman  Mr.  Burke  in  reviewing 
fubjedts  of  this- nature;  viz.   l.Subility;  2.  Indemnification  ;  3.  Alliance. 

*'  In  examining  briefly  thefe  three  heads,  it  will  now  be  admitted  by  the 
>liniilers  who  necelTarily  made  the  peace,  as  well  as  by  the  majority  of  the 
nation  who  fo  loudly  called  for  it,  and  by  all  parties  who  tacitly  approved 
of  tbe  experiment, 

"  !.  That  the  fliort  experience  of  twelve  months  only,  (ince  iigning  the 
definitive  treat^^,  proves  the  inftability  of  the  peace,  and  that  the  original 
l^ieat  objects  of  the  war  had  not  been  accoropliihed. 

"  Has  not  Bonaparte,  by  repeated  a£is  of  aggrefljon  fince  figning  the 
preliminaries,  violated  the  fpirit  of  the  peace?  Has  he  not  by  his  unjull 
encroachments  upon  the  status  quo  of  Europe,  and  the  relative  fiate  of  the 
two  nations  as  arranged  by  the  preliminaries,  proved  the  inl&ability  of  the 
treaty;  and  that  even  under  any  circumftances  of  forbearance  it  was  not 
poflfibie  to  preferve  the  relations  of  peace  and  amity  with  a  military  ruler  of 
an  ambitious  and  revolutionary  republic  ? 

•*  2.  Ceylon  and  Trinidada  were  the  obje  51s  of  indemnity  or  com  penfat  ion 
li>r  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Goree,and  Senegal,  in  Africa ;  for  Pondcherry, 
Mahe,  Cochin^  Negapatam,  and  the  Spice  1  iands,  in  the  £a(l ;  for  bt.  Do« 
mingo,  Martinico,  St.  Lucie,  Guadaloupe,  Tobago,  and  Curacao,  in  the 
"Well  Indies;  for  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  ami  the  former  right  of  filheries, 
in  North  America ;  and  for  Surinam,  Berbice,  Demerara,  and  EiTequibo,  in 
South  America.  Hence  it  is  obvious  on  which  fide  of  the  account  the  ba- 
lance of  poiUive  indemnities  is  to  be  placed.  But  there  is  (till  a  greater 
preponderarKe  in  the  fcaie  againA  Great  Britain,  when  the  refult  of  the 
treaty  has  been  confidered  >^ith  all  the  collateral  compenfations  derived 
from  it  by  the  French  republic.  She  has  confolidated  her  power  by  attain* 
ing  liic  fovereignty  of  the  Italian  republic,  (ubjugalin^  Switzerland,  and 
having  Elba  ceded  to  her,  thereby  extending  the  boundaries  of  her  territory 
and  line  of  coaft  in  Europe  to  more  than  Roman  magnitude.  She  has  by 
the  ceffion  of  Portuguefe  Guiana,  in  South  America,  obtained  a  vail  tract 
of  country,  and  the  command  of  a  mod  important  river,  giving  her  at  any 
future  ixrriod  the  facility  of  making/  an  eafy  conqued  of  the  Brazils.  Sbo 
has  alfo  by  (Grange  windings  of  crooked  policy  cajoled  Spain  to  cede  to  her 
*Louiiiaha  in  North  America,  which  on  one  tide  would  have  put  Mexico 
and  Peru  within  her  grafp,  and  on  the  other  the  north-eafl  parts  of  Ame- 
rica to  the  f^rthell  boundaries  of  Canada.     But  her  gigantic  views  in  this 
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'rerpe6l  have  been,  for  the  prefent  happily  franrated,  by  her  being  com- 
pelled to  accept  a^fum  inadequate  to  the  compenf'alibn  from  the  States  of 
America* 

3.  As  to  allies,  vre  were  left  at  the  conclafion  of  the  wair 'without  any, 
and  it  is  problematical  whether,  at  the  prefent  moment,  we  can  gain  the 
alliance  of  one  fingle  power  on  the  continent.     Do  not  the  recent  in- 
fiances  of  the  invafion  of  Hanover,  and  the  (hutting  up  of  the  Elbe  and  thm 
Wefer,juiliry  thisconclttfion?  Bonaparte's  intention,  no  doubt,  was  iigni- 
iied  to  the  courts  of  Peterlburgh  and  Berlin,  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  hm 
was  at  leafl  warranted  by  the  tacit  confent  of  the  latter  power  to  put  hit 
:plan  in  execution.    What  his  arrangement  of  indemnifications  to  this  power 
may  be,  futurity  will  difcover.    But  that  Ruffia  (hould  fandion  fo  mantfell 
a  violation  of  its  fplemn  engagements  is  truly  incredible;  her  commercial 
intercourfe  with  this  country  being  fo  advantageous,  that  in  this  view  alone 
'  it  afibrds  a  ray  of  hope  to  encourage  us  to  believe  (lie  will  mediate  with 
energy,  or  ftrike  with  deci(ion,  in  order  to  check  the  further  progrela  of 
France  in  her  attempts  to  paralyze  (palfy)  and  difmember  Europe/' 

Mr.  M'A.  concludes  his  introdu£lion  with  a  manly  appeal  to  Bri- 
tiih  fpirit,  and  wich  the  addu£lion  of  hiflorical  proofs  of  our  fup«* 
riority  in  arms  over  our  inveterate  and  unprincipled  foe. 

''  Let  Britons  refledl  on  thefe  valorous  deeds,  and  hold  them  con(huitI/ 

in  view  as  fit  objefls  of  emulation ;  and  we  ihall  have  little  to  fear  Iran 

the  menaces  of  France;  but  on  the  contrary.  Great  Britain  at  the  prefent 

'  juncture,  with  her  forces  judicioufly  drawn  out  and  put  in  full  exertion,  is 

not  only  capable  of  defending  herlelf  by  repelling  every  foreign  attack,  but, 

which  is  more  eflential  for  accelerating  the  purpofes  of  warfare,  we  are, 

from  the  energies  and  refoures  of  the  nation,  I  ike  wife  capable  of  a^ng 

ofienfively,  and  carrying  the  terror  of  our  arms  either  into  the  h^art  of  the 

enemy's  country,  or  to  his  remotefl  foreign  poffeflions.     If  England  fhould 

•  unfortunately  ke  compelled  to  adliere  to  a  defenfive  war  only,  we  may  bid 

.  adien  to  the  glory  and  renown  hitherto  acquired  by  our  anceAors,  and 

tamely  fubmit  to  the  molt  degrading  terms  of  peace  that  a  fuccefsful  coiv- 

^uetor  may  didate.^ 

This  truth  we  have  frequently  endeavoured  to  imprefs  oa  tbc 
minds  of  our  countrymen ;  Mr.  Burke's  comprehenfive  mind  was 
fully  aware  of  its  importance ;  and,  we  trufl,  it  will  have  its  due 
weight  with  thofe  to  whom  bis  Majefty  has  been  now  pleafed  to  con* 
fide  the  government  of  the  country  ;  for  a  change  of  men  without  a 
change  of  meafures  would  be  produdivc  of  little  or  no  good. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  our  author  without  exprefling  a  hope, 
that  the  talents  and  information  which  he  poiTcfTes  will  not  be  fuffercd 
to  lie  dormant,  but  that  they  will  be  again  excrcifcd  in  the  detedion 
and  expofiirc'of  thofe  financial  and  political  errors  which  are  now 
afloat,  and  which,  if  they  be  fufFered  to  remain  unanfwered  and  ub;- 
confuted,  may  be  attended  with  fcrious  injury  to  the  fiate* 


An  Effay  en  Edueathftf  in  which  art  parHcitlatiy  ionfidered  th  Merits 
and  Defeats  cf  ihe  Difcipiim  and  InJiruSliotf  of  our  Academies,  Bf 
the  Rev.  Wjlliam  Banow,  J^.L.  D.  and  F.  A*8i  AuUtor  of'thc 
Bampton  Leflure  f'r  17(^9,  aud  latc  Mafttr  of  the  Acadeiry, 
Soho-fquc^re.  The  Iccond  Edition,  Corre£led  find  enlarged. 
2vol.  iziTiO.     9s.     1804.     RivingtonS; 

WE  were  among  the«firft  to  proncunre.tbis  d  work  of  grtat 
and  uncommon  mcdt*,  and  our  oflnion  has  been  confirmed 
by  the  judgment  of  the  pubic.     We  fiiould  hive  here  contented  5ur« 
•felves  wixh  merely  annQunc'ng  this  early  appearance  of  a  fecond  edi* 
.  .tion,  had  there  not  been  new  fubjcdts  mtroJuced  of  fuch  Intereft  and 
•  importance  as  to  demand  pa; ticular  notice.      TheC^  additions   are 
CompKfed  in  two  long  chapters,  the  one  on  dramatic  performancti  at 
fchwiy  and  the  other  on  the  Englijh  univtrfuies  \  fubje<35  fo  conneSed 
with  education,  as  to*  torm  an  cfibniial  part  of  the  work,  and  indeed 
to  make  us  enquire  why  the  former  edition  was  publiflied  iviihout 
them. 

The  firft  of  thefe  chapters  we  opened  with  feme  curiofity^  to  know 
what  defence  fo  rigid  a  qioralift  as  Dr.  Barrow  could  fet  up  for  a  pfac* 
tice  of  immoral  tendency ;  for  we  fully  cxpefled  that  he  muft  de- 
fend a  pradtice  which  had  been  purfued.  with  fo  much  celebrity  under 
jbis  dtreiSli.n  in.Sjho  Academv;  but  we  were  agreeat)Jy  difappointed* 
JBxperjence  feem$  to  have  d<^cided  him  totally  againfl  plays  at  fchool  \ 
'  and  experiment  in  moral  as  well  .as  phyfical  fubjedp,,  is  certainly  the 
-  beft  criteria m  of  truth.     We  find  that  the  Doctor  bad  changed  his 
;  plan  or  fyftem  with  refp6£t  to  plays  before  he  relinquiibed  his  aca^^ 
demy,  and  he  very  candidly  ft^tes  the  caufe  and  refult  of  this  chai^ 
in  an  interefting  note. 
^^      Private  theatricalSf  as  w^H  zrfchola/iicj  are  here  wholly  condemned 
pn  the  moft  rational. and  even  liberal  grounds  j  nor  has  the  late  unfor<^ 
tunate  Pic  Nic  Society  efcaped  a  portion  of  chaftifementk     We  might 
remind  the  author — de  msrtuis  nil  nijt  honum ;  but  his  firiAures  majf 
operate  as  a  preventativer  againft  fimilar  attempts  hereafter.     Thele 
ftri£tures  are  equally  juft  and  forcible.     We  regret^  therefote,  that  ouf 
limits  will  not  a^ow  us  to  give  thrm  at  length,  and  they  Would  'b« 
injured  by  being  abridged."    The  concluding  ffiirt  only  oi^^  the  chap« 
ter  is  here  quoted,  which  may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  Doctor's  fen« 
timents  as  well  as  ftyle.  - 

*'  The  greatcft  mifchicf  however  to  be  feared  from  thea<rical  perfonil* 
ances  at  (chool,  and  confequently  the  moft  deci(i<e  objection  to  theni  is, 
that  they  frequently  generate  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  the  loVe  of  dillipa^ 
tion,  and  an  attachment  to  the  profeflion  of  the  (tage.     It  is  un  evil  of  no 
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trifijng  mtgnitu  ji^  to  fiimiliarize  our  Tons  and  daughters  to  that  fplendor  of 
dreffrand  decoration,  to  thofe  hyperboles  of  fentiment  and  language,  to  that 
extravagance  of  paflion  and  of  ad  ion  v^ith  which  our  dramatic  corapofi- 
tioiis  atx>and,  or  which  the  due  exhibition  of  them  indifpentibly  requires. 
It  is  to  familiarize  them  to  every  thing  which  can  in6am«  the  imagination 
'vyhen  \ih  already  too  ardent,  &nd'  impaiir  the  judgment  already  two  weak 
to  guide  their  conduct.  It  is  to  do  all  the  mifchief  of  fafhionable  novel 
reading,  and  to  do  it  with  greater  rapidity  and  more  certain  effedt.  Nor 
does  the  mifchief  terminate  here;  if  indeed  that  can  be  (aid  to  have  aiir 
termination,  of  which  the  extent  is  indefinite  and  unknown;  .and  whicn 
probably  af!eds  their  opinions  and  manners  through  every  future  period  of 
their  lives.  All  ihe JtriJe,  /iomfi,  and circumflance  of  the  exhibition  to  delight 
their  imaginations  and  exhilarate  th^ir  fpiriL<:,  the  plaudits  which  they 
cheaply  obtain  from  the  partiality  of  their  friends,  and  miflake  for  the  ap- 
laufe  and  the  proof  of  their  pergonal  merit,  fo  fafcinate  their  minds  Und  in- 
flame their  ambition,  that  they  cannot  reOfl  the  deiire  to  render  them  ge- 
neral and  perpetual.  The  little  hero  of  the  fchool  afpires  to  become  the 
hero  of  a  larger  theatre,  and  a  more  numerous  audieace.  He  is  eager  to 
strut  and  fret  his  hwr  ufrm  tktftage,  though  lie  ftiould  verify  the  reft  of  the  lien- 
tence,  and  then  be  heard  no  more,     I  have  myfelf  witnefled  feveral  inftances 

.  of  a  fpeedy  tranfition  from  the  temporary  ftage  of  an  academy  to  the 
boards  of  the  Haymarket  or  Drury-Iane.     But  1  have  unhappily  witnefled 

.  more  where  the  want  of  talents  has  driven  the  miftaken  votary  of  (tie 
bu(kin  from  the  fplendid  efiabli(hment5  of  the  metropolis  to  the  purfuit  of 
humbler  praife  or  profit  in  a  provincial  theatre ;  and  the  unfortunate  youth 
who,  had  there  been  no  plavs  at  his  fchool,  might  have  rifen  to  opulence 
and  refpcftability  by  the'laudable  indu/lry  of  trade,  is  reduced  to  wear  out 
life  in  one  of  its  meanefl  occupations,  that  of  a  ftroDing  player*  In  this 
and  in  every  other  part  of  the  prefent  difquiiition  the  author  begs  to  be  un* 
derftood  as  neither  applauding  nor  condemning  upon  his  own  judgment  the 
profeffion  of  an  a^or ;  as  entering  into  no  ftalement  of  its  general  merits 
or  dtfadvantages,  into  no  comparifon  between  its  re(pc6labilitjr  and  that  of 

;  other  occupations:  but  as  receiving  it  according  to  the  eftimation  in  which 
it  eppcars  to  be  ufually  held,  according  to  the  rank  in  which  public  opi- 
nion feems  to  have  placed  it,  as  one  of  the  laft  purfuits,  of  all  that  are  con- 
fiftent  with  religion  and  yirtue,  in  ivhich  a  gentleman  would  wifb  his  fons 
or  daughters  to  engage." 

We  have  on  a  fornner  occafion  exprcfled  our  cenfure  of  the  plays  at 
Weftminfter  fchool,  and  we  are  concerned  to  find  Dr.  Barrow  in- 
clined to  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  this  annual  pradice;  and 
though  V7e  are  not  convinced  by  his  reafonin^,  we  mud  allow  bim 
the  praife  due  to  an  able  advocate,  (ndeed  Weftniinfter  has  in  this 
loftance  obtained  as  zealous  and  as  (kilful  a  defence  as  (be  could 
reafooably  have  expelled,  even  from  the  moft  dutiful  of  her  own 
ions. 

^Tbe  chapter  pn  the  Englifh  univerfitics  is  a  very  rrafterly,  im» 
preilive,  and  fuccefsful  defence  of  thofc  inftitutions.  The  author's 
obje6^s  are  thus  generally  ftated,  

"'  The*  defign  of  the  few  following  pages,  however,  is  not  minutely  to 
difplay  the  numerous  advantages  of  our  aciidemical  inftitutions,  which  are 
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fufficienlly  knoHi),  and  have  been  abundantly  praifcd.     It  is  not  f o  deter- 
mine at  what  age  a  youth  fliould  be  placed  in  thefe  feats  of  the  mufes ;  by 
.  what  charadleriltic'S  his  college  and  his  tutor  (hould  be  chofen;  upoi>  what 
fcale  precifely  his  e>pence«  (hould  be  regulated;  or  to  what  objedshis- 
/^udies  fhould  be  principally  directed.     For  the  deciaon  of  points  like  thefe 
depends  leis  upon  general  rules  than  upon  the  circumftances  of  each  par* 
(icular  cafe.     But  it  is  to  refute  fome  of  the  complaints  and  objections 
which  have  been  lately  and  loudly  uiged  again  ft  this  part  of  our  (^llcm.of 
liberal  education;  to  repel  Come  portion  of  that  obloquy,  which  mull  al* 
ways  impair  the  utility  of  our  colleges  in  proportion  as  it  diminifhes  (heir 
eAimation      Our  univeriiti«:s  have  been  airaigned. as  criminals  at  th«  bar  ol  * 
public  opinion^  and  /  am  of  counsel  for  the  defenflafits.     My  talk  is  not  lo  fo- 
licit  new  honours',  how  well  fbeve.  the)  may  hayc  been  defcrved,  butfo* 
vindicate  a  character,  which  I  conceive  to  have  been  injurihudy  traduced. 
And  it  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  my  obervations  will  be  made  princi- 
pally with  a  view   to  the  univerfuy  of  Oxford,  wjth  which  I  am  moll  in- 
timately acxjaaiiited :  but  I  doubt  not  the  tifler  umveriity  is  equally  in« 
titled  in  every  in  fiance  to  the  famejuflificatioi]  or  apology^  which  I  have  to 
offer  for  the  place  of  my  own  education. 

*•  Thofe  who  have  made  the  mofl  dire6t  and  open  attacks  upon  the  dif- 
cipline  and  conducl  of  our  univerfities  are  Gibbon,  Smith,  and  Knox;  a' 
triumvirate  with  talents  and  induitry  fufficient  to  make  the  'worse  c^pior  the  ift^. 
ter  reason 'y  bivt  furely  not  f'ufficient  to  overawe  the  whole  literary  world: 
and  the  champion  who  in  the  prefcnt  in  fiance  pre  fumes  to  enter  the  lilt« 
againft  them  places  very  little  reliance  upon  his  own  abilities,  but  the  ut- 
moft  confidence  in  the  goodnels  of  his  caufe.  God  iv':ll  firosfier  the  right. 
And  with  truth  and  juftice  in  his  favour  he  will  not  acknowledge  any  diffi* 
dence  which  he  does  not  feel,  when  oppoled  to  the  fneers  of  the  historian  of 
the  Roman  Emfiire,  to  the  cold  calculations  of  the  author  of  the  IVealth  of 
Nations,  and  to  the  blunt  honcfly  of  the  mafter  of  Tunbridge  fchool.  The. 
firft  and  greateft  of  thefe  alfailants  indeed  has  received  from  the  zeal  and 
talents  of  Dr.  Parr  a  refutation  equally  elegant  and  compleat ;  and  we 
have  only  to  lament  that  his  difquilition  is  too  learned  and  profound  for  ge- 
neral ufe:  that  it  is  decorated  with  too  much  Greek  for  our  philofophert 
of  fafliion.  It  will  be  fuffitient  honour  for  the  prel'ent  writer  if  he  catj 
mould  thofe  elaborate  arguments  into  a  more  popular  form  ;  and  -convert  a 
few  of  thefe  maily  ingots  into  current  coin.  It  is  not  intended,  however, 
(eparately  to  examine  every  fentence  which  appears  to  be  injurious/  and  to 
refute  in  detail  every  pofition  of  every  antagonift ;  for  that  would  require 
^'olumes  as  large  as  their  own.  But  I  fiiall  endeavour  to  reduce  to  fpecific 
bbjedionsor  propofitions  the  fubOance  of  what  thefe  authors,  or  men  who 
think  like  thefe^  have  urged  in  their  writings  or  their  converfatiim  againrt 
bur  academical  eftablifhments ;  and  to  (hew  that  each  of  them  is  either  wholly 
groundtefs,  or  preiled  beyond  what  candour  and  truth  will  wnnant;  that 
it  is  founded  either  on  thofe  imperfedions  in  our  univerfities  from  which  n6 
inflitution  of  man  has  yet  been  exempt;  or  Upon  tho*'e  occaHonal  abufe.s 
which  will  inevitably  nappen  while  human  nature  continues-to  be  what  it 
ever  yet  has  becm.** 

The  objections  principally  anfwered  in  this  defence  are  thofe 
which  have  been  urged  againft  the  ufusj  mode  of  remunerating  the 
tutors  ;    againft  the  antiquated  ,  exercifes    preparatory  to  degrees ; 
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againft  the.Q^folete  prof«Qbr(hips,  and  the.  idlcndi  of  jpublic  Icc- 
turer«i;"again{i  the  relaxatipn  of  college  difciplines.  the.  luxuries  ana 
CKcefife^  of  the  rcfident  mpmbcrs  5  the  extravagant,  cxpencc  of  aca- 
deixiicail  education,  and  the  want,  of  excellence  in  their  public  fer- 
tn  >n$4  .The  refutation  of  .thefe  objeAions  appears .  to  us  to  be 
candid,  libeial,  and  fatisfa£lory.  We  think  that  (iich  a  vindication 
mras  wanted^  we  hope  it  may  have  a  favourable  effeft  on  public  opi- 
nion, aj^d  we  are  certain  it  has  laid  our  iiniyernties  under  ao  im- 
portant obligdrtion.  '" 

y/e  {h2i[\  here  conclude,-  by  congrsiitulating  our  pountrymen  on  the 
good'  effcd^s  likely  to  refuk  from  the  extcnfive  circulation  of  this 
V[ork;  we  have  already  ^dccl^rtd  it,  in  our  opinion,  |he  mnft  judi- 
cious, fafe,  arid  praftical  f>ftcin  of.Britim  educaiion  hitherto  pub^ 
Hiked:  It  i$  .a/yiiem  foiindedon experience,  and  dif^^jted  by  a  vigo- 
rous, enlightened,  and  patriotic  tnind.  A  trtily  Qritifli  fpirit  pervades 
the -whole:  it  is  in  fl>^tt  a  work  equally  well  calculated  to  inftru£l 
parents,  teachers,  and  pupils  in. their  refpeditve  duties,  and  to  pro- 
pagate the  pufcft  principles  of  our.Conili|ution  in  Churc^  and  State* 
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ffe  Re^  ffa  Nemr  Observer  to  some  of  the  Anrsoerers  rf the  Curwy  Remaris. 
'•  8yo.  Pp.  I0'2.  3s.   Hatcliard.    1804. 

AFTER  a  fi lence  of  many  ino:itI)s  obferved  under  the  ft rongcfi- provo- 
cations lo  break  it,  and  the.efore  wonderfully  cb^ira^erillic  of  the 
Si\kii\{)fs/!/i,'JeHce,  ihe  Near  pbferver  has,  at  la<i,  deigned  <o  publiih^what  he 
calls  a  rcp^y  to  .<*m  j  <'f  the  anfwers  Lo  his  lirll  pamphlet.  Bat.wlioeyer  thajl 
leek  in  Ihi^fe  pages  for  a  fatisfaclory  A^indication  of  fiis  former  pofjtions,  or 
ff»r  any  Ihin^  like  pro:)f  of  iho'e  allerUons  for  advancing  which  ihe  Near 
Ob  ^fver  was  ciiarged  with  wiiful-and  dei berate  fali'ehood,  wi.l  be  egregi- 
qu  i)  diiappoinled.  This  jnrtodell  j»enlleinan,  indeed.. can  not  periuade  him- 
fc  f,  ihat  tiie  public,  "-ecu idemni  the  lilence  and  diiVegard  wiih  which  I 
have  treated  the  lolly; and  vioience  ofthefactwts  which  have  alfalled  me,  of 
that  it  can  be  ex.pec!ed  at  my  hands  (o  refute' the  ab>urd  and  ridiculous  ac- 
^ifation  of  calumny  and  milreprei'entation,  which  it  has  been  judged  ex i»e- 
^lent  h)  all,  or  for  all,  of  thefe  writers  to  prefer. ag^inft  me." — FactioMs,  lor- 
fpoth  \  a.iailmg  an  obfcure  and  contemptible  indiviiciual !  How  we  apples 
fwim  ! — It  may  pollibly  appear  ahsntd  and  ndicuhus  to  this  confident  gentle- 
inan  to  deiend  hi$  veracity,  when  deliberately  and  formally  impeached,  o4 
fpecific  f4ct«;  but  as  the  public  will  probably  not  accede  to  the  juftice  oT 
this  remark,  the)  will  pi'fTjbly  incline  to  impute  fuch  forbearance  to  inabi- 
lity, and  conTtru^  lu  h  filence  into  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  guilt.  That 
they  yv^uld  d<)  li),  the  Near  Obfervef  himfelf,  we  fulped«  was  aware;  and 
to  his  d.ead  on  th^t  account,  more  than  to  any  ether  ihotive,  are  we  dii- 
pofd  to  ai'cribe  the  nreieht  mi  erablq  attem^ji  to  reply.  We  have  bese 
3fllegatton<:  c<mfirmed  oy  allegations^  and  exp.elfioiis  of  .difbel.icf 'obitiiutedl 
vH  i^(^4^^^  ^  !^^^V9°  *  ^^  whole  cuiiveyec(  in  a  llyle  fo  turgid,  cbufufed^ 


HImI  obfcare^  t)Mt  it  Jt  u  difgufiing  to  read,  at  it  is  ifiSciiU  to  uridernand. 
Mr.  Pitt's  advocates  are  condemmd  in  the  iuinp,  for  "  their  own  contrar 
didioas,  their  own  ioadvertent  confeilions,  their  own  palpable  fraud.%  falle* 
hoods»ajxieva6ons,  their  own  intemperate  and  malicious  refentments/'which 
this  writer  is  pleafed  to  call  his  "  credential!*;''  who  would  not  think  that' 
he  vm»  here  drawing  a  pidure  of  his  own  pamphlet !  The  affertions  of  the 
f  lain  Anfwerer,  that  JMr«  Pitt  **  did  not  feel  a  lutiicient  defire  torefume  th« 
reins  of  power;*'  that  he  *'  felt  his  mind  relieved  b^  the  failure  of  the  ne- 
gotiation fur  his  return  to  office  ;*'  that  '<  he  made  a  dillind  offer  to  retain 
bis  fituation  to  the  end  of  the  war;"  that  he  limited  his  promife  of  fupport 
to  the  new  miniliers  to  "  three  conditions;"  tliefe^  with  many  other  facls  of  a 
fimilar  nature,  which  the  Plain  Anfwerer  rou^l  have  had  means  of  knowing* 
which  the  Near  Obferver  had  not,  the  latter,  without  fcruple,  perempto- 
rily declares  to  be  "  equally  falfe  and  increliible/'  adding  in  Ihu  fame  (en* 
fence,  '*  of  which  (as  a  Near  Obferver)  1  confider  it  as  incunibcnt  upon  me 
to  d^lare  mv  total  ignorance,  and  molt  unequivocal  djfbelief."  We  have 
kere  a  toleraoly  good  criterion  for  eilimating  (lie  grounds  of  this  writer's 
poiitive  ailertions;  for,  after  a  dired  and  unqualified  charge  of  falQ'iood,  h« 
avows  his  Maiiff»raiicex}(  the  fads  which  he  pronounces  to  be  lalfe;  and 
even  affigns  fuch  ignorance  as  one  of  the  grounds  of  his  charge.  Surely 
no  man,  pretending  to  addrefs  the  public,  ever  difplayed  greater  imbecilit/  ' 
^d  greater  affurance ! 

In  alluding  to  the  fituation  of  Earppe  at  the  period  of  Mr.  Pitt*s  refig*- 
nation,  be  tells  as  of  '*  the  viciorious  Conful  of  France,  irritated  by  the 
MMMleut  tone  of  t^rd  Grbhville's  repulfe,  and  the  dilation  of  thefe  weak 
and vatiahU  mind^  (forgetting  always  that  Lord  Hawkesbury  and  Mr. 
Addingxon  were  then  members  of  the  Cabinet)  *'  which  had  crouched 
to  Barras  and  Rcubell,  was  pre^  aring  to  invade  us  with  revengeful  arms,** 
&c.  This  is  the  place  toobferve,  that  there  appears  to  be  a  kind  of  myilic 
conffsquenee,  or  talifman,  attached  to  this  characier  of  a  Near  Obscrvet^ 
imparting  the  gilt  of  infallibility,  and  extorting  belief  to  all  its  ailertiona 
without  the  necelfity  of  proof  I  It  is  truly  ridicalous  to  oblerve  the  puerile 
prefumplion  of  this  writer,  who  really  claims  credit  from  his  mere  aOump- 
tion  of  the  title;  knowing,  no  doubt,  that  it  has  its  weight  with  a  certain  de- 
fcriplion  of  readers.  But  how  are  we  to  reconcile  his  perfeveiance  in  thus 
fpc»king  with  an  air  of  authority,  with  Mr.  Addington's  ditavowal  of 
9II  knowledge  of  him  or  his  produdlion,  even  long  af\er  the  a;>pearauce  of 
the  Curfory  Remarks?  In  fa6l  he  is  not  a  AV^r  Obierver,  but,  as  we  trut/ 
represented  him,  a  Near'sighted  Obferver. 

In  order  to  blame  Mr.  Pitt's  adminiflration  (of  whicn  it  mufl  never  be 
forgotten  the  objeds  of  his  panegyric  conRituted  a  part)  he  audacioufly 
(iates  the  ruj^tutt  cf  the  treaty  ^'  £J  Arisch  as  a  crime  little  fhort  of  deliberate 
murder;  and  renders  the  minifters  of  that  day  reiponlible  for  all  ll)e  blood 
tbat  was  fhed  al'ter  the  renewal  of  hoiHlities  in  £g>'pt.  And  this  is  ad- 
vanced in  the  triumphant  tone  of  exultation.  But  his  prejudice,  or  rather 
iiis  malice,  renders  him  (o  blind,  that  he  cannot  perceive  that  the  wholie  of 
bis  argument  is  founded  on  a  falle  bafis;  as  we  fball  endeavour  to  (liew  in 
a  few  words.  It  lias  totally  efcaped  him  that  the  miniders  could  not  pof- 
fibly  forefee  that  an  officer,  wholly  unauthorized  by  the  government  to  con- 
clude any  treaty  whatever  with  the  French  General,  (and  here  let  us  ob- 
ferve  that  we  do  not  mean  to  call  the  fmallefl  refledlion  on  SirS)dney 
-  SiBitiij  b^t  merely  to  iiaie  a  plain  fa€l)  (bould  conclude  fuch  a  treaty  a»  that 
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of  El  Arifch.  They  fent  out  orders  to  their  cominanders  to  fign  no  con- 
venlion  with  Klebcr  which  Ihpuld  provide  for  the  unconditional  return  of 
tiie  French  troops  to  Europe.  The  only  queftion  then  to  be  decided  is ; 
was  that  order,  in  the  circumf^ances  under  which  it  was  made,  right 
or  wrong  ?  We  believe,  the  Near  Obferver  is  the  only  roan  in  his  Ma- 
jefty's  dominions,  who,  being  duly  acquainted  with  thofc  circumftances, 
would  fay  it  was  wrong.  Buonaparie  was  then  about  to  make  a  )afl  de- 
Iberate  effort  for  the  recovery  of  the  Milanefe,  and  for  the  defeat  of  the 
Auitrians;  and  all  his  exertions  were  inadequate  to  raife  an  army  fufii- 
cienlly  formidable  for  the  accomplifhment  of  his  objeQ.  We  are  not  here 
judging  by  the  effect^  for  it  is  notorious  that  had  General  Melas  done  bis 
duty  the  military  glory  of  the  Corfican  ufurper  had  been  at  an  end ;  in- 
deed but  for  the  accidental  arrival  of  one  of  the  gefierals  from  Egypt  \\\e 
very  day  before  the  battle  of  Maringo,  the  French  army  had  been  certainly 
defeated.  Would  it  not  then  have  been  madnefs  in  our  miniflers,  an  a^ 
of  the  grod'eft  treachery  to  our  allies,  the  Aufirians,  to  fuflfer  a  veteran 
army  of  4-0,()00  men  to  be  landed  in  France,  in  order  to  ilrengthen  the 
array  of  Buonaparte  ?  Oh !  but  fays  this  fagacious  obferver,  Kleber  was 
enraged  beyond  nieafure  at  Buonaparte,  and  fo  were  his  troops;  and  the 
confequence  of  tlieir  return  would  have  been  refif^ance  to  his  **  green  usur^ 
Jtatlm!*  and  "  to  difpute  his  new  and  tottering  authority.*'  Nay  more ; 
"  if  the  hte  miniflcrs  had  permitted  Egypt  to  be  delivered,  Europe  had 
"been  faved ;  and  if  Kleber  had  returned  to  France,  Buonaparte  ceuld 
never  have  feen  Marengo."  But  "  all  this/'  he  adds,  "no  doubt  is  pure 
jr>a!ice  and  mi'reprerenlation.*'  No^  but  it  is  all  igporance  and  falQiood. 
If  this  would  have  been  the  confequence  of  the  return  of  the  troops  to 
France  at  that  period,  how  happened  it  that  when  they  did  return,  under 
circumftnnces  of  ilill  greater  ag^gravation,  difcomfited,  defeated,  by  an  in- 
ferior fo.ce,  and  their  pafl  glory  tarnithed  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  Ihey  did 
not  refent  the  bafe  treachery  of  their  leader,  and  hurl  the  bloody  ufarper 
from  his  throne?  We  believe  that  on  their  return  to  France  the  fame  fcene 
would  have  been  repeated  at  Pari*?  whiih  had  been  before  exlvibited  at 

'Cairo  after  their  return,  defeated  and  difgraced,  from  th^  fhattered  walls c^ 
-Acra.     They  would  have  fiing  ^a  i.a,  they  would  have  fwallowed  com- 

.  pliments  for  their  victories,  would  have  been  crowned  with  laurel  for  their 
conquest  o^  l^^y^i,  and  would  have  joined  the  army  the  next  day.  While 
Kleber,  if  he  had  been  refractory,  would  have  experienced  the  fate  of 
Pichegru,  or  Moreau.  The  conduct  of  the  army  during  the  whole  of  this 
/Irange  revolution  warrants  this  inference.  With  what  coniifkncy  the  Ob- 
ferver can  contend  that  owr  army,  in  Egypt  could  have  fucce^sfully  com- 
bated the  fuperior  army  of  the  French,  if  they  had  met  on  the  plains  of 
Marengo,  when  he  reprefents  their  vi6lories  in  Eg}pt  a<  almoft  miraculous, 
on  account  of  the  inferiority  of  their  numbers,  we  know  not.  As  it  was, 
the  French,  though  with  great  difficulty,  and  after  a  hard-fought  day,  ob- 

.  lained  the  vidlory  ;  and  how,  b)  adding  to  their  numbers  coniiderahly  itiorc 
than  to  Ihofe  of  our  allies,  the  vidory  could  have  be"n  rendered' lels  diffi- 
cult to  the  French,  with  all  our  ailmirati<ni  of  the  condud  and  courage  of 
our  gallant  countrymen,  we  are  really  unable  to  conceive. 

Our  readers  muf^  be  aware,  that  the  rp.ptureof  the  convention  of  El  Arifch 
cannot  pc.ffibU-  be  urged  as  a  ground  of  acculation  againti  minifiers,  who 
could  not  poHibly  know  or  fuppofe  that  it  had  taken  place  when  they  iffued 
their  orders  to  Lord  Keith;  but  their  rigid  attention  to  bonouf  and  good 
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fkxXYk  mo  A  be  allowed  by  every  impartial  man,  in  fending  out  coanter-or« 
ders,  and  in  ratifying  the  treaty,  the  moment  Ihey  were  appriled  of  its 
having  been  made,  though  without  any  authority  whatever  from  them,  and 
contrary  to  their  wi(bes.  However  malice  may  labour  to  pervert,  or  tg- 
phiftry  feek  to  mifreprefent,  thefe  plain  facts,  they  muf^  ipeak  iiome  to 
«very  man's  underftanding,  not,  according  to  this  Obferver,  as  "a  de- 
ieuce  or  a  defiance,  and  a  Iblemn  mockrry,"  but  as  plain,  poiitive,  unib- 
phitiicated  proofs  of  the  wildom  and  integrity  of  miniikrs. 
•  •We  had  marked  various  paUages  of  this  reply  for  reniark  and  expofure, 
biit  we  mud  Confine  ourlelves  to  a  few  of  them.  It  will  be  recoilecled^ 
that  the  Near  Observer  was  accufed  by  us,  and  by  others,  and  that  oa  ike 
iejt  authrity,  with  wilful  and  deliberate  fallhood,  in  aderting  that  Mr.  Pitt 
and  Lord  Grenville  had  given  Mr.  Addington  a  fpecific  promife  of  uucon- 
ditiooal  fupport.  Our  readers  (hall  now  fee  his  anfwer  to  this  dired  ond 
ferious  charge^  which  fbrnos  not  the  iealt  curious  part  of  his  new  produc- 
tion, and  affords  an  admirable  fpecimen  of  his  honeiiy. 

**  It  is  beneath  my  care  to  expofe  all  the  cavil  and  chicanery  which  have 
been  oppofed"  (is  dired  and  unqualified  contradi61ioii  to  be  called  cmnt 
and  chicanery  ?)  *'  to  the  flatement  of  the  Ca/fory  Remarks,  with  relpeQ  to 
the  sjucific  terms  of  the  prcmife  of  '  constant,  adiive,  and  zealous  fup- 
port/ It  is  acknowledged  that  Lord  Grenville  repeated  the  words  in  the 
Houfe  of  Lords."  Here  we  muft  llop  with  our  quotation,  in  order  to  ex- 
pofe Che  defpicable  artifice  by  which  this  Obferver  attempts  to  impo'e  upon 
llie  public.  He  would  fain  make  his  readers  believe  that  Lord  Grcnvillo 
.<had  juflified  his  allertion  by  a  fpeecii  in  the  Houie.  It  becomes  neceflary 
4hen  to  re-iiate  that  afferlion,  and  to  re-quote  his  LordLhip's  words,  that 
our  readers  may  have  the  qucition  plainly  before  them.  We  firft  cite  the 
*'  Curfory  Remarks."  **  I  muft  take  upon  me  to  aver  that  his  Majefty'* 
mofi  gracious  •  offer  of  his  confidence  to  Mr.  Addington  could  not  have 
been,  and  was  not  definitively  accepted,  until  ^i  sfAemn  autheniic  pledge  tf 
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had  been  given  by  the  late  minillers  for  their  *'  constant,  ac- 
tive,. AND  ZEALOUS  SUPPORT;"  1  do  alFcrt  that  Mr.  Pirr  and  Lord 
Grenville  did  lacrcdly  and  Iblemnly  enter  into  this  cxaci  engngcment,  and 
Yd  iltts precise  foifn  of 'words. ^'  This  allertion  is  ib  plain  and  unequivocal 
that  no  one  can  poflibly  miflake  its  meaning.  Now  it  has  been  moll  pofi- 
tively  Cf)ntradi6)ed  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Grenville.  and,  there- 
fore, by  all  the  rules  o^  argument  and  of  common  fcrsle,  it  behoved  the  Ob- 
lerver  to  fupport  hisairertion  by  prcof,  and  not  by  another  aliertion  devoid 
of  proof.  How  he  has  done  this  we  Ihall  fee,  after  we  have  given  Lord 
•  Gren villa's  words,'  tofliew  how  the  acknowledgment  to  which  the  author 
refers  will  bear  him  out  in  his  inference.  His  Lordlhip  reprelented,  (ia 
the  fpeech  adverted  to)  the  miniflcrs  a^  men  "  v^iio  had  both  publicly  and 
privately  profeffid  their  intention  of  continuing  to  act  upon  the  lame  ge- 
neral fyltem  as  their  preJeccilbrs;"  and  as  such,  his  Lord  (hip  declared,  they 
fl)ouid  have  his  "  conltani,  adlive,  and  zealous  fuj  pori."  Now  \o  far 
from  an  unqilahfied,  unconditional  promiio,  we  here  Ice  ihe  ^vaiificatiok, 
the  condiiioti,  fpecifical'y  annexed  to  it.  Stich  is  the  j)soof  of  the  exact  en* 
gagement  which  his  Lordthip  is  <aid  to  have  rontiadt.'d!  Wt- now  pro- 
ceed with  our  quotation:  "The  Plain  Anlvverer  }/fetends,  lh<-i  the  pro- 
mife upon  Mr.  Pitt's  .pari,  was  not  or.ly  {pecihc,  but  that  he  guarded  it 
with  a  triple  hedge  of  pret^aution  and  iecurity."  '*  I  do  in  leed  think  it 
jfiy  duly,"  to  do  v^hat?  io  prove  the  fah'houd  oii/tis  flatemcnt,  and  ihe 

truth 
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truth  o^  hisvum?  No^  but,  forfooth!  **  to  prote/l  agRinft  this  oircttmlfa«c# 
in  the  H^tcroent;  but  this  wtli  not  invalidate  the  adroiflTion  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
counfel,  that  a  fpecific  pledge  was  abroluteI)r  given.  This  I  infift  upon  only 
for  my  own  j^iiik- ^cation,  for  it  is  of  little  con  fequence,  among  men  CAfbonour, 
i/(rhether  an  engagement  be  formal  or  implied ;  Mr.  Pitt's  panegyric  was  it* 
felfa  promife  of  I'upport.'*  Never  furel;^  was  the  public  iofulled  with  fuch 
wretched  ihuflling,  fuch  miferable  evalion»  fuch  paltry  equivocation  as  this* 
He  firfl  pofitively  alTerts,  that  an  exact  engagement  was  entered  into,  and  in 
the /irecise  form  ofwrds  quoted  by  himfelf;  and,  when  attacked  for  i'aldipod^ 
he  confounds  a  specific  fualification  of  a  cmditional  pledge,  with  a  specific  fileJg^ 
without  any  conditions,  and  then  reprefents  it  as  a  matter  of  little  conib- , 
quenae  whether  the  engagei^ent  yisitfvrmal  or  implied \  that  is,  whether  hsi  ' 
himfelf  fpoke  truth  ov/aiskood;  for,  if  the  pledge  was  only  im/Jied,  he  waa 
certainly  guflty^f/^i!r^oo(/.  The  ridiculous  afTertion,  that  Mr.  Pitt's  panegy- 
ric was  itfelf  a  promife  of  fupport  is  mod  contemptible;  if  that  wer« 
thecaCe,  Mr.  Fox's  panegyric,  for  he  too  panegyrized  Mr.  Addington  when  ' 
he  fiift  came  into  power,  was  alfo  a  promife  oC  fupport;  and  we-  wonder 
much  that  the  NearObferver  has  not  reproached  him  with  the  b:each  of  iU 
The  c'oncluiion  of  his  defence  againtl  this  charj^e  is  as  curious  as  the  refk. 

"  As  to  the  erafive  and  litigious  propofitions  of  the  P.  A.  and  others^ 
upon  unqualified  and  unconditional  promifes,"  let  the  conduct  of  the  nevr 
Mini  Hers  be  what  it  would,  *'  they  are  wholly  out  of  the  quefiiou,  and 
their  learning  is  inapplicable  and  pedantic."  So  that  when  a  maa  is  rer 
proached  with  a  breach  of  promife,  and,  in  his  defence,  he  urges  a  violatioa 
of  the  condition  on  which  that  promife  was  given,  his  pleaisMMim  and 
Fitigioas!  Admirable  logician!  ''  There  is  not  an  expreffioo,"  he  adds, 
**  in  the  C.  R.  which  can  be  tortured  into  a  defira  to  hold  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Lord  Grcnville  to  the  letter  of  their  engagement,  or  to  claim  more  than  it« 
fair  and  liberal  conftruclion.  That  interpretation  I  Aill  contend  for;  I 
confider  them  as  engaged  by  their  promife,  and  folemnly  pledged  as  men 
of  honour,  and  as  men,  for  a  finceredifpofition  and  intention  to  give  general 
fupport,  friendlhip,  and  afliftance,*' — that  is,  whether  the  general  system,  the 
purfuit  of  which  was  the  specific  condition  of  the  promifed  iupport,  was  pui- 
fucd  or  not  >  Moft  hmaurable  casuist!  But,  if  there  be  any  meaning  in  this 
Uheral  cmstiuction  of  his,  it  muft  mean,  that  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Grenville, 
though  bound  to  fupport  Mr.  Addington  generally,  were  certainly  at  liberty 
to  oppofe  him  when  they  ferioufly  difapproved  of  any  meafuie  of  his  admi-, 
niflration.  And,  indeed,  his  remarks  on  Lord  Grcnville's  opposition  to  the 
Ruffian  convention  prove  this  to  be  his  meaning.  How  then  will  our  read* 
ers  be  furprifed  to  hear  the  fame  writer,  and  in  the  fame  pamphlet,  declare, 
"  1  am  firmly  perfuaded  that  there  is  no  mcKxo  termine**  (furely  ^V  awn  kai9- 
ing  here  is  inapfiiicalh  wd  pedantic  J  *'  beiween  his  (Mr.  Pitt's)  fupport, 
and  his  hodllitv  tp  government ;  and,  I  mufl  fay,  no  eledion  between  his 
affiftance  and  the  very  worft  f|)ecies  of  hoflility.^  Suci  is  his  defire  to  hold 
Mr.  Pitt  to  the  letter  ot  his  engagement,  fuch  his  notion  of  fair  and  /ii^o/con* 
ftruQion ! 

Mr.  Pitt's  condu6)  on  Mr.  Patten's  motion  is  here  again  cenfured  with 
great  virulence,  and  the  judicious  obfervations  on  it,  in  the  Plain  Anfwer, 
are,  with  the  ulual  modefly  and  veracity  of  this  writer,  teemed  "  Jacobin  Jar* 
gom.**  But  on  Uiat  (ubjedt  we  have  already  faid  fo  muchr  in  our  review  of 
the  different  pamphlets  which  have  been  written  upon  it,  that  it  is  needlefs 
lo  add  one  fyllable  to.  our  pad  comments.    Ail  Uie  Obferver's  rei&arks  on 
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die'Tlaih  Anfwer  are  diftmguifhed  by  the  fairic  rlrulence,  deroending  even 
Vo  the  loweft  (currility,  and  by  the  lame  pcrvei  fion  of  truth.  It  having' 
been  laid  in  the  latter,  that  150  members  refiHed  a  motion  of  Mr  Pilt's  one 
day,  4rid  adopted  it  the  next,  without  aili^iiig  the  Tma'leR  reafon  for  the 
chahge, — a  plain  fa6t,  on  wh.ch  v^.  commented  at  the  time,  and  which  \% 
noiunous  to  the  whole  wortd,  the  Obferver  taxes  him  with  caiumny^nd  ifw 
Jkudence^  and  leriouOy  charges  him  with  *<  a  most  deliberate  libei  on  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Houl'e  of  Commons.'*  He  attempts  to  repel  the  force  of  the* 
obfervation,  by  stating,  that  they  Voted  one  day  on  a  mere  point  of  order, 
and  the  next  on  the  principle  of  the  motion.  But  ah  the  Parliamentary  re- 
ports', unfortunately,  give  the  lie  to  his  ail'ertion. 

Tbe  Obferver  exprefTes  a  wifh  to  fee  Mr.  Pitt  in  power,  but,  strange  ta 
(lay,  fecond  to  Mr.  Addington !  But  thefe  are  Ibme  of  liis  obfervatidns  an- 
nexed to  tbe  ex])feihon  of  this  wiHi,  to  which  we  are  happy  In  being  abto 
QQost  cordially  to  concur. 

•'  I  acknowledge,  as  a  j^art  6f  my  oyfri  liberty,  the  fl*^  prerogative  of  the 
Crown,  to  place  him  (Mr.  Pitt)  and  every  other  of  its  fubjects  in  thiat  fitna- 
tion  wht're  his  vi»  tdes  or  abilities  may  be  most  ufeful  to  the  state.  I  fay  of 
liiy  own  liberty ,  for  1  would  have  it  clearly  and  distinctly  understood,  that 
if  my  L^  KO  Grenvilxe,  oi;,  any  other  family  of  bettei*  pretenfions,**  (aye, 
and  we  will  add/ or  any  union  ol  families,  interests,  or  parties^)  "  could  fu6- 
ceed  in  dictating  to  the  Sovereign  tbe  chdice  of  his  Ministers,  the  liberty  of 
the  Aibjed  would  be  as  completely  overwhelmed  as  the  privilege  of  the  King. 
It  Is  our  right,  and  at  this  moment^  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  our  rights^  td 
have  our  affairs  administered  by  thofe  men  whom  the  King  indicates — by 
thofe  whom  he  loves  and  trusts— by  thofe  who  will  be  content  to  be  hk 
(ervants,  not  his  masters  and  ours." 

Entertaining  thefe  fentiments,  exisfing  ciriumstancei  afford  him  an  admi- 
rable opportunity  for  the  application  of  his  theory,  of  which,  if  he  would  nol 
have  his  fincerity  dbubted,  he'  will  not  fail  to  avail  himf'elf.  His  attack  on 
Mr.  Windham's  condu6t  in  oppoling  ihe  peace  of  Amiens,  and  in  lament- 
ing the  renewal  of  hoJlilities,  is  niou  impotent,  though  the  fketch  which- he- 
has  given  of  that  gentleman's  private  charader  (rather  indeed  intended  to 
fatirize  others  than  t )  panegyrize  him,  and  proceeding  more  from  malevo- 
lent rage,  than  from  a  (enfe  of  ju(tice)  is  ably  drawn. 

His  repetition  of  the  fal:lio'od,  proved  to  be  fiich  by  the  faithful  records 
of  Parliament,  that  Mr.  Addington  gave  no  hopes  of  the  stability  of  the  late 
peace,  is  a  Hretch  of  impudence,  aluiofi  unparullelled,  in  llie  hillory  of  con-  ^ 
troverfial  writing.  He  lufFers  no  opportunity  to  efcape  of  venting  his  ran- 
cour againd  Mr.  Pitt,  in  a  manner  which  ihews,  with  a  force  almoR  equal 
to  mathematical  denfonfi ration,  that  it  originates  in  a  low  and  felfifh  mo- 
tive. Where  mortificaton  and  difappointment  have  been  experienced  by 
a  little  mind,  all  public  con (idcrat tons  are  made  to  vield  to  sexf,  which 
tbenreforlh  becomes  the  ruling  principlj,  and  the  fecret  motive,  of  the  moil 
bafe,  malicious,  and  unprincipled  hold  itv.  After  prai  ling  Mr.  Addingtoa* 
ibr  havii  g  "  chcked  the  ardour,  and  bridled  the  eiUhufiaim  of  the  country ,** 
he  exclaims,  in  the  ipint  wnich  we  have  marked,  *' how  different  fiom 
thofe  unfortunate  and  guilty  times,  wfuch  loine  of  us  may  remember,  when 
a  di  contented  ami  alienated  |)«opie  fe.t  omething  conioling  in  the  public 
calamities,  from  tbe  mortificatioi.  of  info^-nce  and  pride,  and  the  humilia- 
ti<m. of  arrogant  and  odious  authority  !"  That  he  (b  felt  we  can  eafily  be- 
lieve, a^ing,  at  be  evidently  does,  upon  the  principle  which  we  have  de- 
.  •         .    .         -  .  Icribed. 
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(bribed.  But  liovr  does  he  reconcile  his  reprobation  of  this  *'  oe/iovf  mtiio* 
rify,"  with  his  allertion  of  "  the  moil  valuable  of  our  rights,  to  have  our  ^f- 
fairs  adminiilered  by  thofe  men  wh(nn  the  King  indicates/'  fince  that  autho- 
rity was  certainly  indicateeihy  the  Kin^,  and  his  Majefty  as  certainly  trusted 
the  perfon  by  whom  it  was  exerciled?  Or  how  does  he  reconcile  the 
triumph,  from  felfHh  motives,  at  national  difafter,  with  his  profellions  of 
loyalty  to  his  Sovereign?  He  will  have  time,  before  the  appearance  of  his 
next  edition,  to  digfrit  thefe  que[iions,  if  not  to  anfwer  them :  and  poflibly 
ipay  then  be  induced  to  favour  readers  of  plain  common  fen  e  with  a  glol* 
fary  to  enable  them  to  underftand  his  expredions,  fome  of  which  are,  no 
doubt,  the  quinteflence  of  elegant  writing.  For  inftance,— "  .without  que(^ 
lion  Iheie  orders"  (to  Lord  Keith,  to  prevent  the  French  army  in  Egypt 
from  returning  t<»  Europe,  but  as  prifiiners  of  war)  "  were  of  the  very  /«»<• 
nal  essence  and  sublimed  s/ihit  of  impolicy  and  imprudence,  as  the  defence  of 
them  i»  the  very  caput  mortuum,  and  sediment  of  abfurdity  and  fallhood.*'  p  18. 
^-"  I  will  not  afk  tlie  Plain  /Vnfwener  to  blufh  upon  this  occ-adon,  for  he 
has  feen  Pharfalia."  p,  6S.^-^*'  ablbrbed  in  cryptogamic  coalitions" — **  the 
brighteft  pebble  of  that  confued  Mofaic  patchwork  of  parties."  p.  69. — 
",S)me  \yi\^^iii  might  have  detive'dCfom  his  fervices."  p.  7  J. — **  My  anfwer 
mull  necei^arily  be  concile,  but  1  hope  //  will  be  Me  to  avoid  obicurity.*' 
But  enough,  we  now  confign  the  Near  Obferver  to  bis  own  meditations^ 
and  to  the  public  judgment,  with  this  admonition  from  another  controver- 
(ialiii,  whole  violence  he  may  im  tate,  but  ^vhole  abilities  he  can  never 
hope  to  rival — **  Ceafe  viper,  you  bite  againtt  a  file."    ^ 
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IN  our  laft  Number  we  reviewed  a  very  able  pamphlet  by  Lord  Sheffield, 
on  the  very  important  fubje^  of  the  navigation  laws,  to  which  Great  Bri- 
tain is  indifpntably  indebted  for  her  maritime  and  cf>romerciat  greatnefs, 
and  confequently,  in  a  great  meafure,  for  her  inde|)endence  as  a  nation.  The 
firft  of  the  two  trads  now  before  us,  relates  to  the  fame  topic,  and  en- 
forces the  neceflfity  of  a  ilrid  adherence  to  IheCe  laws,  fiom  which  of  late 
years,  fome  deviations  have,  for  temporary  purpofes,  beer.  made.  It  was 
printed,  as  it  appears  by  the  title-page,  three  years  ago,  but  it  never  fell 
into  our  hands  till  the  other  day.  It  briefly  traces  the  origin  of  our  naviga* 
tion  laws  from  the  early  period  of  the  reign  of  our  fecond  Richard,  to  the 
pafTmg  of  Lord  Liverpool's  a6t,  generally  called  the  Navigation  KB,  from 
ihecomprehenfivenefs  of  its  proviiions.  It  ap|>ears  manifelt  to  us,  that  fbc 
no  purpofe  either  of  revenue,  or  of  political  accommodation  to  other  Hates, 
(hould  we  depart  from  the  ftrict  principle  of  thofe  laws ;  but,  that  fpecial 
care  fliould  be  taken  that  we  ihould  carry  on  our  own  trade  in  our  own  (hips, 
and  give  every  pofljble  encouragement  to  filheries  of  every  defcription. 

"  It  is  with  the  deepeft  regret,"  fays  the  author  of  the  Obfervations, 
"  the  SHTPPiNG  INTEREST  of  this,country  obfcrve,  that  the  fufpeniion  of 
the  navigation  laws,  during  the  laft  two  vears,  has  already  been  attended 
with  ferious  inconvenience  and  lofs ;  and  they  fear  the  continuance  of  it, 
anlefs  thofe  laws  are  again  fpeedily  permitted  to^lave  their  fiee  and  natu- 
ral 


ral  operation ;  and  if,  by  lino  regulations,  or  by  any  fiirther  relaxatim  of  the 
-.prefent  navigatioQ  laws,  ivw  and /b/ri^  com petilors  (hou Id  be  admitted  to 
lliare  in  the  advantages  reCuIting  from  them>  they  apprehend  that  the  mari- 
time fpirit  of  the  country  will  decline;  that  the  capital  of  British  own* 
sas  will  lie  unemployed,  or  be  employed  urelerf;ly,  while  the  shipping  of 
GasAT  Britain  will  lie  rotting  in  her  harbours,  and  her  Teamen  emigrate 
lo foreign  countries  in  fearch  oi  employment;  it  is,  thciefore,  particularly 
at  this  time  the  intereii  of  Great  Bk  itain,  and  the  duty  of  her  govern- 
nient,  to  encourage  her  maritime  purl'uits.  The  events  of  the  late  war'diew . 
that  many  nations  look  with  a  jealous  eye  on  the  fuperiority  we  have  gain- 
ed by  our  caaaviNc  raADE,  aiKl  that  they  are  ready  to  ufe  GVQty  effort  to 
participate  in  the  benefits  of  our  navigation,  and  to  rival  us,  ifpotllbie,  on 
our  native  element.  To  counterad  thefe  eflfo.ts'  with  fuccei's,  we  muJl  not 
lole  the  recollection,  that,  without  an  extenfive  naval  commerce,  carried  on 
m  British  bottoms,  we  c^n  neither  rear  nor  retain  our  teamen,  the 
grand  fupport  of  our  prefent  pre-eminence,  nor  preferve  our  country  from 
tailing  even  below  the  level  of  furrounding  nations^ 

We  truA  this  truth  will  never  be  loll  tight  of  for  a  moment ;  but  that  in 
this  refpecl,  as  in  moll  others,  we  may  ever  continue  to  walk  in  the  good 
old  path  of  our  anceAors.  The  anfociation  of  owners  of  B;itilh-built  (hip.s 
for  the  prefervation  of  their  rights,  recommended  at  the  cloCc  of  this  trad, 
was  formed  in  1 802;  and  the  lecond  pamphlet  before  us  contains  an  account 
oC  their  proceedings  at  one  of  their  meetings  in  March  \^0V,  It  there 
appears  that  they  had  applied  to  the  King's  mini/lers  to  prevent  any  dired 
tax  upon  /hipping,  as  having  a  tendency  to  add  materially  to  the  diiireiies 
already  experienced  by  the  Shipping  Interelh  To  this  part  of  the  iubjcd 
we  have  not  paid  iufficient  attention  to  enable  us  to  i|)eak  with  deciiion,  on 
the  policy  or  impolicy  of  fuch  a  tax.  fiut,  from  th^  calm  and  (empciate 
language  of  thefe' gentlemen,  and  from  the  nature  of  their  arguments,  we 
have  but  Httle  doubt  that  they  had  good  grounds  tor  their  application,  which, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  fuccelsul.  They  here  complain  of 
the  continued  lufpention  ol  the  Navigation  Act,  and  oi  the  emigration  o£ 
our  feamen,  mnny  of  whom  they  llatc  to  be  in  the  (ervice  cf  the  Amevican 
States,  or  in  that  o^  our  enemy.  This  I'virei  v  is  an  obje.i  of  moll  ierious 
conlideration,  and  we  agree  with  the  nnp-owner<  in  th  r.kidg,  that  a  iiecei- 
iity  fubfitls  foraparliamenta.y  inqui  y  into  the  -^t  iai  liaic  ol  ihc  navigation 
,  of  Great  Britain.  Their  CominiilL-e  dt*>proKrie.l  a  C(>a»|)Ia  nl  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  of  the  incoiivemeiKe  arilii  g  to  ihe  iI.i,)-o aikts,  from  the  obliga- 
tion impofed  upon  t'lcra  to  tnkt?  out  Ijcei.ces,  ni.il  give  b  iu!s  to  the  Ci)m- 
mitSoners  of  ihc  Cud  mis,  on  a  o^iiii  <>f  tlie  \k\c\.\  ulir  ct-n:. ruction  of  their 
(Hips.  Intiicii'  pt'lit.on  to  the  Bo^ird,  tliey  u.d  cattd  a  me  v)"*  by  wi.ieh  this 
inconven:iiK'e  mit^iit  l>e  rvmovfd,  and  without  an^  injury  t)  the  revenue; 
but  the  Boarii  rvjt-ued  ihe  prayer  of  their  pt-tilinn.  Some*  lljcr  grievances 
of  inferior  i.:  wncnt  ociupi  d  tJie  att.nuon  of  the  Cominiiltc",  wiio  uj.opu 
ed  the  nerr/j.^  .ut-aUics  lo/  removii.g  them.  Tl:e  ih;i  k-  "f  :.  >.•  ^.  ciely 
were,  nv.ti  ^)ii;}ivM  Iv ,  ;«)*c'd  |o  Lnrd  ^h«th"i'!J,  'm  I,'  \.  \  u  \  '^  j.m  .|m\i  re- 
viewed .in 'juj  1  i.:  .Nij. :»*•/,  T  ii's  a  I- V  i.i  i  1.  J..; '.I.  I''  ■'.,<.>  i  .  i/v- |).o- 
dudive*'  ..>i.li  ^- <•  *,  !)»  A  .I.- )"•■>,  .  v;  r  .'j.c- f!  I.  .'  ;ii  ;i'  :':)'ii  •  l  iniMe.'-t 
ofthet'i  I.  1:  \ ,  ..M>;  S,  i  »!  ;,■.  ;  .v- ..i.eiiii  n  <i;  ll.v- Ii  ^i  u  .;  «  .m  il  o!  ilu'  fub- 
iiC,  t"  uiv  ■.»?(••..::(!  lii  ;l  iiuij  bu  UiciuO  to  trench  Up(ni  the  ^.:i:.Li;  L'ioi"  L  I'.ciii 
of  OUi  ii<iVi^uUv/U  laws. 
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Tie  tetters  ^fVaterim  on  the  State  of  Tattles,  the  JVar,  the  Fthmteer  S^st^m,  mid 
most  rf  the  holitical  1  epics  which  have  lately  been  under  JiuhUe  dismuim,  8tO« 
pp.98.     Hatchard.     1801-. 

THESE  letters,  which  were  originally  publiflied  in  "The  Vmes."  afe 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  mofl  unqualified  and  tndr •criminate  commendatioot 
of  the  laite  miniflers,  and  to  (he  violent  abufe  of  ibeir  opponents.  Free- 
dom of  difcuflion,  that  is  of  the  public  condu<El  of  public  nien»  has  ever  bees 
AH6wed  by  the  law  and  by  the  caflom  of  thr«  country,  and  we  truft  ever 
will* be  alloweJ,  fubje^!  only  to  fuch  refrriflions  as  the  law  impoies,  and  as 
dec<5ncy  prefer ibes.  But  fome  of  the  abufe  here  exceeds  all  bounds,  lioth 
of  law  and' of  decency;  for  inftance,  the  Grenville  party  are  defcr.bed  in 
the  following  language.  "  That  deiperate  ia^ion  who  would  fell  their 
country,  tr,ample  on  their  king ;  who  would  invite  the  enemy  to  our  fliores; 
and  (from  my  heart  Ibelieve)  would,  to  pron70te  their  felfifh  ends,  endea- 
vour to  give  him  pofleffion  of  the  kingdom,  &c.*'  This  is  the  very  acme 
of  calumny  and  falHiood.  Mr.  Pitt's  udminillration  too  comes  in  f«>r  its 
'  (hare  of  abufe,  the  author  forgetting,  like  fome  other  w  iters  on  the  ^ine 
'  fide,  that  the  very  men  whom  he  lb  extravagantly  praife^,.  were  members  of 
it.  Of  the  accuracy  of  his  poKlical  flatements  a  competent  idea  may  be 
formed  from  this  obVervation.  "The  projed  of  Lille  had  defined  and  K- 
inited  the  cemands  of  England.  That  we  obtained  hetter  te  ms  than  this 
projedt  contained,  is  a  matter  of  furprife,  and  certainly  ought  to  be  placed 
to  the  .credit  of  miniHers.''  If  all  their  credit  accounts  confittoflach  items, 
let  them  be  ca(l  up  and  the  total  will  be  found  Zero,  We  (hewed,  in  our 
lad  number,  that  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens  were  better  than  thofe 
of  the  projc6t  of  LiHe,  in  exactly  the  fame  pro|)ortion  as  two  are^bett«;r  tbaa 
/our.  How  much  do  weak  advocates  hurt  even  a  good  cau^e !  We^fhall  now 
exhibit  Valerius  verfus  Near  Observer, — ^Valerius  loquitur.  "  That  the 
peace  of  Amfens  fhould  not  prove  a  lading  f>eace,  was  what  no  poltticiaR 
that  ever  (xifted  could  potfibly  have  foreieen." — Near  Oblerver  re^pondet, 
"  Whoever,  with  all  thefe  documents  before  him,  could'  confide  in^  the 
duration  of  the  late  peace  was  Nature's  fool  and  not  the  Cliancellor  of 
tiie  Exchequer's."  According  to  this  fen tence,  Valerius  is  Nature's  fool; 
and  certainly  we  are  one  of  the  politicians,  who,  whether  we  ever  existed 
or  not,  did  forelee  and  foretell  that  the  peace  of  Amiens  would  not  be  • 
lafting  peace.  We  eveji  offered,  on  the  fignature  of  the  definitive  treaty, 
for  the  confiderafion  of  one  thouiand  guineas,  to  pay  a  guinea  a  day  fo  long 
as  the  j)eace  Ihould  lal>. 

We  we  e  h&ppv  in  finding  one  declaration  in  which  we  could  heartily 
agree  with  our  author:  '*No  manveried  in  our  contlilution,  will  deny  tttat 
it  IS  the  undoubted  prerogative  of  the  King  to  appoint  his  own  fervants.'* 
Till  within  the  lafl  week  we  really  were  fiinple  enough  to  believe  that 
on  a  point  fo  plain  there  could  not  he  two  opinions  in  the  kingdom  \  It  is 
a'mo/l  needle's  to  add,  that  thefe  letters  are  neither  remarkable  for  extent 
•f  political  ibrefight,  acutenefs  of  intelledi  or  brilliancy  of  talent. 
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lie  Daj/f  9f  Almrm;  heing  •  Jirogresiive  ViiW  tf  the  Sjtirit  anJ  Desigiu  ^  tk$ 
leadiwg  Mem  m  France,  b^ore  and  during  the  War,  and  firtncifiaUj  since  the 
Peace,  exhibiting  the  Plant  and  Maxims  addled  in  their  Councils,  reshecting 
frreign  States,  With  Atdmadversimu  vjim  the  Allegations  of  Fiench  IWriters 
against  the  Government  and  People  of  Great  Britain,  and  Historical  Strictures 
M  the  Conduct  of  the  French  in  their  Intercourse  toith  other  Nations.  Sv««v 
Pi^.  17«.     4s.     Hatchard.     1803.. 

WHOEVER  coafiderf  aitenlively,  and  dulv  appreciates,  the  prefenfc 
•4ate  of  Kurope^  muft,  indeed,  regard  this  as  "  tne  Day  of  Alarm  ;**  and  the 
mothor  of  the  trad  before  us^ppears  fo  to  have  contidered  and  fo  >to  have 
.appreciated  that  ftate.     Hence  his  arguments  as  to  the  extent  c»f  prefent 
daoeer,  his  affignmeot  of  the  caufes  which  have  produced  it,  and  his  notions 
4^£  tne  confequcnces  refulting  from  it  are  generally  corred.    This  "  View,* 
foch  as  it  is  (iated  in  his  title  page,  is  tolerably  compi^henfive ;  and  his 
examination  of  the  analogy,  fo  much  the  boad  of  Frenchmen,  between  an* 
cient  Rome  and  Catthage,  and  modern  France  and  Great  Britain,  is  highly 
creditable  to  his  talents  and  his  judgment.     He  has  takeii  up  the  fubjed  in 
rather  a  new  light,  has  (hewn  that  it  is  replete  with  ufeful  inOrudion  for 
oarfelves;  that  the  comparifon,  degrading  to  us,  as  it  appears  to  the  French^. 
is,  when  deeply  invefiigated,  very  far  from  dilgraceful  to  our  national  cha* 
lader;  and  that,  if  true  to  burfelves,  we  have  no  reafon  to  dread  that  At 
will  hold  good  to  the  last.     He  obferves  that,  in  confidering  the  events  of 
the  French  revolution,  fufficient  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  the  leadiyg 
feature  in  the  chara6)er  of  the  people  of  that  country,  which  he  deicribes 
to  be  a  tondnefs  for  military  glory ;  and  to  this  caufe  he  traces  their  attach- 
ment to  or  diflike  of  their  different  fovereigns.     It  would  require  more 
time  than  we  can  devote  to  the  fubjedt  to  examine  the  jullice  of  this  re- 
mark; it  is  certain,  however,  that  vanity  is  the  predominant  ieatur^  in  the 
French  chara6ter ;  to  have  it  thought,  by  foreigners,  that  their  ruler,  whe- 
ther ^  murderous  ufurper  or  a  mild  and  bwful  (bvereign,  is  the-  greateft 
man  in  Europe ;  that  they  themfelves  are  the  firfl  people  in  the  world ; 
and,  to  ufe  their  own  vain  jargon,  qu'il  n'y  a  qu'un  Paris  au  nioiide;  is  th^ 
fir fl  obje^  of  their  care  and  ambition.     So  far,  then,  as  military  lucceHes,' 
however  (lained  with  blood,  or  marked  by  injuliice,  extoition,  cruelty,  and 
plunder,  lend  to  the  gratification  of  this  leading  pailion,  they  g'<>ry  in  them; 
they  confider  their  victories  as  proofs  of  their  fuperiority  mer  all  the  nations 
of  the  globe,  and  are  ever  anxious  to  conceal  or  to  repair  iheir  defeds, 
becaufe  they  interfere  with  th:t  graiificalion  which  is  jver  neareft  their 
hearts,  the  gratification  of  their  vanity.     It  cannot  be  denied,  that  a  people 
fo  difpofed,  and  To  iinpreiTed,  and  go\'crned  by  a  fucce  ^lul  tvrant,  who 
has  waded  through  blood  to.  the  throne,  whole  ambition  is  boundleis,  whofe 
vanity  is  equal  to  that  of  the  flavcs  over  whom  he  e5<.ercifcs  unlimited  fway, 
and  who  is  refiraincd  hy  no  o:ie  principle  from  the .  accompliiimicnt  of  hit 
•  purpofes,  arc  a  dangerous  and  formidable  enemy. 

This  book  is  written  wah  equal  temperaiice,  ability,  and  judgpieat 
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EDUCATION. 

Am  Eajy  Intro.^uSiion  to  Mfjfr^,  UalU/s  French  Gramautr-^  in  i'we  fep^raU 
Books.  Ift.  Scbclar's  Book;  Cif?:iaintng  1.  Cohci/e  Examplti  t>J  tbc  di/i 
ftTent  Sflundi ;  from  UfbL'h  ivhtn  any  v^ord  in  the  Bookdtvia/es,  it  is  pclmteJ 
ntt  in  its  place.  2.  The  Ufi  of  the  various  Articles  arid  Pronouns,  f0 
fuzzHtig  to  Leaf;ners,  plainly  cle^ronft rated.  3.  The.  Verbs  elajf'd  in  the 
tUareJi  Marnier^  and  rendered  caf)  by  ike  Compar>fin  kept  up  between  the 
Pwo  Lanf^uages.  4.  ^^be  Irjfer  Paris  rf  Spe^.b,  and  the  Indefimie  Pro- 
tumns  fuctlitaied  by  tbt  Apphcation  of  them,  at  alfoof  fome  of  the  Pivtciped 
J&omaticai  Expreffions  en  -various  Verbs ;  *wiih  Exercifes  on  each  L'jfom. 
'I  be  *ivboU  being  on  ample  frepa^ati'Vt  tciOctrds  attaining  the  Syntax  ia  the 
,  ^hove  ex -ellcn/ Gramma  St.  JJtj'gntd  for  the  Ufe  of  young  Ladies^  Bjr 
Blanch  Mercy,     12mo.     Pp.  8q.     2s.     fialdwins.     1803. 

An  Krjy  Introduction ^  ^c.  Inflrudlrefs  s  Book,  containing  the  Method  of  Teaci^ 
ings  and  concluding  with  Inflrrf^ioni  fr  Trarflaiing.  1^^  Blanch  Mcrcj^ 
I'lrao.     Pp.  64.     2i.     Baldwins.     1803. 

THE  long  title. pages  prefixed  to  thefe  little  hooks  of  inflra6tion  ib  fully 
(fplnin  the  author's  detigD,  2nd  the  Uciture  of  their  contents^  as  to 
1  ave  hut  litwle  for  us  to  add,  hy  way  of  information  to  our  readers.  To  as 
they  fcem  very  well  calculated  for  the  \  urpofe  they  are  intended  to  pro- 
inbte^  and  to  be  very  ufeful,  the  firl^,  in  facilitating  the  acquifition  of  the 
French  languagje  to  young  perfons  \  and  the  fecond>  in  teaching  perfons 
bow  to  teach  otners.  .  W«  havf^  reroa  ked  in  the  former  (bme  typographical 
errors,  -^hich,  though  diffi  ult  to  avoid,  ought  nevcrthelefs  to  be  moft  fcm- 
potonily  avoided  in  all  books  of  education  :  f  r  inHance,  p.  74,  ems  for  /eois, 
p.  85,  d'Eflrai  :'  r  DEfffiji,  ^v. 

Dialtguet  Enfafitin'j  En  mots  cctrfs  el  dfis^  pour  facuiter  aux  Enfans  la  I^c^ 
ture  du  Francois,  fj'vril-  D:ahrue^  in  Jloft  and  eafy  Words,  to- fact" 
litate  the  reading  rf  fr.'-.-h.  By  th"  Countefs  de  Fouchecour,  Author 
of  "Les  Saiibiib/' &c.     2iino.     Pi .  42.     Highly.     1804.      * 

THESE  Juvenile,  or,  r^orc  pror-  r^y  fpeaking.  Infantine  Dialogues,  are 
defigned  for  the  uie  ^i  v  ry  yo^i^^g  learners  of  the  French  language,  to 
whom  they  will  cert  jhiiy  rentier  it  a  Uioreea/y  taOt  not  only  to  rtW  French, 
but  to  acquire  the  idiom  of  the  language,  fo  as. to  write,  and  to  tran{late«  it 
accurately^  than  it  will  be  found  by  the  ordinary  modes  of  teaching. 

The  New  Univerfal  Spelling  Book,  ^c.     By  D.  T.  Sheridan.   Birminghain. 

IN  the  name  of  children  and  comnmn  fenfe  when  are  we  to  have  a 
little  more  rationality  in  our  fyllems  o''  education  ?  Here  is  another  critical 
whilkcrtd  author  promifing  to  iirpro  e  pur  rudiments  of  education,  and 
prefent^  ub  with  a  volume  of  barren  words  eked  out  by  a  medley  of  lefTons 
about  wolves  and  lambs  to  frighten  poor  little  children.  Vv  e  foiile  when 
we  find  a  man  talking  about  grammatical  ac^urac}',  and  developing  the 
anomalies  of  our  language,  and  in  the  fame  fentence  falling  into  every 
orror  that  ignorance  and  conceit  can  lead  him  into.    Example^  *'  A  mul- 
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tipUcitj  of  treatifcs  on  way  art  or  fcieni;e  demovftratt  its  nearer  approach  to 
pcrfcdi  n.**  Here  he  naiflakes  the  noun  ihat  governs  ihc  verb  ;  he  then 
goes  OD  to  coricft  the  urihagraph)  of  johufon,  Walker,  &c.  in  hono«r, 
favcr,  vigoi^r,  &c.  But  ihcle  are  not  the  only  things  that  expofe  him  to  . 
the  lalh  of  reviewers.  He  talks  ^\^o\iX youthful  mife  y^  jou  bf.d  calamity^  &c. 
meaning  the  mifery  and  caUmiity  of  youth,  f  getting,  pr  never  having 
learnt,  that  yo't  f  I  means  oun^,  fro  ic  fame,  or  gay.  He  ufcs  the  plu  als, 
matterj  cjpricej,  ^^hich  no  guod  writers,  or  bad  ones  either,  that  \\e  re- 
member, eve  ufed  bcf  re.  He  has  given  the  pronunciation  of  dilEcult 
Words  in  the  rnargin,  fome  of  which  are  extremely  erroneous.  Mr.  S, 
ought  to  have  knpwn  that  ihe  general  way  of  leaching  fpelling  in  our  beft 
fcminaries  is  from  bouks  that  contain  the  mraning  of  words,  and  recom-  . 
mending  ihe  pupils  to  give  the  application  of  the  words  xhcy  fpeli,  ia 
feaiences. 

MEDICINE,  &c, 

PraBkal  Obfervaiiont  on  Hernia ;  tlluflrated  HVtth  Cafes,  By  B.  Wil^uer, 
Surgeon  in  Coventry.  Second  Edition^  ttdargtd^  8vo.  Pp.  106.  Longman, 
and  Rees. 

THE  very  extcnfive  pradice  of  Mr.  Wilmer  has  enabled  him  fo  to  cor- 
rect/^^pry  by  ^^/^nVi7<-^  as  to  enTure  fuccefs  in  many  doubtful  and 
difficult  cafes,  where,  without  fuch  advantages,  a  pra^iti oner  would  very 
frequently  fail.  The  refult  of  his  experience  in  the  didreifiqg  complaint 
of  ibrangulated  Hernia  is  here  communicated  to  the  public  3  accompanied  - 
with  a  variety  of  judicions  obfervations  and  dire^ions,  that  will  be  extremety 
tileful,  not  merely  to  the  young  p  aditi  ner,  bnt  to  the  more  experienced 
fu  geon,  who  will  b&  able  to  decide  for  himfelf  bow  far  they  are  Warranted 
by  the  cafes  o*it  of  which  they  arifc.  Though  Mr.  W.  diifen  in  fome 
points  from  very  able  men,  he  mofl  candidly  ffates  the  grounds  of  his  dif- 
ference >  and  the  effect  of  the  treatment  purfued  in  confequence  of  fuch 
difference,  in  various  inftanceft.  In  order  to  rcduc^  the  tumour,  in  firan*' 
galated  herniae,  he  ufes  cold  applications  inflead  of  warm,  a  treatment' 
we  sipprehend,  at  prefcnt  in  general  ufe;  and,  indeed,  the  utility  of  it  is 
here  fo  completely  demonftrated  as  to  remove  every  poilible  doubt  on  the 
fubjed.  Mr.  W.  has  frequently. found  it  impoflible  to  return  the  contentt 
of  the  heroise  alter  the  operation  ;  on  account  of  a  flridure  in  the  neck  of 
the  hernial  fac  3  but  on  dividing  this  firt^lure  with  the  knife,  the  impedi- 
ment has  iniiantly  been  Ecmoved,  and  the  inteiiiue  returned  into  its  proper 
fiuiiition. 

A  Condfe  and  Syjtemaiic  Aecount  of  a  painful  AffeBim  of  thi  Nerves  of  thi 
F^ccy  commonly  called  Tic  Douloureux,  ty  S.  loihergill,  M  D.  Phyficiaa' 
to  ti  e  Weftern  Difpenfary.    Crown  8vo.     Pp.  106.     Murray.  1804. 

THE  ojbjed  of  Dr^  Fothcrgill,  in  this  publication,  is  (b  to  defcribe  this 
difeafe  as  to  didinguilh  it  from  fome  others  with  which  it  has  been  orca- 
fionally  confounded ;  and  to  ibew  what  inodes  ot  treatment  have  been 
adopted  by  diftexent  p.aditioners,  with  their  fhccefs  or  failure  He  ob* 
jeds,  arid  very  properly  we  think,  to  the  name  which  has  been  hitherto 
given  to  it,  and  propof.s  in  lieu  of  it.  Faciei  morbus  nervorum  crucians, 
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which  ccrfainly  marks  the  .difcafc  with  greater  accuracy,  tboagb,  as  the 
Bodor  bimfelf  obferves,  it  may  be  deemed  objcdiooahle  on  account  of  its 
length.  Still,  till  feme  other  can  be  found  ro'^re  concife  and  equally  ex- 
preffive,  this  ihould  be  allowed  to  obtain.  The  learned  author  has  coa- 
jolted  a  great  number  of  authorities,  with  a  view  to  coUed  all  the  im- 
portant fads  which  have  been  recorded  on  the  fubjed  of  his  inquiry  ;  and 
he  certainly  has  fucceeded  in  giving  a  more  fyflemalic  accouQt  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  than  had  been  given  before;  and  has  performed  an  effential  fervice 
to  the  medical  world  by  reducing  into  a  fmall  compafs  a  mafs  of  informa- 
tion which  could  not  be  acquired  without  extenfi^e  reading.  The  refuk 
of  his  refewrcbes,  in  refped  of  the  cure  of  the  difeafe,iis  very  far  from  fatis- 
laftory  j  tlie  only  remed'e^  which  appear  likely  to  eflc6t  even  a  temporary 
removal  of  it,  are  the  JtQwn  of  the  nerves  j  ekitricity  5  and  the  excitemeot 
of  menial Jiimuli  j  the  hfl  of  which  feems  to  have  been  too  much  negleded^  • 
though  Dr.  F.  cites  one  remarkable  inflance  of  its  efficacy. 

DIVINITY. 

Jn  tarnejl  Exioriaiion  to  £  frequent  Reception  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  of  th€ 
Lord's  Suffer,  farticulaily  addnjfvd  to  young  Perfons,  By  a  Laymair. 
12mo.     Pp.  24.     3d.  or  2s.  6d.  per  dozen.     Hatchard.     1804. 

SUCH  is  the  lamentable  profligacy  of  (he  times>  that  the  exhortations  of 
a  clergyman,  in  the  difchargc  of  his  duty^  though  fpcaking  euttboriiet^ 
iive^y,  and  confequently  with  greater  force  than  any  unauthorized  perfons, 
are  geuerilly  lefs  attended  to,  from  motives  which  are  too  difgraceful  ta ' 
human  nature  for  us.  to  particularize,  than  the  admonitions  of  a /tfynuiff. 
Hence  thofc  laymen  who  endeavour,  by  example  and  by  precept,  to  enforce 
the  duties  of  a  Cfarillian  life,  are  entitled  to  a  double  portion  of  praife;  - 
and  hence  alfo  they  have  a  double  flimulus  to  exertion,  and  a  .double  duty 
to  perform.  A  more  impreffive,  falutary,  and  truly  Chridian  exhortation 
thnn  that  now  before  us,  is  not  to  be  found  even  in  the  writings  of  our  good 
old  divines.  Its  peculiar  excellence,  in  our  eilimation,  confilb  in  the  ad- 
mirable adaptation  of  the  arguments  to  the  perfons  for  whofe  benefit  they 
are  deCgncd.— The  fubjedk,  one  unqueflionably  of  the  very  highefl  import- 
ance which  can  be  fubmitted  to  the  contemplation  of  a  Chridian,  is  diff* 
cuffed  in  a  manner  at  once  fo  familiar  and  fo  dignified,  the  arguments  arb 
preffcd  with  £0  much  temperance  yet  with  fo  much  flrcngtb,  the  authori- 
ties are  urged  with.fuch  candour  and  yet  with  fuch  firmnefs,  and  the  whole 
'  matter  is  placed  in  fo  clear  and  confpicuous  a  point  of  view,  th  >t  nd  man 
of  common  fenfe  and  honefl  intentions  can  poflibly  refufe  his  allent  to  any 
of  the  inferences  drawn  by  the  intelligent  and  pious  author.  In  the  fol- 
lowing wiih  (as,  indeed,  in  every  one  of  his  ftatements)  we  moft  cordially 
ajgree  with  him.  ,     .,^.  . 

•  "  I  could  wifli  that  thefc  invitations  (to  receive  (he  facrament)  were 
given  by  f -me  of  our  clergy,  in  a  more  folemn  and  earned  manner  than  at 
all  times  pieva.ls,  and  that  the  whole  exhortation  were  read,  as  it  is  in  iiiany» 
churches  in  the  north  of  England.  I  (hould  think,  alfo,  it  would  be  at- 
.  •  teiided  with  a  ytry  happy  effeft  j  which,  indeed,  I  have  known  to  be.pro^ 
duced  by  tt^  if  notice  of  the  fiicrament  were  fometimcs  giyen^  by  reading 
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^tftcond  exliortation,  addrefled  '  to  thofi  ^ho  are  negligent  to  come  to  th^ 
hiy  cofrnhitnion  \  the  ufct  of  which  I  am  afraid  ^  (his  fears^  alas!  are  but  too 
Well  founded)"  the  ftate  of  m©ft  congregations  in  this  country  will  fully 
warrant.  And  if  always,  af^er  uiing  either  of  thefe  exhortations,  the  kind 
and  afifcdtionate  paQor  would,  in  the  courfe  of  his  fernion>  pathetically  and 
earneflly  eniresf  his  Congregation  to  attend  the  enfuing  facrament,  to  which 
they  have  juit  been  invited,  as  they  value  their  foul's  healthy  I  am  confident 
the  happied  eHe6t9  would  frequently  follow. 

The  neceffity  of  fuch  exhortations  and  entreaties  muft  be  obvious  to  every 
one  who  is  in  the  habit  of  rec  iving  the  facrment.  The  mode  in  which 
the  ajtbor  combats  the  fcruples  of  the -young  friend  whom  he  addreifes/is 
pdrti  ularly  happy,  ad  the  efFcd  of  it,  we  ihould  /uppofe,  moft  fuccefsftil. 
"  Still  1  hear  you  pcrfift  in  exprefling  your  fears,  left,  after  having  received 
this  bleffed  food,  you  ihould  relapfe  into  (in.  Probably  you  may  j  and  fo 
have  the  bed  o(  men  that  have  lived  before  you.  But  I  am  convinced  o£ 
this  (foppofing  yon  not  to  He  an  habitual  linner),  that  the  oftener  you  attend 
this  holy  facrament,  purpofing  to  amend  your  life,  and  to  w^lk  from  thence- 
forih  in  God's  holy  Ways,  though  you  fhould  ftill  O'-caJionally  fall,  the  left 
Sind  lefs  frequfnt  will  thefe  relapfes  be,  till  thev  altogether  ceafe  :  and  be 
affuTed,  that  he  who,  with  pious  dit^dencc,/iwrw  himfelf,  as  it  were,  to  ap- 
proach that  table,  in  obedience  to  God's  will,  and  becaufe  he  finds  that, 
valhout  it,  he  is  unable  to  cleanfe  his  way,  is  better  prepared  than  he  is 
aware  of.  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  trai/et,  and  are  heavy  laden^  [with  the 
burden  ffyourjins)  aiid  I  will  give  you  refi,  is  Chrift's  gracious  invitation  and 
promife  unto  iinners.  And  iP  you  deli  re  to  be  relieved  from  fuch  occafiooal 
relapes,  you  ought,  undoubtedly,  to  obey  this  merciful  call  j  for  the  de- 
nuQciatioDS  again  (I  the  unworthy  reception  of  this  facrament  apply  onlv  to 
thofe>  who,  at  the  moment  of  reception,  not  only  have  not  forfaken  tneif 
fin«i,  but  are  continuing  in  the  wdful  and  habit ual  commiffion  of  known. 

We  believe  the  dr^ad,  here  fo  ably  combated,  ope  ates  more  generally 
than  is  imagined,  to  deter  men  frona  obeying  the  call  of  their  Saviour.  Not 
only  the  duty  of  obedfence,  in  this  refpe^,  ismoft  ftroagly  enforced^  but 
the  dangers  and  pvnilbment  of  difobedience  are  clearly  unfolded  to  view. 
The  author  clofes  his  reflexions  with  an  admirable  palfage  from  a  fermon> 
preached  at  the  Magdalen,  by  oae  whom  he  juHly  terms  '^as  bright  a  lumi- 
nary of  our  venerable  Church  Jthis  day,"  as  Bifliop  Jeremy  Taylor  was.  in 
the  fevente^Qth  century.  This  well-timed  eulogy  refleds  equal  honour  oa 
the  perfon  by  whom  it  Is  beftowed,  and  on  him  who  bellows  it. 

Sacred  Hours \  or  t,xUra^ifor  pr'tva/e  DevOiion  and  Meditation:  cbmprehsnd" 
.ifigtbc  P faints  arranged  affd  clajjed  under  various  Heads:  together  with 
Prayers,  Thank/givings,  Hyn^ns,  k5c.  &c,princJfallyfekdedfrom  Scripture  % 
the  whole  intt7ideil  ai  a  Compendium  of  Divine  Aufhirity^  and  a  Companion 
for  the  Hour  of  Solitude  and  Retirement'  12mo.  Pp.  688.  lOs.  6d. 
Ginger.     180^. 

SUCH  of  thefe  frle6tions  as  Are  not  taken  from  fcripturc  areextraf^ed 
irom  authors  of  approved  piety  and  orthodoxy;  and  the  whole  frms  an 
nfelul  and  ioAr u6Uve  c5mpanion  for  the  ferious  and  devout  Chriilian. 

Ha  wf  Word 
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A  Word  to  the  Wife  and  a  Emt  to  the  Unthiniing,     24tno.     Pf.  11.     2d.  or 
Is.  6d.  per  dozen.     Hatchard.     1804. 

HE  will  not  be  a  w'fe  man  who  can  treat  fuch  a  lucrd  as  this  with  con- 
tempt :  and  he  mull  be  worfe  than'  unthinking  who  will  not  take  this  hinU 
This  little  book  contains  a  falutary  j|dmonitipn  to  follow  only  the  lawfu  \j 
app  *in(ed  minivers  of  God's  church,  and  to  avoid  the  fin  of  fchifm.  Never 
was  admonition  more  neceifaiy ;  for  ftrange  teachers  fpring  up  like  mufii- 
rooms^  and  fchifmatics  daily  increafe  and  multiply. 

The  moji  imfortant  Truths  and  Duties  of  Chriftiantty  ftated,  Dejtgned  chiifty 
for  Perfons  in  the  lower  Stations  of  Lfe.  24mo.  Pr.  20,  Hatchard. 
1804. 

MUCH  good  inflrudion  comprized  within  a  fmall  compafs,  and  there- 
fore very  wdl  adapted  to  the  purpofe  which  it  is  defigned  to  anfwer. 

Jn  Jntidote  to  the  Alarm  qf  Invajion ;  a  Difcourfe  delivered  at  the  Meetings 
Houfe  in  the  Old  Jewry ^  on  Wednefday^  Odober  I9,  1803,  being  the  Day 
appo-nledfor  a  General  Fafi.  By  Abraham  Rees,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  8vo. 
Pp.28.     18.     Longman  .and  Rees.     1803. 

FROM  a  text  chofen,  from  its  cxtfcme  appofitenefs,  by  fo  many  preachers 
on  the  fame  occaiion,  Nehemiab  iv.  14^  Dr.  Rees  enters  into  a  methodical 
inveftigation  of  the  nature  of  the  prefent  conteft  j  the  charader  and  views 
of  the  enenny  -,  the  infinite  importance  of  the  objeds  which  we  are  called 
upon  to  defend ;  the  advantages  likely  to  refult  from  our  fucccfi;^  the  meani 
of  our  defence;  and,  laflly,  thejuftice  of  our  canfe^  and  the  'coniequent 
grounds  of  our  hope  pf  divine  affiHance.  The  learned  preacher  expoftulatcs 
on  thefe  different  heads  with  great  ability  and  animation  ;  he  draws  a  true 
picture  of  the  prefent  flate  of  France  and  her  dependencies  ;  and  of  the 
elTeds  of  her  fJfuiper's  pafl  conqueds,  and  of  his  future  ambitious  views; 
and,  after  eloquently  exhorting  his  congregation  n]anful|y  to  fland  forth 
in  defence  of  their  country,  and  of  alF  that  is  dear  and  valuable  to  them  in 
this  life,  he  directs  their  attention  to  the  Lord  as  their  Iheet-anchor,  con- 
juring them  to  conciliate  his  favour  by  repentance  of  their  pafl  fins,  and 
by  an  earned  refblution  to  pa^  in  future  the  flridefl  obedience  to  his  word 
and  commandments.  This  is  one  of  the  bed  diicourfes  which  we  have 
read/  on  the  occafion  of  the  late  fad. 

A  $ermm,  preached  at  the  Parish-Church  of  GiUingham,  in  Kent,  on  Sunday,  Jutf 
the  S 1 ,  1 803,  ott  occasion  of  the  united  exertions  of  his  Subjects  being  called  forth 
by  his  Majesty,  against  the  threatened  invasion.  By  William  Chafy,  M.  A. 
Fellow  of  Sidn<?v  Sulfex  College,  Cambridge,  and  Curate  of  Gilltng- 
ham.  Publiflied  by  rcqueft.  8vo.  Pp.  20.  Is.  6d.  Rivingtons. 
1803. 

"  IWNOUR  all  men:  love  the  hothahood:  fear  God:  honour  the  King!* 
This  is  Mr.  Chnfy's  text,  and  on  each  of  thefe  precepts  of  the  Apoflle  Peter, 
he  expatiates  with  equal  zeal  and  judgment,  in  reference  to  exiliingtrircaih- 
fianceA;  (hewing  that,  by  a  rigid  6bfervance  of  (hero  all,  anarchy  may  lie 
avoided,  and  order' preferved  and  perpetuated,  while,  from  their  violation, 
rebefljon,  regicide,  and  war,  vvith  all  their  concomitant  evils,  mallnecella- 
rily  I'eluk. 

By 
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By  his  command  to  kve  the  brotherhood^  fays  the  preacher^  the  ApoHle 
**  means  to  implj^«  that  it  is  the  duty  of  ^le  good  and  virtuous^  to  love  and 
admire,  to  comfort  and  fuccour,  thofe  who,  in  confequence  of  their  adhe- 
rence to  right  principles  of  faith  and  piety,  are  often  expofed  to  the  ficorn 
and  derilion  of  the  thoughtlefs,  the  wurldly-minded,  and  profane.  This 
was  the  cafe  with  the  primitive  Chriftians,  and  melancholy  it  is  to  obferve, 
that,  even  in  ihefe  days,  the  iron  dart  of  perfeciUion,  envenomed  with  th« 
poifon  of  malice,  ceates  not  to  wound  and  lacerate  thofe  amongft  us,  who 
are  moft  eminent  for  piety  and  virtue,"  There  is,  unhappily,  but  too 
much  truth  in  this  obfervation  !  The  fufferings  of  France,  with  all  the  hor- 
rors of  her  revolution,  and  its  miferable  eflfedls,  moll  naturally  filggefted 
Ihemfelves  to  the  preacher's  mind  as  the  immediate  confequence  of  a  flagrant 
violation  of  the  Apoftolic  precepts ;  and,  of  courfe,  afforded  him  one  of  the 
beft  iUuflrationsof  his  principle.  Thcie  he  has  depi^ed  witlr  becoming  in- 
dignation^  and  with  Chriflian  feeling. 

A  Sermon  adafited  to  the  Circumstances  <f  the  present  interesting  Crisis  t  preached  at 
ChiTwick,  on  Sundaw,  September  \tht  1803.  Published  by  particular  desire,  and 
dedicated  to  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  By  the  Rev.  Thoma^ 
Home,  D.  D.  Mafter  of  Chifwick  School.  8vo.  Pp.  32.  Is.  Riving- 
tons.'    1803. 

IN  a  ^ell-written  dedication  to  the  Society  for  the  SappreHion  of  Vice# 
Dr.  Home  '*  cannot  forbear  exprefling  his  warmeli  withes,  that  it  may 
daily  become  more  flourifhing.in  its  numbers,  and  more  efHcient  in  its  re* 
fources;  and  that  the  great  and  opulent,  in  particular,  will  never  fuffer  its 
views  to  be  difappoinled,  for  want  of  either  countenance  to  encourage  and 
animate  its  exertions,  or  pecuniary  aid  for  the  fupportof  its  expences,  by  a 
reafonable  replenifliment  of  its.exhaufled  treafury.'* — Since  the  publication 
of  this  Sermon,  we  undferfiand,  the  Dr.'s  wiQiec  have  been  gratified ;  for,, 
by  the  adive  exertions  of  a  Nobleman,  who  at  once  does  honour  to  his  pro- 
(effion,  and  reflecls  luHre  on  his  rank,  who,  in  the  higheft  circles  of  fafhion, 
preferves  his  reKgious  principles  uncontaminated,  and  his  morals  uncor- 
rupted,  illuiirating  by  his  conduct  the  exccjlence  of  the  principles  which  he 
zealoufly  inculcates,  this  Society  has  gained  .an  addition  of  nearly  two  hun- 
dred moft  refpeclabie  members.  From  Romans  viii.  31.  '  If  God  be  for  us, 
who  can  be  against  us,'  the  preacher  takes  occafion  to  point  out  the  inade- 
quacy of  human  exertions,  without  the  fupport  and  protection  of  God  ;  to 
enqutre  how  far  we  are  entitled  to  expe6t  that  fupport;  and  to  indicate  the 
ineans  x>f  acquiring  it.  This  neceiTarily  leads  him  into  an  examination  of 
the  prevailing  vices  of  the  age,  which  he  enumerates  and  condemns.  On 
one  clafs  of  tnefe  vices  he  comments  \n  the  following  words. 

'«  If,  in  the  next  place,  we  dired  our  inquiry  to  the  vices  of  in  tern  pe- 
lance,  fornication,  and  adultery,  how  much  greater  fatisfadion  will  it  af- 
ford us  ?  Have  they  attained  a  le(s  rank.and  luxurious  growth  ?  Has  not 
their  familiarity  to  the  eye  rendered  it  aJmoil  infeniible  to  their  deformity  ? 
Yes ;  varniflied  over  with  a  fpecious'  language,  which  licentiouinefs  hath 
invented  to  veil  their  obliquity,  we  are  accuftomed  to  hear  them  lj>oken  of 
without  emotion,  and  to  fee  them  pradifed  without  remorfe ;  and  the  fame 
adions  are  imputed  to  the  frailty  and  infirmity  of  nature  by  the  world, 
which  are  fligmatifed  as  damnable  fins  by  the  law  of  God;  which  is  thus 
nadeof  no  effed  by  the  traditions,  of  fuch  as  yield  themfelves  up  to  the  lulls 
which  4var  in  their  members,  that  they  may  enjoy  the  pleasures  ^  sin  for  a 

H  3  season," 
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season!*  It  is  9  lamentable  proof  of  the  growing  depravity  of  the  age*  that 
the  fins  here  noticed  (daily  incfsjafe  in  frequency  and  publicity/  The  mod 
refolute  adultreOes  in  the  kingdom,  fupported  by  the  raoft  elevated  rank,^ 
•now  openly  brave  public  decency  and  decorum  ;  riot  in  luxury,  the  meams 
for' gratifying  which  have  been  procured  by  their  (ins;  give  routs s^nd  enter-* 
4ainmenls,  announced,  in  our  hafe  and  prodituted  prints^  in  language  the 
mod  bombaUic  and  ridiculous,  and  with  adulation  the  moli  fuUome  and 
profligate;  entertainments  which  are  numerouHy  and  /^tiA/Vi^z^/^  attended, 
even  by  vvomen  of  virtue  who  have  a  reputation  to  loie ;  and  to  fuch  an 
extent  is  this  abandoned  fyllcra  now  carried,  that  we  may  foon  expect  to 
fee  virtue  rendered  a  fubject  of  derifion,  religion  become  a  butt  for  the 
finger  of  fcorn  to  point  at,  s(nd  vice  exulting  in  h^r  triumph,  and  glorying 
in  the  multitude  of  her  votaries  \\\ 

The  preacher  is  equally  pointed  in  his  animadverfions  on  "  the  alarming 
jdecay  of  religion,  and  fcandaious  profanation  oi  the  Sabbath,  which  fo  un- 
happily ch^radlerife  the  prefent  times."  In  a  former  article,  we  have  no* 
tic^d  the  increafe  of  fuch  profanation ;  but  we  (hould  have  been  truly  glad 
itQ  know  what  grounds  Dr.  Horne  has  for  aflerting,  that  it  is  "  iheltered 
lender  the  connivance,  and,  as  far  as  that  goes,  the  fandtion  of  the  magifr 
trate :  for  a  forbearance  to  execute  the  l^ws  in  thole  whole  office  ^it  is  to 
enforce  ll^.em,  feems  to  be  much  the  fame  as  not  to  condemn  the  offence; 
at  lead  the  difference  is  fo  trifling,  as  hardly  to  be  perceptit^le/'— t-If  it  be 
meant,  that  a  magi  (Irate  refufed  to  execute  the  law,  when  an  information 
V^as  brought  before  him  for  a  profanation  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  charge 
fubdantiated  by  evidence;  the  accuCation  is  one  of  a  very  ferious  nature  in- 
deed, and,  in  our  viisw  of  the  I'ubjed^,  involves  a  charge  of  no  lef^  magni- 
tude than  tl>at  of  perjury ;  for  as  a  magidrate  is  bound,  by  his  oath,  to  iaJmi^, 
nister  justice  according  to  law,  his  refufal  tp  execute  thts  law  is  a  violation  of 
.  bis  oath.  It  is  not  optional  with  a  magidrate  to  receive  or  rejed  informal^ 
tions,  when  all  the  legal  forms  are  duly  obfcrved ;  nor  to  inBicl  or  withhoi4 
4>unidiment;  nor,  in  any  way,  to  difpenfe  with  the  execution  of  the  laws. 
>  God  forbid  any  Cuch  dilcreiion  (hould  be  veded  in  magid kites,  or  even  in 
judges  !  The  law  is  alike  imperative,  on  thofe  whofe  duty  it  is. to  execute 
jl,  and  on  thofe  who  break  it ;  and,  if  a  magidrate  negledl,  or  refufe  to  per-r 
iprm,  any  part  of  his  duty,  an  application  to  the  Court  of  K-ng's  Bench 
ivould  fupply  a  fpeedy  and  ededual  remedy  for  the  evil.-—"  The  duUied 
modes  by  which  the  Great  diCpFay  their  ineligion,  by  their  Sunday  routs, 
poncerts,  and  card-tables,  fee.  &c/'  and  the  excelTes  and  imprecations  of 
the  vulgar,  on  the  Lord's  day,  are  dfongly  and  judly  digmatized.  The 
growth  of  fchifm,  the  preacher  confiders  as  another  '^  d<  iking  feature  in  the 
corruption  of  the  last  Ja^s ;  and  the  shannful  abule  of  the  Toleration  Act,  b/ 
which  the  lowest  of  the /leefile  ^te  permitted  to  invade  the  prjpd's  office,  (and 
wonderful.  Cure*  it  is  they  slmdd  be  (0  permitted)  is  that  fin  of  Jeroboam, 
in  which  God  feels  his  honour  peculiarly  intereited,  and  which  he  therefore 
never  will  lulfer  to  efcape  the  Ibverity  of  his  diipleafure.  And  how  cam 
he,  when  it  has  (b  diredand  powerful  a  tendency  to  fink  that  holy  religion 
into  contempt,  by  which  he  purpojed  to  save  the  ivorlJ,"  It  is,  inaeed,  moil 
llrange,  that,  in  a  Chridian  country,  a  man  who  (hall  prefume  to  exercil'e 
in  the  city  of  London  the  meaned  of  trade:^,  without  having  ferved  the 

fiven  nuipber' of  years  to  it,  and  being  poffeifed,  moreover,  of  other  quali- 
cations,  is  liable  to  the  fevered  penalties;  while,  if  he  only  venture  ta 
03;ercife  Ihe  pffice  of  an  appointed  minider  of  Cbriftj  to  become  the  guar- 
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dian  of  Chriftian  confciences^  to  inHru^l  men  in  their  religious  daties  and 
to  point  out  to  them  the  way  to  lalvation  ;  if  he0»/Kdo  this,  without  any 
other  qualificatipn  whatever  than  fuch  as  is  derived  from  the  mere  a£l  of 
taking  an  oath,  he  is  Tubjedt  to  no  penalty,  but  is  protected,  and  even  en* 
<mira!^gii,  by  the  iaw  !  It  is.  furely  high  time  to  eradicate  ^o  fcandaloUs  aa. 
abjuie. 

Having  pointed  out  the  prevailing  (ins  of  the  age,  the  preacher  concluxles 
by  flie wing  the  indifpenfable  neceility  of  a  fpe^y  and  radical  reform,  as 
weli-for  our  political  as  for  our  eteirnal  falvation. 

Tke  Fear  if  God  a  sure  ground  tf  Confidence  and  Hojie.  Two  Sermons  preached . 
October  19,  1S03.  By  the  Kev.  Sir  Adam  Gordon,  Bart.  M*  A.  Recior 
cS  Weft  Tilbury,  Effex,  and  Prebendary  of  Briftol.     8vo: 

THE  text^  Luke  xii.  4.  5.  Two  plain  and  animated  difcourfes,  well 
Hiited  to  the  folemn  occaiion.  We  (hall  make  an  important  extra6l  as  ^ 
fpecimen,  which  juflly  condemns  a  pracliTe  which  we  are  certain  that  seme 
who  pradlifed  it,  now  as  cordially  condemn  it,  as  does  the  reverend  Ba- 
ronet. ^ 

'*  Infiead  of  taking  warning  by  the  fore  chaflifements  of  the  still 
wrefched  nation,  which  labours  under  the  moft  oppreffive  tyranny  that  peo- 
ple ever  felt;  the  unrelehfing  fcourge  of  a  Strang  ex,  who  can  have  no 
feeling  for  the  natives  of  the  land,  and  has  but  one  view,  the  (lavery  and 
ruin  of  millions  to  gratify  his  own  infatiate  rage  of  power,  and  which  the 
hopss  of  conquering  this  illand  would  complete;  inilead  I  fay  of  pro- 
fiting by  fo  woeful  an  example  of  the  anger  of  the  Almighty  againft  the 
crimes  that  have  reduced  Jthem  to  this  ftate  of  wretchednefs  and  defertion, 
we  have  madly  preferred  their  drefles,  their  entertainments  and  even 
tfaeir  mode  of  {eeding ;  and  what  is  worfe  than  all,  a  tafte  for  that  licen- 
tioufncfs  of  education  to  which  their  modern  and  infidel  philufophy  has  art- 
fully and  mofl  deHruclively  paved  the  way.  Nay,  fo  dead  have  many  of 
our  deluded  counlrymen  been  to  that  laudable  dignity  of  manners,  that? 
■proper  contempt  of  dilhonourable,  bafe,  and  cruel  condud  (when  fouiid 
even  in  the  highefl  Ration)  and  which  formerly  marked  the  honeft  and  truly 
iioble  charafler  of  Britons,  that  they  have  meanly  paid  court  to  a  common 
aflaflin  of  the  human  race ;  a  wretch  without  a  tingle  virtue  or  liberal  ac- 
complifliment  to  recommend  him :  in  fliort,  the  occafional  inftrument  of 
the  tell  rage  of  Heaven  againd  the  ungodly.  Would  a  genuine  Chriftian 
liold  adulatory xonverfe  with  an  apoftate  Judas?  p.  20,  21. 

We  believe  that  this  will  meet  the  eye  of  fome  who  bowed  before  th^ 
'idol  of  the  day,  and  told  him  that  their  reafon  (or  travelling  fome  hun- 
dreds of  miles  out  of  th^  way  was  merely  for  the  honour  of  (cueing  the 
greateft  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Had  all  thefe  been  detained  to  feel 
the  greateli  of  his  tyranny^  and  to  languifli  in  mifery  and  (com  at  Valen- 
dennes,  we  ihould  nave  but  little  pity  for  their  fate,  and  have  thought  that 
the  Englifh  nation  could  fpare  them  well, 
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MISCELLANIES. 

An  Tnquiry  into  the  real  Difference  bettu  en  actual  Money,  confifiing  of 
Gold  and  Silver^  and  paper  Money  f  vrri  us  jiejir  pt^ovs.  Alfo  a*'  Exa* 
mination  into  the  Corifti-uion  of  Banks;  and  the  Impojfibility  of  tb  ir  com'^ 
Inning  I  he  t:vo  Charasien  of  B  nk  o  d  Excb  q-er.  By  Magens  Dorriea 
Magens,  Efq.  8vo.  Pp  68.  2s.  fid.  Afpcrne,  at  the  Bible,  Ciown, 
and  Conftitiuion  ! ! !     1804. 

BEFORE  we  fay  a  woid  of  the  author  or  of  his  traS,  we  muft  congra- 

)  tulate  h,im  on  havings  difcovered  a  ook4eIlrr  who  has  had  the  inge* 
Buity  to  invent  2^  fign  which  had  never  before  been  thought  oi-^thejtgn  of 
the  C^nft.iut.on !  Good  heavens !  what  an  age  of  invention,  and  of  im- 
provement is  this  !  But  let  us  obfe  ve,  however,  in  favour  of  our  lef«  inge- 
nious aticeftors,  that  if  they  ntvrr  invented  fuch  a  iign,  thereafon  is  plain;  . 
the  thing  was  impoffible,  becaufe  their  figns  exhibitrd  a  vifible  mark  or 
fcmblance  of  the  thing  intended  to  be  rcprcCcnted  ;  and  even  Mr  Afp  rnc's 
ingftBuiiy,  we  conceive,  would  be  puzzled  lo  give  to  any  painter  luch  a 
defcription  of  the  Co»Jli  ution  as  would  enable  him  to  exhibit  it  on  a  iigo. 
We  beg  pardon,  however,  of  Mr.  Magens,  for  thus  giving  p  ecedence  lo 
his  publilher. 

We  have  read  this  inquiry  with  that  degree  of  attention  which  the  im- 
portance of  the  fubjed  difcuffed  feenied  to  require.  But  we  jconfcfs  that 
to  us  it  appears,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  it  is  devoted  to  the  pu  pofe 
of  defining  that  which  is  obvious  to  every  mans  underftanding ;  and  wlii  h, 
.therefore,  ftands  no  more  in  need  of  definn'ton^  than  the  difference  between 
a  loaf  and  a  bun.  A  L' mbard-ftreet  critic,  however,  would  probably^be  of  a 
different  opin  on.  On  the  fubjeft  of  accommodai  on  not^i  Mr.  Magens  is, 
we  think,  more  corre6k  than  Mr.  Thornton  ;  his  difiin6kicn  between  their 
ufe  and  abufe  is  accurate  j  and  his  notion  ot  the  deception  contained  in  the 
'value  receiztdt  where,  in  point  of  fadt,  no  'value  is  reprefenied,  is  perfedly 
juft.  Not  fo,  his  ccnfure  of  the  government  .for  a  nieafure  which  to  us, 
and  to  every  perfon  whom  we  ever  heard  mention  the  fubjed,  appeared  a 
meafiire  not  more  expt'dien'.  in  its  application,  than  wife  in  its  principle; 
we  allude  to  the  iffue  of  Commercial  Excheipicr  Bills  i^  1703,  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  commercial  world,  then  diflreled  by  e  traordinary  and  unfore- 
iecn  prelfure.  1  he  cenfure  is  grounded  on  a  fuppofition,  not  very  folid, 
that  the  iffue  of  thofe  bills  tended  to  encourage  commercial  fpeculations, 
and  to  force  trade  beyond  that  confumption  and  depaand  which  fhould  in- 
variably  regulate  its  extent. 

In  p  25,  Mr.  Magens  claffes  a  li-Tre  among  the  current  coins  of  Europe, 
wh'reas  he  fliould  have  known  thnt  it  is  only  a  nominal  coin;  like  our 
pound  Qcrling.*  The  chief  ol»j  61  of  his  tra6\  is  to  prove,  what,  vo'our 
undcrlbnding,  at  lead,  he  has  completely  tailed  to  pro  e — that  if  the  Bank 
Viere  to  make  no  ndvnnces  to  govern:  ent,  pasmeuts  in  fpecie  might  ira- 
medir.t'-ly  be  relumed.  .  As  it  is,  he  denies  that  any  danger  wou id  accrue 
from  f.ich  pa;ments)  and  contends  that  if  money  tliould  in  the  firft  in- 
^  -  ,....—  .. —  ' ' ■ — ''»■■■ 

*  TI)c  pound  (hrlipg  was  formerly  a  real  oin;  and  fo  was  the  livrcj 
|;xut  for 'o  ne  ceiUuries  no  fuch  money  ha»*  been  cuined  5  though,  for  the 
(:QPveuivajj  pi  calculatix^g  the  Jiaaies  arc  tli.l  retained* 

(I9DCC 
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Hance  ¥c  exported,  it  would  fpeedily  return  with  intereft.  But  however 
dear  this  may  appear  to  him,  he  certainly  has  oot  made  it  clear  Ho  othera. 
We  (hall  lay  the  burden  of  his  fong  before  our  readers. 

'*  >eparate,  therefore,  ihc  Exchequer  f  om  the  Bank ;  let  the  former  de- 
pend upon  itfcH  alone,  and  let  the  .ank  maintain  its  own  fphcre,  as  a  boufe 
of  agency  for  government,  and  of  ace .mmodalon  an  I  co  '*venieuc  to  bf  me  - 
cait.  e  pat  of  the  €omm'mly**    To  our  dull  tmm^rcanth  underlbnding  it 
feems  ftrange  that  the  fa    e  writer  who  deprecates  the  relief  of  comiijcrcial 
men  by  the  acoomniodation  of  Exchequer  Bills  advanced  by  government, 
ihould  recommend  a  limilar  relief  by   he  arcommod.t  .n  -f  note-  ad  anced 
by  the  Bank  o    England !    fhere  may  be  an  eflcntial  dlfferenc*  in  the  na- 
ture and  principl-'  of  thefe  modes  of  relief,  but  we  are  fo  llupid  as  not  to 
perceive  it.     And,  indeed,  to  idj  the  truth,  it  looks  as  i\  the  grand  objec- 
tion to  the  advance  of  money  by  the  Bank  to  Government  were  Jouuded  on 
fhe  inconvenience  :efulting  from  fome  limitation  oi  the  accomm  datioa 
ufually  afforded  by  the  i^ank  to  individuals.     •*  l^y  fuch  means  it  may 
fpeedi'y  be  enabled  to  refume  its  payments  in  fpecie ;  t  e  government  will 
Be  m  re  fecure,  and  ge  e  al  confidenc     better  eilabliihrd.     Nothing  is 
wanting,  but  a  reful  tion,  on  the  part  of  the  minider,  to  contider  the  Bank 
only  as  an  agent ;  and  neVer  to  bor  ow  from  it,  or  interfere  with  its  con-' 
eems,  unlefs  f  me  violent  cmvulfion  overturns  al  fyftem,^nd  renders  mea- 
fores  ncccflTary.  which  no  circumft.mce    would  juftify.     Mainiaining  this 
plan,  b  th  would  be  flrengthened,  and  the  national  weaKh  enco  raged  and 
iticreafed.     Pu  fuing  the  fyilem  of  the  laft  ten  years,  nothing  but  wc.  knefs 
iind  eventual  difgrace  can  be  e.vpe^ed  to  •  ccur."     If  we  may  be  allowed 
to  judge  of  the  future  by  thepaft^  there  is  no  foundation  whaiever  for  any 
fuch  eipcdat  on. 

Hefieffhns  prober  fo^  the prferifTimes^     18mo.     Pp,  3(5.     6d.  or  5s.  per  do- 
zen.    Hatchard.     1804. 

In -his  previous  Addrcfs  to  the  public,  the  frnfible  author  of  this  ufcful 
little  book  )bfe  ves— •'  1  hroughout  the  greater  part  of  the  following. pages 
are  exirads  from  aulh  rs  of  edabli  red  reputation,  wh  ch  1  cou ..  not  re- 
frain from  fnbmitting  to  the  pu  lie  (judging  that  they  mi^ht  not  be 
without .  their  ufe  if  iti  this  form  they  were  otFertd  toils  uifedion)  j 
more  efpecially,  finct?  it  muft  be  notorious  to  ihe  obfervalion  of  eveiy  one^ 
that,  in  thefe  our  days,  the  fentiments  they  contain,  and  the  du  ics  they 
inculca  e,  arc  very  much  upon  the  wane  auiongft  us."    . 

We  fear  this  fa  ft  rem  rk  is  but  too  true,  and  a  lamentable  con  (i  deration 
it  is  ;  for  thefe  sentiments  are  fuch  as  every  irueChritlian  and  good  fub- 
jeA  ought  10  entertain,  and  thefe  duies  are  fuch  as  everv  man  ought  ta 
diftrharge.  In  the  firll  part  ot  the  «•  hefledtions,"  a  concile  view  Is  taken 
of  the  pumfhments  inili  :ied  by  God  on  ihe  naiH»ns  o\  aniiquiiy,  for  iheir 
yices  and  fins,  for  the  laudable  purpofe  of  (hewing  that  the  fame  caafea 
may  groduce  the  fa  ne  effeds  in  the  prefent  times.  The  auiiior  thus  doles  ^ 
tiiis  part  of  his  book : 

*'  It  is,  therefore,  no  lefs  ufeful  than  curious,  in  reading  hiflory,  to 
■mark  th^'  difJerrnt  difpofitions,  manners,  and  ebaiailer;,  ot  nanoub  and 
Ihi^ir  rulers  j  lince  thele  are  the  inttrum-nts,  working  under  he  direction 
of  Providei.ee,  for  the  accompliftinieiu  of  its  deli^ns,  vviibout  \\ny  in- 
fringement of  man'i  trvC  will.  If  you  behold  a  nation  diJing.iiilied  by 
irreiigi^n  and  coutemjjt  of  things  facrcd,  by  iiceatiojfacii,  laUlua,  lux- 
ury. 
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vry,  difnpation>  and  effeminacy,  bs  afTured,  that>  Kvtibout  reformatism^ 
the  conquest  of  that  nation  by  feme  other  is  becoming  more  and  more  fea. 
iible  every  day.  Such  were  the  charaderiftics  of  the  ancient  people  of 
God,  in  the  times  preceding  their  feveral  captivities.  Such  wag  the  c«Aie 
when  the  old  AiTyrian  Empire  periflied  with  Sardanapalas  ;  when  Babyloix 
was  furprifed  by  Cyius  j  when  Darius  was  overthrown  by  Alexander; 
when  Greece  fell  under  the  dominion  of  th6  Romans  ^  when  thefe  laii 
were  ovcrwhelrped  by  the  Northern  Nations ;  and  when  Conftantinople 
was  taken  by  the  Turks.  Let  thefe  injiances  fuffice,  and  let  G^txj  man 
whoh;a8  the  profperity  of  his  country  at  heart,  *z;^ry/<rww^  coniidcr  ho^^ 
far  th^fc  tokem  are  to  be  found  upon  ourfelves;  what  can  be  done  to  pre- 
vent the  farther  fpreading  of  the  infe^ion,  and  to  eradicate  the  feeds  of  the 
(diforder^  Thofe  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life  have  a  mod  brilliant  example 
of  virtue  held  forth  to  them  from  the  Throne.  Happy  would  it  be  for 
themfelves,  happy  for  the  communitj^,  would  tHey  ftudy  to  reflet  its  luftre 
.  in  the  wide  extended  circles  of  their  inferiors  and  dependents. 

The  fecond  part  pf  the  Refledions  exhibits  fome  of  the  moft  prominent 
features  of  the  French  Revolution,  which,  during  the  late  *'  hollow- 
armed  trqce^**  men  feemed  difpofed  to  confign  to  oblivion,  and  ib  to  de. 
privc  the  world  of  the  moft  pfcful  leflbn,  and  the  moft  ufeful  example^ 
that  were  ever  offered  to  it.'  The  author  has  drawn  a  tolerable  iketch  of 
the  charader  of  the  Corfican  Ufurpcr  ;  and  he  truly  remarks,  "  With 
this  moft  extraordinary  man  we  have  now  tried  the  experiment  of  peace;  and 
we  find  by  that  experiment  that  he  cares  not  for  public  faith  or  juftice  j 
that  he  regards  not  either  the  laws  of  nations  or  thofe  of  hofpitaiity  ;  that 
he  is  governed  by  no  principle  but  ambition,  and  acknowledges  no  other 
law  but  that  of  his  oiun  HvilL  Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  this  is  an  exag- 
gerated pidure ;  e'vtiy  trait  will  be  found  in  the  decrees,  tl^e  reports,  th^ 
puhRc  records,  of  French  infainy  and  wretchcdnefs." 

No,  it  is  not  an  exaggerated  picture ;  nor  is  it  in  the  power  of  the  p?n 
or  the  pencil,  we  will  not  fay  tu  overcharge,  the  pidure  of  this  monfter  of 
iniquity  and  guilt,  but  to  give  any  thing  like  an  adequate  reprefentatioQ 
of  the  original.  The  author  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  every  religious 
mind  for  this  lau.lable  effort  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  p;:opie  to  objects 
whi.h  they  ought  incelTantly  to  contemplate. 

A  New  Di^ioftary  of  Ancient  Geography,  exhibiting  the  Modem  in  ad£tion  to  ihi 
Ancient  Names  of  Places  5  designed  for  the  Use  of  Schools,  and  of  thofe  nvhoL 
are  reading  the  Classics,  or  other  ancient  Authors.  By  Charles  Pye.  P.  7. 
Longman  and  Rees.     1803. 

The  ftudy  of  ancient  geography,  though  essentially  neceffary  to  4 
knowledge  of  hiftory  and  claffics,  is  not  generally  cultivated  with  that 
aftiduity  which  its  importance  feems  to  demand.  Indeed  the  numeroui 
contradrdtions  which  abound  in  ancient  writers  with  refpc6^  to  the  names 
and  boundaries  of  places,  may  have  deterred  many  from  this  ufeful  an4 
jnterefting  fludy.  Thefe  contradid'ons  are  thus  noticed  by  Mr.  Pye  in 
his  Preface.  "  In  the  time  of  Strabo,  Mela,  and  other  ancient  writeriif 
the  fcience  of  geography  was  in  its  inf^mcy,  and  th<  refore  it  is  not  furprix- 
ing  that  they  fhonld  have  afligned  different  boundaries  to  the  fame  diilrids  1 
but  we  are  alfo  to  confider  that  the  continued  warfare  which  fulfiiled  be- 
'  tween  contending  nations,  frequently  extended  the  limits  of  one  region^ 
gnd  of  courfe  contra6led  thofe  of  another.  Hence  we  may  find  a  towii 
Veprefented  by  one  perfon  as  fitnated  in  Mapedopia^  and  by  another  as  in 
^  thcffaly. 
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Theflaly,  yet  both  may  be  right  ac  ording  to  the  time  they  refpcdivcly 
•wrote.  The  fame  remark  is  applicable  to  other  dftrids,  as  is  clt-aily  dc- 
monftrated  in  the  prefent  times,  for  whi*.  b  reafoq  the  boundariLftare  gene- 
rally omitted  in  th  s  publication." 

The  au'hor  here  fecms  to  decl  ne  any  attempt  \q  reconcile  the  various 
con  radidions  on  tfiefe  fubjeds.  His  avowed  obje^  is  to  arrange  the  an- 
cient a.id  mode  n  names  in  a  clear  and  cneth<xlical  manner,  fo  bh  to  give  a 
readx  reference  to  each  ;  and  in  add  rion  to  this  arrangement  of  anc  ent 
appellations,  b  <th  of  people  and  places,  with  the  modern  names,  he  has 
^iven  i  con  i  e  chn  nulogical  hi(iory  of  the  principal  place^  ^  by  wt)ic|i^ 
the  book  al.o  erves  in  many    afes  as  a  Gazetteer. 

The  aulho  .  in  his  Preface,  prof  iFcs  t  >  lay  claim  to  no  other  merit  thaa 
tfa.t  of  indu1tr}%  aiid  in  ail  cafes  to  have  taken  his  materials  fr^m  the  moft 
approved  doc  imcnts.  But  while  wc  allow  ih  s  ftaiemcnt  to  be  generally 
corred,  we  have  topo  ntout  feme  inaccuracies,  which  we  recommend  to 
his  notice  and  cor  edion  in  a  iuture  edition. 

We  do  not  always  'nd  even  all  the  ancient  names  detailed  which  placet 
bore  at  different  periods.  It  is  not  dated  here  that  Scotland  was  once 
palled  Albania,  and  at  another  period  Scot.a  Mv/o*',  to  diflingqiib  it  from 
Ireland)  which  was  then  called  Scotia  Major.  In  giv  ng  refere  ices,  Hke- 
wile,  the  places  or  names  referred  t.>  are  not  always  infertcd  :  fuch  are 
the  f  jllowing  :  Br:gL:tw,  fee  B^iftol '^  Scofi^  fee  Scots  }  Camjius  Marims^ 
.  fee  Campus  libenrius,  &c. 

To  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  the  inaccuricies  of  a  work  of  this  na»* 
tare,  would  be  ted  ous  and  difiicult,  and  in  fome  cafes  invidious,  where 
the  fubjed  are  of  the  mod  vague  charader.  In  fuch  inilancet  the 
prrors  a  e  often  either  dou  tful  or  unimportant.  We  fi..d,  upon  ihe 
vhole,  a  clear  and  pra^ical  arrangeitient  of  artl  les  which  ae  difperle4 
jti  more  voluminous  works.  Mr.  Pye  has  here  conden'ed  within  a  narrow 
(pace  the  fubdance  of  Cellariu!,  Lamprie^e,  Macbean,  &c.  In  ihort,  the 
wr\  wi.l  be  found  very  ufeful  and  convenient  to  all  perfons  reading  the 
Clafiics,  or  iludying  modern  geograpbyj  and>  indeed,  to  ail  readers  of  hif- 
fory,  whether  facred  or  profane.  / 
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Extracted  prom  Aikim's  Annual  Review  for  1803,  page  510. 
Art.  XV. —  The  Revolutimary  Plutarch  \  exhibiting  the  mast  Mstirtguished  CharaC' 
*       tcrs  literary ^  military ,  and ftoliticaU  in  the  reient  Amials  tf  the  French  Republic  : 

the  •  greater  part  from  the  original  infot  maxim  ^  a  Gentleman  resident  at  Paris. 

To  lohichf'as  an  Appendix^  is  reprinted  entire,  the  celebrated  Pamphlet  ef 
'   .    "  Killing  no  Murder.**     2  vols. 

^rt.  XVI. — History  of  the  French  Consulate  under  Nnpdeon  Bonaparte  x  being  ait 
r .    authentic  narrative  <f  his  Administration,  which  is  so  little  known  in  Foreign 

Countries.     Including  a  sketch  of  his  Life.     The  whole  interspersed  with  curious 

anecdotes,  and  afait^ul  statement  ef  interesting  transactions  until  the  renewal  of 

hostilities  in  1 803.     By  W.  Barre,  witness  to  tsncmy  of  the  facts  related  in  the 

narrative,     8vo.  " 
f^  T?EAR  is  always  cruel.    The  Romans  had  once  been  driven  (o  the 

Sl  very  brink  of  ruin  by  the  abilities  -of  Hannibal,  ai>d  never  after 
fhought  themielves  fecur^  till  th^ir  per lec^tious  \\9A  driven  the  exiled  war- 
"    ■- ■  * rior 
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rlor  to  felf-deftru£lion.  The  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.  was  flopped  in  the 
inidQ  of  his  career  by  Williamlll. ;  and  when  the  vidorious  arms  of  t^hc 
confederates  were  on  the  point  of  infiifiing  on  J'rance  the  defolation  which 
had  attended  the  march  of  her  troops  through  the  ftates  of  Germany,  and 
the  provinces  of  Belgium,  a  plot  to  aflaffinate  the  redeemer  of  the  liberties 
of  Europe  was  contrived  by  the  French  miniftry,  and  fan6tioned  by  its  mo- 
narch. The  ungenerous  policy  of  England  filled  Ireland  with  difaffcdion, 
and  her  alarmed  Minifters  of  torture  were  let  loofe  to  quell,  by  means  which 
would  have  difgraced  even  an  Alva^  the  commotions  of  her  own  raifing, 
Bonaparte  has  threatened  us  with  invafibn^  and  Englifhmen  bave  been 
feund  to  propofe  an  atrocious  and  unfparing  warfare,  which  in  modern 
times  has  been  commanded  only  by  Robefpiere,  and  has  been  pradifed  by 
none. 

"  In  the  late  war,  and  in  theprefent,  the  Brittih  MiniRry  has  been  loudly 
accufed  of  participating  in,  and  encouraging,  thofe  plans  of  allaffination 
which  have  been  direded  againft  the  perfon  of  the  Chief  Magidrale  of 
France.  Let  the  Miniftry,  if  they  can  with  truth,  vindicate  thcmlelves  from 
to  black  a  charge,  by  folemn  and  authentic  difavowal;  and  let  the  Britifli 
public  fliew  the  high  honour  and  intrepid  courage  for  which  they  have  long 
been  fenowned,  by  consigning  to  merited  contempt  and  abhorrence  all 
works,  together  with  their  authors,  whole  dircd  tendency  is  to  degrade  the 
generous  and  high-fpirited  patriot  into  the  lurking  alfaffin." 

We  fhould  have  taken  fome  pxiins  to  expofe  the  writer  of  this  miferable 
jargon,  mifcalled  criticifm,  who  feems  not  to  underhand  the  EnglinKgram- 
ilnar,  and  his  vile  Jacobinical  principles,  as  manifefied  in  his  commendations 
of  a  man,  loaded  with  more  crimes  than  any  other  individual  whole  adlions 
are  recorded  in  hillory,  if  a  correfpondent  had  not  fpared  us  the  trouble. 
We  fhall  infert  his  remarks,  therefore,  inflead  of  our  comments. 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 
Sir,  ^ 

YOUR  known  loyalty  and  candour  make  me  hope  that  you  will  not  re* 
fiife  a  place  fpr  the  inclofed  (hort  review  of  Arthur  Aikiji's  Annual 
JReview.  The  copy  of  his  review  of  the  Revolutionary  Plutarch,  (hews 
you  his  manner  of  reviewing  loyal  produdliens.  Mine>  I  hope  therefore*  is 
neither  illiberal  nor  unjufl.     I  am,  Sir» 

Aw  Anti-Jacobin. 

Jacobins  are  always  crael.  Under  Robefpierre  they  crowded  the  pri- 
fons  and  fcafToids  with  vi^iros ;  and  every  man  who  detefled  their  crimes, 
or  abhorred  tbeir  principles,  was  imprifoued  as  fufpeded,  and  executed  as 
a  confpirator  againd  the  French  republic.  Jean  de  Brie,  now  Buonaparte's 
prefect  at  Befan^on,  propofed,  when  a  member  of  the  national  convention, 
to  ered  a  corps  of  regicides,  whofe  employments  were  to  be  the  murderers 
of  all  lawful  princes.  Gu(lav4is  III.  the  king  of  Sweden,  was  killed  iby  the 
Jacobins;  Louis  XVI.  was  murdered  by  them,  and  Louis XVII.  was  poi* 
ibned  by  them. 

The  vigorous  policy  of  England  prevented  the  dedru^ion  of  liberty  in 
Ireland,  and  prelerved  that^ountry  ^m  the  worfl  of  all  tyrannies,  that  of 
Jacobins.    Buonaparte  has  threatened  us  with  an  invafion^  and  Englifhmen 

Jiav* 
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have  been  found  bafe  or  wicked  enough  to  defend  or  palliate  the  atrocities 
of  this  ufurper;  atrocities  furpafling  even  thofe  of  his  'z&tfr/^  predecedor, 
Robefpierre- 

Unable  to  ehflave  or  conquer  this  country,  the  French  revolutionarj 
rulers  have,  in  their  difappointed  rage,  invented  a  fyftem  of  regular  ca- 
lumny againd  the  Britifli  minifters;  and  the  death  of  every  rebel  or  re- 
ficide,  whom  the  vengeance  of  individuals  or  of  fadions  plotted  or  in- 
idted,  have  by  them  been  afcribed  to  Britifh  counfels.  The  known  radral 
charaders  of  Englifh  ftatesmen  wanted  no  juftifi<;ation,  and  they  de- 
fcended  therefore  to  none.  Let  the  minifters  continue  (heir  dignified  ami 
becoming  filence,  and  let  the  Britifli  public  evince  their  high  honour,  in- 
trepid courage,  and  unfhaken  loyalty,  for  which  they  have  long  been  re- 
nowned, bv  con(igning  to  merited  contempt  and  abhorrence  alf  yk^orks  like 
the  Annual  Review,  and  all  authors  like  Arthur  Aikin,  whofe  direct  ten- 
dency is  to  praife  Jacobins,  and  to  extol  the  lurking  aflafCn  Buonaparte 
into  the  high  fpirited  patriot. 


Since  the  preceding  obfervations  were  put  into  our  hands,  we  "have  re^ 
ceived  the  following  Letter,  which  we  infert  without  alteration,  pre- 
mifing  only  (hat  we  have  never  yet  feen  Mr.  Barry's*  publication ;  and 
reminding  that  gentleman  that  we  neither  vouched  for  the  authenticity 
of  all  the  fafts  itated  in  the  Revolutionary  Plutarch,  nor  bellowed  unqua- 
lified prai  fes  on  the  Sketches  on  tlie  intrinsic  Strength,  military  and  naval 
Force,  of  France  and  Russia,  ^c. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 
Sir, 

IT  is  generally  underftood  that  the  honourable  fundions  of  Reviewers,  b 
elfential  to  the  progrefs  of  literature,  are  thofe  of  analyling  new  publi- 
cations, contiradiding  and  refiitin^  erroneous  and  falfe  flateinents,  pointing 
out  the  grf  mmatical  faults  of  a  vicious  narrative,  and  of  beflowing  due 
praifes  on,  or  attaching  blame  to,  fuch  works  as  they  deferve.  But^,  above 
all,  the  duty  of  Reviewers  is  that  of  bein^  rigorously  imjtartial. 

When,  therefore,  fuch  Reviewers  are  found  who,  ialiead  of  ftrictly  fal- 
iilling  thofe  honourable  functions,  either  through  ign^ance,  negligence,  or  ma^ 
lice,  condemn  works  and  authors  without,  attempting  or  condefcending  to 
C(MUradtct  or  refute  one  single  fact  flated  in  their  narrative,  it  mull  be  cani* 
didly  acknowledged  that  luch  pretended  Reviewers  can  only  be  conlidered 
as  blind Jfarty-men,  devoted,  and  perhaps  tools,  to  a  faction ;  or  that  theif 
voluminous  Reviews  are,  to  ufe  their  own  words  concerning  Dr.  Wittioan'i 
work,  only  intended  to  pick  thehockets  ^  the{iubhc\  dilgracing  thereby,  the 
profeilionl   'That  luch  are  the  Reviewers  who  have  undertaken  the  talk  of 
The  Annual  Review,  and  History  of  Literature  for  J  SOS  ;  Arthur  Aikin,  fLdiior^ 
Vol.  It ^     London:    F tinted  for  T,  N,  Longman  and  O,  Rees,    Fatemoster-row, 
.  JS04;  the  following  (acts  will  completely  prove:         In  Page  510.  Art.  i^ 
and  16,'  thofe  saAient  tni\  imfiartial  Wewiewiirs,  afler  noticing  an  anonymous 
publication  entitled  The  Revolutionary  Flutarch,  and  my  Hiitoty  of  the  Fmnck 
Consulate  under^  ^ajiolean  Buonafiarte,  have  thought  proper  to  compi  tie  thelie 
two  widely  different  publications  under  one  lingle  remark^  beginning  with 
the  words — ilaris  always  cruel,  which  are  followed  by  fomeoblervaliQni^jon  . 
ancient  and  modern  hillory,  totally  unconnected  with  the  object  of  tlieir  re- 
view. 


view,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  my  raork.  They  then  go  and  terntmaie  (heit 
pretended  analyfis  by  laying:  In  the  late  war  ami  in  the  present  ^  the  British  nd^ 
nistty  has  been  loudly  accused  ^  Jiafticifiating  in,  and  encouraging  those  plans  ff  as-*, 
sasination,  which  have  been  directed  against  the  person  tf  the  chief  magistrate  of 
Prance,  Let  tlie  miniitry,  if  they  can  "with  truths  vindicate  themselves  from  fo  black 
a  charge f  by  a  solemn  and  authentic  disavowal ;  and  let  the  British  public  show  the  . 
high  konour  and  intrepid  cn^uige  for  luhich  they  have  'ong  been  renorvnedi  by  amsigm-  * 
ing  to  merited  contem/it  and  alfliorrence  all  works,  together  with  their  authors,  whose 
direct  tendency  is  to  degrade  the  generous  and  high-spirited  patriot  (BUONA- 
PARTE) into  the  lurking  assassin,  1  have  afready  faid,  (bait  The  RevoUt^ 
tionaty  Plutarch,  with  the  celcfcrated  pamphlet  of  '*  Killing  no  Murder/'  it 
a  publication  widely  different  from  mine ;  and  feveral  reTpectable  perfons 
can  bear  ample  tcUimony  of  my  having  blamed  many  of  the  erroneous  and 
exaggerated  Hatements  contained  in  this  work,  which  1  (hould  certainly 
have  contradicted  and  refuted,  had  it  appeared  before  the  publication  oi 
tny  book.  How  thetl  could  thefe  publications  i'o  totally  different  in  theif 
nature,  be  confounded  under  <!>ne  head?  I  have  positively  difclaimed  be« 
}ng  a  party- writer;  and  the  perufal  of  my  book  may  eaiily  Convince  the 
candid  reader  that  j  have  been  impartial.  J  have  Hated  facts,  the  mofl  im- 
portant of  which  I  have,  and  mud  have  witneiled,  (ince  h  is  well  knows 
that  I  have  ferved  in  the  French  army,  and  that  t  lately  held  a  (ttuation  in 
Paris  under  the  French  govf*rnment.  1  hate  faithfully  detailed  the  boai^ed 
adn^inidration  of  the  great  Buonaparte,  as  the  fure  means  of  degradh^  thai 
generous  and  high-spirited  patriot  into,  what  h^  really  Is^  a  lurking  Assassitu 
And -I  do  potitive  aftirm  and  acknowledge,  that  (ueh  has  been  the  direct 
tendency  o[ ir\y  work.  Which  perhaps  the  Reviewers  have  neveri:eAd»  I  have 
laid  that  my  narrative  was  grounded  on  authentic  documents  which  I  had 
brought  from  France  eighteen  inontlis  ago,  when  Buonaparte  was  at  Havre* 
de-Grace,  where  I  faw  him  lafl.  And,  above  all,  I  have  offered  to  pro- 
duce  thofe  documents  when  required;  afler  having  Completely  refuted 
many  erroneous  ftatements  of  an  anonymous  publication,  upon  which  the 
Reviewers  have  beflowed  many  praifeS.  This  anonymous  publication  \t 
called,  Sketches  on  the  intrinsic  Strength,  Militeuy  and  Naval  force,  ff  France  and 
Russia,  Csfr.  faid  to  be  printed  at  the  Hague,  180S.  And  I  trul^  that  mj 
refutation  is  fuch  as  to  leave  no  poflibility  of  a  reply.  But  thefe  enlightened 
Reviewers  have  thought  proper  to  fay  that  his  (tlie  anonymous  writer's) 
statements  are  entitled  fo  confidence,  from  the  pledged  assurance  that  bespeaks  "froHi 
0cular  evidence,  h4tving  within  these  twenty  months  visited  eveiy  department  rf  thai 
vaU  republic.'* 

Is  there  any  thing  that  can  more  fully  evince  the  unaccountabte  partialittr 
of  thefe  Reviewers  ?  The  statements  of  an  anonymous  writer,  whole  work  it 
faid  to  be  printed  in  a  foreign  Cotintry,  and  which  bears  no  name  of  either 
publiftier  or  printer,  are  entitled  to  confidence  from  his  h9X^  pledged  assurance ^ 
whiltl  the  ftatements  of  a  man  who  openly  and  frankly  gives  his  own  name^ 
acknowledges  the  fituation  he  has  held  undecthe  French  government,  and 
offers  to  produce  authentic  documents,  are^to  be  consigned  to  merited  contempt 
and  ahhorrencei  Who  has  affured  the  Reviewers  that  their  favourite  anony- 
IDOUS  writer  ha«  not  iihpofed  upon  the  public  ?  I  leave  them  to  anfw^r 
this  queflion.  But,  Sir,  I  cannot  difmifs  this  fubje6t  without  bmenting  the 
want  of  memory  and  coniiflenc^,  as  well  as  capacity,  on  the  part  of  thofe 
who  have  affumed  the  high  and  important  office  of  literary  centors.  In  their 
firft  v(>Iiiine  for  1802,  they  have  bcflowed  praifes  on  the  work  of  Sir  Robert 

WUTon^ 
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Wilfoti,  who  has  been  the.  firfl  roan  in  £ngland  to  expofe  (o  merited  abhoi^ 
rence  the  generous  and  hiph  shir  it  ed  patriot,  Buonaparte,  whom  he  dtgtmdtd  int9 
the  htrking  dsseissin,  for  navins  malfacred  tlie  prifoners  of  war,  and  poiibned 
the  French  foldiers  fick  at  Jaffa.     I  hadeneu  to  tranilate  this  vtoA  into 
French.     It  is  true,  that  in  their  analyfis  of  Sir  Robert  WilTon's  work#^ 
thefe  Reviewers  took  little  notice  of  its  mod  important  contents;  which  had 
even  attradted  the  attention  of  Buonaparte,  and  of  his  ambaflador  in  Lon- 
don, as  it  is  proved  by  his  diplomatic  note  of  the  29th  of  March,  1803,  ad« 
drelTed  to  Lord  Hawkefbury,  and  to  which  Sir  Robert  Wilfon  made  a  fpi- 
rtted  reply.     But  thefe  gentlemen  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  treat  as  a 
iaU  thofe  heinous  crimes  of  Buonaparte,  when  published  by  Dr.  Wbittman  • 
in  1803.     Doubtlefs  thev  we;e  Better  informed. — I  leave  them  to  decide  on 
this  well  known  fa6t.  Indeed,  Sir,  in  addition  to  what  I  have  Hated  iA  my  nar- 
rative, the  attrocious  murder  of  the  unfortunate  Duke  d'Enghdien  has  con- 
ftituted  Buonaparte  a  real  lurking  assassin.     Reviewers  (h6uld  knowy  that 
the  law  againft  ecpigrants  condems  to  deaAi  only  thofe  who  are  found  on 
the  French  territory  without  a  permiffion  from  the,  French  government. — 
How  could  then  the  Duke  d'Enghuien  be  condemned  to  deatb,  when  he 
was  feized  in  a  foreign  country  ?     Is  then  not  Buonaparte  a  lurking  assassin? 
Thev  wiU,  perhaps,  anfwcr  this  queflion.     I  (hall  now  conclude  by  ob- 
ferving,  that  in  thefe  hints  I  wi(h  it  to  be  underflood  that  I  do  not  wave  the 
right  of  fttbmitting  to  an  EngUfh  court  of  juflice  and  an  "Engiiflijury,  whe-* 
ther  this  onjnil  and  unwarrantable  conduct  to  me  does  not  deferve  another 
fort  of  admonition.     And  I  (ball  terminate  this  letter  by  altering  only  a 
few  words  of  their  laft  fentence,  by  lay ing— -^«^/  let  the  British  public  show  th4 
high  htmtir  and  intrefid  courage,  for  which  t/uy  have  long  been  renowned,  h  consign* 
ing-to  merited  contemft  and  abhon  ence  all  wojks,  togetkei  with  their  authors,  whose 
direct  tendency  is  to  extol  the  lurking  assassin  (Buonaparte)  into  the  high'Sjiiritid 
Jsdtrsot^  ' 

I  aril.  Sir,  your  very  humble  fervant, 
No.2,King-(irect,inington,  W.  BARRE, 

May  16,  1804. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


TO  TME  EDITOR.     . 
Sit,  Condemned  Cells,  Sbrevfjhuty  Caflle,  April  27,  1804. 

IGNOBLE  muft  be  that  mind  which  dees  net  glow  with  the  love  of  fame. 
The  character  of  an  hero  has  ever  been  my  aim,  and  had  not  the  fmell 
of  gunpowder  been  particularly  ofren(ive  to  nie,  I  might  perhaps  have  proved 
a  great  zpilltary  charadter.  Stratagems  and  ambiiQi,  plots  and  midnight 
fchemes  were  my  delight,  and  while  UlyiTes  and  Diomede,  Nifus  an4 
Euryalus  have  lived  in  poetic  hi(tory,  I  fee  no  reafcn  why  my  name  (houi4 
not  betranfmitted  to  poiterity,  with  honourable  eulogy.  Indeed  the  New- 
gate Calendar,  the  Ann^s  of  the  Old. Bailey,  and  many  other  learned  pub* 
licatloDs  have,  with  honed  zeal,  endeavoured  to  perpetuate  the  daring  ex- 

(loits  and  bold  adventures  of  our  honourable  fraternity.  Though  an  bero^ 
have,  as  nay  abode  tefliiies,  been  unfortunate,  and  my  career  has  beeix 
nther  abrupt  terminated.  A  few  unenlightened  citizens,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  prejudice,  have  rather  miftaken  my  condud,  and  by  their  error, 
am  J  deftinedy  oq  Saturday  next,  to  the  cord.  As  the  days  of  chivalry  are 
«yt  qoito  pafti  U  il  feme  COflfolatioB  that  Shrewibujy  CafUe  gives  eclat  to  my 

confi^ezn«ta^ 
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confinement,  and  I  do  not  feel  alhamed  as  if  my  lettet  had  been  addreifisd 
f  oni  a  gaol.  While  t  is  affords  me  miic'^  confolat  on>  and  my  mind  anti- 
cipates, w  th  m  ch  faiisfa6t  en,  the  idea  of  being  band.ed  do^n  to  poiie- 
liiy  as  no  c  mmon  robber,  the  pe  ufal  of  a  poem  lately  publilhed,  and  cri- 
tici  fed  n  you  rev  ew  for  ;V  arch,  ha^  cr  ated  me  much  uni-afinets  The 
.intimate  fr  end  of  Haynes,  whom  on  my  laft  evcurfinn  I  taw  dang  ing  on 
Hounflo  N  I  eatb,  had  a  foul  congenial  to  my  own  ;  fame  was  his  darlinj^ 
obje6t ;  and  frrque  t  y,  when  the  myrmidons  of  JuiUce  Bond,  the  knights  , 
of  Bow-Hreet,  had  nearly  arrefied  our  daring  (teps«  frequently  h  ve  we  de- 
rivrd  c  nfolation,  from  the  hope  that  our  hair  brradtb  vfcap  sand  numerout 
perils  i^ould  re  der  us  equally  confpScuous  as  tbe  illuHrious  Jack  >hepherd^ 
or  Si  teen-ft  jng  Jack.  Vam  however  was  ah  our  e..pe6lations,^rouodle£^ 
all  our  h  pes}  t('r  ber(baw  has  furped  the  gUry  of  Haynes,  and  all  his 
hon  prs  are  bKifl^^  all  his  glory  forgotten  I'hat  tb^  gentleman  who- 
publ  {bed  the  fupplemc  tary  eplUle  fo  the  correfponde  .^e  between  Mr. 
Bowlrsand  Mr  ,  d;tms,  was  the  friend  of  Aberftiaw  and  the  rival  of 
Haynes,  i  a  matter  of  notoriety;  but  I  thought  t  c  lion  preyed  not  on  car- 
cafes,  and  that  enmiiy  was  buried  in  he  grave,  with  the  remains  of  oar 
foe  ',  ^  ut»  alas !  poor  Haynes  was  not  buried^  and  enmity  ilill  lives.  Pray^ 
Sir,  I  make  it  pjri  of  my  lad  dyih^  fpeech,  p  ay,  ^ir,  in  •  rm  that  gentle- 
roan,  he  has  been  guilty  of  a  fatal  midake,  and  as  it  may  miileid  foaie 
future  Newgrite  Annaliil>  I  t>eg  to  corred  him  tbus : 

"  Ihusa  determined  Aberibaw  we  fee." 


%»t', 


«*  1  ill  in  due  time  his  juft  deferis  he  gains,  ,-r. 

And  Houuilow  Heath  receives  the  mifcreant's  lafi  remains*"        /*  , 

Bead» 

Where  flill  the  robber  hangs  in  iron  chaint, 

W  hofe  name.  Sir,  was  not  AbcrQiaw,  but  Samuel  Haynes. 

If?  reprieve  (honld  extend  my  days  beyond  the  pub  ication  of  year  next 
number*  to  know  that  you  have  done  judice  to  the  memory  oi  my -dear  on- 
fortunate  friend,  and  rcfcucd  his  name  if;om  oblivion,  it  wUl  much  oblige,  - ' 

Yours,  until  death, 

WILLIAM?  FORFEIT. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

*'  Quond  m  Cognitus"  is  informed,  that  it  is  perfedly  confiflent  wHli 
th^  plan  ol  our  v^ork,  to  admit  letters  and  effiys  on  mifcellaneous  fufcjeds. 

We  are  obliged  to  a  corrcfpondent  who  has  directed  our  attention  to  aft 
obfcure  publication,  in  whi  h  we  are  attacked. 


-  TO  OUR  READERS. 

Our  readers  are  referred  for  our  SMmmary  of  Poliiifs  to  Ihe  Preface  to  oitt^ 
Seviuu'enih  Volume,  which  appears  in  the.  Appendix,  publiihed  on  thm 
H  H  J  juve,  and  ccntainiog  a  Keview  of  F  reign  Literature,  with  arable 
of  thr  liiles,  AUiWs'  Kamesiy  te^  of  tbe  publicatioQsvrcfiewcd-iii.l^ 
volume.  ,  '       ' 
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For  JUNE,  i«o4. 


Urbem  Roinanam  a  principio  Reges  habuerc.  Libettatem  et  ctmsulatum 
L.  Bratus  tnfiituiL  Dictafune  ad  tempus  fumebautur;  neqae  Dec^mviralis 
pctcilas  ultra  biennium,  neqiie  Tribunorum  iriilittirti  cDiif'ulare  jus  diu  Valuit. 
Non  Cinnae>  nobSutlae  tonga  doihinalio;  et  Ponipeii  Graflique  potenlia  ci(& 
in  Cselarem  ;  Lepidi,  atque  Antonii  arma  ih  Auguftudi  cellere-f  qui  cunda 
dilcordih  civiiibus  fblla  nomine  Pnncifis  (ub  Im/ierivm  accepit. 

Tac.  Ann.  in  principle. 


ORIGINAL  CRITICISM. 


tin  Account  ^f  the  iflani  of  Ceylon^  containing  its  Htjlori^  Geography^ 
Natural  Hiftorj^  with  the  Manners  and  Cuftoms  cf  its  Various  In-- 
habitants ;  to  which  is  added  the  Journal  of  an  Emhajfy  to  the  Court 
of  Candy, '  iUuftrated  by  a  Map  and  Charts.  By  Robert  Pcrcival>  ' 
Efq.  of  his  Majcfty*s  nineteenth  Regiment  of  Foot,  Qiiarto. 
Pp.  420/    il.  8«.     Baldwin's.     1803. 

THIS  account  of  the  Ifland  of  Ceylon  was  written  before  the 
Hiftory  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  the  fame  author,  whicK 
Was  reviewed  in  our  laft  Number,  though  it  did  not  fall  into  our  hands 
till  after  the  publication  of  that  hiftory.  It  contains  a  Very  elaborate 
and  intcreftmg  defcription  of  the  ifland)  which  Teems  calculated  to 
become  one  of  the  mcft  valuable  appendages  to  the  Britilh  t.np  re  in 
the  Eaft*  Captain  Percival,  having  refided  thfee  ycara  at  Ct  ylon» 
and  having dire£ted  his  attention,  in  a  ijiriicUlar  manner,  to  the  beft 
means  of  acquiring  every  fpecies  of  information,,  chat  could  throw 
any  light  upon  its  hiftory  ;  upon  its  adual  ttate ;  upon  its  ftrcngih  ; 
its'naturai  productions^  its  commercial  advantages;  its  local  ciicum* 
fiances;  its  military  and  political  importance;  the  cultivation  of  its 
foil  ;  and  the  manners  and  difpofitfons  of  its  inhabitants  ;  ar^d  havings 
moreover,  enjoyed  the  beft  opportunities  of  perfonal  ohfervatioo;  qua- 
lified himllelf,  in  the  beft  poilible  way,  for  the  compcfiiion  of  an  au- 
thentic)  and  moft  ufefui,  account  of  a  fettlemcnt,  at  leaft  as  valuable 
and  important,  as  any  of  our  late  acquifltions  in  India ;  and  which, 
with  proper  cultivation  and.  improvdnent,  o^ajr  incrcaf«,  very  ^on*- 
fiderably,  in  value  and  importance. 
Nq  lxxxu.    vol;'  xriit.  I  In 
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In  the  firft  chapter  the  hiftory  of  this  fettlement  is  briefljr  tracedf 
from  its  firft  conqueft  by  the  Portuguefe  rn  1505,  whofe  craelty  and 
fanattcifm  exafperated  the  natives,  and  led  them  to  favour  the  attacks 
of  the  Dutch,  who  eftablifhed  their  dominion  in  the  ifland  in  1636, 
to  its  rcduflion  by.  the  EngliOi  in  1795.  While  Ceylon  was  in  pof- 
feiSon  of  the  Dutch  they  had  numerous  wars  with  the  Candians^  froiB 
whom  they,  fucccffively,  wreftcd  many  valuable  portions  of  territory^ 
until,  at  length,  the  latter  were  entirely  driven  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  fca  coaft,  and  retired  to  their  almoft  impenetrable  woods  and  faft- 
nefles  in  the  interior,  where  they  ftill  retrain,  prefenrtng,  and  not 
without  reafon,  the  utmoft  dread  and  jealoufy  of  their  Europeaa 
neighbours. 

The  fucceeding  chapters  give  an  accurate  defcription  of  that  part  of 
Ceylon,  comprehending  the  whole  of  the  fea  ?oaft,  which  is  in  our 
poueflior.  J  then  loilows  an  account  of  the  native  Ceylonefc;  and  of 
a  race  of  favages,  who  refide  in  the  wowdsy  called  Bedahs  or  Kad^ 
duhs\  then  comes  a  defcription  of  the  king  of  Candy's  dominions; 
and  the  laft  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  ifland. 
The  whole  is  written  witli  impartiality  and  intelligence;  the  author  ' 
having  evidently  aimed  rather  to  be  authentic,  ufeful,  and  perfpi* 
cui.Ub  in  h's  narrative,  than  eloquent,  elaborate,  or  profound.     We 
Ihall  fele£l  fome  few  piflages,  that  our  readers  may  be  enabled  to 
•  form  a  judgment  of  the  degree  of  information  and  amufeioent  which 
they  mriy  exped  to  derive  from  a  perufal  of  this  volume.     Our  firft 
extrad  (ball  be  Captain  Percival's  account  of  the  pearl  fifhery,  in  the 
bay  of  Condatchy,  which  affords  occupation  to  fome  tho\ifands  of 
perfons,  during  the  feafon,  which  begins  in  February  and  ends  in 
April,     l^he  boats  employed  in  this  filhery  carry  twenty  men,  ten  of 
whom  are  divers  and  ten  boatmen,  befides  a  chief,  who  a£ls  as  pilot* 
Five  only  dive  at  a  time;  when  thefe  come  up,  the  five  others  g» 
down,  and  leave  them  to  recruit  their  ftrength. 

"  In  order  to  accelerate  the  dcfcent  of  the  divers,  large  ftones  arc  cm- 
ployed  :  five  of  thefe  are  brought  in  each  boat  for  (he  purppfe;  Ihey  arc  of 
a  rqddifli  granite,  common  in  this  country,  and  of  a  pyramidal  Qiape,  roun4 
at  topani  bottom,  with  a  hole  perforated  through  tlie  fmalier  end  fufficieat 
to  admit  a  rope.  Some  of  the  divers  ufe  a  Done  (haped  like  a  hali-moon,. 
which  they  faiien  round  the  belly  when  they  mean  to  defcend,und  thus  keep 
their  feet  free. 

"  Thek"  people  are  accuftomed  \o  dive  from  their  very  infancy,  and  fear- 
lefsly  dc'f'cend  to  the  bottom  in  from  four  to  ten  fathom  water,  m  fearch  of 
the  o}(lerA.  The  diver,  when  he  is  about  to  plunge,  feizes  the  rope»  ta 
which  one  of  the  (lone^  we  have  defcribed  is  attached,  with  the  toes  of  hia 
fight  foot,  while  he  takes  hold  of  a  bag  of  net-work  with  tUofe  of  his  left ; 
it  being  cuflomary  among  all  the  Indians  to  ufe  their  toes  in  working  or  hold« 
ing  as  well  as  their  fingers,  and  fuch  is  the  power  of  habit  that  they  can 
pick  lip  even  the  fmallell  thing  from  the  ground  with  their  toes  as  nimbly  as 
.  an  European  could  with  his  fingers.  The  diver  Uius  prepared,  feizes  another 
rope  with  hisk  right  haod,  and  holding  his  noUrils  Aiut  with  the  left,  plungea 
into  the  wateij  and  by  the  affiilaoce  of  the  ftone  fpeedily  reaches  the  hot- 

tOflk 
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'  toifl.  Jit  then  hangs  the  net  round  his  neck,  and  with  mudi  deixterity,  ai>d 
all  poifibie  difpatcb,  col  lech  as  many  ojilers  a»  he  can  while  he  is  able  to  re-* 
main  unjder  water,  which  is  ulually. about  two  minutes.  He  then  refumes 
his  tbrmer  podiion,  makes  a  fignal  to  thofe  above  by  pulling  the  rope  in  his 
^  right  hand,  and  is  immediately  by  this  means  drawn  up  and  brought  into 
.  the  boat,  leaving  the  Hone  to  be  pulled  up  afterwards  by  the  rope  attached 
to  it. 

"  The  exertion  undergone  during  this  procefs  is  fo  violent,  that  upon  be- 
ing brought  into  the  boat,  the  divers  diicharge  water  from  their  mouth,  ears» 
ttndr.otrils,  and  frequently  even  blood.  Bu£  this  does  not  hinder  thcai 
from  going  down  again  in  their  turn.  They  will  often  make  from  forty  to 
fifty  plunges  in  One  day ;  and  at  each  plunge  bring  up  about  a  hundred  oy- 
fiers.  Some  rub  their  bodies  over  with  oil,  and  Auff  their  ears  and  nofes  to 
prevent  the  water  from  entering ;  while  pther s  ufe  no  precautions  whatever. 
Although  the  ufual  time  of  remaining  under  water  does  not  much  exceed 
two  minutes,  yet  there  are  inllances  known  of  divers  who  could  rem^n 
four  and  even  five  minutes,  which  was  the  cafe  with  a  Caflfree  boy  the  laft 
year  I  viiited  the  filheryi  The  longed  inftance  ever  known  was  that  of  a 
diver  who  came  from  Anjango  in  1797,  and  wlio  abfolutely  remained  under 
water  fuU  fix  minutes.** 

The  only  caufe  of  dread  to  the  diver  during  this  terrific  operation^ 

is  the  ground  fhark  ;  and>  with  a  v!ew  to  avoid  his  attacks  they  con- 

^  fult  their  conjurer  before  they  begin  to  dive,  and  pay  a  religiovjs  at- 

'  tention  to  all  his   diiedtions.      Thefe  diredions,  however,  as  our 

readers  will  naturally  fuppofe,  are  not  always  elEcacious  ;  and  when» 

in  fpite  of  them,  any  diver  meets  with  an  accident,  the  ingenuity  of 

'  the  conjuror  .is  cxercifed  in  the  invention  of  a  plauiive  excufe  for  tho 

failure. 

'*  The  addrefs  of  thefe  fellows  in  redeeming  their  credit,  when  any  un-» 
to^^'ard  accident  happens  to  falfify  their  predidlioni,  deferves  to  be  noticed* 
Since  the*  illand  came  into  our  polfeffion,  a  diver  at  the  fi(hery>one  year  loft 
his  leg,  upon  which  the  head  conjurer  was  called  to  accQunt  {or  the  difafler. 
His  anfwer  gives  the  moft  ftriking  pldluie  of  the  knowledge  ai^d  capacity  of 
llie  people  he  had  to  deal  with.  He  gravely  told  them,  '  that  an  old  witch 
ivho  owed  him  a  grudge,  had  juft  come  from  Colang  on  the  Malabar  coaft, 
and  efTecled  a  counter-conjuration,  which  for  tlie  time  rendered  his  fpells 
fruitlefs  ;  that  this  had  come  to  his  knowledge  too  late  to  prevent  the  acci^ 
dent  which  had  happened,  but  that  he  would  now  (liew  his  own  fuperiority 
over  his  antagoni/1  by  enchanting  the  fliarks  and  binding  up  their  mouths^ 
fo  that  no  more  accidents  fl^ould  happen  during  the  feafon.'  Fortunately  foe' 
the  conjurer  the  ev<;nt  anfwered  his  predict  ion*  and  no  further  damage  was 
fuilained  from  tiie  ftiarks  during  the'filliery  of  that  year.  Whether  this  was 
Qwing  to  the  prayers  and  charms 'of  the  conjurer,  1  leave  my  European 
readers  to  decide;  But  certainly  it  was  firmly  believed  to  be  the  cafe  by  the 
Indian  divers,  and  he  was  afterwards  held  by  them  in  the  higheft  efteemand 
veneration.  His  merits  however  in  this  tranfadlion  might  be  difputed,  for 
there  are  many  fealons  in  which  no  fuch  accidents  occur  at  all.  The  ap- 
pearance of  a  fingle  Ihark  is  indeed  fufficient  to  fpread  difmay  among  tn« 
whole  body  of  divers  ;  for  as  foon  as  one  of  them  fees  a  iliark  he  inf!ant]y 
gives  the  alarm  to  his  companions,  who  s^  quibkly  (^ommanicate  it  to  th^ 
•  12  othrt 
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other  boats ;  a  panic  fpeedtly  feizes  the  whole,  and  they  ofied^rettfrti  to  tW 
bay  without  filhing  any  vmore  for  that  day.  Th(?  (harks  which  create  aJi  thi» 
alarm  ibmetimes  turn  out  to  be  notliiug  mere  than  a  (harp  iione  on  which 
the  divers  happen  to  alight.  As  ialle  alarms  excited  in  this  maimer  prove 
very  injurious  to  the  progrcfs  of  the  fiihery,  every  means  is  employed  !• 
aicertain  whether  tliey  are  well  or  ill  foundi^ ;  anij  if  .the  latter  be  the  cafe, 
tlie  authors  of  them  are  punilhcd.  Thefe  ialle  alarms  occurred  more  thaa 
once  in  thecouife  of  the  laft  two  or  three  feafons/' 

The  following  is  the  mode  obferired  in  extrafting  the  pearls  from 
the  oyftcrs. 

"As  foon  aft  the  oyflersare  taken  out  of  the  boats,  they  are  carried  by' 
<he  different  people  to  whom  ihey  belong  and  placed  in  holes  or  pits  dug  ii> 
the  ground  to  the  depth  of  about  two  feet,  or  in  fmail  fqoare  places  cieared 
and  fenced  reandfor  the  purpofe;  each  perfon  having  his  own  feparate  dt-' 
irifion.  Mats  are  (pread  bdow  them  to  prevent  the  oyfters  from  touching 
the  earth;  and  here  they  are  left  to  die  and  rot.  As  f boa  as  they  have  pa£ 
'  Jed  through  a  liate  of  putrefa6tion,  and  have  becoiae  dry,  they  are  eafify 
ojKsned  without  any  danger  of  injuring  the  pearls,  which  might  be  the  caie^ 
if  they  were  opened  irefh,  as  at  that  time  to  do  fo  requires  great  force. 
On  the  fliell  being  cpcned,  the  oylier  is  minutely  examined  for  the  pearls  ; 
it  is  ufua!  even  to  boil  the  oyfter,  as  the  pearl,  though  commonly  found  in 
the  fnoll,  is  not  unfrequently  contained  in  the  body  of  the  S(h  itreUl 

*<ni'hc  (lench  occationed  by  theoydcss  being  left  to  putrefy  is  intoferable  ; 
8nd  remains  for  a  long  while  after  the  fiQiery  is  ever.  It  cornipts  the  atmo« 
jphere  for  fsvcral  miles  round  Condatchy,  and  renders  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  country  exireinely  unpleafant  till  the  monfbons  and  violent  (buth^we^t.' 
-winds  fet  in  and  purity  the  air.  The  naufeous  fmeli  however  is  not  able  i9 
overcome  the  ho]>e» of  gain:  for  months  after  the  fidiing  feafon,  number* 
of  peof)lc  are  to  be  feen  earneftly  I'earching  and  poring  over  the  lands  and 
j>!accs  uhcre  tiic  pyfters  had  been  laid  to  putrefy  ;  and  fbme  are  novv  and  ^ 
then  fortunate  eiwugh  to  find  a  pearl  that  amply  coropenfates  their  trouble 
jn  fearching  after  them.  In  17^7  while  Mr.  Andrews  was  collector,  a 
Cooly,  or  common  fellow  of  the  loweft  dais,  got  by  accident  the  mofl 
valuable  pearl  feen  that  feafon,  and  fold  it  to  Mr.  Andrews  for  a  large 
turn. 

•*  The  pearls  found  at  this  (jfherv  are  of  a  whiter  colour  than  thofc  got 
in  the  gulph  of  Ormus  on  the  Arabian  coati,  but  in  other  refpe6ts  aic  liot 
accounted  lb  pure  or  of  fuch  an  excellent  quality;  for  though  the  white 
pearls  are  more  efleemed  in  Europe,  the  natives  prefbr  thofc  of  a  yellowith 
or  golden  cafl.  Off  Tutucoreen,  which  lies  on  the  Coromandel  coslR, 
nearly  4»j»pofite  to  Condatchy,  there  is  another  fithery ;  but  the  pearls  found 
there' are  much  inferior  to  thoCe  two  fpecies  1  have  mentioned,  being  tainted 
with  a  blue  or  greyifh  tinge.'' 

The  fccne  difplaycd  d urine  the  fifliery,  as  defcribed  by  the  author, 
exhibits  no  bad  fiocimcn  of  Indian  manners.  ' 

"  Before  we  leave  the  bay  of  Condatchy,  it  may  be  aiBufing  to  take,  a 
view  of  the  various  objeAs  which  mofl  attract  the  attention  of  a  ilranger 
daring  the  pearl  fifhcry.  The  remarkable  dilplay  of  Indian  manners,  which 
aire  here  feen  in  all  their  varieties,  is.,  perhaps,'the  mofl  ftriking  of  thefe. 
Every  call  has  iir  rcprefentatives ;  the  aits  (iradifed  by.  fomc,  the  ccr^ 
"  monies 
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'  iRiODies  performed  byothers,  and  the  nppeanince  df  all^  prcilnt  the  richest 
repaf  Ho  the  eurioiity  of  an  European.  In  one  place  he  may  fee  jngglerft 
and  vagabonds  of  every  delcription  praflifing  their  tricks  with  a  degree  of 
fnpplenefs.  and  ikill,  which  appear  fupernaturat  to  the  inhabitant  of  a  cold 
-climate  9  in  another  I)e  may  obi'erve  Fakcers,  Brahmins,  Priefts,  Panda- 
rams,  and  devotees  of  every  ied,  either  in  order  to^extort  charity,  or  in 
•confequence  of  ibme  vow,  going  through  the  most  painful  operations  with 
a  degree  of  ob^inate  resolution,,  which  I  could  icarceiy  have  believed  or 
even  conceived,  had  I  not  been  an  eye-wilnefs.  1  hope  it  wiH  not  be 
4kought  an  improper  digrelfion  from  my  narrative,  if  I  mention  a  few  of 
ithofe  circumstances  which  moli  attracted  my  notice-:  they  are  not  partica- 
larly  conne^ed  with  a  defcrif^tion  of  Ceylon,  but  they  will  certainly  afibrd 
one  fource  of  anHifenicnt  to  ^he  traveller  who  \k£\i%  it. 

"  The  moA  paiiiful  acls  of  penance  which  the  Indians  undergo,  are  it> 
order  to  regain  their  ca(l,  when  they  have  lost  it  either  by  eating  things 
forbidden  by  the  rules  of  their  fe6t,  or  by  having  fuch  connedion  with  peo* 
^le  of  a  difKsrent  description  as  is  fuppofed  to  defife  them.  In  this  ftate  * 
they  are  held  in  abhorrence  by  perfons  of  their  own  {^dit  debarred  from  all- 
intercourfe  with  them,  and  prohibited  even  to  touch  them.  From  fuch  a 
dreadful  flate  of  defiiement  they  c^n  be  purified  onty  by  paying  a  large  fum 
of  money,  or  by  underg^ig  t!)e  itiofl  incredible  penanced.  Among  thofe 
which  J  obCerved*  i  ihall  mention  a  few  of  the  mofi  remarkable.  One  of 
4hem  will  vow  to  hold  his  arm  elevated  over  his  head  for  a  certain  number 
•of  }ears,  without  once  letting  it  down^  and  this  he  will  actually  continue 
to  do,  till  the  arm  can  never  afterwards  be  recovered  to  its  natural  pofition. 
Another  wiU  keep  his  handftut  till  the  hails  on  his  fingers  ablolutely  grow 
into  the  fle(h,  and  appear  i^uite  through  at  the  back  of  his  hand.  Many 
jiever  fuflier  their  hair  to  be  combed,  or  their  beards  to  be  f1m\'ed :  in  this 
itate  the  hair  of  their  heads,  which  is  of  a  brown  or  burnt  colour,  gets  ' 
jnatted,  and  appears  not  unlike  the  mops  we  ufe  in  Europe;  or  hangs  down 
in  long  diflicvelled  firings,  iirailar  to  that  which  gro^ws  on  a  fpccies  of  French 
J9p-dogs!  Some  will  vow  never  to  lie  down ;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  they 
wea^  round  their  jiccks  a  lar|^e  iron  inllrument  not  unlike  a  gird-iron  without 
aliandle. 

<*  But  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  thefe  ceremorues  which  I  have 
«vitnefled  is,  fwinging  for  their  cafl,  as  it  is  termed.  A  vef^  high  and 
ftrong  port,  or  cocoa-tree,  is  planted  firmly  in  the  ground,  crolfways;  on 
its  top,  another  beam  is  placed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  turn  round  on  a  tu- 
votf  and  made  fad  to  the  itpriglU  poR  by  ropes  reeved  through  both,  like 

Nihe  yards  to'the  mart  of  a  fliip;  and  from  the  end  of  the  tranfverfe  beam» 
ropes  and  pailies  are  fufpended  to  hoist  up  the  devotee.  He  then  is  brocy^t 
out,  attended  by  a  number  of  people  dancing  before  him«s  and  is  led  thrice 
found  the  fwinging  pofi  by  the  Brahmins  and  his  relations*  with  4ottd 
flioiits,  accompanied  by  mulic.  In  ihe  mean  time  a  flieep  is  facrificed,  and 
the  blood  fprinkled  about  on  the  furrounding  multitade,  who  are  eager  that 
ft  Hiall  fall  upon  them.  Barren  women,  in  particular,  are  anxious  to  catcb 
the  drops  in  hopes  of  being  by  this  means  rendered  fruitful^  and  with  a, 
view  to  fecure  the  elBcacy  of  this  charm,  they  contrive  to  work  themfelves 
up,  during  the  c^erempn;^-,  lo  tbe  fcighcft  pitch  of  religious  delirium,  tearing 
theh  hair  and  fhriekmg  in  <1«e  wofl  dreadful  manner.  After  the  facrifice  is 
perfbrroed,  the  devotee  is  placed  on  his  belly  flat  on  the  ground;  and  two 

^ery  lar^e  books^  whicb  bave  been  previoufly  fixed  to  the  ropes  fufpended 
'^  J[  5  from 
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from  the  end  efthe  crofs-beam,  are  inferted  deep  into  the  fle(h  of  his  baclj 
juft  under  the  (boulders :  other  ropes  are  alfo  placed  under  his  bread  ain) 
acrofs  his  thighs,  to  help  to  fulkin  the  weight  of  his  body.  He  is  then 
by  Hieans  of  the  ropes  and  pulliejr,  hoifted  up  to  ihe  crols  uee,  immediately 
under  which  he  continues  lufpended;  and  in  this  pofition  be  is  drawn  round 
the  poft  two  or  three  times.  During  this  painful  ceremony  he  rejieats  a 
certain  number  of  prayers,,  and  continues  to  throw  among  the  crowd  flow- 
ers which  he  had  taken  up  with  him  for  the  purpofe:  thefe  are  confidere4 
as  facred  relicks, which  will  keep  away  all  difeafe,  and  enfure  happinefs  ever 
after;  and  the  forrounding  multitude  fcranible  for  them  as  eagerly  as  an 
£ng]i(h  mob, for  money  tlnrown  among  them." 

*'  This  ceremony  is  by  no  means  unfrequent,  and  Ihavehadoccaiionto  be 
prefent  at  more  than  one,  during  my  ffay  in  Ceylon.  The  laft  I  faw  per- 
lormed  was  at  Columbo  in  1799,  when  the  crofs  beam  brol^e,  and  the 
man  falling  to  the  ground  was  killed  on  the  fpot.  A  moor  of  the  Moply 
caft  had  previoufly  obferved  to  the  crowd,  who  were  principally  Malabars 
tof  the  fame  fe6t  with  the  devotee,  that  the  timber  was  not  ftrong  enough  to 
bear  (he  man,  and  would  certainly  break.  This  proving  adiually  to  be  the 
cafe,  (he  Malabars  affirmed  that  the  Moor  had  by  his  predidion  bewitched 
it;  and  in  reveoge  they  attacked  him  with  fuch  fury,  that  he  would  certainly 
liave  been  killed,  had  not  I  with  a  few  other  £ur(y()ean  officers  and  Sepoys 
>vhom  curiofity  had  brought  to  the  fpot,  interfered  and  refcued  him  out  of 
'  their  hands./' 

In  the  account  of  the  capture  of  Ceylon  by  the  Englifh,  the  pufil- 
lanimity  and  bafenefs  of  the  Dutch  appear  in  a  very  prominent  point 
pf  view.  After  a  minute  defcription  of  the  capital,'  Colunibo,  the 
author  obferves : 

*'  Columbo  taken  all  together  is,  for  its  iize,  one  of  the  moft  populoul  . 

!>laces  in  India.  There  is  no  part  of  the  world  where  fo  many  ditferent 
angua^es  are  fpoken,  or  which  contains  fuch  a  mixture  of  nations,  manners, 
and  religions.  Befides  Europeans,  and  Cinglefe,  the  proper  natives  of  th<j  ^ 
jfiand,  ycu  meet  fcatfered  all  over  the  town  almoft  every  race  of  Aliatics  : 
Moors  of  every  clafs,  Malabars,  Trayancorians,  Malays,  Hindoos,  Gentoos, 
Chinefe,  Perfians,  Arabians,  Turks,  Maldiyians,  Javians,  and  natives  of  all 
%he  Alialic  iile^i;  Pcrfees,  pr  worfliippers  of  fire,  who  would  fooner  have 
their  houfes  burnt  and  themfelves  periQi  in  the  flames,  than  employ  any 
means  to  extinguifli  it.  There  are  alfo  a  number  of  Africans,  Cafrees,  Bu- 
ganefe  a  mixed  race  of  Africans  and  Afiatics;  befides  the  half-cafis,  people 
of  colour,  and  other  races  which  proceed  from  a  mixture  of  the  original  ones. 
Each  of  thefe  different  clafles  of  people  has  it5  own  iqanners,  cufioms,  and 
language. 

"  The  language  fpolcen  mofl  univerfally  both  by  the  Europeans  and 
Afiatics  who  refbrl  to  Columbo,  is  the  Portugufe  of  India,  a  bafe  corrupt 
cjialect,  ahogeliier  different  from  that  f])riken  in  Portugal.  It  may  indeed 
be  confidcred  as  a  barbarous  comj)ound  of  a  number  of  Indian"  languages 
combined  with  feveral  European,  among  which  the  French  is  very  dillin- 
guiihable.  Tiiougl^  (his  dialect  be  confidcred  as  the  moft  vulgar  of  any,  yet 
it  is  a  very  ufeful  and  even  necefl'ary  acquifition,  as  in  moft  of  the  f*ettle- 
inenls  on  the  coaft,  particularly  thofe  which  have  been  in  the  pofTeffion  of 
the  Du  ch,  it  is  common  to  meet  with  both  Moors  and  Malabars  who  fpeak 
it.    On  Ceylon  it  is  particularly  ufeful  to  be  underflood ;  ^nd  indeed  witht 
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tonxt  it,  a  per(bn  finds  it  impoiiible  to  maintain  any  converfation  with  th\$' 
Dutch  ladies,  as  they  feldom  addrcfs  one  iii  any  other.  This  lad  circum* 
iiance  a  good  deal  hirprifed  me»  as  in  every  other  place  I  always  found 
^very  thing  accounted  vulgar,  the  particular  abhorrence  of  the  ladies.  And 
jet  the  Dutch  ladies  at  Columbo  hardly  ever  altcmpt  to  fpeak  even  in  their 
^wn  families  and  to  their  own  connections  in  Outch^  although  it  is  reckoned 
the  polite  language.  I  am  apt  to  attribute  their  adherence  to  the  vulgar 
Portuguefe,  to  their  habits  of  frequent  ^A  fsiinlltar  iaiercoarfe  with  their 
flaves,  who  all  fpeak  this  dialed, 

Notwithftanding  thp  difficulty  of  aocefs  to  Columbo,  and  its  total  want  of 
a  fecure  harbour  for  large  veflels,  flill  the  richnefi  of  the  di.lria  where  it  is 
fituatcd,  and  the  variety  of  articles  which  it  affords  to  commerde,  render  it 
a  place  of  very  coiilidmble  trade.  It  is  much  frequented  on  this  account 
both  by  Europeans  and  the  native  of  the  diifecnt  coalfs  of  India;  and  the 
duties  on  imports  and  exports  bring  a  revenue  of  fome  confequence  to 
Government,  ft  is  from  this  dillricl  that  large  quantities  of  cinnamcm  and 
pepper,  the  (laple  fpices  of  the  itlaikl  are  yearly  tranfported  to  Europe  In 
veilcis,  which  touch,  here  on  purpK>ie  on  their  voyage  from  Madras  and  Ben- 
gal. A  great  quantity  of  arru*k  is  made  in  the  neighbouhood  oF  Columbo, 
and  the  ptber  diflridls  along  the  weft  coafl.  This  liquor  is  i-^'nt  to  our 
fettletpents  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay;  and  in  return  thefe  fend  ric^. 
and  other  articles  with  which  Ceylon  is  not  able  to  fupply  its  own  confump- 
tion.  A  large  quantity  of  coya  rope,  or  cordage,  is  alio  manuf'adlured  here, 
and  fuppHes  of  it  are  Tent  to  our  (hips  on  the  various  (lations  in  thole  feas. 
A  number  of  inferior  articles,  the  produce  of  this  quarter  of  the  ifland,  are 
exported  by  the  Moors  and  Malabars  who  refide  here  for  that  purpofe. 
Thefe  articles  are  betel-leaf  and  areka-nut,  jaggery,  a  Ibrt  of  coarfe  blacki,fh 
iiigar,  cocoa-nuts  and  oil,  honey,  bees- wax,  caraamoms,  coral,  ivory,  fruit, 
and  a  variety  of  other  lelTcr  articltrs.  In  return  they  import  coarlJ?  cottoii 
cloths  and  calicoes,  pieces  of  printed  or  painted  cloths  for  women's  apparel, 
coarfe  rauHins,  handkerchiefs,  palampoes,  flockings,  china-ware,  tin,  copper, 
and  a  vaiietv  of  toys;  alfo  bomeloes,  a  (pecies of  fiih 'peculiar  to  Bombay, 
and  onions  from  the  fame  place,  where  they  are  remarkably  good. 

*'  The  Dutch  exaded  a  duty  of  five  per  cent,  on  all  thefe  exports  and 
imports,  which  is  fiill  continued  by  our  Government.*' 

The  very  important  harbour  of  Trincomal6  is  fituated  on  the  op- 
pofite  fide  of  the  Ifland  to  Columbo.  • 

It  is  a  faft,  unfortunately  but  too  well  eftablifhed,  that  the  Dutch 
htive,  almoil  invariably,  whenever  aduated  by  revenge,  ftimuJated  by 
jealoufy,  or  impelled  by  intereft,  difplaycd  a  cruel,  ferocious,  and 
vindidive  difpofition,  moft  difj^raceful  to  the  Chriftian  name  apd 
Charader.  But  the  inffance  of  their  barbarity^,  recorded  in  the  follow 
ing  paflage,  may  poffibly  be  ruw  to  our  readers. 

«'  The  Dutch  Government  at  Ceylan  had  always  a  regiment  of  Malays 
in  their  fervice.  That  corps  for  a  confiderable  time  pali:  feemed  to  form 
the  fTrength  of  their  garrifons,  and  were  the  only  troops  which  either  kept 
up  difciplinc,  or  displayed  any  fort  of  bravery  in  the  field.  I  have  already 
mentioned  that  it  was  from  them  alone  our  troops  met  with  any  oppofition, 
either  at  Columbo  or  Trtncomalee.  They  feemed,  indeed,  to  have  imbibed 
ficb  a  rooted  aver&on  for  th«  £nglifh,  that  there  was  at  firfl  little  appeiir* 

I  4  ance. 
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ance  of  their  ever  becoming  opr  friends.   '  This,  haired  had  been  infpircd  by 
1  he  ungenerous  policy  oF  the  Dutch,  who  endeavoured  to  fecurc  their  cb^ 
jonies  b)  <  herilhing  among  the  natives  an  implacable  detestation  of  the- 
other  European  nations,  and  in-  particular  by  reprefeniing  the  Englifh  as  a 
ration  of  crv-el  and  inhuman  tyrants,  who  carried  deftfuclion  and  opprew 
iion  wherever  lluy  came.     Thefe  bale  and  unjustifiable  arts  were  not  bow- 
ever  always  confined  to  mere  mirreprefentation;  but  the  mafiacre  of  fo- 
reigners was  ai  times  had  recourl'e  to  as  a  meafure  of  precaution*     The  in- 
famous  uffair  at  Amboyna  has  through  the  whole  wo.ld  circulated  the 
eternal  dilgrace  of  the  Dutch  name.     There  is  another  inflance  of  tbcir 
abominable  policy  which  is  let's  known  in  Europe,  but  has  excited  genera) 
indignation  in  the  Eaftern  world.     In  the  year  1798,  Captain  Packenham 
of  the  Reli fiance  happening  to  be  with  his  Qiip  at  Timar,  one  of  the  Spice 
Jflands  which  we  have  lately  conquered,  he  was  invited,  along  with  hisoP 
iicers,  by  the  Dutch  Governor  to  an  entertainment.'    Some  circumdances 
prevented  theKl^aptain  from  accepting  the  invitation:  his  oflicers  however 
went,  and  found  with  ^fionilhment  and  iiorror,  that  the  Dutch  had  made 
bofpitality  a  pretext  to  obtain  an  opportunity  bf  afiaiTniating  thsm.     They 
were  let  upon  without  the  leaft  warning,  and  ihe  fird  Lieutenant  and  one 
or  two  moie  infaniouiiy  murdered  with  Tome  Sepoys  who  attempted  to  de- 
fend their  (itficers.     The  furgeon,  however,  who  was  a  very  ftrong  man, 
with  the  aliiuance  of  a  couple  of  Sepoys,  fought  his  way  to  the  beach,  and 
tnade  good  his  retreat  to  the  (hip.     Upon  the  furgeon's  reprefenting  this 
barbjr'ous  coiidud  of  the  Dutch,  Captain  Packenham  inftantly  gave  order* 
to  fire  upon  the  town,  and  it  was  in  confecjuencc  foon  reduced  to  alhes.   The 
Dutch  inhabitants,  and  all  thole  who  were  concerned  in  the  maffacre,  fled 
precipitatt'iy  ipio  the  interior  of  the  ifland.     Several  of  the  perpetrators  of 
the  c Time  were  afterwards  taken,  and  fuffered  for  their  treachery. 

•*  In  the  lame  year,  an  unfortunate  affair  look  place  at  Amboyna,  where 
the  Malays  murdered  Lieutenant M'Crae  of  the  Company's  ter vice,  who 
happened  to  be  quartered  there ;  atd  leveVal  more  of  tiie  Englitli  officer^ 
would  have  fliaFed  his  fate,  had  they  not  been  "refcued  by  the  troops.  I 
will  not  take  upon  me  to  fay  how  lar  the  Dutch  .were  implicated  in  the 
crime  ;  but  I'rom  their  ulual  policy,  and  their  conduct  on  other  occafions,  it 
-  was  ttrongly  fuipected  that  they  had  inftigated  the  Malays  to  perpetrate  Uus 
lavage  ad." 

Captain  Pcrcival  thus  defci-ibes  the  prcfent  territory  of  the  Kirtg 
of  Candy. 

"  The  dominions  of  the  native  prince  arc  completely  cut  off  on  all  fides 
from  tlio'e  of  the  Europeans  by  alpioft  impenetrable  woods  and  mountains. 
The  pafl'es  which  lead  through  ihefe  to  the  coafts  are  extremely  fteep  and 
^ifik  ult,  and  icarcely  known  f^yen  by  iht  natives  themlelves.  As  ioon  as 
we  advance  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  from  the  coaits  a  country  prefents  il- 
felf  greatly  differing  from  the  (ea-coait  both  in  foil,  climate,  and  appear- 
ance. After  aUendiiig  the  mountains  and  p^fling  the  woods,  we  find  ourr 
iieJves  iii  the  ni.dft  of  a  countrjj  not  advanced  many  fiages  beyond  the  firft 
fiatcLof  improvement,  and  which  we.are  atlonilhed  to  find  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  highl)  cultivated  fields  which  mrround  Columbo.  As  w« 
advance  toward-  (he  centre  (»f  the  ifland,  the  country' gradually  rifes,  aod 
the  woods  and  i.ioiinlains  which  fepacate  thefeveral  ports  of  the  country  be- 
{X)me  more  iieep  aud  impervious, 

'     ■    '• '-  ^'IV 
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*♦  It  is  fn  the  midft  of  thefe  faftnclTes  that  the  native  Prince  ftill,  pre« 
(erves  thofe  remains  of  territory  and  power  \yUich  liave  been  left  him  4ijf 
fuoceltive  invaders.  His  dominions  are  now  much  reduced  in  (izc;  lor  t>c- 
iides  the  whole  of  the  fea-coalh  which  were  of  any  value,  the  Dutch*  ia 
their  various  attacks  during  the  laft  ^enlurj,  have  coni rived  to  get  into 
their  power  every  iracl  from  which  they  could  derive  either  emolument  at 
fecunty.  Thofe  provinces  which  (itli  remain  to  hiin  are  Nourecaiava  and 
Hotcourly  towards  the  imrth  and  north-well ;  while  Matuly^  comprehending 
the  diftri6ts  of  Bintana,  Velas,  and  Panoa,  with  a  few  others,  occupiet 
thofe  parts  more  to  the  eallward.  To  the  fouihead  lies  Ouvah,  a  pro- 
vince of  fpme  note,  and  giving  the  king  one  f»f  liis  titles.  The  weftern 
parts  are  chiefly  included  in  the  provinces  of  Colcmal  and  Hotteracorley. 
Thele  different  provinces  are  fubdivided  into  corles  or  di (Uriels  and  en-' 
lircly* belong  to  the  native  prince.  It  is  neediefs  to  recount  the  names  of 
^hofie  divifions  which  /Iretch  toVvards  the  fca-coail,  and  are  now  chiefly  in 
our  polfeflTion. 

"  In  thehigheft  and  mofl  centrical  part  of  the  native  king's  dominions 
lie  the  corles  or  counties  of  Oudanourand  Tatanour,  in  which  are  iitiiated 
the  two  principal  cities.  Thefe  counties  take  the  pre-eminence  of  ail  the 
rest,  and  are  both  better  cultivated,  and  more  populous  than  any  of  the 
50ihcr  dirtriols,  and  are  diftinguiihed  b)  the  jgeneral  name  of  Condc  Udda; 
fvfuie  ox  cande  \i\  the  native  language  signii^ing  a  mountain,  and  udda  the 
grcateft  or  higheft. 

"  This  province  of  Conde  Udda  is  even  more  inacceflible  than  the 
others,  and  forms  a<5  it  were  a  lepa. ate  kingdom  of  itfel:.  On  every  lidc  it  , 
is  furrounded  by  lofty  mountains  cmered  willi  wood,  and  the  paths  by 
which  it%is entered  feem  little  more  than  iKe  tracts  of  wild  bcaP.s.  Guards  • 
are  ftationed  all  around  to  prevent  both  entrance  and  elcape;  for  defjnoc 
they  might  feem  entirely  fuperfluous,  did  we  not  recoiled  that  the  pene- 
verance  of  the  Dutch  overcame  all  thefe  oblUcles,  and  forced  a  way  into 
the  very  centre  of  this  natural  forlificalion. 

**  In  thediftridftf  Tattanour  lies  Candy,  the  royal  refidence  and  (he  ca- 
pital of  the  native  prince's  dominions.  It  is  fituated  at  (he  diJtance  of 
eighty  miles  from  Columbo,  and  twice,  as  fa*r  from  Trincoraalee,  in  the 
midd  of  lofty  and  Heep  hills  covered  with  thick  jungle.  The  narrow  and 
difficult  pafTes  by  which  it  is  approached  are  interlecled  with  Ihick  hedge* 
of  thorn ;  and  hedges  of  the  fame  fort  are  drawn  round  the  hills  in  the  vi- 
rinity  of  Candy  4ike  lines  of  cirtumvallation.  Through  them  the  only  pal- 
.  fagc  is  by  gates  of  the  f^me  thorny  materials,  fo  contrived  as  to  be  drav\'ii 
i»p  and  let  dgwn  by  ropes.  When  the  Candians  are  obliged  to- retreat 
within  thefe  barriers,  they  cut  the  ropes,  and  then  it  is  impolhble  to  ftirce 
^  paHage  except  by  burning  down  the  gates,  which  jrom  their  gseen  ftafe, 
and  the  condant  annoyance  of  the  enemy  flieltered  behind  them,  would 
prov«  an  enterprife  of  time  and  difficulty.  Thefe  hedge-rows  form  the 
jrhief  fortifications  of  Candy.  The  Mali-vagonga  alfo  nearly  furrounds  tho 
hlli  dn  which  it  (lands  :  the  river  is  here  broad,  rocky,  and  rapid ;  a  very 
.  iirid  guard  is  kept  on  it,  and  every  one  who  pafles  or  repalles^  is  clofejjf 
watched  and  examined. 

*f  The  city  itfelf  is  a  poor  mi ferab^e- looking  place/ furrounded  by  a  mad 
vrall  of  no  ft rength  whatever.  It  has  been  leveral  times  burnt  by  Euro- 
peans) and  was  once  deferted  hy  the  king,  who  retired  to  a  more  inaccef- 
^{^Ifl  p%rt  Qf  )l^  4ominiQn$,    {t  is  iipon  occafion  gf  the  efflbaify  of  General 

Macdowal, 
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IMacdowa!,  an  account  of  which  is  fubjoincd  to  this  volume,  thit  any  in- 
formatioD  concerning  the  prefent  ftate  of  Candy  his  be«n  obfarned ;  and 
«ven  then  it  could  be  little  more  than  guefled  at,  as  ihe  eniballador  and  hii 
furte  were  admitted  only  by  torch-light,  and  alwa)'s  retired  before  bieak 
of  day.  From  what  could  then  l)C'obren'ed,  the  city  con  (ills  of  a  long 
ilraggling  ftrcet  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill;  the  houfes  me^n  and  low, 
but  with  their  foundations  raifed  in  fuch  a  manner  above  the  level  of  the 
ftreet  that  they  appear  quite  lofty  to  paifengers.  The  reafon  of  this  ex- 
traordinary taile  IS  to  enable  the  king  to  hold  his  aflemblies  of  th.c  people 
and  to  have  his  elephant  and  buffalo  fights  in  the  ftreet,  without  inter- 
fering with  the  houfes.  When  the  king  paffes  along  the  ftreet,  noae  of 
tlie  inhabitants  are  allowed  (o  appca:r  before  their  houfi^s,  or  the  pnihs  on 
a  level  with  them,  as  that  would  be  attended  witji  the  heinous  indecorum 
of  placing  a  fubje£l  higher  than  the  prince  defcended  of  the  iun. 

"  At  the  upper  end  of  this  f^rect,  Hand?  the  palace,  a  poor  manfion  for 
the  abode  of  a  king.  It  is  furrounded  with  high  Jtgne  walls,  and  coniifts 
of  two  fquares,  one  within  the  other.  In  the  inner  of  thele  are  the  royal 
apartments,  and  it  is  there  that  the  court  is  held  and  audiences  given.  The 
exterior  of  the  palace  and  the  red  of  the  city  could  be  but  very  partially 
obferved  by  thofe  who  attended  General  Macdowal,  owing  to  the  prefurc 
of  the  crowd,  and  the  dazzling  geare  of  the  tc^rches.  By  eveiy  account 
indeed  which  I  havelieard,  Candy  contains  nothing  worthy  of  notice,  and 
from  the  want  of  either  wealth  or  induilry  among  the  inhabitants  it  is  not 
indeed  to  be  expedhjd  that  any  thing  could  be  met  with  in  this  ftraggling 
village  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  travpilef." 

The  other  towns  and  parts  of  the  Candian  tcrritofy  exhibit  the 
fji^mc  appearances  of  wretchednefs  and  miftruft ;  the  prince's  authd* 
^ity  isabfolute;  his  will  is  law,  and  his  people  are  infulted,  degraded, 
and  opprcflcd,  in  every  poffible  way.  The  nati*rcs  of  Ceylon  are  di- 
vided into  four  cafts,  the  members  of  which  never  intermarry  with 
each  other. 

"  All  thefe  four  cafls,  according  to  the  Indian  cufloms,  continue  un» 
aningled:  the  fon  purfues  the  profeSion  of  his  father  from  generation  to  ge» 
Herat  ion,  and  love  as  well  as  ambition  is  confined  to  the  call  in  which  a  man 
happens  to  be  born.  But  befides  thefe  cafls,  there  is  here  as  in  other  parts 
of  India,  a  wretched  race  of  outcafts,  the  martyrs  from  age  to  age  of  this 
barbarous  and  unnatural  inflitution.  Thofe  who  by  any  crime,  or  neglect 
of  fuperflitious  rites,  have,  according  to  the  decree  of  tho  prief^s,  forfeited 
their  cafl,  are  not  only  condemned  to  infamy  thcnil-lves,  but  their  children 
and  childrens'  children  to  all  generations  are  fuppolcd  to  thare  in  the  guilt 
and  contamiiiation.  No  one  of  another  cafl  will  intermarry'with  them  i 
ihey  are  allowed  to  exercife  no  trade  or  profelfion,  nor  to  approach  any  of 
|h©  human  race  but  the  partners  of  their  mifery  ;  nay  if  they  even  by  acci- 
dent touch  any  thing,  it  is  reckoned  polluted  and  accurfod.  As  they  are 
not  allowed  to  work,  they  are  obliged  to  beg  continually  for  fuftenance^ 
I  and  thus  from  generation  Mo  generation  become  a  dead  weight  on  fbciety. 
*As  thefe  wretched  people  are  by  the  iron  ceptre  of  fuperfliiion  already  de- 
graded to  a  (late  which  cannot  be  exceeded  in  vilenefs  and  infamy^  aii4 
cannot  by  ^any  good  conduct  ever  retrieve  their  condition  ;  fo  they  have  no 
feHraiot  to  preveiU  Ihem  from  being  guilty  of  tl^e  mofl  deteftahle  cFimim 
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Jt  would  certainly  be  aa  obje6l  worthy  the  attention  of  any  government  tUt 
attempt  converting  this  lo(t  body  of  men  to  fome  ufeful  pu^ofe ;  and  it  i» 
plain*that  the  diipelling  their  fuperditioua  notioms  by  the  introdudion  of 
another  fyHem  of  religion,  muli  be  the  fitfi  ilep  towards  effe^ing  this  faia* 
tary  improvenient    .  .  , 

•'  Theie  people  of  no  caft  are  obliged  to  pay  tlie  loweft  of  the  otlier  Ca* 
jiadiansas  much  refpedt  and  reverence  as  ealtern  fervilily  ordains  the  latter 
to  pay  to  the  king.  As  tradition  among  barbarous  nations  never  wants  a  le* 
gend  to  account  for  the  origin  of  evi:Ty  inrillution,  the  cruelty  exercifed 
towards  the  outcal^s  is  justified  by  the  recital  of  a  crime  faid  to  have  beeit 
anciently  committed  by  them.  It  is  told  that  this  race  of  people  oncer 
formed  a  particular  caft,  vyho  were  emp!o>ed  as  the  king's  hunters ;  that 
upon  fome  provocation  they  fupplied  ^is  table  with  human  flelh  in  place  of 
venifon ;  and  that  upon  the  dilcovety  of  this  atrocious  a6)|  the  king  doomed 
tbem  to  be  outcafts  frOm  fociely  for  ever.  This  ridiculous  fable,  I  mention 
merely  to  (hew  the  extent  to  which  the  natives  of  the  ifiand  imagine  th4  > 
•  king  entitled  to  carry  his  authority." 

The  manner  of  catching  elephants  in  Ceylon  is  very  different  from 

thatobferved  in  Africa,  or  in  any  other  country  of  which  we  recoiled 

to  have*  read.     It  difplays  a  degree  of  ingenuity,  perfeverance,  and 

courage,  on  the  part  of  the  Ceylonefe,  which  infpires  a  favourable 

;  idea  of  their  character. 

[  "  For  a  month  or  two  previous  to  the  elephant-hunt,  the  natives  arc  em- 
\  ployed  in  encjofing  a  large  fpace  of  ground  in  the  midst  oi  a  tope  of  cocoa- 
irees,  and  adjoyiing,  or  perhaps  encompading  a  tank  or  pond  of  water. 
Tlieenclofureconfilisof  large,  Ifrong  polls,  ulualJy  of  cocoa-wood,  driven 
6rmly  into  the  ground,  and  faftened  and  connected  together  by  ftrong  ropes 
and  the  branches  of  the  contiguous  trees  interwoven.  The  incloiure  is  co-^ 
vered  with  buOies  and  boughs,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  ports  or  the  ropes  fron^ 
being  fcen.  The  way  leading  into  this  inclofed  fpace  is  by  long,  aarrow, 
and  circuitous  paths  fenc  ed  on  each  fide  in  the  manner  already  delcribed* 
and  approaching  in  every  different  direction.  Befidcs  thele  paths,  whjch 
are  fulficiently  large  to  admit  the  elephant,  there?  are  various  other  very  nar- 
row ones  to  allow  the  hunters  to  advance  towards  hiai  and  retreat  occav 
fionally  without  his  being  able  to  purfuethem.     Within  the  large  enclofure  f 

\   are  feveral  fmaller  compartments  formed  with  paths  leading  into  them ;  and  \ 

I  one  ftraight  path  is  prepared  at  the  further  end  to  lead  out  the  elephant 
when  he  is  (ecured.  The  whole  has  the  appearance  of  one  large  laby^ 
rinth;  and  its  conflrudion  difplays  a  very  conliderable  degree  of  inge* 
nuity.  ■ 

"  As  fbon  as  all  this  work,  which  occupies  fome  -time,  is  finidied,  the  a 

Moodeliers  and  other  principal  men  among  the  Cinglef'e  fet  about  collecting; 
tl»c  pealants  from  every' quarter;  and  a  vaft  number  of  men,  women>  and 
phildren,  furniHi^d  with  drums  and  other  noify  inftruments,  are  fpeedily  a^-  , 
fcmbled.  Thp  woods  are  immediately  befet  on  ail  fides  by  this  multitude  ; 
>;'hen  aay  light  fails  them  they  find  their  way  through  the  thicks  by  torch- 
light, and  they  are  furniihed  with  fire  arms  to  defend  themfelves  from  any 
Tudden  attack  of  the  h^ih  oC  prey  which  infell  the  forefts.  The  elephants 
jre  by  this  time  reduced  to  great  extremities  by  thirll,  as  guards  have  been 
for  fome  days  previous  flationed  at  all -the  lakes  and  ponds  of  water  to 
fp|htei^  them  awav  ^  and  nqvy  they  find  themfelves  roufed  iiom  theip 
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faaun(s  in  al!  dir«djons  bv  loud  noifes  and  the  glare  of 'torches.  One  qrtzT' 
t«r  ala»ie,  the  eucio lure  I  have  deicribed,  remains  undiiiurbed,  and  btrr« 
theysre  prefented  both  with  a  peaceful  retreat  and  plenty  of  water.  To 
tiiis  fpot  therefore  they  ail  repair^  and  are  frequently  compelled  to  halteu 
their  flepn  by  the  approaching  noifes  which  cuntiniialfy  alfail  theai  frouj  (be 
rear.  On  coming  to  (he  entr^ance  of  the  paths  leading  to  the  enclolure, 
tiieir  natural  fagact<y  enables  them  to  perceive  the  altered  appearance  of 
llie  place:  the  fences  and  narrow  paths>  where  (b  little  room  is  left  for 
tlieir  natAjral  exeitiun,  makes  them  iufped  that  danger  is  at  hand  aiKi  a 
iiiare  laid  ^r  them  ;  and  they  begin  to  (hew  every  fymptom  of  dread  and 
condernation.  No  time  however  is  left  them  for  deliberation,  nor  ai>y  op» 
f»ortunity  of  retreat;  from  the  right  and  the  left,  as  well  as  from  behiod«tbe 
ttoife  and  cUmour  of  enemies  immediately  prefs  upon  them. 

'*  Urged  on  in  this  manner;  they  at  length  enter  the  paths,  and  pa(b  for* 
ward  till  they  reach  the  large  fpace  of  the  enctofure.  As  foon  as  they  are 
Ihus  iecuredf  tame  elephants  are  fent  in  after  them,  and  all  the  avenue*' 
^int,  except  thole  narrow  paths  by  which  the  natives  are  to  approach  them, 
Tl>e  hunters  now  advance  bv  thefe  in  all  directions,  and  ufe  every  means  to 
fcparate  the  elephants,  and  drive  |hem  fingly  into  the  i'maller  corapart- 
fjienls  which  are  contained  within  the  large  enclofure.  On  tUis  being  c^ 
<l;ded,  the  only  thing  that  remains  is  to  ler.ure  them  with  ropes.  The  tame 
elephants  are  here  of  the  moU  etfedlual  fertrice  to  the  hunters,  apd  greiidy 
atliit  them  in  throwing  ropes  round  the  legs  and  neck  of  die  wild  aniroals, 
As  foon  as  the  wild  elephant  is  made  fj^fc  with  ropes^  Jie  is  led  out  by  (he 
flraight  path  prepared  tor  the  purpofe,  and  made  faft  Jo  the  ftrongcft  trees 
on  the  outdde  of  the  labyrinth.  The  hunters  then  renew  the  fame  procefs 
with  the  reft,  till  ail  tfee  fclv.'phants  within  the  pnclofor^  .axe  fucceffively  fe- 
cured. 

'*  If'frcquently  happens  that  the  elephants  when  firft  caught  are  veryunr 
roly  and  violent ;  in  which  cafe  it  is  neceflary  to  have  recourle  to  the  powers 
and  fagacity  of  the  tame  one^.  The  latter,  when  they  perceive  their  wild 
brother  is  unmanageable,  fall  ^  to  joftling  him,  and  belabouring  him  with 
tlieir  trunks,  till  fuch  time  as  they  have  rendered  him  perfe6lly  calm  and 
compliant.  They  are  alfo  very  auiduous  in  watching  all  his  motions^  and 
prevent  him  from  making  any  fudden  attack  on  their  keepers. 

'*  In  1797,  no  bfc  than  one  hundred  and  feventy-fix  elephants,  taken  iji 
this  manner,  were  fent  over  by  Adam's  bridge  t"rom  Ceylon  to  the  Conti- 
nent. On  their  way  I  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  thefe  imraenfe  znU 
ma  Is  at  the  Grand  Paf^  beyond  Colum1)o.  One  of  them  was  exceedingly 
large  and  tall,  and  furpafled  in  fize  even  the  royal  elephant  in  the  poflcU 
(ii»n  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  which  I  faw  near  his  palac*  of  Chepauk. 
Thefe  animals,  though  fo  btely  taken  in  a  wild  ftate,  appeared  quite  frac- 
t'ablo,  ftiewed  no  fymptom  of  being  roifchievous,  and  readily  obeyed  their 
ki-repcrs.  x  . 

'  ••'  The  fuperiority  of  the  elephants  of  Ceylon  does  not  confift  in  their 
fize,  (for  they  are  in  generul  not  fo  talj  as  thoie  on  the  Continent;)  but  ia 
their  greater  hardinefs  and  powers  for  exertion,  in  their  docility  and  free- 
dom from  vice  and  paflion.  The  natives  are  fo  polFelfed  with  the  idea  of 
the  excellcncfi  of  their  own  elephants,  as  to  affirm  that  the  elcfphants  of  all  • 
other  parts  of  the  world  make  obeilance  befoi'e  tbofe  of  Ceylon,  and  thos 
in'tiiTclively  acknowledge  therr  fuperiority. 

•'  Theljp  lords  of  the  foreft,  though  from  their  fi^  and  ftrength  formid- 
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Mt  to  tXi  lU  other  inhabitants,  thenifelves  live  in  continnml  spprehension 
of  a  fmail  reptile,  ogauist  which  neither  their  fagacit^  nor  their  pro we(% 

I  can  at  all  defend  them.  This  diminutive  creature  gets  into  the  trunk  of  the  ^ 
€ie{)hant,  andpurfaes  ifscourfe  till  it  finally  fixes  in  his  head,  and  by  keep- 
ing him  in  continual  agony,  at  length  torments  the  (lupendous  animal  to 
death.  So  dreadfully  afraid  are  the  elephants  of  this  dangerous  enemy, 
that  they  uie  a  variety  of  precautions  to  prevent  his  attacks ;  and  never 
lay  their  trunks  to  the  ground,  except  when  to  gather  or  feparate  their 
ibod. 
"  The  firaggles  which  the  elephants  make  to  prevent  themfelves  from 

i  bemg  fecured,  and  the  violence  employed  to  render  them  tame,  produce  a 
number  of  accidents  of  which  fome  of  them  ^ie  while  others  are  rendered 
completely  ufelefs.  Not  above  the  half  of  t ho fe  driven  into  the  enclofure^ 
or  otherwife  faken>  can  he  preferved  from  injury  to  as  to  be  aflerwardt 
brought  to  fale.     The  hunt  in  1797  was  the  greateft  ever  known.** 

I     The  ichneumon  of  the  Ead  is  another  curious  and  valuable  animal^ 
I  as  will  appear  from  the  following  account  of  it. 

"  The  Indian  ichneumon  is  a  fmall  creature,  in  appearance  betwetn  « 
weazel  and  a  mungoofe.     \t  is'of  infinite  ufe  to  the  natives,  from  its  inve- 
terate enmity  tofnak,es,  which  would  otherwife  render  every  footflep  of  the 
traveller  dangerous.     The  proofs  of  faffacity  which  I  have  feen  in  this  lit- 
tle animal  are  truly  furprifing,  and  afford  a  beautiful  inftance  of  the  wif- 
doiD  with  which  rrovidence  has  fitted  the  powers  of  every  aiiimal  to  itt 
particular  (ituation  on  the  globe.     This  diminutive  creature,  on  feeing  a 
tbakeever  fo  large,  will  Inftantly  dart  on  it  and  (eize.it  by  the  throat,  pro- 
vided he  finds  hinifelf  in  an  open  place  where  he  has  an  opportunity  of  ran* 
ning  to  a  certain  herb,  which  he  knows  intlinclively  to  be  an  antidote 
,  a/^in/l  the  poLi'on  of  the  bite,  if  he  thould  happen  to  receive  one,    I  was 
prefent  al  an  experiment  tried  at  Columbo  to  afcertatn  the  reality  of  this 
circumftance.     The  ichneumon,  procured  for  the  purpofe,  was  firtt  (hewh 
the  fuake  in  a  cble  room.     On  being  let  down  to  the  ground,  he  did  not 
difcover  any  inclination   whatever  to  attack  his  enemy,  but  ran  prying 
about  the  room  to  difcover  Jf  there  was  any  hole  or  aperture  by  which  he. 
might  ge\  out.     On  finding  none,  he  returned   hazily  to  his  roafter,  and 
I  placing  hirafelf  in  his  bofou),  could  not  by  any  means  be^  induced  to  quit 
i  *,  Of  face  the  fnake.     On  being  carried  out  >of  the  hoafe,  however,  and 
r  bid  down  near  his  antagonist  in  an  open  place,  he  infiantly  flew  at  the  fnalte 
|.  and  foon  deployed  it.     He  then  fuddenly  difappeared  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  again  returned  as  foon  as  he  had  found  tiie  herb  and  eat  of  it.     Thia 
'  ttfeful  indinA  in)])els  the  animal  to  have  r^ourfe  to  the  herb  on  all  occa- 
tions,  where  it  is  engaged  with  a  fnake,  whether  poilbnous  or  not.     The 
one  employed  in  this  experiment  was  of  the  harmlefs  kind,  and  procured 
for  the  purpofe.** 

Among  the  birds  ff  CcyFon,  the  honey- ii rd  znd  the  tailor  iird  att 
the  moft  curious,  4>articu]ar1y  the  former.  ^ 

"  Among  a  great  variety  o{  fmaller  birds,  we  particularly  difiingaifh  the 
honey-bird.  It  is  fo  called  from  a  particular  inftind  by  vvliich  it  difcoveri 
the  honey  concealed  in  trees.  As  if  defigced  for  the  lervice  oPthe  human 
ip"pie5,  this  birdcpntinues  to  flutter  about  and  make  a  great  noife  till  it  hat 
^tu^cu^d  ilhe  notice  of  fome  perfon,,  and  induced  him  to  fellow  the  courfe  it 

.    points 
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]point8  oK  4o  him*  It  then  flutters  befpre  him,  till  it  has  led  hiai  ia  die  iT0i 
ivbere  the  bees  have  lodged  their  treafure.  The  man  then  carries  off  the 
honey,  leaving  a  little  for  the  ufe  of  the  bird,  which  filently  and  contentedly 
vatcpes  till  it  is  permitted  to  enjoy  its  rewards  As  foon  as  it  has  eaten  up 
its  portion,  it  renews  its  noife^  and  goe&  in  quell  of  another  tree,  followed 
}^y  the  m^n,  who  finds  a  guide  here  provided  for  him  by  nature. 

"  Tihe  t^iIor-bir4  is  particularly  remarkable  for  the  art  with  which  it 
<»Di}ruc^s  its  neil.  This  bird  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  not  exceeding  three 
inches  in  length,  and  llender  in  proportion.  To  prevent  the  poffibility  of 
i$»  little  ned  being  Oiaken  down,  it  contrives  to  attach  it  in  fuch  a  manner 
%o  the  leaves  of  the  tree,  that  both  mufl  (land  or  fall  together.  The  neft  ii 
foojQfid  of  leaves «which  it  picks  up  from  the  ground;  and  it  contrives,  bj 
jope^ns  of  its  (lender  bill  and  fome  fine  fibre$>  which  it  utes  as  needle  nnd 
Ihre^^  to  few  theie  leaves  to  thole  growing  on  the  tre,e  with  great  dexte* 
rity.  Hence  it  receives  the  name  of  the  tailor-bird.  The  lining,  which 
confifts  of  down,  adds  little  to  the  weight  of  the  neft,  which  is  fcarcely  felt 
«n  the  twig  that  fopports  it." 

«  Poifonous  fnakes  and  alligators  abound  in  th^  woods  and  rivers  of 
<^eyIon.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  ifland  produces  abundance  of 
many  of  the  neceflaries .lind  luxuries  of  life.*  Cinnamon  may  be  called 
Its  ftaple  produce ;  it  yields  pepper  j  the  tea-plant  has  been  round  wild 
in  the  woods,  of  a  kind  equal  to  the  bcft  tea- plants  of  China  }  the  foil 
^nd  climate  are  congenial  to  the  growth  of  fugar  and  coffee;  rice  is 
iplentifpl ;  fruits  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds  flourifh  here  ^  and  manf 
.of  the  valuable  %voods  are  natives  of  Ceylon.  Captain  Percival  offers 
.many  ufeful  fuggeftions  for  the  improvement  of  this  important  fettle- 
0»ent,  in  various  refpe^s,  which  are  endded  to,  and  will  no  doubt  ex- 
perience, the  attention  of  our  government ;  and  we  confider  his  work 
jiB  a  valuable  addition  to  the  accounts  already  publifhed  of  difierent 
farts  of  our  Eaftern  Empire. 


.Michaclis'i  IntroduSiion  to  the  New  Tejiament* 
[Continued  from  jP.  13.) 

OUR  author  having  eftabliflied  the  authenticity  of  the  books  of 
the  New  Teftament,  proceeds,  in  his  third  chapter^  to  inquire 
into  their  infpiration.  With  refpedt  to  the  hidorical  books,  he  julllf 
obferves^  that  this  is  not  a  matter  of  fo  much  importance  as  their 
authenticity  ;  becaufe  a  man  of  veracity  may,  without  the  aid  of  in- 
fpiration,  faithfully  record  what  he  has  feen  and  heard.  The  miracles 
performed  by  oyr  Saviour  would  be  complete  evidence  of  his  divine  j 
.miffion,. whether  the  hiftorian  of  thofe  miracles<were  infpired  or  notj 
and  the  dodrines  which  he  taught  would  be  the  do&rines  of  God, 
though  committed  to  writing  by  the  powers  of  mere  Aen.  He  con- 
tends, however,  that  the  golpels  of  §t.  Matthew  and  St.  John  arc  un- 
doubtedly infpircd,  becaufe  they  were  written  by  apoftles,  to  whom 
.our  Lord  had  promifed  that  the  Holy  Ghoft  fhould  <<  teach  them  all 
Ih  ings,  and  brin^  all  things  to  their  remembrancei  whatfoevertiie  hsi  I 
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fa5d  unto  them  ;"  but  he  abandons  the  infptiration  6f  the  gofpel  by  St. 
Lu^e,  and  feems  more  Jhan  inclined  to  give  up  that  of  St.  Mark. 

It  is  very  diiBcult  to  enter  into  argument  with  him  on  this  fubjefl; 
becaufe  he  has  not  defined  what  he  means  by  injptration^  and  the 
omiilion  is  not  well  fupplied  ly  ihe  editor ;  but  whatever  be  the  im- 
.port.of  that  word,  there  is  no  good  reafon  to  confider  it  as  clenotinga 
gift,  which  was  beftowed  on  the  apoftles  alone.     The  number  of  dif- 
ciples,  on  whom  the  Huly  Ghoft  defcended  on  the  day  of  Pcntecoft, 
was  a  hundred  and  twenty  ;  and  had  St.  Mark  and  St.  Liike  been  of 
that  number j  every  argument  which  is  here,  urg'^d  for  the. infpi ration 
of  the  firft  and  laft  gofpels,  would  have  proved,  with  equal  force,  the 
inrpiratioh  of  the  fecond  and  third.    But  there  is  no  reafon  to  fuppofc 
that  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  were  confined  even  to 
thoflp  hundred  and  twenty  men.     They  feem  to  have  been  very  gene- 
fally  beftowed  on  the  firft  converts  to  the  faith  ;  for  the  apoftles  could 
oot,  otherwife,  have  defied  the  multitude  ofdifciples  to  look  out  among 
ihemfelves  ieven  men  full  ef  the  Holy  Ghcji^  whom  they  might  appoint 
to  the  dfficc  of  deacon.     Nor  were  thefe  efFufions  of  the  Spirit  pecu- 
liar to  the  yewijh  Church.     Lord  Barrington  has  proved  with  the 
force  of  dcmonftration,*  that  the  various  gifts  of  the  Spirit  enume^r 
fated  by  St.  Paul  were  very  plentifully  beftowed  upon  all  the  firft 
churches  of  the  Gentiles ;  and,  therefore,  granting  that  St.  Mark  and 
St.  Luke  were  converted  long  after  our  Lord's  afcenfion,  it  is  much 
more  than  probable,  that  thofe  gifts  were  beftowed  upon  them,  fince^ 
it  is  paft  difpute  that  they  were  helps  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  4h« 
performance  of  theif  apoftolical  duties.    But  if  this  be  granted,  fureLy 
it  is  incredible  that  the  degree  of  infpiration,  which  enabled  them  to 
freacb  the  gofpel  to  /Wiv/V/irtf/aflemblies,  was  withdrawn  from  them, 
•when  they  fat  down  to  write  that  gofpel.  for  the  ufe  of  the  church  in 
every  age  and  in  every  nation. 

Our  author's  reafoning  on  this  fubjefl  is  often  inconcluHve,  and 
fometimes  contradidory  ;  and  the  whole  chapter,  when  compared- 
with  that  in  which  he  treats  of  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Tefta* 
ment,  is  a  piece  of  very  crude  Compofition  indeed.  Even  the  notes 
of  the  editor  are  lefs  fattsfadoty  than  ufual ;  and  on  one  occafion, 
i*hcn  he  differs  from  his  auihor^t  he  feems  to  have  forgotten,  that  Sn 
Paul  received  the  gofpel,  which  he  preached,  from  none  of  the  evan* 
gelifts,  but  by  immediate  revelkiion  from  Jefus  Chrift,  He  has,  how- 
fever,  enumerated  various  authors  whom  tlie  ftudent  of  theology  will 
dow^ll  to  confult  for  that  information  which  he  will  not  receive 
from  Mtchaelis,  rcfpeSing  the  infpiration  of  the  books  of  the  Ncfr 
Teftament ;  and  on  that  account  his  notes  are  valuable. 

Their  value,  however,  isvery  inconfiderable,  when  they  are  com/ 


*  See  his  Jpssen  m  the  Teaching  and  IFitness  if.  the  Holy  Sfiirit.  in  Bi(hop 
Watfon's  Traas.    Vol.  IV. 
t  See  2^%6,  «Qd  Pp.  S](6r3B7. 
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pared  with  the  notes  fubjoi.jcti  to  the  'oiirth  chapter.  -In  th^t  chapfrf 
Michaelis  treats  of  the  language  of  the  New  Teftament ;  but  though 
he  difplays  much  inpenuity  ana  'ct»nliderab)e  ertrdition,  truth  compels 
U9  to  fay  thdt  fume-of  the  feflions,  into  which  the  chapter  is  divided, 
would  be  worfe  than  ufclefs,  uere  not  the  rafli  cohjedureb  of  the  au- 
thor correded  by  the  found  judgiiuit  and  folid  learning  of  the  editor^- 
who  never  contents  himfelf  with  Mex  reading. 

In  the  firft  feAion  fome  very  good  feaforis  afc^  afltgncd  why  the 
New  Teftament,  or^  at  leaft,  the  greater  part  of  it^  was  written  in 
Greek  rather  than  in  Latin,  or  any  other  lan^^tiage  which  was  ipokeit 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Chnftian  aera.     In  addition  to-them  we 
beg  leave  to  obferve^  that  the  Greek  was-tnen  more  oenerally  imder- 
flood  than  any  other  language ;  that  tfie  Holy  Ghoft  torefaw  that  ic 
would  be  of  ledger  duration^   as  a  living  language^  than  thC  Latin j 
which  alone  had  any  pretence  to  rival  it ;  and  that  it  is.poflible  to' 
write,  on  abftiad  fubjedls,  with  greater  precifidn  in  Greek  than  lit 
Latin,  or  any  other  language,   perhap  ,    that  has  ytt  been  fpokcn  by 
man.     The  number  of  books  loo  that  have  been  prcfervcd  in  the 
Greek  language,  to  which  thofe  in  the  Latin  tongue  bear  a  very  fmali 
proportion,  gives  the  mode  n  interpreter   of  the  facrcd  text  much 
afTiftance,  which  he  could  not  otherwife  have  had|  in  afcertaining  tht 
fenfe  of  an  obfcurc  p.iilagr. 

The  Greek  of  the  New  Teftament,  however,  is  not  always  pure; 
and  Michaelis  points  out,  with  confiderable  accuracy^  the  various 
•  fources  whence  its  unclailic'a)  words  and  phrafes  havr  been  derived. 
This,  fofar  from  bein*r  an  objection  to  its  autherilticity,  or  to  the  in- 
fpiration  of  its  writers,  he  (hews  t*.  be  a  very  ftrong argument  in  fup- 
port  of  both.  Of  the  advocates  ior  the  purity  of  the  New  Teiiament 
Greek,  Mr.  Marih  enumerates  (  nly  Pfochenius^  Stolberg^  Scbmiii^ 
Georgi  ^nd  Blacktuali \  and  no  otl]cr  at  prefent  occurs  to  us,  who  has 
any  claim  to  be  confide r'd  as  a  fcholar.  On  the  other  hand,  hrafmu^, 
.  Luther^  Melan^hoTiy  Camttei  i:tSy  B^za^  Drujius^  Cafaubon^  Giaffiut^ 
Gatuker^  Sohnus^  OUnrius  and  Vorjlius^  together  with  Origen  and 
Chry/oftt^trij  expref^Iy  admit  that  the  language  of  the  New  Teftament 
is  nor  claffical,  but  Jewifli  -Greek,  abounding/  with  Hcbraifm% 
Rabblnifms,  and  Syriaf.ns.  The  attempts  which  have  been  made  by 
modern  inficels  to  deduce  from  this  fadt  an  argument  again  ft  the  in- 
fpiration  of  the  apoiiles  and  evangel ifts,  are  (hewn  by  our  author  to 
have  no  force  ;  hut  perhaps  the  fubjt6l  has  never  been  more  ably 
handled  than  by  Warburton  in  his  DoSfrine  of  Grace,  In  that  work 
the  fophifms  of  Shaltclbury  and  l>r.  Middleton  are  completely  t^x- 
pofcd,  and  what,  they  urged  ds  objections  is.(hewn  to  be  the  ftronge(t 
proof  that  the  New  Teilament  can  be  nothing  elfe  than  what  it  pro- 
feflcs  to  be. 

From  this  account  of  the  language  of  the  New  Teftament  our  air- 

thor  infers  the  great  importance  of  oriental  learning  tu  the  Chriftian 

divine  ;  and  he  urges  in  particular  on  e^ery  clergyman,  as  a  duty  in* 

difpenfable,  the  ftudy  of  the  S^tuagint  tranflation  of  the.  Old  Tefla- 

,  ment. 
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ment)  of  the  works  of  Jofephus  and  the  elder  R'abb  tvs,  and  of  th6 
Syriac  verfion  of  the  New  Teftamcnt.  .To  evince  the  importance 
of  fuch  (ludtcSy  he  adually  interprets,  through  the  fevcral  fcclionsof 
this  long  chapter,  a  Variety  of  texts,  which  he  confiders  as  unintel- 
ligible to  him  who  is  ignorant  of  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  tho  pther 
dialeds  of  the  eaft ;  but,  unfortunately,  his  learned  editor  provcsn 
with  the  force  of  demonftration,  that  nine- tenths  of  his  inte  prcta-^ 
tions  are  erroneous.  Indeed  the  fuperiority  of  the  annotator  over  the 
author  is  here  fo  confpicuous,  that  we  truit  no  pr-.^chin/  baron,  for 
the  fake  of  courting  the  favour  of  fuch  men  as  Boetteger,  or  the  late 
Herder,  will  henceforth  have  the  impudence  to  reprcfcnt  the  learning 
of  England  as  inferior  to  that  of  Germany;  for  had  we  nor  other  proofs- 
of  the  erudition  of  Michaclis,  we  (hould  have  been  te^.pteJ^by  the. 
pprufal  of  this  chapter,  to  confider  him  as  one  of  thofe,  who,  with 
the  hclp*of  indexes,  make  a  great  difplay  of  literature  by  quoting 
works  which  they  never  read.  He  talks  of  Cdicifms  with  as  rnu.h, 
confidence  as  if  he  had  read  a  number  of  books  written  by  natives  of 
Ciliciaj  who  underftood  no  other  'dia|e£t  than  their  mothcr-tongue  ;. 
and  he  pronounces  woids  and  phrafes  to  be  barbarous,  though  gram- 
matical, only  becaufe  A/  never  met  with  them  in  a  claflScal  author ! 

His  general  arguments,  however,  in  behalf  of  oriental  literature 
are  unanfwerable  ;  and  though,  truding  to  his  own  knowledge  of  it, 
he  has  certainly  fallen  into  many  errors,  it  has  yet,  in  one  or  two 
inftances,  as  certainly  conduced  him  to  truth.  We  recommejnd  the 
following  interpretation  of  a  moil  important  word  to  our  methodills 
and  frue  churchmen, 

'*  Regeneratim''''^a><ifyTK<nix, — admits,  in  the  Greek,  of  feyeral  fignificatidns, 
viz.  1 .  The  Pythagorean  tranfmigration  of  a  (bul  into  a  new  body,  which/ 
in  rhe  proper  ienfe  of  the  word,  '\%  a  new  birth.  2.  The  refurredlion  of  the 
dead.  3.  A  revolution,  fuch  as  took  place  al  the  deluge,  when  a  new  race 
of  men  arofe.  4.  The  refloration  of  a  ruined  flate.  The  word  is.  ufed  in 
one  of  ihefe  fenfes,  Matth.  xix.  28,  but  not  one  of  them  is  applicable  to 
Tit.  iii.  5,  or  the  converfalion  of  Chriil  with  Nicodemus  in  the  third  chapter 
of  St.  John,  who  has  ufed,  inHead  of  the  fubHantive,  the  verb  ytml^n»ou  mi».^a. 
In  both  thefe  paHages  the  regeneration  is  afcribed  to  water,  which  circum* 
Dance  alone  might  have  led  a  commentator,  acquainted  with  the  language 
of  the  Rabbins,  to  the  right  explanation ;  efpecially  as  Chrid  himfelf  im- 
plies, by  his  anfwer  to  Nicodemus,  Ch.  iii.  10,  that  ne  is  fpeaking  of  a  re- 
generation, that  might  be  expelled  to  be  underdood  by  a  Rabbi.  Various 
have  been  the  conjedures  on  the  meaning  of  this  expreffion,  and  opinions 
have  been  formed  on  fo  important  a  fubject  and  fo  unufuaf  an  expreffion, ' ' 
without  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the*  Rabbins,  or  a  due  regard  to  the 
connexion.  It  has  been  imagined  that  Chrifl  intended  to  express  a  total 
alteration  of  religious  fentiments  and  moral  feeling,  that  was  to  be  cfFeded 
by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  and  of  bapliim.  Bul  hovv  couM  Nico- 
deonrus  fuppofe  that  this  was  the  meaning?  By  what  motive  could  Corift/ 
have  been  induced  to  have  ufed  (to  ufe)  a  term  not'only  figurative,  but  even 
taken  in  a  new  fenfe,  to  exprefs  what  he  might  have  clearly  explained  in  a 
literal  and  fimple  manner  ?    And  with  what  juftice  could  h^  cenfure  Ntco^  '" 
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.demna  ibr  fiis  ignorance  on  a  fubjed,  of  which,  according  to  this  explamr* 
iion,  he  could  ni^ver  hav«  hc«rd.  It  would  occafion  a  long  and  tedious  in* 
qutry  to  ejiter^  into  a  minute  detail  of  the  rarious  explanations  of  this  pal- 
Uige,  and  it  WiU  be  fuOicicnt  to  mention  that  which  naturally  fellows  from  » 
knowledge  of  the  Rabbinical  dodrines.  In  the  language  of  the  Rabbins, 
/•to  be  Dom  anin/*  iignifies  **  to  be  accepted  of  God  as  a  fon  of  Abiu- 
ham,  and  by  fouowing  the  example  of  his  faith  to  become  worthy  of  that 
title/*  In  tnis  fenfe  tm  connexion  is  clear,  the  language  is  fuch  as  might 
be  expelled  towards  a  maHer  in  Ifniel,  and  the  water,  to  which  Chrift  al- 
ludes, is  that  ufed  in  the  baptifm  of  a  profelyte,  to  which  the  Rabbins 
^faribed  a  fpiritud  regeneration."     (Pp«  132>  133.) 

If  this  bie  ajuft  interpretation  of  the  paflage^xand  the  arguments 
urged  for  it  fcem  to  be  iinanrwerable,  all  modern  pretenfions  to  fud- 
den  converflon — to  inftantaneous.  regeneratioh,  or  what,  among  the 
i!nethodifts,  is  called  the  mw  Urtbj  are  as  direAIy  contrary  to  &:rip* 
lure  as  to  experience.  Regeneration  is  thus  proved  to  be,  what  tho 
do£lrine  of  our  church  and  of  the  antient  fathers  uniformly  rcpre- 
f\:nts  it — <*  admiflion  into  the  church  or  family  of  Chrift  by  bap* 
tifm." 

tn  the  fifth  chapter  our  author  confiders  the  quotations  which  ap« 
pear  in  the  New  Teftament  from  the  writings  of  the  old.  Of  thefe 
many  are  introduced,  he.  thinks,  merely  from  habit,  or  as  embellifli- 
ments ;  and  are  accommodated  to  the  writer's  purpofe  as  we  accom- 
ttiodate  our  quotations  from  the  dailies  of  antiquity.  Others  are 
urged  in  proof  of  dodrines ;  and  thefe  are  always  quoted  in  the 
tirords  of  \he  orijjinal  author,  and  in  the  fenfe  in  which  he  employed 
thofe  words. 

Xhis  diftinAion  feems  to  be  well  founded,  and  the  reader  will  find 
fonie  good  niles  by  which  he  may  afcertain  to  which  of  the  two 
claflcs  any  particular  quotation  belon^zs.  But  when  the  author  con- 
tend*; that  no  prophecy  in  the  Old  Teftament  had  a  doMe  fenfe,  he 
feems  to  have  forgotten  that  the  Jewifli  and  Chriftian  difpenfattons 
are  but  two  parts  of  one  great  whole,  of  which  the  unity  could  hardly 
be  difcovercd,  but  for  their  primary  and  fec^njary  fenfe  of  fomc  pro- 
phecies. The  fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  the  typical  adumbration  of 
the  Chriftian  religion  tmder  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Mufaic 
law,  an  idea  which  he  likewife  rejcdts,  without,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
having  duly  confidered  the  fubjc£l«  That  much  nonfenfe  has  hctti 
written  on  types,  and  the  double  fenfe  of  prophecy,  by  a  fet  of  cabal- 
ijSic  critics  who  find  Jefus  Chrift  pourtrayed  in  the  charafier  of  every 
good  man  mentioned  in  the  Old  Telbment,  muft  indeed  be  acknoiv. 
ledged;  but  that  there  is  a  logical  truth  in  fame  types,  md  in  the 
fecondary  fisnfe  of  fome  prophecies,  has  been  proved  by  Biftiop  War- 
burton  and  others,  with  a  fttength  of  evidence  which  nothing  in  the 
chapter  before  us  will  ever  fliake.  Our  author  indeed,  with  a  candor 
which  does  him  honor,  admits,  that — 

**  Great  diffidence  is  requifite  on  our  part  In  our  critical  explanations  of 
the  Old  Tcitament,  nor  rouii  wc  iinmcdi'.itely  conclude,  that  an  apollle  has. 
^  made 
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ItaaJe  di  falfe  quotation,  bccaufe  he  has  applied  a  paflage  in  the  GU  Tefla- 
inent  in  a  fenl'e.  which,  according  to  our  judgment,  it  does  not  admit.  Our 
own  ienorance  may  be  the  cauie  of  the  i'eeroing  impropriety,  and  haying 
found  by  adual  experience,  and  a  more  minute  invcfttgation  of  the  fubjcd, 
that  many  paffages,  which  other  critics  as  vreW  as  myfelf  had  taken  for  falfe 
<]uotation.s,  wer6  yet  properlv  cited  by  the  apoftles,  1  truft  that  future  critics 
will  be  ab!e  to  folve  the  'doubU  in  the  few  examples  which  remain/' 
(P.  210.) 

In  the  courTc  of  this  difquifition  th«  authdf  proves  that  the  Old 
Teftament  is  very  frequently,  though  not  alwa)^>  quoted  from  the 
•vcrfion  of  the  feventy.     He  inforois  us,  that  Schulz  inferred,  from 
^his  circumftance,  that  part  of  the  Old  Teftament  vcrfion,  called^  the 
Septuagint,  was  not  made  in  the  days  of  the  apoftles  and  evangelifts ; 
'  t)ut  he  Aews,  What  is  indeed  known  to  every  fcholar,  that  this  hypo- 
thefis  has  not  the  ihadow  of  a  foundation.     Erncfti,  on  the  other 
liand.  Contends  thjt  the  apoftles  have  never  quoted  from  the  Septua-^ 
gint^  but  as  the  examples  in  which  their  words  agree  with  tbofcof 
<he  feventy  are  too  manifeft  to  be  denied,  he  fuppofes  that  fiich  paf- 
.  Xages  in  the  Seiptuagint  have  been  purpofelv  correded,  according  to 
the  New  TeAament,  by  the  Chriftian  tranlcribers.     This  hyjpothefis 
is  fliewn  to  be  equally  groundlefs  with  the  former ;  and  very  fatisfac- 
tory  reafoos  .are  aiSgned  why  the  Septuagint  verfion  was  generally 
tquated  where  it  gives  the  fenfc  of  the  original  Hebrew.  The  apoftles, 
however,  according  to  our  author,  have  fomctimes  quoted  from  a  text 
which  agrees  neither  with  the  prefent  Hebrew,  nor  with  the  Septua- 
gint Vernon^  but  the  proofs  which  he  urges  in  behalf  of  this  pofition 
evince  nothing  but  his  own  extreme  inaccuracy.     Indeed  fuch  are  his 
4)uotations,  even  from  works  of  his  own,  that  we  never  can  implicitly 
-depend  uppn  tkem;  and  this  chapter,  like  the  former,  would  be  of 
•very  Ij^tle  vakie,  were  it  deprived  of  the  learned  tranflator's  notes. 
The  foHowing  parage  betrays  a  degree  of  inattention  almoft  without 
a  parallel. 

•*  Tlie  New  Teftament,  therefore,  affords  fuflScient  evidence  that  our 
Maforetic  text  is  in  many  places  corrupted,  and  fupplies  jti  matiy  cafes  the 
means  of  correaing  it.  But  we  muft  not,  therefore,  concliide  that  cQrrec«- 
tions  ofilhts  kind  are  at  all  times  allowable.  Though  Stephen,  in  the  fpecch 
C^orded  in  the  Seventh  chapter  of  the  Afls,  has  twite  departed  from  the 
Hebrew  text,  preferring  verle  14,  the  Greek  fbadin^^,  and  vcrfe  ^,  the  Sa- 
naritnu,  a  ver(e  which  in  other  refpefts  is  exceptionable,  no  inference  caij 
he  made  to  the  difparagement  of  the  Hebrew,  for  though  Stephen  was  a 
martyr,  Ae  wot  nee  inshircd,  and  St.  Luke  has  delivered  il>  not  as  a  commen- 
tator, but  as  9l  faithful  histoiian'^     (Pp.  Q2l,U22,) 

Though  we  are  npt  accuftomed  to  think  with  much  veneration  of 
the  labours  of  the  Maforites,  we  are  fatisficci  that,  if  their  vowel 
points  be  fct  afide,  their  text  of  the  Hebrew  fcripturcs  will  be  found 
fufficiently  correft.  But  what  appears  to  us  moft  worthy  of  anima^- 
vcrfion  in  this  extract,  is  the  aflertion  that  St.  Stephen  was  not  in-- 
Ipired.    He  was  one  of  the  fcvcn  whom  the  multitude  muft  have//r- 
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ceivedxo  be  "  full  of  the -Holy  Ghoft  and  of  wifdom  ;  he  did  great 
wonders  and  miracles  among  the  people  \  and  he  is  exprefslyyif^/to 
have  been /a// of  the  Hily  Ghofl^  and  to  have  feen  the  glory  of  God 
and  Jefus  ftanding  on  the  right  hand  of  God."  This  is  the  record 
oi  z  faithful  hijiorianf  and  if  it  be  not  fufBcient  evidence  of  Stephen's 
infpirationy  we  know  not  how  the  infpiration  of  any  man  could  be 
proved.  The  reader,  however,  needs  not  be  under  any  apnrehenfion 
of  the  difparagement  of  the  Hebrew  text ;  for,  as  Mr.  Marfli  ob- 
fervcs,  in  the  paflage,  where  St.  Stephen  is  here  faid  to  have  preferred 
the  Samaritan,  **  the  Hebrew,  the  Samaritan,  and  the  Greek  texts  all 
agree  ;"  and  Whitby  has  proved,*  to  the  convi6lion  of  every  unpre- 
judiced perfon,  that  in  apparently  following  the  Scptuagint  (v.  14)^ 
he  has  not  in  reality  deviated  from  the  Hebrew. 

*'  In  <he  writings  of  Mofcs,  fays  our  author,  to  cr$ss  the  sem  (ignifies  to  go 
the  isUnds  <f  the  hojijiyt  or  the  region  of  Jrjiarted  spirits  /*'     (P.  224-.) 

When  he  hazarded  thisftrange  aflertion,  to  which  nothing  in  the 
pentateuch  gives  the  flighteft  countenance,  it  is  probable  that  he  had 
been  thinking  of  Nfofes,  as  of  a  mere  Egyptian  phtlofopher,  and  had 
hence  inferred,  without  confulting  his  writings,  that  he  employed  cer- 
tain phrafes  as  they  are  faid  to  have  been  employed  in  the  moft  anttent 
myfteries.    . 

"  The  Egyptians,  fays  Warburton,  like  the  reft  of  mankind  in  their  de- 
fcription  o\  the  other  world,  ufed  to  copy  from  (bniething  which  they  were 
well  acquainted  with  in  this.  In  their  funeral  rites,  which  was  a  matter  of 
greater  moment  with  them  than  with  any  other  people,  they  ufed  to  carry 
their  dead  over  the  Nile,  and  through  tfie  Marfh  of  Acherofia,  and  there 
put  them  into  fubterraneous  caverns ;  the  ferry-man  employed  in  this  bufi- 
nefs  being,  in  their  language,  called  Charon.  Now  in  their  mysteries,  the 
defcription  of  the  paffage  into  the  other  world  was  borrowed,  as  was  natu- 
ral, from  their  funeral  rites.  So  that  the  Charon  hekm  aaight  very  well 
refufe  to  charge  his  boat  with  thofe  whom  his  namefake  above  had  not  ad- 
initted."t 

We  recommend  to  our  readers,  with  fome  confidence,  the  laft 
feftion  of  the  chapter  under  review.  They  will  find  it  proved  there 
that  the  Rabbinical  mode  of  quotation  was  adopted  by  the  writers  of 
the  New  Teftament,  and  that  it  accounts  for  many  of  the  apparent 
inaccuracies  with  which  infidels  have  fo  often  charged  their  quo- 
tations. 

There  was  lately  a  race  of  very  pious  perfons,  and  perhaps  it  is  not 
even  yet  extind,  who  were  greatly  alarmed  on  hearing  that  in  the 
various  manufcripts  and  antient  verfions  of  the  New  Teftament, 
many  thoufands  of  difierent  readings  are  to  be  found ;  and  that  it  is 
often  difficult  to  decide  which  reading  is  that  which  w^s  written  or 


*  See  his  annotations  on  the  feventh  chapter  of  M*  Acts  of  the  JhostJes. 
t  Diwic  Legation,  'Book  II.  Sed.  IV. 
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didated  by  the  inrpired  author.  To  fiich  perfons  we  recommend  an 
attentive  perufal  of  the  fixth  chapter  of  the  work  before  us.  They 
will  there  find  it  proved,  in  a  very  fatisfadlory  manner,  that  the  auto* 
grmpha  of  the  New  Teftament  muft  have  been  very  foon  loft  or  ren- 
dered utterly  illegible ;  that,  as  fome  of  the  apoilles  didated  to  an 
amanuenfis,  their  writings,  even  in  their  original  ftate,  were  not  pro- 
bably free  from  trifling  errors ;  and  that  of  all  the  various  readings, 
.which  have  been  difcovered  by  the  induftry  of  criticifm,  there  is  not 
one  which  aflTeds  the  eflential  principles  of  Chriftianity. 

"  No  book  is  more  expofed  to  the  fufpicion  of  wilfal  corruptions,  than 
the  New  Teframent,  for  the  very  reafon  that  it  is  the  f<>Qntain  ot  divine  - 
knowiedgc ;  aiid  if  in  all  the  niamifcripls  now  extant,  we  found  a  fimilarity 
in  the  readings,  we  fhould  have  realon  to  fufped  that  the  ruling  party  of 
the  ChriAian  Church  had  endeavoured  to  annihilate  whatever  was  incon* 
(ifient  with  its  own  tenets^  and  by  the  means  of  violence  to  produce  a  ge- 
neral unifbrraity  in  the  lacred  text.  Whereas  the  oifTeient  readings  of  the 
manufcripts  in  our  poileflion  afford  fufficient  proof  that  they  were  written 
inde|>endently  of  each  other,  by  per  Ions  ieparated  by  distance  of  time,  rc- 
motenefs  of  place,  and  fliverfity  of  opinions.  They  are  not  the  works  of  a 
fingle  fadion,  but  of  Ohriftians  of  all  denominations,  whether  dignified 
with  the  title  of  orthodox,  or  Sranded  by  the  ruling  church  with  the  name 
of  heretic;  and  though  no  fingle  manufcript  can  be  regarded  as  a /^^z 
.  copy  of  the  writings  of  the  apoitles,  yet  the  truth  lies  fcattered  in  them  all, 
which  it  is  the  buGnefs  of  critics  to  feled  from  the  general  mafs/'  (Pp. 
263,  264.) 

Our  author  admits  that  the  number  of  paflages  ureed  in  fupport  of 
certain  dodrines  may  have  been  diminiihed  by  our  knowledge  of  the 
various  reading?* ;  but  he  contends  that  there  is  not  one  doflrine  of 
which  the  proof  is  tueaietied  by  thofe  readings  ;  and  in  very  fignificant 
language  he  mentions  the  efFed  which  this  circumftance  has  pro- 
duced among  his  illumined  countrymen,  whilft  he  {hews  that  the 
greateft  part  of  the  variations  are  of  no  importance. 

'*  We  are  certain,  fzys  he,  that  I  John  v.  7,  is  a  fpurious  paflage,*  but 
the  dodrine  contanied  in  it  is  not  therefore  changed,  fince  it  is  delivered 
in  Other  parts  of  thj  New  Tellament^  After  the  moft  diligent  enquiry, 
efpccially  by  thofe  who  would  banifli  the  divinity  of  Chrifl  from  the  articles 
of  religion,  not  a  fingle  various  reading  has  been  difcovered  in  the  two 


*  This  language  is  certainly  too  confident ;  but  we  have  no  hefilation  to 
fay,  with  Biftiop  Horfley,  thatiuppofing  the  text  genuine,  the  unity  of  the 
Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghofl,  which  it  teaches,  appears  not  to  us 
to  be  the  unity  implied  in  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  rHf- 
puted  text  of  St.  John,  taken  by  itfelf^  affords,  at  leall  in  our  opinion,  no 
prcx>f  at  all  of  that  dodrine,  which,  however,  is  eAabliHied  by  tl>e  concur* 
ring  evidence  of  many  paflages  befides  the  two  quoted  by  our  author.  It 
IS  eflabliibed  coropletelv  by  the  form  of  Chriflian  baptifm,  which,  on  the> 
Arfan  hypothecs,  would  be  an  impious  fc)rm,  and,  on  the  hypothefis  of  So- 
cinusaixd  his  followers^  a  combination  of  impidty  with  abfunlity. — Rev. 
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principal  paflages,  John  i.  ] »  and  Roiii«  ix.  5,  and  tliit  vqpf  doAune,  in^ 
(lead  of  being  fliaken  by  the  coUe6tionsof  Mill  and  Wetliein»  has  beenr 
rendered  more  certain  than  ever.  This  is  fe  flrongly  felt  by  the  moJem  re* 
formers  iu  Germany,  that  they  beetn  to  think  lefs  favourably  of  that  fpecies  of 
criticifm  which  they  at  firft  fo  highly  recommended,  in  the  hope  of  its  lead- 
ing  io  iHscoveries  more  fuitable  to  their  maxims,  than  the  antient  fyfiem  ! 

*'  The  mod  important  readings,  which  make  an  alteration  in  the  fenfe, 
relate  in  general  to  fubjeds  that  have  no  connexion  with  articles  of  faith r 
of  which  Uie  Cambridge  manulcript,  that  differs  mare  than  any  other  from 
the  common  text,  affords  fuflicient  proof.  By  far  the  greatefl  number  relate 
to  trifles,  and  make  no  alteration  in  the  fenfe,  fuch  as  x»yv  for  auu  tytt, 
•kenrvf  for  tXouram,  Kv^  for  Biof,  which  in  mofl  cafes  may  be  ufed  indi^ 
fcrently."     (Pp.  U66,  Q67.) 

**  The  various  readings  in  our  manufcripts  of  the  New  Tedainent  have 
been  occalioned  by  one  of  the  five  following  caufes,  1.  The  omiffion,  addi- 
tion, or  exchangevof  letters,  (yllables,  or  words,  from  the  mere  carele/fnefs 
•f  tranfcribers.  2.  Miiiakes  of  the  tranfcribers  in  reeard  to  the  true  text 
of  the  original.  3.  Errors  or  imperfe£tions  in  the  antient  manuicript,  from 
which  the  tranfcriber  copied.  ^.  Critical  cenje6iure,  or  intended  imprbve- 
xnents  of  the  original  text.  5.  Wilful  corruptions  to  ferve  the  purpofes  of 
a  party,  whether  orthodox  or  heterodox*'* 

The  author  fhews  that  very  few  paflages  indeed  have  been  wilfully 
corrupted  even  by  Marcion  and  hh  followers,  who,  of  all  the  feds  of 
antiquity,  feem  to  have  been  moft  guilty  of  this  fraud.  It  was  the 
jpra^lice  of  thefe,  and  other  hfcretics,  to  rejed  in  Mo  fuch. parts  of  the 
New  Teftament  as  did  not  harmonize  with  their  preconceived  opi- 
nions, rather  than  alter  them;  which,  fo  any  great  extent,  would  in- 
deed have  been  impoi&ble.  The  various  fe£b  into  which  the  Chrif* 
tian  Church  was,  at  «n  early  period,  divided,  hated  each  other  too 
cordially,  and  kept  too  vigilant  a  watch  over  each  other's  condu<£l  to 
permit  any  great  or  glaring  corruption  of  what  all  profefled  to  confider 
as  the  fountain  of  truth  ;  and  fuch  alterations  as  feem  to  have  been 
Mrilfully  made,  were  probably  at  firft  marginal  notes  explanatory  of 
the  paflages  oppofite  to  them  ;  which,  through  the  ignorance  or  care« 
leflhefs  of  tranfcribers,  were  gradually  transferred  into  the  facred  text. 
The  author  gives  fome  admirable  directions  for  collating  manufcripts^ 
as  well  as  fome  very  cautious  rules  for  deciding  <hi  the  various  read- 
ings ;  and  the  whole  '^  chapter  has  been  written,  aa  the  learned  tianf- 
lacor  obferves,  with  the  cotilnefs  and  impartiality,'^  to  which  we  may 
add  accuracy,  **  of  a  truly  learned  critic,"  regardlefs  of  every  inteieft, 
biit  the  interefts  of  truth. 

Much  the  fame  charader  may  be  eiven  of  the  next  chapter*  It  is 
replete  ly^th  learning ;  but  the  fubjeas  of  difcuffion  are  little  intereft- 
ing  tp  tlv5  generality  of  readers,  even  of  readers  whofe  labours  are 
devoted  to  the  fervice  of  the  church.  In  thirty- eight  feSions  the  au- 
thor gives  a  crttic;il  view  of  the  moft  celebrated  antient  verfions  of  the 
New  Teftament,  iriz.  The  Syriac,  Coptic,  Arabic,  Ethiopic^  Arme- 
nian, Perfian,  Latin,  Gothic,  Rui&an  or  Slavonian^  and  Anglo-Saxpn. 
Of  ibefc  ycrfiops  he  fays  that, 

^  ^'  In 
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»*  In  cafes  where  the  fenfe  is  not  affeaed  by  difieretit  readings,  or  the 
tranflator  tni^ht  have  taken  them  for  fynooimous,  the  evidence  of  the  Greek 
inanulcripts  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  an  antient  v^rfion.    The  fame  pre- 
ference is  dae  to  the  manuCcripts,  wherever  the  tian(Jator  has  omitted  words 
that  appeared  of  little  im|)ortance«  or  a  paAage  in  the  Greek  origiqal  k 
attended  with  a  difiiculty>  which  the  tranflator  was  unable  to  folve.  and 
thereRire  either  omitted  or  altered,  according  to  the  arbitrarv  dilates  of  his 
own  judgment.     On  the  other  handa  there  are  cafes  in  which  the  antient 
verfions  are  of  more  authority  than  the  original  itfelf.    The  greated  part 
of  thofe,  which  will  be  examined  in  this  chapter^  f^rpafles  in  antiquity  tlie 
oldeft  Greek  manufcrfpts  (bat  are  now  extant  j  and  (hey  lead  to  a  difcovery 
of  the  readings  in  the  very  antient  manufcript  that  was  ufed  by  the  tranflaw 
tor.     By  their  means,  rather  than  from  the  aid  of  our  Greek  manu/cripts, 
none  or  which  is  prior  to  the  fixth  century,*  we  arrive  at  the  certain  know- 
ledge that  the  iacred  writings  have  been  tranfmitted  from  the  earlied  ^o 
the  prefect  age  without  material  alteration  j  ^nd  that  our  prefent  text,  if 
we  except  the  paflages  that  are  rendered  doubtful  by  an  oppofilion  in  the 
readingSi,  is  the  fame  which  proceeded  fronpi  the  hands  of  the  apofUes. 
Whenever  th^  reading  can  be  precilely  determined,  which  the  Irandator 
loand  in  his  G(eek  maimfcrtpt,i  the  verHon  is  of  equal  authority  with  a 
mapufcriptof  that  period;  but  as  U  is  fpmelimes  difficult  to  acquire  ithis 
ab/olute  certainty,  great  c-aution  is  neceflary  in  colleaing  readings  from  the 
antient  verfions,'*    (Vol.  II.  p.  2.)  ,  ^  ^ 

Few  of  our  readers  perhaps  will  ever  employ  tbemfelves  in  makinft 
fuch  collcSions ;  but  many  of  them  may  be  called  upon  by  duty  to 
coaipare  the  colleaions  made  by  authors  with  the  common  printed 
text.  We  beg  leave,  therefore,  to  caution  them  againft  receiving 
with  implicit  credit  all  tbe  various  readings  which  may  be  offered  to 
them  even  by  collaters  of  eftablilhed  reputation  $  for  we  have  here 
feveral  inftances  of  different  accounts  of  the  very  fame  pailage  of  th« 
very  fame  manufcript,  given  by  mc^  defervcdly  eminent  in  the  repub* 
lie  of  letters.  Thus,  Afieman,  in  .  is  catalogue  of  the  Medicean 
library,  publiflied  at  Florence  in  x^S^  sffcrts  that  the  ftory  of  tho 
adulcerefs,  John  viii.  is  contained  in  the  Qodex  Florentinus  of  thft 
Phil.oxenian  Syriac  verfion,  while  Adier,  who  carefully  examined  that 
.  manufcript,  affcrts  the  direft  contrary.  "  D,ecft  certc,  fays  he,  et  in 
noftro,  et  omnibus  quae  vidi  utriufque  verfionis  Syriacae  exemplis.''t 
Speaking  of  this  paflage,  Storr,  according  to  our  author,  obfcrves  that, 
as  it  ftands  in  the  Paris  manufcript,  it  differs  from  the  text  of  Uf^r's 
manufcript,  from  which  it  was  taken  for  the  London  Polyglot.  (P.  71.) 
But  Mr.  Mar(h,  after  afluring  us  that  Apchbiihop  Ulher's  manufcript 
has  never  been  heard  of  ftnce  the  publication  of  the  London  Polyglot; 
fays4  *<  I  have  collated  the  Syriac  text,  John  viii.  i--*^i,  as  printed 
in  the  Londoa  Polyglot  from  Archbifliop  U(her's  mamifcripti  wttk 


•  This  is  probably  a  .midake.-^RBV.  > 

t  See  Mr.  Marfl/s  Sift  note  on  Sea.  xi«  of  this  chapter. 
X  Note  4 1  \  Sea.  ii.  of  tjiis  cbapt^c- 
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the  text  of  the  Paris  manufcrfpt  of  the  Phiioxenian  verfion,  printed 
in  Adler's  Verfionis  Syriacae,  p.  57,  and  found  that  the  (ix  firft  vcrfes 
^gtcc^  W9rd/or  tuerd^  2r\d  letter  for  letter^  and  that  in  the  following 
verfcs  are  only  four  trifling  differences  in  fmgle  words."  Storr  indeed 
fays,  that  the  difference  hetween  the  Paris  manufcript  and  Uflicr's, 
with  refped  to  this  pafTage,  is  only  trifling ;  fo  that  the  inaccuracy  of 
the  report  muft  here  be  laid  principally  to  the  charge  of  our  author; 
but  when  fuch  men  as  he  are  fo  very  inaccurate,  and  when  AfTeman 
and  Adler^.with  other  collators  of  nianufcripts,diredlycontradid  each 
och'eTi  it  is  furely  prudent  to  receive  with  fome  hefitation  the  various 
jeadings  with  which  they  prefent  us. 

Still  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  Greek  text  of  the  New 
Teflanient  may  often  be  correfted  from  antient  vcrfions,  more  efpe- 
cially  from  the  Syriac  ;  the  Sahidic,  of  which  there  are  two  copies  in 
the  Britifh  Mufeum  ;  the  Armenian  ;  and  the  Latin.  Among  thefe 
our  author  gives  the  preference  to  the  old  Syriac,  called  Pejhit9'^ 
though,  from  his  own  view  of  both  verfions,  we  (hould  greatly  prefer 
the  Latin.  Both  are  certainly  of  very  high  antiquity,  not  lower,  as 
it  apjpears  to  us,  than  the  fecond  century ;  and  where  they  differ  from 
other  verfions,  they  generally  agree  with  each  other,  as  well  as  with 
the  mofl  approved  Greek  manufcripts.  Of  the  various  Latin  verfions^ 
of  which  there  was  certainly  one  in  the  days  of  Tertullian,  we  have 
here  an  inAru£iive  account.  They  had  become  numerous  before^he 
age  of  St.  Auguiline,  who  greatly  prefers  one  of  them  to  the  reft; 
but  that  verfion,  which  has  been  called  the  Itala^  or  old  Italic^  if  it 
fiill  exift,  cannot  now  be  diftinguiflied  from  the  others.  We  think, 
indeed,  with  our  author,  that  it  could  not  be  the  verfion  which  was 
iifed  in  Italy  that  the  bifhop  of  Hippo  preferred  ;  for  it  is  not  proba- 
ble that  he  was  acquajnted  with  an  Italian  verfion;  and  the  word 
hala^  which  gave  rife  to  the  fuppofition,  is  here  fhewn,  by  very  plau- 
fible  criticifm,  to  be  an  error  of  the  tranfcribers.  The  ftyle  of  all 
the  antient  verfions,  which  is  fiill  vifible  in  the  Vulgate,  is  certatnljr  far 
removed  from  claffic  elegance  ; 

.  *'  But,  fays  our  author,  the  latin  of  thefe  verfions  is  not  therefore  to  be 
treated  with  contempt,  for  though  no  icholar  would  attempt  to  imitate  their 
fiyle,  he  may  learn  by  their  means  the  language  in  a  greater  extent.  For 
it  is  certain  that  no  man  can  know  more  than  the  halt  of  a  language,  nor 
have  an  adequate  notion  of  its  etymology,  who  is  acquainted  only  with 
the  fmall  portion  that  is  preferved  in  elegantly  written  books.  Thofe  phrates 
of  common  life,  which  are  ufed  by  men  of^  liberal  education  at  fanhefl  in 
epiflolary  correfpordence,  and  even  the  expret£ons  of  the  illiteratCj  are  not 
unworthy  the  notice  of  philology.'*  (P.  115.) 

We  have  quoted  this  pafTage  in  fupport  of  the  cenfure  which  we 
have  paffed  on  the  author's  prefumption  in  pronouncing  barbarous  or 
Cilicifms,  certain  words  or  phrafes  in  the  New  Teftament,  only  be- 
caufe  he  never  found  them  in  a  Greek  claffic.  For  the  reft  ;  his  ac- 
count of  thefe  antient  Latin  verfions; 'of  the  colledlion  of  them  by 
Jerom }  and  of  the  prefent  Vulgate^  is  equally  learned  and  juft. 

.  ♦'  The 
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.  «'  The  Church  of  Rome^  and  the  Proteftant  Church,  confider  Uiii  Vulgate 
in  a  vtjy  different  ligiiL  By  \r,ftnt  it  is  extolled  too  highly,  by  others  un* 
jufily  depreciated,  who  fpeak  with  contempt  of  an  antient  and  excellent 
veriion,  upon  the  emendations  and  editions  of  which  to  great  care  and 
paius  have  l)efn  bestowed.  Few*  have  preferved  a  proper  iDcdium.  The 
Church  of  Rome  is  ohliged  to  treat  this  vetlion  with  the  utmod  veneration* 
fmce  the  c  ui.cil  ot  Trent,  in  the  fixth  feilion,  declared  tiic  fame  to  be  au- 
thentic, and  to  l>e  u(e((  whenever  the  Bible  is  publicly  read,  and  irTall  diA 
putations,  fermons^  and  ex  iolitions.  He:  ce  feveral  bigotted  divmes  of  that 
Church,  conclude  that  the  Vulgate  is  abto!utely  free  from  error,  and  that  no 

.one  is  at  libeity  to  vary  from  it  in  a  irantlation  or  exposition.  But  the 
inofl  Tenfible  part  is  of  a  different  opinion,  and  interpret  the  words  in  a 
moderate  lenfe.     According  to  their  explanation,  authentic  fignifies  not  /'«- 

fuUibUy  but  legal^  ;  and  the  council  has  not  declared  this  verfion  to  be  au- 
thentic in  all  cafes,  but  only  in  piiblic  readings,  difputations,  fermons,  and 
exhortations;  that  is,  no  otht'r  verfion  ihal!  be  read  in  the  Church«  The 
words  being  thus  explained,  the  council  of  Trent  did  no  more  than  every 

-church  has  a  rigtit  to  do,  with  refped  to  a  tranflationthat  contains  no  errors 
of  faith ;  and  the^  Church  of  Rome  is  the  inore  to  be  juflified,  a&it  has  given 
the  preference  to  a  vedion  of  the  highed  antiquity.**    (P.  126.) 

The  eighth  chapter  is  employed  on  the  oianufcripts  of  the  Greek 
Teftamentj^  which  were  written  before  the  invention  of  printing. 
Thefc  are  undoubtedly  of  very  great  importance;  for  though  our  com- 
mon text  may  be,  and  probably  is,  more  corredt  on  the  whole  than  any 
§fu  manufcript  now  exiting,  yet,  as  our  author  obferves,  no  printed 
edition  can  be  held  as  authority  to  decide  on  the  gtnuinenejs  of  a  t0«- 
trtfverttd  text.  Some  over-zealous  proteftants,  by  endeavouring  to 
convid  the  Church  of  Rome  of  altering  the  Greek  manufcripts  in 
order  to  bring  them  to  a  clofer  agreement  with  the  Vulgate,  have  done 
what  they  can  to  deprive  even  the  manufcripts  themfelves  of  this  ati- 
tbority^  and  of  courfe  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  the  dodrine  of 
Chrift  J  but  it  is  he/e  completely  proved  that  this  charge  againft  that 
Church  is  a  groundlefs  calumny.  Some  fuch  alterations  may  have^ 
been  introduced  into  modern  manufcripts  by  thofe  Greeks  who  took 
refuge  in  Italy  from  the  fury  of  the  Turks,  and  who,  with  the  fyco- 
phantiih  fpiric  of  their  degenerate  nation,  wifhed  to  gain  the  favour  . 
of  the  court  of  Rome;  but  there  is  not  even  the  (hadow  of  evidence 
that  any  defig4i  was  entered  into  at  the  council  of  Florence  to  corrupt 
the  antient  manufcripts.  Thofe  manufcripts  were  indeed  fo  difperfed^ 
and  many  of  them,  at  that  period,  fo  utterly  unknown,  that  no  fuch 
defign  could  have  been  eflPedually  carried  into  execution. 

Of  antient  manufcripts  there  appears  to  our  author  to  have  exifted 
four  principal  editions. 

"  Ifl.  The  Weftern  edition,  or  that  formerly  ufed  in  countries  where 
the  Latin  language  was  fpoken,  for  our  modern  manufcripts  have  been 


*  This  was  unquellionably  the  meaning  of  the  council. — Rev.. 

chiefly 
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chief! jr  brought  from  Greece.  With  this  edition  coirxide  the  Latin  vcrHon^ 
which  WM  made  from  it,  more  efpecially  as  it  flood  before  the  time  of  Je- 
rom«  and  the  quotations  of  the  Latin  fathers,  not  excepting  tiiofe  who  lived- 
in  Africa,  though  Jerom,  in  his  corre6lion  of  the  Vulgate,  made  frequent  ufe 
of  manuscripts  tlmt  were  written  in  Greece. 

"  2d.  The  Alexandrine  or  Egyptian  edition  1  With  this,  as  might  be 
naturally  expecled,  coincide  the  quotations  from  Origin,  which  Grielbach 
has -collated  with  very  particular  care,  as  alio  the  Coptic  verlion. 

"  3d.  The  Edeilene  edition,  which  comprehends  thofe  manufcripts  from 
which  the  old  Syriac  vertton  was  made.  Of  this  edition  we  have  at  prefent  * 
no  manufcripts,  a  circum (lance  by  no  means  extraordinary,  when  we  re- 
collect that  the  Syriac  literati  had  an  early  prejudice  for  whatever  was  Gre- 
cian, and  that  the  Eall,  during  many  ages,  that  elapfed  after  the  fifth  cen- 
tuiy,  was  the  feat  of  war  and  devaflation.  But  by  lome  accident,  which  is  . 
difficult  to  be  explained,  we  find  manufcripts  in  the  Wed  of  Europe,  ao> 
coropanied  even  with  a  Latin  tranllation,  fuch  as  the  Codex  Bezse,  which 
fo  eminently  coincide  with  the  Syriac  verfion,  that  their  relationfhip  is  not 
to  be  denied.  AIL  thefe  three  editions,  though  they  fometimet  difller  in 
their  readings,  harnftonize  very  frequently  with  each  other.  This  is  to  be 
ai'cribed  in  a  great  meafure  to  their  high  antiquity,  for  our  oldell  manu- 
fcripts belong  to  one  [or  other]  of  thele  editions,  and  the  tran  Hat  ions  them-^ 
lelves  are  very  antient.  A  r(;ading,  cr>n6rmed  by  the  evidence  of  all  thefe. 
three  editions,  is  fupported  by  the  ver>'  highell  authority,  but  it  muft  not  be 
confidered  as  infallible,  lince  the  true  rcauuig  may  be  fometimes  found  only 
in  the  fourth. 

^'  4lh.  1  he  Byzantine  edition,  or  that  in  general  ufe  at  Conflantinople».' 
after  this  city  was  berrome  the  capital  aud  metropolitan  See  of  (he  eaflern 
empire.  With  this  edition  thofe  of  the  ueighbouring  provinces  were  clofely 
allied.  To  it  are  liiccwife  to  be  referred  the  quotations  of  Chryfoflom,  and 
Theophylacl,  bifliop  of  Bulgaria,  with  the  Slavonian,  or  Buffian  verfion.** 
(Pp.  J75,  176,  177.) 

Of  thefe  four  editions,  our  author  and  his  learned  tranflator  have 
defcribcd  no  fewer  than  469  manufcripts,  which  have  been  wholly  or 
partially  collated  ;  and  of  thefe  manufcripts  the^Codex  Alexandrinus, 
the  Qodex  Vaticanus,  and  the  Codex  Bezse  or  Cantabrigienfis  have  at* 
traded  mofl  of  their  attention.  To  this  thefe  codices  arc  indeed  well 
entitled  $  for  they  are  certainly  the  mod  antient  manufcripts  which. 
are  now  known  to  exift  j  and  two  of  thtfm  comprehend,  each,  the 
whole  Bible.  Both  Midhaelis  and  Mr.  Mar{b  confider  the  Codex 
Alcxandrinus  as  the  leaft  antient  of  the  three;  but  we  are  far  from 
being  converted  to  their  opinion.  Whether  it  be  more  or  lefs  valu- 
able than  the  Codex  V^aticanus,  as  we  have  not  collated  them,  we  have 
no  right  to  fay ;  but  taking  for  granted  the  fads  here  ftated,  or  data 
on  which  critics  form  their  judgment  of  the  antiquity  of  manufcripts^ 
we  0K)uld  conclude  the  Akxandrinus  to  be  of  at  leail  cqval  antiquity 
wlih  the  Codex  Bezae,  which  both  critics  admit  tp  be  Q>ore  antient 
than  the  Codex  Vaticanus.  II  the  extraSs  which  Mr.  NlarQi  gives 
in  page  898,  from  an  inlcription  on  a  monument  ereded  in,  the  tune 
of  the  Pdoponnefian  war,  and  in  page.  899,  from  the  antient  fvco- 
phagus  prefcrvcd  at  Florence^  be  fac-jtmkiesy  wc  muft  conclude  the 

Codex 
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Codex  Alexandrinus  to  be  of  the  hlgbcft  aniiquitv ;  for  there  it  no  per- 
ceptible difference  between  it  and  theniy  though  the  letters  of  Codex  . 
Beza:  have  very  little  refemblance  to  either. 

To  the  arffuments  of  Grabe  and  Woide  for  the  high  antiquity  of 
the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  which  arguments  are  not  here  confuted^ 
Micbaelis  oppofes  the  following  as  determining  his  judgment. 

"  I  confefs  that  there,  is  a  circumdance  which  excites  a  fafpicion,  that 
the  Alexandrine  manufcript  was  written  after  Arabic  wa»  become  the  native 
language  of  the  Egyptians,  that  is,  one,  or  rather  two  centuries  alter  Alex- 
andria was  taken  by  the  Saracens,  which  happened  in  tlie  y^r  640.  The 
tranfcriber  confounds,  and  that,  if  1  am  not  iptilaken  i»  many  inHances, 
the  two  letters  M.  and  B.  an  exchange  which  frequently  lakes  place  in 
Arabic/'    (P.  t07.) 

But  does  fuch  an  exchange  as  this  take  place  in  no  language  but 
Arabic  \  We  have  feen  a  Greek  manufcript  written  where  Arabic  waa 
never  the  native  language,  in  which  the  letters  M  P  were  frequently 
fubftituted  for  B ;  and  who  knows  that  fome  fuch  confufion  of  letters 
was  not  frequent  in  Egypt  before  the  taking  of  Alexandria  by  the 
Saracens  ?  it  feema  likewife  to  be  very  little  probable^  that  after  Ma- 
hommedanifin  had  become  the  dominant  religion  of  Egypt,  and  when 
there  is^  reafon  to  believe  that  the  Chriftians  of  that  cc^untry  were 
deeply  infeded  with  the  herefies  of  the  age,  the  writer  of  the  Aiex-  - 
andrine  manufcript  would  have  prefixed  to  the  pfalms  the  epift!e  of 
Aibanafims  on  their  value  and  excellence.  No  doubt,  this  might  have 
been  done  by  fome  good  Catholic,  who,  amidfl  the  apoftacy  of  the 
age,  ftill  revered  the  memory  of  the  orthodox  father  \  but  how  many 
chances  are  there  againft  the  individual  Codex  Alexandrinus  being,  in 
the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  written  by  fuch  a  Catholic  ? 

In  our  author's  account  of  this  manufcript  we  have  a  wonderful 
inftance  of  German  prolixity  in  the  composition  of  books.     He  had 
publiibed,  in  the  third  edition  of  his  introdudion  to  the  New  Tefta- 
ment,  |i  defcription  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  which  he  afterwards 
difcoveved  to  be  defefiive,  and,  in  fome  particulars,  erroneous ;  and 
he  was  dsfirous,  as  became  a  lover  of  truth,  to  corre^  his  errors  in 
the  fourth  edition.     In  fuch  circumftances,  an  Englifhman  would 
either  have  written  a  new  defcription  of  the  codex,  or  have  altered 
and  enlarged  the  defcription  which  he  had  formerly  publiflied ;  but 
Michaeiis  adopted  a  method  of  correflion  diflerent  fnm  both  thefc 
He  published  his  former  defcription  without  the  flighteft  alteration  or' 
improvement  of  any  kind  ;  but  prefixed  to  it  a  new  defcription  fup- 
plying  its  defers,  and  correcting  its  errors }   by  which  means  he 
direAly  contradiAs  hjmfelf,  oftener  than  once,  when  treating  of  the 
fame  fubjei^,  in  the  fame  fedion  of  the  eighth  chapter  of  his  work  ! 
This  clumfy  contrivance  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Marih,  though  he  felt  not 
hipnfelf  at  liberty)  in  performing  the  duties  of  a  tranflator,  to  improve 
the  plan  of  his  author. 
Since  the  fiefis  of  modern  miffionaries  and  true  cburchmin  arofe,  we' 

have 
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have  repeatedly  had  occafion  to  exhort  our  national  clergy  to  pay 
more  attentions  than  feems  generally  to  be  paid,  to  the  works  of  an- 
tiei\t  Chriftian  writers,  whether  deemed  orthodox  or  heretical.  In  the 
ninth  chapter  of  the  work  before  us  the  reader  will  find  fome  very 
cogent  arguments  to  enforce  our  exhortations.  Michaelis,  who  values 
the  fathers,  as  we  do,  not  for  their  opinions^  which  arc  often  erroneous, 
but  for  the-  teftimony  which  they  bear  to  important  matters  offaSf^ 
has  proved,  with  complete  evidence,  that  the  true  reading  of  a  parti- 
cular text  of  fcripture  may  often  be  afcertained,  with  greater  confi- 
dence, from  the  writings  of  an  Origeny  a  Clemens  Akxandrinus^  or  an 
Ephrem^  than  from  the  moft  antient  manufcript  of  ttit-  New  Tefta- 
ment,  which  is  now  in  exiftence.  To  this  excellent  chapter  we  have 
nothing  to  obje£t:  it  is  learned,  rational,  and  candid. 

To  the  tenth  chapter  the  fame  chara£i:er  cannot  be  allowed.  The 
fubje£t  under  difcuflion  is  cmjedtural  emendation  of  th;  Gruk  Teftament^ 
a  desperate  remedy,  to  which,  as  the  learned  tranflator  well  oblerves^ 
recourfe  ought  never  to  be  had,  but  when  the  difeafe  is  otherwife  in- 
curable. Such  was  the  cafe  of  the  very  few  manufcripts  which  the 
editors  of  the  firft  printed  Bibles  had  an  opportunity  to  collate;  bat 
jt  is  far  otherwife  now  \  and  no  reading  ought  to  be  admitted  which 
is  not  authofized  by  fome  antient  manufcript,  fome  ant'ent  verfion, 
or  the  teftimony  of  fome  eccleiiaftical  writer  of  eflabliihed  charader. 
It  is  true  that  our  author  reprobates  in  the  fevered  terms  theological 
eomje&urey  or  profefled  emendations  according  to  what  is  called  the 
analogy  of  faith  j  but  between  theological  and  critical  conjcfturc  the 
boundary  is  not  diftinAly  marked,  and  it  is  not  poflible  fo  to  mark  it. 
Every  fcriptiiral  critic  is  likewife  a  divine,  and  every  divine  favours  a  ' 
particular  fyTrem. 

In  the  eleventh  chapter  there  is  nothing  worthy  of  particular  no- 
tice ;  but  the  twelfth  is  a  valuable  morfel  of  critictfm.     The  reader 
will  find  in  it  a  very  fatisfa<9ory  review  of  the  principal  editions  of  the 
Greek  Teftament  which  have  been  publifhed  (ince  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing and  the  invention  of  printing.     Among  thefe  the  Complutenfian 
edition,  the  various  editions  by  Erafmus,  by  Stephen*^,  and  by  Beza; 
the  editions  of  Colioaeus,  of  Biihop  Fell,  of  Mill,  of  Beneel,  of  Wet- 
ftein,  of  Griefbach,  of  Matthei,  and  of  Birch,  claim  moft  attention 
both  from  our  author  and  from  his  excellent  tranflator.     In  the  courfe 
of  their  difqutfitions,  they  have  made  it  very  apparent  that  Erafmus 
tranflat'ed*  occafionally  from  the  Latin  verfion  ;  that  Stephens  fome-     • 
times  applied  conjedural  criticifm  to  the  facred  text ;  and  that  Beza, 
with  the  good  faith  of  modern  Calvinifts,  introduced,  at  lead,  into  his 
firft  edition,  fuch  readings  as  favoured  his  peculiar  notions ;  though 
different  readings  were  authorifed  by  ten  times  the  number  of  antient 
manufcripts.     Of  sill  the  editions  which  have  yet  been  publiflied,  the 
text  of  Griefl>ach*s  feems  moft  worthy  of  confidence ;  for  it  app'-ars 
from  this  review,  that  the  learned  editor  admitted  not  into  it  a  Angle  - 
word  or  phrafe,  for  which  be  had  not  fome  antient  and  unquefiionable 
authority.     It  is  indeed  an  edition  of  the  Cbriftian  fcriptures,  which, 
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«8  it  may  be  republiflied  at  no  grei^t  expence,  ought  to  hare  a  place 
in  the  library  of  every  clergyman ;  whiift  the  more  voluminous  editions 
of  Mill  and  Wetftein  are  calculated  only  for  thpfe  who  have  letfucp 
and  inclination  to  devote  their  time  to  fs^cred  critictfm.  In  comparing 
the  merits  of  thofe  two  celebrated  editions^  Michaelts,  with  the  learn* 
ed  world  in  general,  gives  the  preference  to  that  of  Wetftein;  though 
he  convids  the  editor  of  many  inaccuracies,  and  more  than  infinuatis 
that  his  judgment  is  occaTionatty  warped  towards  the  Socinian  mode  of 
criticifhfi.  Mr.  Mac(h,  without  inquiring  into  Wetftein's  theological 
opinions,  very  ably  defends  his  critical  iniegrity^  and  convids  Michaelts 
of  inaccuracy  himfelf  in  almoft  every  objcAioo  which  he  has  made  to 
the  accuracy  of  Wetftein. 

In  the  thirteenth  chapter,  which  concludes  the  firft  part  of  this 
elaborate  and  valuable  work,  the  lefs  learned  reader  will  receive  much 
-cviious  information  concerning  the  marks  of  diftindion,  and  divifions 
of  the  Greek  Teftament.     The  various  points,  which  have  a  place  u^ 
the  printed  editions,  are  all  modern  ;  and  our  author  gives  concifc, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  his  tranflator,  a  fatisfadory  hiftory  of  themi; 
ihewing  that  difficulties  may  often  be  removed  from  the  fcriptures, 
merely  by  a  change  of  the  pun£^uation,  which  is  of  no  authority  as 
being  no  part  of  the  original  text.     The  Iota  fubfcriptum,  and  the 
Spiritus  afper,  are  likewife  fufpicious  in  manufcripts  profeffing  to  be 
antienc ;  and  all  the  accents  of  the  New  Teftament  are  clearly  proved 
to  be  fpurious.     Both  Michaelis  and  Marfli,  however,  are  of  opinion 
that  the  antient  as  wtll  as  modern  Greeks  read  and  fpake  by  accent ; 
and  many  authorities  arc  quoted  to  prove  that  the  antients  attended  to 
accent  without  violating  quantity ;  but  this  is  a  queftion,  which  learn- 
ing alone  cannot  decide.     Is  it  poflible  to  place  an  accent  on  a  (hort 
vowel  without  lengthening  the  found  of  that  vowel  ?  Thofe,  who  have 
the  beft  mufical  ear,  and  who  have  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
flrudure  of  the  larynx,  and  the  modulation  of  vthe  human  voice,  feem 
to  be  agreed  that  it  is  not ;  and  what  is  in  itfelf  impofSble  was  cer- 
tainly not  performed  by  the  antient  Greeks.     When  profeflbr  Reiz 
declared  that  he  heard  a  Greek  prieft  '*  raife  the  tone  of  his  voice 
without  lengthening  the  foiind  when  he  pronounced  a  ihort  fyllahle, 
which  had  an  accute  accent,*'  he  doubtlefs  faid  what  he  believed  to  he 
true.    We  queftion  not  his  authority,  but  the  delicacy  of  his  €ar  ^  for 
we  know,  by  experience,  that  the  prieft  would  uU  him  that  he  had 
not  lengthened  the  fyllable ;  and  if  the  profeflbr  was  not  accuftomed 
to  meauire  muiical  or  vocal  founds,  or  had  not  an  ear  capable  of  fuch 
an  operation,  he  would  naturally  give  credit  to  his  informer.     l*he 
writer  of  this  article  has  heard  a  Greek  eccledaftic  and  a  very  learned 
Hungarian  read  Homer;  and  they- both  affirmed  xh^x  they  had  not 
lengthened  the  ihort  fyllables,  on  which  they  placed  the  accute  accent; 
but  he  took  the  liberty  not  to  believe  them,  beca^fe  his  own  ear  and 
the  ears  of  other  people  more  accuftomed  to  the  meafuring  of  founds, 
aiTured  him  that  the  affirmation  was  falfe.     The  cafe  is  far  otherwife 
with  refped  to  what  is  called  the  Engliih  accent    By  it  the  tone  is 

neither 
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neither  raifed  nor  lowered }  and  when  the  ftroke  is  given  to  a  confo* 
nant,  ii^Jinfs  may  be  very  diftin6lly  marked,  and  yet  theJySabU  be 
pronounced  in  the  fliorteft  time  poffible. 

(T^  hi  continued.) 


Jn  Ac€$ttni  of  the  Traveb  into  the  interior  of  Southern  Africa*  In  whicB 
is  contend  the  importance  of  the  Cafe  of  Good  Hope  to  the  different 
European  Powers^  as  a  Naval  MiHtary  Station  \  as  a  Point  of  Se^ 
curity  to  our  Indian  Trade  and  Settlements  during  a  fFar^  and  as  m 
Territorial  Acquijition  and  Commercial  Emporium  in  time  of  Peace  : 

.  with  a  Statrji/cal  Sketch  of  the  whole  Colony^  Compiled  from  an* 
thentic  Documents  by  John  Barrow,  Efq.  4to.  Vol.  11.  p.  45a* 
Cadell  and  Davies.     1804. 

THE  eftimation  in  which  the  author's  former  volume  has  been* 
and  is  held»  encouraged  him  to  add  the  prefent  performance^ 
which  he  conliders  as  an  attempt  to  fini<h  an  incomplete  work.  In  a 
preliminary  chapter  our  author  prefents  his  conception  of  the  firft  and 
fecond  fubjedls  of  his  production. 

"  The  natural  hi  dory*'  (he  fays)  "  of  a  country  little  known ;  the  gene- 
ral defcription  of  its  rnrface  anc!  appearance  ;  the  manners,  cuftoms,  and 
ftate  of  focieiy,  oi  the  teveral  cbfles  of  inhabitants  furniih  a  vafl  fund  of 
ufeful  and  agreeable  information  ;   but  they  do  not  conflitute  a  whole/' 

After  this  outline  of  the  objc£ts  of  his  firft  volume,  he  proceeds  to 
the  fecond. 

<'  A  number  of  other  fubjcrts  mud  be  diicufled  and  defcribed  before  our 
knowledge  of  that  country  can  be  faid  to  be  complete.  Among  thei'e  are, 
not  the  lead  imporlant,  the  local  advantages  it  may  command  in  a  politicalp 
military,  and  commercial  point  of  view,  either  with  refpect  to  itfetf,  or  in 
its  relations  with  other  countries;  its  refources,  and  their  application;  it* 
revenues,  jurifprudcnce,  population,  and  a  variety  of  other  points  which, 
when  attentively  taken,  form  a  topographical  and  datidical  account,  from 
whence  both  the  flalcfman  and  llie  pliiluibpher  may  be  indruded  and 
amufed/' 

A  great  var-iety  of  opinions  were  entertained  refpcfling  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  mod  of  them,  Mr.  Barrow  thinks, 
founded  on  a  very  limited  view  of  the  fubjetSt^  and  on  an  imperfcft 
knowledge  of  the  country.  This  writer  deems  the  Cape  very  impot- 
tant  to  Britain,  and  by  no  means  approves  the  policy  which  ceded  fuch 
a  valuable  poiTeifion.  He  notices  the  adiduity  of  the  French  in  ex- 
.  tending  their  knowledge  of  India,  and  the  parts  of  Africa  that  htve 
an  intercourfe  with  that  country.  He  gives  a  (hort  account  of  the  va- 
rious authors  who  have  written  concerning  the  fouth  of  Africa,  and 
alfo  the  charts  which  illuftrate  thofe  coafls.  He  calls  in  queftion  the 
authenticity  of  a  very  great  portion  of  Vaillant's  travels.  The  preli- 
minary 
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binary  chapter  clofes  with  enlarging  on  the  value  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  Britain. 

:  The  fecond  chapter  defcribes  a  military  expedition  to  the  Kaffer 
frontier.  On  the  departure  of  Lord  Macartney  for  England,  the  na- 
tives} inftigated  by  malignant  perfons  in  the  Cape  Town,  became 
unruly  and  rebellious,  and  Were  guilty  of  various  ^&s  of  diforder  and 
infurreAion.  The  adivitv  of  government  having  lupprelTed  the  dif- 
turbances,  Mr.  Barrow  oirered  to  vifit  the  interior  country,  to  conci- 
Tiate  the  inhabitants,  and  fend  to  the  Cape  thofe  whom  he  ihould  find 
ioftigatiog  feditiorf.  The  offer  was  accepted,  the  journey  was  under* 
taken^  and  afforded  the  materials  for  defcribing  the  pbyfical  and  moral 
Aate  of  Caffraria. 

On  the  8ih  of  March  1799,  Mr.  Barrow  joined  a  Serjeant's  party 
•of  Dragoons,  at  a  pafs  that  leads  over  the  mountains  near  Cape 
Town,  and  eroding  the  ridge  penetrated  into  the  country  of  the  Hot- 
tentots and  the  Dutch  colony.  The  iirft  circumftance  which  ftruck 
our  traveller  in  contemplating  thefe  people  was  their  cruelty  to.  ani- 
mals. In  that  part  of  Africa  the  pafturage  is  good,  but  there  is  noC 
•much  agriculture.  Trees  are  as  rare  (fays  Mr.  Banrow)  as  Dr.  John-* 
fon  found  thcni  in  Scotland.  On  the  fecond  day  of  their  journey  they 
could  find  no  place  of  entertainment  but  a. flioe*  maker's  hovel.  Which 
aUb  ferved  the  neighbours  as  a  k\nA  of  a  tavern  ;  but  visuals  and  li- 
^quors  were  prefented  in  fuch  a  difgufting  ftile  as  Britons  could  not 
bear.  As  they  advanced,  they  met  with  various  Miffionaries,  whofe 
'"manners  and  habits  aifimilated  more  with  their  own.  Leaving  th« 
diftridts  which  thefc  occupied  they  proceeded  in  their  journey^  and  loft 
two  foldiers  i«i  C{ofling  a-civer.  For  feveral  pages  our  author  fufpends 
^he  narrative,  and  exhibits  a  diflcitationon  the  probable  advances  and 
ttctfkn  of  the  fea  in  thofe  parts.  His  reafoning  being  merely  conjec- 
tural upon  this  fubject,  it  would  anfwer  no  purpofe  to  repeat  it  to  our 
•readers.  On  the  tenth  day  of  their  journey  they  reached  a  coiintry 
which  was  very  beautiful  and  fertile,  abounding  in  tobacco,  fruit,  and 
vines;  the  vineyards  are  extremely  good,  but  there  is  very  little  (kill 
employed  in  making  the  wine.  Our  travellers  kept  near  the  EaOern 
xoafl,  and  by  the  time  they  had  reached  MofTel  Bay,  about  three  hun^ 
'dred  miles  from  4he  Cape,  they  found  a  tract  compofed  of  large  and 
'beautiful  plains  interleaved  by  numerous  rivers,  and  abounding  in 
"(akes  full  of  excellent  fifii.  Ihe.  boors,  of  Dutch  extradion,  work 
y^ry  little,  but  make  the  Hottentots  labour-for  them ;  and  Mr.  Bar^* 
<row  thinks  that  thefe  colonics  arc  better  fed,  more  indolent,,  more  ig- 
norant, and  more  brutal,  than  atiy  fet  of  men  bearing  the  reputation 
<of  being  civilized,  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  We  are  not  in-^ 
deed  surprized  that  an  Englifhmap  ihould  find  an  amalgamation  of 
Dutchmen,  and. Hottentots,  a  compofitinn  very  little  to  his  tafte;  but 
we  think  him  too  liberal  in  allowing  to  Dutch  boors  the  reputation  of 
being  civilized* 

Hitherto  our  traveller  had  chiefly  contemplated  the  general  afpeA  of 
the  country,  and  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants.     Ariived  in  Plattcn*' 
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berg's  Bay,  he  finds  tonfiderable  opportunities  for  botanical  refearch^ 
and  alfo  for  zoology.  Meanwhile  the  rebellious  boors  having  been 
completely  fubdued,  the  delinquents  were  tried,  but  treated  with  great 
lenity.  The  farther  the  travellers  advanced  from  the  fcat  of  Govern* 
ment  the  morethey  found  the  Dutch  boors  oppreflive  and  cruel  to  the 
wretched  natives.  Even  the  higher  ranks  of  Dutch,  who  chiefly  re- 
fide  in  Cape  Town,  are  extremely  brutal  and  grofs  in  their  manners 
and  converfation. 

"  Grown  (fays  oar  author)  into  affluence  by  the  general  profperity  that 
followed  tjie  conqued  of  the  feUlement,  ferjeants,  and  corporals,  and  trum- 
peters, are  now  men  of  the  Hrft  confequ^nce,  keep  their  (laves,  and  horfes, 
and  carriages,  and  wallow  in  all  the  luxuries  that  the  colony  affords.  But» 
though  they  afpire  to  the  rank  of  gentlemen,  they  cannot  difguiie  the  cloven 
foot.* 

Thefe  remarks  our  author  illuftrates  by  very  ftriking  inftances. 
Vulgar  as  many  of  thefe  Dutchmen  are  they  are  extremely  tenacious 
of  rank,  and  many  difputes  arife  between  their  ladies  about  prece* 
dency.  There  is  little  of  domeftic  affeStion  amonp;  the  Colonics,  and 
children  are  trained  to  cruelty  and  oppreflion.  The  Hnttentots  are 
capable  of  (Irong  attachments,  and  very  grateful  to  Europeans  by 
whom  they  are  well  treated.  They  highly  regarded  the  Britons,  ^d 
the  chief  boon  they  prayed  from  them  was  proteftion  from  Dutchmen. 
The  Kafters  are  more  manly  and  energetic  than  the  Hottentots,  and 
were  not  near  fo  paffive  to  Dutch  oppreflion.  The  KafFers  are  free, 
and  are  not  yet  included  in  the  Slave  Trade.  They  are  particularly 
fond  of  dogs,  and  the  country  is  almoft  overrun  with  thefe  animals, 
but^  fortunately,  madnefs  is  unknown  among  them.  As  our  travel- 
lers advanced  into  CafFraria  they  found  their  fituation  fomewhat  alarm* 
inf:,  and  it  was  not  judged  expedient  to  penetrate  into  the  thickets 
with  which  that  country  abounds..  Our  author  returned  to  the  Cape, 
on  the  8th  of  June,  after  an  abfence  of  three  months.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Cape  became  reconciled  to  the  Britifh  government, 
and  (he  Colon  ids  were  very  far  from  rejoicing  when  they  found  it  was 
lo  be  returned  nominally  to  Holland,  but  realty  to  be  given  up  to 
France. 

Chapter  thiVd  confiders  the  importance  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
as  a  military  ftation.  Britain  had  regarded  the  capture  of  this  fettle- 
ment  as  a  very  important  acquifition.  Mr.  Dundas,  in  devifing  mea- 
iures  for  the  adminiftration  of  the  new  pofleflion,  propofed  to  combine 
the  intere&s  of  the  public  with  the  interefts  of  the  Eaft  India  Com- 
pany, and  with  that  double  view  recommended  Lord  Macartney  as 
Governor.  Mr.  Dundas  regarded  this  fctilement  as  a  pofTeffion  of  the 
very  higheft  importance  to  the  firitiih  territ(»ries  in  India,  and,  there* 
fore,  .thought  it  ought  never  to  be  i^linquilbed.  The  Earl  of  Ma- 
cartney was  of  th^  fame  opinion.  As  a  military  ftation  the  Cape  has 
the  following  advantages.  In  time  of  war  (hips  are  navigated  in  a 
great  meafure  by  Lafcars^  who  cannot  bear  the  fatigues  of  a  long  roj- 

age 
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)%e  To  wUl  is  Englifii  feimen ;  when  they  have  no  refting  place  they 
Are  feized  with  infedious  diftempers  that  commutiicate  to  the  troops 
which  fo  many  ihips  carry  out  in  time  of  war.  The  Cape  ferves  as  % 
half  way  houie^rerrefhes  thefe  mariners,  prevents  difeafes  among  them, 
and  through  them  to  the  foldie^s.  Regiments  have  very  frequently 
arrived  at  the  Gape  in  d  lickly  ftate,  and  have,  in  a  few  weeks,  been 
coaipletely  recovered  by  the  climate  and  provifions  :  but  it  is  not  only 
keneficial  in  reftoriing  to  health  troops  pading  to  India ;  it  ferves  as  a 
wholefome  and  commodious  ftation  for  forces  that  mav  be  fent  either 
to  the  Eaft  or  Weft  Indies.  It  is  peculiarly  favourable  for  perform- 
ing the  exettifes  that  train  recruits  to  be  foldiers.  The  middle  tem- 
perature between  heat  and  cold,  enables  the  learner  to  undergo  the 
fatigues  of  drilling  with  a  facility  which  would  be  impra«Siicable  in 
tropical  latitudes.  It  is^  moreover,  an  excellent  hofpltal  for  invalids 
from  India.     Soldiers  may  be  fubfified  for  a  comparatively  fmall  exr 

Gnce  at  the  Cape :  this  our  author  evinces  by  very  accurate  calcu- 
ionsv 

The  fourth  chapter  views  the  importance  of  the  Cape  as  a  naval 
ftation^  The  observations  on  this  fubjedt  are  introduced  by  a  fhorc 
fitetch  of  the  benefits  of  commerce,  efpecially  to  Britain.  Naval  places 
of  call  are  of  lefs  confequence,  our  author  admits,  to  Briti(h  feameit 
than  to  any  other  navigators,  who  do  not  fail  fo  quickly,  and  have 
Inot  fuch  provifions  to  maintain  them  in  health  during  a  long  voyage. 
Keverthelefs  the  Cape  is  of  high  importance  as  a  naval  ftation.  Even 
to  Englifh  failors  it  is  often  requifite  to  have  a  port  where  they  may 
both  refrefli  and  refit»     But  in  other  points  of  view  it  is  ftill  more  im- 

gortant.  In  time  of  war  it  commands  the  entrance  into  the  Indiani 
eas ;  and  can  intercept  both  the  commercial  and  war  ibips  of  the 
enemy.  A  fmall  fquadron  ftationed  there  would  watch  the  Teas,  and 
befides  would  prevent  the  enemy  from  refrclhing  at  the  fame  centrical 
place.  It  would  give  us  the  command  of  the  whole  trade  of  India  and 
China.  Our  author  follows  this  reafoning  by  local  details  on  the  heft: 
places  for  maritime  ftations  in  that  vicinity. 

Chapter  fifth  confiders  the  importance  of  the  Cape  in  a  commercial 
view,  and  as  a  depot  for  the  Southern  Whale  Fiftiery.  Our  author 
opens  this  chapter  with  an  account  of  the  defigns  of  the  Dutch  in 
taking  polFefSon  of  the  Cape. 

"  The  original  intention  of  the  Uni(ed  Provinces,  in  forming  a  fettlc- 
menl  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was.  that  of  its  being  a  place  of  refrefli- 
ment  for  the  Shipping  of  their  Eafl  India  Company,  beyond  which  they 
thought  it  not  prudent  to  extend  its  ufe  till  very  lalely ;  alter  they  had  per- 
ceived the  advantages  it  polTefled  as  a  military  depot  £c)r  forming  and  pre- 
paring their  troops,  which  were  intended  to  ferve  in  their  Indian  lettle- 
jnents.'^ 

They  permitted  foreign  fliips  to  refit  and  rcfre/h  at  the  Cape,  but  as 
tbey  pofTefted  a  monopoly  of  fupplying  fuch  fliips  with  provifion  sthey    . 
exaiSed  double  prices.     The  great  objed  of  the  Dutch  fettled  there 
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was  private  gain,  arid  their  Eaft  India  Compao^  confidcrioff  it  mtxtif 
IS  a  ftation,  took  no  effectual  means  to  render  ic  a  flourilning  fettle- 
ment ;  and  under  the  Dutch  its  opulence  was  rerv  inconfiderable. 
The  Dutch  Eaft  India  Company  were  jealous  of  eftabliOiing  a  power 
at  the  Cape  whichi  in  the  ftate  of  their  (trength  might  throw  off  depen- 
dence on  Holland,  and^even  overawe  the  Dutch  feitlements  in  India* 
For  all  thefe  reafons  the  Dutch  were  very  far  from  rendering,  or  at- 
tempting to  render,  the  Cape  fo  productive  a  pofielfion  as  it  could  be 
made  in  more  powerful  hands.  Their  policy  refpe£ling  this  ftation, 
if  n:)t  injudicious,  was  unavoidably  narrow. 

Our  author  proceeds  to  confider  the  policy  of  declaring  the  Cape  a 
free  port,  which  he  thinks, 

"  Though  profitable  to  fpeculalors  an^  the  inferior  nations  of  Europe 
trading  to  the  Eid,  muft  infallibly  have  proved  ruinous  to  the  concerns  of 
the  Enfflilh  United  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the  £afl  Indies.  The 
iaies  ofLeadenball-fircet  would  fufTer  beyond  calculation,  were  fuch  a  mea* 
fare  to  be  adopted  by  the  Dutch ;  and  01  all  nations  the  Englifh  would  be 
the  lad  to  benefit  by  it ;  whilfi  the  Danes,  Swedes,  Spaniards,  and  Portu- 
gueze,  would  find  their  advantage  in  purchaCing  cargoes  oflndia  and  China 
{[oods  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  at  a  moderale  advanqe,  and  without  du- 
ties, ifl  preference  of  applying  to  the  London  market,  where  they  are  liable 
to  duties  or  puzsded  with  drawbacks ;  pr  rather  than  profecute  the  long  and 
eatpenfive  vo^^age  through  the  £aftem  (eas/^ 

The  Americans  would  profit  very  confiJerably  by  the  freedom  oif 
that  port.  At  pre(ent|  with  very  fmall  (hips  and  proportionate  capi- 
taU,  the)^  find  their  accounts  in  the  India  and  China  trade,  exclufive 
of  that  part  which  employs  them  in  carrying  home  the  private  property 
,  of  individuals  who  have  acquired  fortunes  in  India,  With  the  returns 
of  their  lumber  cargo,  which  they  could  always  difpofe  of  at  the  Cape, 
if  a  free  port,  and  the  produce  of  their  South  Sea  Fiihery,  they  would 
be  able  to  purchafe  a  cargo  of  China  goods.  It  is  obvious,  that  the 
Americans  trading  direAly  to  India  and  China,  can  afford  to  under- 
fell,  from  their  imported  cargoes,  the  Englifli  Weft  India  merchants 
in  our  own  iflands,  notwithftanding  the  drawbacks  allowed  on  exports^ 
from  Leadenhall-ftreet.  Much  more  might  they  underfell  them  if  aU 
lowed  to  enjoy  the  additional  benefits  of  the  Cape  trade.  .  Thefe  are 
all  arguments  againft  fuffering  the  Cape  to  be  opened  as  a  free  port. 
Mr.  Barrow  next  enquires-* 

''  To  what  extent  th«  Cape  of  Good  Hope  mi^ht  have  been  rendered 
advantageous  to  the  intereds  of  the  Brilidi  empire,  as  an  emporium  of 
Eafiem  produce  ?  ^As  fumifiiing  articles  of  export  for  confumption  in  Eu- 
rope and  the  Weft 'indies?  As  taking,  in  exchange  for  colonial  produce^ 
articles  ot  Britifh  growth  and  manufactuiv.** 

The  grand  objeAton  aninft  making  the  Cape  an  emporium  between 
Europe  and  the  £aft  Indies^  and  between  the  Weft  Indies,  America, 
and  Afia,  is  the  diminution,  of  the  prcrfits  of  the  Eaft  India  Company^ 
and  coofequently  of  the  puUic  revenue.    In  anfwer  to  jthis  objection 
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©iiT  author  obfeyyes,  that,  according  to  the  account  of  the  Diredort 
thcHifelves,  the  C')mp<iny  is  Ally  competent  to  the  fuppty  of  tne  Eaft 
India  and  China  markets   in  commodities  of  Brittfh  growth  or  ma* 
nufadure,  ^t  fo  cheap  a  rate  as  cd  p:ec!iide  Euroffcan  competitors.— 
The^Americans  only  can  underiell  them  i>^  the  India  and  China  mar« 
kets.     Fram  this  fa£l  it  follows  that  the  E.ll  India  Cumpany,  if  the 
Cape  were  in  pofltffion  of  Britain,  could  eaUly  fjpply  that  emporiuoi 
with  the  produce  and'  manufaAures  of  Great  iS.  tain,  at  fo  cheap  i 
rate  as  to  underfell  any  other  nation*    The  Ami!  cans,  excluded  frot^i 
an  extenfive  market  at  the  Cape,  would  not  find  their  account  ia 
trading  to  Infiia  and  China.     Other   foreign  -nations/  trading  to   the 
Cape  might  there  be  accomcnod4ted  with  Britifli  goods  and  manufac*  . 
teres,  and  the  returns  from  India  and  China.     A  very  extenlive  trade 
might  be  opened  from  the  Cape  for  both  Britifli  and  Laftera  commo- 
^dities,  with  Brazil,  and  other  parts  of  South  America  ^  which,  whe- 
ther belonging  to  Portugal  or  Spani,  are  at  prei^nt  vcrv  fcantity  fup* 
plied.     During  the  (hort  time  that  the  Englifh  htla  the  Cape  the 
traffic  with  South  America  was  great,  and  rapidly  increafing. 

"  Were  therefore  the  Cape  to  become  a  commercial  depot  in  the  hands 
of  the  Eafl  India  Company,  (fays  -the  author)  the  con  lump  tic  in^  in  Spanifli 
and  Portuguese  America,  of  Eailern  produce,  would  increalc  to  a  very  . 
^eat  extent,  fbr  all  which  they  would  pay  in  Tpecie;  and  a^  the  Cympaiij 
ieel  thegreateA  yvaiit  of  fpecie  for  their  China  trade,  and  fiill  mort;  fir  the 
neceflary  ufes  of  their  Indian  empire/  the  ioppl^  ofhard  aioney  they  would 
.  thus  obtain,  would  confiderably  leffen,  if  not  entirely  put  an  end  to,  the 
difficulties  under  which  they  now  labour  on  that  account.'' 

If  the  emporium  were  thus  well  fupplied  bv  Britifli  and  India  goods, 
the  clandeftine  trade  carried  on  linder  neutral  colours  woul^  be  ce« 
ftroyed,  becaufe  the  traders  could  not  a£Ford  tQ  fell  at  fuch  a  low  price 
.as:the  Company  \  and  the  Company,  from  their  ability  to  underfcU 
all  competitors^  would  thus  procure  the  monopoly  pf  the  I;idta  trade. 
Our  author  illuftrates  this  general  remarlc  by  particular  details. 

He  afterwards  proceeds  to  confider  the  advantages  of  the  Cape  as 
furnifliing  exports  and  receiving  imports.  The  articles  6*r  that  coun- 
try which  might  be  advantageoufly  exported  to  India  and  Ciiina,  £u«  - 
rope,  America,  and  the  Weft  Indii's,  are  cniefly  grain  and  pulfe, 
wine  and  brandy,  wool,  hides  and  (kins,  whale  oil  and  bone,  dried 
fruits,  fait  provifion?,  foap  and  candirs,  alofs,  ivory,  tobacco.  The 
wheat  produced  ac  the  Cape  is  equal  to  any  in  the  world,  and  is  fold  at  ' 
a  very  reafonable  price.  The  greater  number  of  feafons  aie  fruitful^ 
and  yield  a  furpius,  which  is  laid  up  againft  feafons  of  fcarcity.  Bir^^ 
ley  is  alfo  a  very  productive  crop.  Pulfe  may  be  fupplied  to  any 
amount.  Wine  and  brandy  are  the  ftaple  commodities  of  the  Cape« 
Hitherto  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  bears  no  propo.tion  tothc  excel- 
lence of  the  grape ;  but  by  Britifli  induftry  and  {kill  it  might  be  ren- 
dered a  moft  productive  article,  that  could  be  fuppiied  to  the  Eaft  and 
Weft  Indies,  and  alfo  to  Britain,  in  fuch  quantities  as  very  greatly  to 
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-dlmihilh  odr  expenditure  for  European  ^inos.  The  beft  Wine  st  tbf 
t^ape  is  that  wbich  refembles  Madeira,  and  equals  it  in  firengch  and 
flavour.  Another  fpecies  reiembles  old  hock.  We  do  not,  however^ 
4nd  anj  beverage  that  be^rs  any  likertefs,  of  tafte  or  colour,  to  either 
port  er  claret ;  but  grapes  of  that  kbd  might,  perhaps,  bo  ratfecl  in 
the  fame  climate  and  f.^l  which  affords  other  wines  of  fuch  an  exqui^ 
fite  flavour.  In  the  pofleffion  of  the  Engltih,  wool  became  a  very  v^ 
Suable  article  at  the  Cape,  and  might  be  rendered  much  more  import- 
tant.  The  other  articles  enumerated  as  propofed  exports  appear  alG» 
abundant,  alnd  in  Britilh  hands  might  be  rendered  much  more  pro« 
^uctive.  The  ground  on  which  Mr.  Barrow  forms  bis  reafontng 
concerning  probable  exports,  is  the  ekportation  of  f he  four  year^ 
during  which  England  both  held  and  cultivated  the  colony/  He  next 
cotifiders  the  imports  from  England,  and  from  India  and  China,  axui 
fubjoins  detailed  accounts. 

Our  author,  laftiy,  views  the  advantages  that  might  refuftto  Eng* 
land  by  eftabbfhing  at  the  Cape  a  kind  of  central  depot  for  the  South-^ 
ern  Whale  Filhery.  In  introducing  this  topic  he  repeats  various  ob«> 
Nervations  which,  however  common,  miift  always  be  important :  that 
(he  ftrength  and  fecurity  of  the  Britifli  empire  chiefly  depend  on  na- 
vigation i  that  the  fea  is  the  great  fource  of  her  wealth  and  power  ; 
that  our  navy  is  the  great  bulwark  of  the  empire;  that  fifheries  are 
fnbfi  important  nurferies  for  feamen.  He  confuiers  ftfheries  in  a  dif- 
fe^bnt  point  of  view ;  as  furnifhing  materials  for  food  and  accommo«> 
dation.  The  home  filhery  fupplying  the  markets  with  food,  and  the 
whale  fifliery  furnilbing  our  warehoufes  with  oil,  are  of  the  firft  com- 
mercial importance  as  well  as  naval.  We  have  attended,  Mr.  Bar- 
row thinks,  too  little  to  our  fifheries,  and  fuiFered  foreign  powers  to 
engrcfs  a  great  portion  cf  that  fource  of  riches  and  flrengih.  Within 
the  iaft  twenty  yoars  fiiberies,  both  for  food  and  other  accommoda- 
tions, have  occupied  a  much  greater  fhare  of  Icgiflative  attention  ;  ne- 
verthelefs  the  principles  of  that  fpecies  of  induftry  have  not  beea. 
completely  underftocd..  The  Southern  Whale  Fiihery  ncceflarily  re- 
quires a  very  confiderable  advance  of  capital  before  any  returns  of 
profit.  By  the  poflcffion  of  the  Cape  the  charges  of  outfit  would,  in 
our  author's  opinion,  be. very  much  diminiflied.  Inftead  of  carrying 
out  pfovifions  to  fupply  the  whole  voyage,  the  crews  would  have  an 
oppouunity  of  acquiring  (lores  at  the  Cape,  at  a  more  reafonable  ex- 
p'  nee,'  and  if  this  ftation  were  made  a  central  depot  for  the  Southern 
Whale  F.fhery,  it  might  be  the  means  of  throwing  into  Britifli  handi 
the  mciHopoly  of  fpermaceti  oil.  At  prefent,  when  at  war  with  the 
French  and  Dutch,  our  whalers  have  no  port  from  Europe  to  the 
South  Sea,  wherein  to  refit  or  refrelb,  except  in  the  Portuguefe  fet- 
tlements^  anJ  thither,  in  the  prefent  flate  of  p<»li(tcs,  admifllon  is 
very  precaricus,  but  the  poflelfion  of  the  Cape  would  entirely  remove 
tliis  inconventeoce.  Thsilce  we  might  employ  fmall  Aips  as  well  as 
great. 
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^  Suc>i  fmall  craft  (fa?*  our  aullK>r)  might  alfo  find  Iheir'  advantage  \tv 
tunnifig  down  to  the  iila'nd<i  in  the  South  Seas  and  picMng  up  a  cargo  of. 
feaU,  and  thus  anticipate  tiie  Americans,  who^  by  means  of  their  filhery 
:sHiiJ  ginreng,  and  the  produce  of  iheir  lumber  car|K)es»  have  worked  thetn- 
feivcs,  as  we  have  already  had  occalion  to  notice,  into  a  valuable  portion  of 
the  Chlnairade.  Whereas  if  oil  taken  on  the  coaft  by  the  fraaJl  craft  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Cape,  which  might  alfo  include  oil  taken  by.  foreign 
filhermcn,  aiwl  exchanged  by  them  fur  India  or  China  goods,  were  admittei 
to  entry  in  Britifli-boltoms  into  Great  Britain  at  a  low  colonial  duty,,  the 
foreign  filhermen,  who  never  can  be  excluded  from  filliing  on  the  coafis  of 
Africa,  might  find  a  market  for  their  oil  there.r 

The  Situation  of  the  Cape  itiight  thas  be  an  impcMrtant  depot  for 
Briti£b  trade  with  America. 

.  Having  endeavoured  to  {late  the  diiFerent  advantages  of  the  Capo 
io  Britain,  as  a  military  and  naval  ilation,  as  a  feat  of  commerce,  and 
a  depot  for  the  Southern  Whale  Fiflicry,  our  author  laftly  contem- 
plates its  value  as  a  territorial  acquifition,  and  for  this  purpofe  prefentf 
a  topographical  defcription,  and  a  ftatiftical  (ketch  of  the  fettiement, 
which  conftitute  the  fubjc£l  of  the  fixth  and  laft  chapter. 

This  colony  extends  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  North- 
eaft  as  far  as  the  great  Fifli  river,  a^ut  580  miles :  to  the  North- 
weft,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kouilie  river  320  :  and  from  that  fpot,  acrofs 
the  country,  to  the  great  Fifli  river,  about*500  miles.  The  (bap^  of ' 
$be  colony  is  a  trapcziumj  fomewhat  approaching  to  a  triangle.  Re-  , 
^iuced  to  a  parallelogram,  it  comprehends  about  i20,coo  iquare 
miles,  (fomewhat  lefe  than  J59  miles  fquare.)  It  is  extremely  deficient 
in  population,  ootwithftanding  the  excellence  of  the  climate  and  toil; 
but,  the  fcantinefs  of  the  inhabitants  is,  in  a  great  meaiure,  owing 
to  the  impolicy  and  opprcffion  of  the  Dutch  which  has  driven  great 
numbers  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  from  thofe  countries.  For  it^  eifr- 
tent  it  abound^  in  rivers  well  flored  with  fifh ;  and  contains  chains  of 
very  high  mountains.  The  Dutch  Eaft  India  Company  eflablKhed  a 
Civil  (jovernment  to  rule  both  thcColonifts  and  the  Hottentots ;  but 
juftice  was  very  little  obferved.  Crimes  were  committed  by  the  Cola- 
jiifts  with  impunity,  and  the  poor  Hottentots  muft  either  fly  or  fufrfer. 
Tbecountry  was  divided  into  diftri4as,  which  our  author  enumerates 
in  detail,  and  defcribes  the  produ6lions,  population,  and  ufage^i.— * 
The  lands  were  firft  obtained  by  the  Dutch  from  the  Hottentots  hy 
purchafe.  The  Hollanders  extended  tlicfe  poffeffions  by  force,  and 
made  grants  of  land  on  the  four  following  tenures  : — ift,  I  oan  lands, 
or  grants  on  yearly  leafes,  and  a  fpecified  rent ;  but  if  the  rents  were 
punctually  paid^  it  wa^  underAood  the  leafes  were  to  be  annually  re- 
newed ;  fo  that  the  tenure  of  thelpan  farms  was  perpetual  if  the  rents 
were  conftantly  and  regularly  paid.  2<i,  was  gratuity  land,  originally 
granted  in  loan,  but  afterwards  converted  into  a  kind  of  copyhold 
cftates.  3d,  ai;e  quit  rents  on  lands  allowed  by  goverrtment  to  be  oc- 
cupied on  paying  a'ihilling  aa  acref.  4th^  Real  eftates,  fubje&W 
M  reMt    Th^fe  ^ftate$  appeaa  not  to  be  beredtiary,  and  the  confe- 
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.  quence  of  fuch  a  tenure,  as  may  naturally  be  expelled,  is  a  total  in- 
attenti  m  of  the  proprietors  to  the  permanent  value  ef  the  lands,  and 
a  Hefire  to  make  the  mod  of  them  as  Ion:;  as  the  pofieflion  lads.     The 
colopids  abound  in  the  neceflaries  of  life,  but  have  very  little  of  fo- 
cial  or  intelleclual  enjoyment.     Thefc  laft  deficiencies  appear,  how- 
ever to  result  from  the  people  themfelves,  and  not  their  fituation. 
In  Btitilh  hands  mental  enjc^yment  might  be  very  eafily  introduced. 
True^o  their  origin,  thefe  Dutchmen  are  extremely  addi£led  to  petty 
traffic,  and  to  the  avarice  which  chiefly  appears  both  in  individuals 
and  natiohs  of  an  inferior  mercantile  cha:ader.     Many  of  them  are 
a  kind  of  brokers  f  r  tranfading  buGnefs  between  the  country  and 
town;  and,  really  the  narrative  exhibits  avarice  as  the  Dutchman's 
chief,  rprine  of  action  as  clearly,  though  not  fo  flrongly,  as  the  fell 
fatirift  of  Hollanders,  Deah  Swift,  who,  in  the  charafier  of  Gtrt li- 
ver, defcribcs  a  Japanezc,  that  found  the  traveller  unwilling  to  fa- 
crifice  the  Crofs  to  gain,  declaring  his  difbelief  that  Gulliver  was  a 
Hollander.     •  I  think  (laid  he)  you  cannot  be  a  Dutchman^  but  muft 
certainly  be  a  Christian."     However  fevcrely  any  writer  could  ex- 
hibit the  Dutch  of  the  Cape  or  Japan,  he  rauit  fall  far  Ihort  of  the 
exhibition  which  the  Dutrli  of  Holland  made  of  themfejves,  when  to 
fave  the  expcnce  of  maintaining  their  liberties,  they  yielded  to  an  in- 
fidel democracy,  and  not  only  abandoned  the  God  of  Christians^ 
but,  as  it  afterwards  proved,  the  God  if  Dutchmen  \  being  plundered  oiF 
their  wealth,  the  folc  objeft  of  their  worftiip.     But  the  greed  of  the 
D'tch  colonifts  at  the  Cape  defeated  their  own  pnrpofc,  and  leflened 
the  profits  which  a  more  liberal  pol  cy  would  have  produced,  and  did 
produce,  in  the  Ihort  time  that  England  poflefled  this  territory.     Our 
.author  proceeds  with  various  details  of  their  jurifprudcnce  and  com- 
mercial regulations  \  and  dofes  his  accounts  with  a  view  of  their  reli- 
gion.    On  this  fubject  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Barrow  are  lefs  clear,  or  at 
leaft  le  s  diifin^^  than  on  topics  of  commerce  and  politics.     His  firft 
fcntcrce  c 'Attains  a  materia)  error.     *'  Calvtfnifm,    (he  (h.ould  have 
i^rincn  Oilvinifm,)  or  th'  reformed  Churchy  as  it  has  ufually  been 
ca^ieri    is  the  eftablifhed  religion  of  the  coiony.'*     Calvii.ifm  has  not 
vfTiailv  b*M'n  called  the  reformed  Church,,  unlefs  by  a  comparatively 
fmaM  portion  of  thofe  who  are  not  Roman  Catholics.     Calvin  was  the 
Falh  r^z/^ri^i/^rjr,  which  THE  PRINCIPAL  CLASSES  OF  Protestants 
do  not  regard  as  a  rtform.  tfon.  The  Dutch  it  appears  are  in  the  colony 
afr  'p  the  mother  country,  fo  far  to'erant  as  may  not  interfere  with 
their  pur  es.     The  clergy  of  the  ePiabiifhment  a:e  very  well  provided 
foe  tn  th>   mr;  ns  of  animal  enjoym^.nt,  which  appears  to  be  all  that 
th:>fe  wortliy  Prefbyiers  defire.     /vn  attempt  fome  vearsago  was  made 
to  eitabliOi  a  Grammar  Sco.ol.,  but  the  only  perk>ns  fit  for  the  em-^ 
ploymcni  v. pre  the  paftors,  and  tKey  having  abundance  of  food  and 
ac^ommo  tation,  did  not  chufe  to  burden  themfelves  with  fuch  a  labo- 
rious  niploymenti 

Having  finiflied  his  flatiftical  account  pur  author  Aifflpfts  various 
projects  of  improvement.'    Chinefe  might  eafily  be  induced  to  fettle 
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in  a  coubfiy  where  their  induftry  coulJ  aflFord  them  t  fuffictent  AippW 
of  food,  more  certainly  than  in  their  o^*'n  over  peopled  emp  re.  A  - 
better  fvfiem  both  of  vintage  and  tillage  might  be  eafily  introduced. 
The  eftab  ifboient  of  villages  would  promote  population  and  dvi.ixa* 
tion,  aod  the  eftablifbment  of  public  fchools  would  improve  the  colo- 
ntfls  in  the  various  means  of  laying  tl^e  foundation  for  future  benefit. 
Having  gone  through  the.  importance  and  value  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  the  various  points  of  view  which  we  have  mentioned,  our 
author  finilhes  with  the  following  reflexions. 

**  I  fliail  only  add,  by  way  of  conclufion,  that,  under  the  prefent  impla- 
cable difpoiition  of  France  towards  this  country,  and  the  inlatiable  ambi- 
tion of  lis  government.  Great  Britain  never  can  relinquifh  the  poUeflion  of 
this  colony,  for  any  lcns;lh  of  time,  without  ferioufly  endangering  the  fafety 
of  her  Indian  trade,  and  the  cxiilence  of  her  empire  in  the  Eaft ;  bo>Lh  of 
which  were  eifectuuily  fecured,  at  leafl  from  external  attack,  by  the  ecca* 
pation  of  this  important  outwork.  The  facility  it*  affords,  at  all  timet,  of 
throwing  into  India  a  fpeedy  reinforcement  of  well  feafoned  troops,  which 
m^ver  can  be  fupplied  effjctually  from  England,  how  much  foever  they  may 
be  required,  muft  always  ftamp  an  indelible  value  on  the  Cape.  How 
defirable  would  it  be,  at  the  prefent  momentous  crilis^  to  have  the  ufual 
garrifon  there  of  5000  effijcdve  men,  to  reinforce  our  fmall  but  active  army 
in  India,  inftead  of  fending  troops  from  England,  of  whom,  judging  from 
^fl  experience,  two- thirds  of  thofe  who  may  furvive  the  voyage,  will  be 
totally  unfit,  on  their  arrival  there,  for  any  kind  of  fervice.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
then,  that  the  Diredors  of  the  Eafi  India  Company  are,  at  length,  become 
lenfible  of  their  error  with  regard  ti^  this  important  colonv,  and,  having 
ieen  it,  that  fuch  meafures  may  be  fugg^fled  and  folicited  by  them  as  may 
again  put  us  in  poirefOon  of  that  advanced  pofl,  by  which  their  political  amd 
commercial  interests  in  ike  East  Indies  will  he  secured  and  promoted,  and  without 
which  thofe  intereds  will  cor.ftantly  be  expofed  to  dangers  that  ma}  not 
oj^ly  threaten  but  finally  terminate  in  a  total  (ubverfion." 

Such  are  the  chief  contents  of  Mr.  Barrow's  fecond  voluoie,  which 
Sn  our  opinion  very  clearly  demonflrate  the  importance  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  as  a  fettlement  to  Britain.  We  regret  that  ^liniders  W(  re 
not  equally  well  informed  on  this  fubjed.  An  adequa:e  idea  of  the| 
.value  and  importance  of  fuch  a  place  would  have  prevented  capable  and 
wife  counfellors  from  relinqinfhtng  the  poffeflion.  Mr.  Barrow's  work 
has  great  m^rit  in  prefenting  to  the  public  a  p  Tfpicuous,  accurate,  and 
juft  view  of  the  various  benefits  that  might,  and  probably  would  accrue 
to  this  country  from  the  recove»y  of  fuch  a  pri^e  \  and  would  p^oveex* 
tremely  ufeful  to  the  leaders  of  an  expedition  for  that  purpofe,  when 
liaving  attained  their  objed,  which  in  the  date  of  B  itifh  force  wotild 
not  be  difficulty  they  fhould  h^  employed  ip  arrangingand  adminiAering 
the  government  of  the  Cape.  A  ^^rk  pf  this  kind  we  chiefly  eiiimate 
.by  the  authenticity  of  the  narrative,  and  the  communications  which  it 
contains.  1  he  author  performs  what  he  undertakes;  he  imprefTes  for- 
cibly upon  the  readers  tjie  value  of  the  oSjeft  which  he  recommends  to 
Britain  to  recIaioQ.  lo  a  production  of  this  kind,  prefi^otcd-merely  for  , 

information. 
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information,  we  do  not  fcrupuloully  analyfe  (fompofitiob^  but  if  lie  did 
the  travels  are  not  liable  to  any  confiderable  objeftioas.  This  iroluiiMr 
of  Mr.  Barrow  will  not  only  maintain  but  increafe  the  reputation  which 
bis  former  has  earned^  and  is  highly  deferving  of  attentive  perufal  by^ 
commercial  and  political  readers, 

$irmons  fekSiid  and  abridged  chiefly  from  minor  Authors^  from  Trinity^ 
Sunday  to  the  Twenty- fifth  Sunday  inclufivei  adapted  to  the  EpiftU^ 
Gofpel^  or  firfl  IrjTonSy  or  to  the  fever  al  feafons  of  the  year.  Together 
with  Eight  occajtonal  Sermons  on  important  fubjeSti  \  and  an  earmjt 
Exhortation  to  attend  Public  Worjhip^  Wc .  6fr.  Addreffed  by  u 
Qergyman  to  his  Parijhioners.  For  the  ufe  of  Families.  By  the 
Jlev.  S.  Clapham,  M.  A.  Vicar  of  Chrift-Church,  Hants ;  of 
.  Great  Oufcborn,  Yorkfliire ;  and  Editor  of  the  Abridgment  of 
the  Lord  Bifliop  of  Lincoln's  Elements  of  Chriftian  Theology, 
Vol.  11,     Price  ids.     Pp.  716.     Vernor  and  Hood. 

THERE  is  no  part  of  our  literary  labours  which  affords  us  fuch 
encouragement  to  perfeverance,  as  the  being  able  to  recommend 
produ£lions  to  our  readers,  which  tend  to  mai^e  them  both  good 
members  of  the  community,  and  exemplary  ChriftianSf  When  the 
authors,  whofe  works  we  are  obliged  to  read»  in  order  to  make  a  juft 
eftimate  of  their  merits,  are  fuch  as  we  can  without  any  reftridtont 
announce  as  truly  excellent,  it  is  then  that  we  receive  a  compenfation 
for  the  many  weary  hours  which  fome  writers  imp  «fe  upon  us. 
Without  taking  up  the  time  of  our  rea<lers  with  farther  rcfleftions, 
we  can,  with  ftrid  judice,  recommend  the  publication  before  us  a$ 
not  only  unexceptionable,  but  as  pofTelTed  of  uncommcm  merit.  Mr. 
Clapham  has  exercifed  a  critical  judgment,  and  difplayed  a  refined 
taile.  His  volume  opens  with  two  admirable  fermons  for  TrinityT 
Sunday,  on  the  doftrine  appointed  by  the  Church  for  that  day,  from 
Skel^on.  The  fccond  fermon  taken,  as  the  editor  informs  us,  from  the 
third  volume,  <*  v^^hich  is  to  be  had  only  in  Ireland,"  we  can  fafely 
pronounce  one  of  the  bell  we  have  read  on  the  fubjeft.  As  a  piece  of 
reafoning  it  is  convincing  ;  as  a  compofition  it  is  popular.  The  fir(k 
fermon  for  the  firft  Sunday  after  Trinity,  is  from  an  author  whofe 
name  we  had  never  heard,  and  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  ca- 
talogue. There  is  only  one  other  fermon  in  the  whole  volume  fron^ 
this  excellent  writer,  whofe  name  is  Reay,  which  is  perhaps  fuperior 
to  th©  one  already  mentioned,  it  is  entitled,  "  Eternal  Life,  the  gift 
of  God."  The  fecond  fermon  for  the  fecond  Sunday  after  Trinity  is 
from  Dr.  Elfmore,  on  the  facrament.  The  editor  has  added  the  fol- 
lowing note  :  <«  Should  it  be  though);  that  this  difcourfe  is  improperly 
arranged,  the  Sacrament  having  been  generally  adminiftered  at  the 
preceding  fcftival,  I  am  induced  to  hope  that  the  reader,  Who^may 
Jiave  then  negleftcd  the  folemn  invitation  of  the  Church,  will  receive 
bom  the  ptrufipJ  of  d»is  c;x(ccUcuC  (qriROiix  fuch  am  impreffive  adtno- 
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jiition  for  his  iH»g1igenpe,  as  will  induce  him  to  go  to  the  Lord's  table 
at  the  very  next  celebration."  We  hope  with  Mr.  C.  that  the  cffcft 
he  mentions  will  be  produced  by  the  perufal  of  it.  This  voluoie  conV 
uins  more  doctrinal  difcourfes  than  the  iirft.  The  editor  Teem^i  to 
embrace  every  opportunity  of  confirming  his  readers  in  a  knowledge 
of  the  dodxines  of  the  gofp^l,  particularly  thofe  of  judification,  fane-, 
tification,  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  are  greatly  mifre* 
prefented  by  enthufiafts  of  every  denomination^  and  which  this  judi^ 
cious  editor  is  exceedingly  folicitous  to  place  in  their  proper  light. 
The  elucidation  of  the  gofpfl,  the  fupport  of  the  church,  and  the 
Welfare  of  fociety,  have,  if  our  judgment  do  not  miflead  us,  uni^ 
formly  direSed  Mr.  Clapham's  choice.  We  may  add  indeed,  that  he 
has  had  ^mother,  which,  though  a  fecondary  obje£t,  is  entitled  to 
high  approbation,  the  feicdting  in  general  fuch  fermons  as  are  diftin- 
guifbed  by  the  excellence  of  the  compofition.  Among  thefe  we  place 
many  of  Skelton's,  the  two  fermons  above  mentioned  of  Reay,  thofe 
of  Ridd«ch,  St.  John*,  Lawfon,  Richmond,  and  it  would  be  injurious 
to  the  editor  were  we  not  to  include  his  own.  The  dodlrinal  fer^ 
mons  by  Dr.  Lewis,  Atterbury,  Peters,  Scattergood,  Powell,  and 
Pearce,  are  all  valuable. 

'This  volume  contains,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  two  perfuarive 
find  popular  fermons  for  every  Sunday  from  Trinity  to  Advent,  adapt- 
ed with  unufual  care  and  precifion  to  the  inftru£lion  and  edificaTioti 
fif  families.  We  (hall  have  caufe  to^  lament,  if  fo  excsUent  a  work  is 
iM;gle6led.  The  clergy  will,  we  hope,  be  zealous  in  recommending 
it  to' their  feveral  parilhioners  ;  for,  (hould  it  be  generally  read  in  fa^ 
milies,  they  will  find  themfelves  moft  efficacioufly  fecured  from  mif^ 
conception  and  mifreprefcntation :  the  do£lrine  which  is  deli^vered 
from  the  pulpit  will  be  iiluftrated  and  enforced  by  wH'at  is  read  at 
home ;  each  thereby  aiFordin'g  mutual  aid  and  fupport  to  the  other. 
This  volume  has  with  us  peculiar  merit,  as  it  is  admirably  calculate^ 
to  counteradk  the  mifchievous  iind  pernicious  effefls  of  what  is  falfelv 
called  Evangelical  preaching.  Convinced,  therefore,  of  the  abundanV 
e;ood  that  it  will  produce,  we  ardently  wifli  to  introduce  it  info  every 
family  which  profefles  an  attachment  to  \\^  coni^itution  of  the 
Church,  and  to  the  government  of  the  country.  To  all'  thefe  it  will 
be  truly  acceptable  \  to  the  Socinian,  and  to  the  religious,  as  well  aa 
political  cnthufiaft,  it  will  be  equally  oiFenfive, 

We  Recommended  to  Mr,  C.  whien  we  notioed  his  firft  volume,  \<x 
make  references  to  his  abridgment  of  the  Bifliop  of  Lincoln's  £lo< 
ments  of  Chriftian  Theology,  and  we  9re  happy  to  feeth»t  he  has  at^. 
tended  to  our  fuggeftions.  We  farther  recommend  it  to  him  to  pub- 
liih  a  third  volume,  containing  one  or  two  fermons,  as  he  may  judge 
moft  expedient,  for  every  day  to  which  oiir  Church  appropriates  an 
epiftie  and  gofpel,  with  a  few  more  occafioiial  fermons,  in  order  that 
his  work  may  be  complete. 

^moj^  the  occafi^nsi)  difipoMdas  in  t^e  volume  before  usy  ic  •neon 
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ConfirmaUon  by  Skclton,  from  the  Iriffli  cdiiion,  which  wc  wifli  t^. 
he  read  in  every  family,  both  previous  and  fubfequetit  to  the  obfer* 
yancc  of  that  holy  rite.  Its  arguments  arc  level  to  every  capacity  | 
us  pcrfuafion  is  addreffed  to  every  heart.  The  next  is  an  eloquent 
ferroon  by  Dr.  St.  John,  on  the  promife  and  advantages  of  Chrift's  prc- 
fencewith  his  church.  This  ipuft  prove  a  farvourite  difcourfe  with 
ill  the  true  fons'of  theeftablifbment ;  .for  ii  will  ftronftly  confirm 
them  in  their  attachment  to  their  holy  mother.  The  third  occafional 
fcrmon  is  by  the  editor,  preached  before  that  highly  rcfpeaabic  pre- 
late, the  Bifliop  of  Bangor,  when  he  prefidcd  over  the  fee  of  Cheitcr, 
and  then  (1794)  publilhed  by  his  Lordfhip's  diredions :  it  is  called, 
"The  Advantages  and  Difadvantages  of  Method  if m  impartially  afcer- 
.tained."  Our  literary  labours  not  having  then  commenced,  this  ora- 
torical comppfition  has  not  hitherto  been  noticed  by  us  5  we  fliall 
therefore  detain  our  readers,  and  much,  we  truft,  totheir  fatisfadioo, 
whiift  we  analize  its  fingular  iperits. 

Mr.  Clapham,  who  is  pcrfeSly  acquainted  with  his  fubjeft,  un* 
dcrtakcs  to  fliew  the  good,  whether  real  or  fuppofed,  both  to  Cbrifli- 
^nity  and  to  fociety,  which  methodifm  has  produced  :  then  the  evils, 
whether  inherent  in,  or  refulting  from,  it :  and  laftly,  why  methodifm 
has  fo  increafed,  and  by  what  means  it  is  fupportcd. 

Before  he  proceeds  to  the  difcuffion'of  thefe  topics,  Mr.  C.  juftly 
obferves,  that  '*  the  moft  candid  inveftigation  of  methodifm  has  al- 
ways provoked  from  its  profeffors,  the  moft  per verfc  cavils,  and  out- 
rageous r^roaches."  He  immediately  (hews,  in  a  very  facisfaflory  man- 
ner, the  abfurdity  of  fuch  condud. ' 

He  firft  notices  their  **  declaration  of  preaching  the  word  of  God 
in  its  genuine  purity."  As  an  inftance,  he  mentions,  **  the  dodrin* 
of  remiilion  of  fins,  inftantaneous  in  its  operations,  and  complete  in 
its  efFeds,  and  of  their  certain  knowledge  of  the  day  and  hour  when 
they  firft  received  the  Holy  Spirit/'  He  quotes  two  paffagcs,  one  from 
the  writings  of  Wefley,  the  other  from  thofe  of  Whitfield. 

He  contrafts,  in  notes  well  adapted  to  inform  the  general  reader, 
thefe  unfcriptural  tenets  with  the  doSrlnes  profefled  by  Bilhops  Sher- 
lock, Hurd,  and  the  leaned  Dr.  Ogden.  He  then,  from  another  ex- 
prefGon  of  Whitfields,  ftiews  how  liable  people  are  to  be  mifled  by 
fuch  preachers.  ^^  Mas !  alas!  fays  Mr.  Whitfield,  in  how  many 
things  have  I  judged  and  afied  wrong  (  Being  fond  ofjcrtpiun  language^ 
I  have  often  ufed  ajfyle  Uo  apofiolical^  and  at  the  fame  time  I  have  keen 
too  bitter  in  my  xeal.  Wildfire  has  been  mixed  with  it ;  and  I  find  I 
have  frequently  wrote  and  jfoke  too  much  in  my  ownfpirity  when  I  thought 
I  was  writing  and  f peaking  entirely  by  the  affijlanct  of  the  Spirit  of 
God**  ^c.  fcTr. 

Mr.  Clapham  afterwards  mentions  ^their  dodrine  of  experience» 
which,  he  ju||lly  fays,  is  neither  intelligible  as  a  fa6l,  nor  conclufive 
as  an  evidence  j  and  then  ftjggefts  to  his  hearers,  whether  they  ought 
not  rather  to  truft  to  the  knowledge  of  divines,  (viz,  Sherlock,  Seeker^ 
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Shelton,  Ogdcn,  Tlurd,  aad  Portcus)  **  whofe  ttlcnts  have  defended^ 
and  whofe  piety  ria  adorntd  Chriitianity,  and  who  in'their  writings 
give  no  rntimation  ot  fuch  near  and  perfonal  communion  with  G^y^  ?'* 

He  next  filence^  the  boaft  that,  by  the  introdudlion  of  methodirm, 
the  gofpcl  i$  preached  by  many  of  the  clergy  in  greater  purity.  If, 
he  p'oqecd:,,  "  the  methodifts  would  be  pcrftiadcd  fcrioufly  to  read, 
mnd  inipanially  to  confider,  the  explanations  which  fome  of  our  mofl- 
iJluftrious  brethren  have  given  of  grace,  juftificition,  and  the  new- 
birth,  they  would  perhaps  find  that,  where  they  leproacb  us  with  in- 
difference,  we  have  bcen^  anxious  to  explain  the  truth,  and  where 
they  charge,  us  with  eriors,  we  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  dif- 
cover  it/' 

The  next  argument  in  favour  of  methodifm  is,  that  its  profeffon 
have  improved  the  morals  of  the  clergy.  This  boaft  is  (hewn  to  be  ai« 
together  unfounded. 

We  will  give  our  readers  the  following  argument  in  the  author's 
own  words,  from  which  they  will  be  enabled  to  judge  both  of  the 
elegance  of  the  (lyle,  and  the  foundnefs  of  the  i;natter« 

•'  Another  boafled  advantage  is,  Ihat  men,  who  fprmerlj^  were  total]/ 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  Chriftian  covenant,  are  now,  lince  they  em- 
braced methodifm,  *  mighty  in  the  fcripture^'  That  they  apply  themfelves 
witli  diligence  to  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptu:cs,  we  are  ready  to  ckw- 
fiikj  to  approve,  and  to  cik oarage.  And  they  are,  in  this  refpedt,  a  reproach ' 
to  too  many  of  the  members  of  our  Church.  But  having  had  no  farther 
education,  I  fpeak  of  the  generality,  than  merely  to  enabltl  them  to  rea<I« 
how  can  they  be  fuppofed  to  underftand^with  critical  nicety,  and  explain 
wiih^argaYn^entative  prccifion,  .thofe  writings,  which  St.  Paul  afiertk  'are 
hard  to  be  underftood?'  When  you  reafon  with  them'  upon  any  point  of 
doctrine,  they  overpower  you  with  quotations,  which  they  call  pronfs,  from 
the  /acred  oracles.  But  the  misfortune  is,  that  you  are  andcr  tlie  ncceffity 
of  explaining  all  the  pallages  they  produce  in  fupport  of  their  opinions;  in 
doing  which,  the  verj  light  of  the  original  quellion  is,  in  general,  gradually 
loll.'  From  their  ignorance  of  the  fcopc  of  the  writers — the  character  of  the 
people  to  whom  thofe  writings  are  addre'led — the  Uyle  and' figures  ufcd  by 
the  infpired  penmen — they  apply  pallages,  which,  when  attentively  exa- 
mined, and  thoroughly  underftood,  have  no  relation  whatever  to  the  doc- 
trines they  are  defending.  Here  their  fuppofed,  fuperiority  triumphs:  for 
the  moft  learned  divine,  according  to  this  mode  of  reaioning,  cannot  confute-^ 
the  moil  illiterate  mechanic.  If  inflead  of  havinjjj  their  heads  bulled,  and 
their  padions  heated  by  their  contemplations  on  abftruCe  fubjecti,  they  would 
engrave  on  their  hearts,  the  virtues  of.me.kners  humility,  jullice,  forgive- 
nefs,  their  daily  perufal  of  the  fcriptures  wojaldbe  then  truly  laudable;  and 
however  we  might  pity  the  errors  of  their  underftandings,  wo  fliould  ap- 
plaud the  amiablenefs  of  their  manners^  and  the  redTitude  of  their  conduct.  *^ 

Irr  (hewing  •*  the  evils  that  are  inherent  in,  or  refultlng  from  me- 
thodifm,'' Mr.  C.  points  out  ^'the  inconfiftency  of  profeffing  to  be 
the  real  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  whilft  they  are  loading 
its  teachers  with  the  moft  wanton  abufe  and  ontrageoirs  contempt. 
To  farcallic  ridicule,  to  fevere  copdenjnapcn,  the  clergy  arc  expofed, 

bccaufc 
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bccatt(e  they  dare  not  preach  doctrines  which.  thd>judementforMd$ 
them  to  believe,  and  which  their  confcience  commands  fhem  to  con* 
demn." 

Another  evil  i»,  their  declaration  that  the  members  of  the  Church 
are  nek  made  better  by  an  attendance  on  its  worfiiip:  and  it  is  farther 
rema^rked,  that  their  infidious  fuggcftions  prevent  many  from  receiving 
the  Holy  Sacrament;  thereby  deftroying  the  efficacy  of  that  divine 
ordinance  upon  thofe  unhappy  perfons  who  are  inflMehced  by  fuch 
fuggeftions. 

Mr.  Clapham  next  fpealcs  of  their  want  of  judgment  in  theedtica- 
tion  of  their  children,  and  of  the  unhappy  efl'cds  produced  by  it:  his 
obfeivations  are  truly  excellent ;  and  heart iVy  do  wc  wi(h  that  they 
may  be  read  by  every  methodift,  and  confidered  with  the  ferioufnefa 
they  deferve. 

The  obfervations  on  the  politics  of  the  methodifts  are  wife  and  tern* 
perate  j  and  may  with  propriety  be  recommended  to  all  men,  of  whatv 
ever  perfiMfion,  who  are  dilFatisfied  with  the  civil  or  religious  conftitu* 
tion  of  their  country. 

Mr.  C.  then  proceeds  to  (hew  how  method ifm  has  increafed.  Xh<J 
caufes  he  enumerates  are  their  fanciful  dcftrincs — their  exclufive  prc- 
tenfions  to  falvation — their  attention  to  their  finging — their  periodical 
exchange  of  preachers — their  frequent  communications  with  their  fol- 
Jowers — and  their  induftrious  mifreprefentaiion  of  the  clergy.  He 
iiffigns  alfo  other  caufes,  which  are,  the  want  of  pcrfonal  intcrcourfc 
between  the  clergy  and  their  feveral  flocks^— the  too  frequently  unedi- 
fying  manner  of  preaching  in  ihe  church — and  the  wantof  fermons,or 
of  fome  other  mode  of  inftruflion,  in  the  afternoons.  Thefc  obferT 
vations  are  all  judicious,  and  merit  the  ferious  confiJeration  of  th^ 
c!crgy. 

It  occurred  to  usi  whlFft  we  were  reading  this  admirable  fermonori 
methodifm,  that  Mr,  Clf.pham  had  r -ceived  a  fevere  chaftifemt^nt  from 
PAt.  Overton,  ai^d  turning  to  the  work  of  the  latter,  we  immediately 
^ifcovcred  that  it  was  for  the  publication  of  this  very  ferm  )n»  We 
mean  not  to  rcfume  the  controverfy ;  but  we  cannot  in  jifftice  to  Mrt 
C  refrain  from^  making  a  few  oblcrvations. 

Mr.  Overton  quotes  a  pafla^e  from  this  fermon,  and  afterwards  on<i 
from  a  publication  recommended  by  Mr.  Clapham,  entitled,  A  Review 
pf  the  Policy,  DodUiiics,  and  Moi;^ls  of  the  Methodifts;  and  inferta 
fhe  following  note, 

"  This  author  obferves,  '  At  this  lime  feveral  churches  arc  occqpicd  by  the 
mclhodiiJs/  Hence  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  C.  df»es  not  confine  the  term 
•ttihoJism,  and  his  (tridlures  upon  it  to  the  followers  of  Mr.  Wefluy,  and  to 
fhofe  cf  *Mr.  Whitpekl,  who  are  generally  palled  Calvinifls,'  but  extends 
them  to  fome  of  the  r^.^'J  •'  clergy  ;  otherwile  thefe  ftridtires  would  have 
been  unnoticed  in  this  publioatidiV,  which  does  not  undertake  to  apologize 
for  feclaries,  or  any  of  their  peculiarities.*' 

Dbrcrvc,  rpadcr,  Mr,  C.  recommends  a  pamphlet  which  affirmi 
'  that 
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that  feveral  churches  are  occupied  by  the  methodifts,  hence  it  is  evi* 
dent  that  he  extends  his  ftri<£tures  to  feme  of  the  regular  clergy.  No 
perfon  could  imagine  that  a  clergyman  who  mads  fuch  an  illogical 
and  unwarrantable  conclufion  could  be  contending  for  the  truth  of  the 
ever  blefled  gofpel.  What !  becaufe  Mr.  C.  recommends  a  publica- 
tion which  cenfiires  fome  of  the  regular  clergy,  is  he  to  be  accu/ed  of 
cejifuring  them  himfelf  ?  Where  does  Mr.  Overton  find,  in  any  part 
of  this  fermon,  a  fmgle  expreffion  which  has  fuch  a  tendency  f  ff^g 
have  looked  for  it  in  vain :  and  becaufe  Mr.  Clapham  cenfures  the 
fe^iaries  and  their  peculiarities,  he  therefore  cenfures  the  evangelical 
clergy  !  Such  is  the  cogency  of  Mr.  Overton's  reafoning. 

Thc'reader  (hall  jud:^e.  "There  is,"  fays  Mr.  C.  ** another  arti- 
fice by  which  their  focieties  are  fupported,  and  their  hearers  multiplied, 
I  mean  the  periodical  change  of  their  prcsfchers."  Does  the  paflagc 
convey  the  (hadow  of  aliuiion  to  the  evangelical  clergy  ?  Who  would 
not  rather  conclude,  that  Mr.  C.  confines  his  observations  exclu- 
fivcly  to  "  the  followers  of  Mr.  Whitfield,  and  the  adherents  of  Mr, 
Wefley?" 

In  another  part  of  his  work,  Mr.  O.  triumphantly  a(ks,  "  how 
could  Mr.  Clapham,  before  a  learned  bi(hop  and  a  congregation  of 
divines,  appeal  to  the  day  of  judgment^  folcmnly  pledge  himfelf  to  lajr 
afide  *  every  prejudice,'  and  to  confider  the  matter  *  fairly  and  impar^ 
tiallv,'  as  he  <  believes,  it  will  appear;  when  the  fecrets  of  all  hearti 
(hall  be  ^ifclofed,*  and  then  exclaim  concerning  us ;  *  The  regulation 
of  the  moral  temper,  and  the  extindlion  of  the  malignant  pa(Hons, 
do  not,  alas!  feem  to  be  eiTential,  or  eVen  fubordinate  parts  of  their 
fyftem  !*  How  could  the  grave. prelate  •command*  fuch  grofs  calumny 
to  be  publifhed  ?"  Mr.  O.  in  this  paflfage  openly  acknowledges  that 
the  fedlaries  and  the  evangelical  clergy  are  of  the  fame  opinion  god 
character. 

"  Thefc  gentlemen," — by  which  he  means  (fee  his  Preface)  Dr* 
Croft,  Mr.  T.  Ludlam,  Mr.  Clapham,  Mr,  Daubcny,  Mr.  Polwhele^ 
the  Anti- Jacobin  Review — "  are  great  enemies  to  the  doctrine  of  fal- 
vation  by  grace  ;  and,  therefore,  all  fcriptures  which  appear  to  main* 
lain  this  do(Slrine,  they  explain  away,  and  as  to  any^prefent  applica- 
tion,  annihilate." 

Hear  Mr.  Clapham's  fentiments  on  this  fubje6l  :  the  word?,  it  is 
true,  are  thofe  ot  other  authors,  but  as  he  has  feJefted  them  for  the 
USB  OF  FAMILIES,  we  Cannot  doubt  but  they  convey  precifely  his 
own  fentiments. 

"  That  title  to  life  9X\d  immortality^  which  we  had  forfeited  through 
,  Adam,  was  gracioufly  redored  to  us  in  Chri(}.  For  *aff  in  Adam  ail  die, 
fo  in  Ch.ill  (hall  all  be  ma(ie  alive.'  The  precious  blood  of  Chrift  wafhes 
out  the  .tains  oecalioned  by  our  fins,  and  preients  us  pure  and  iramaculaio, 
before  a  holy  and  righteous  God  :  we  are  reconciled  to  him  by  the  death  of 
his  Ion,  aad  he  i»  pleal«d  to  receivv  us  into  his  iavaui,  make  us  his  fons  by 

adoption, 
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adoption,  and  heirs  of  elerna'I  ltfe»  merely  on  aocoont  of  what  he  did  and 
luffered  ibr  our  fakes."  .  P.  1 60. 

Again  :-^ 

*'  Hence  It  is  that  theforgtvenefs  of  our  fms  is  fa  often  attribnled,  in 
Holy  Scriptoire,  (o  the  death  or  Chrifl,  as  ttie  only  meritorious  caute  there> 
of:,  he  is  ihe^e  faid  to  '  have  wailied  us  from  our  tins  in  his  own  blood ;  to 
bear  our  fins  upon  the  crofs;  and  fo  put  away  fin  by  the  facrifice  of  him* 
fel/:'  exprefjons  plainly  fignif^ing  that  the  death  of  Chrtft  was^  in  a  praper 
fenle,  an  atonement  for  the  (ins  of  men/'    P.  286. 

From  thefe  quotations  we  feel  ourfelves  authorized  to  pronounce 
hit.  Clapbam  a  confummate  hypocrite,  or  Mr.  Overton  the  mcft  ua* 
principled  of  calumniators ! 

The  next  of  the  occafional  feraions  is  alfo  written  by  the  editor, 
and  is  entitled,  *<The  Duty  and  Advantages  of  Paftoral  Vifits." 
This,  whether  we  regard  the  matter  or  the  manner,  is  an  admirable 
difcourfe.  Mr.  C.  fays,  in  a  note,  p.  620,  **  My  mind  was.  firft 
ftrongly  imprefied  with  the  ccnvidtion  of  the  duty,  and  of  the  neceC- 
«fity  of  a  clergyman's  vtftting  his  flock,  by  reading  a  charge  of  the 
Lord  Bifhop  of  Durham,  addreilcd  by  Ms.Lordifaip  to  the  clergy  of 
the  diocefe  of  Sarum  ;  when,  with  fo  much  honour  to  himfelf,  fatis? 
fa£lion  to  his  clergy,  and  advantage  to  the  Church,  he  prefided  over 
that  See.'*  The  learned  prelate,  as  well  as  the  excellent  author,  muft 
each  congratulate  himfelf  on  the  tffiracy  of  the  well  adapted  charge. 
We  recomniend  this  ferm "n  to  tht,  pcruiai  o^  the  clergy.  It  has  a 
claim  to  their  attention;  and  we  fay  to  every  one  of  them,  go  and 
pradice  the  duty  which  it  fo  ably  recommends. 

The  following  paiDge  is  uncommonly  ftriking.     P.  626. 

"  Let  us  here,  my  reverend  brelhrr^n,  fuppoie,  that  one  mafler  of  a  fa- 
mily, that  one  father  of  children,  who  hnih  lived  in  the  notorious  negle6i  of 
theie  evangelical  duties,  is  r-revaiied  will],  by  the  means  I  am  now  recom- 
mending, firil  to  go  to  church  himlcif^thcn  to  take  his  famil)  to  attend 
public  worfliip  along  with  him — aAerwards  to  receive  the  Holy  Sacrament, 
and  to  eftabliHi  in  his  hou  b  tlie  cuflum  of  daily  prayer — let  us  fuppofe  one 
fuch  effe^  io  be  produced — and  fuch  an  pffe£l  will  not,  cannot  be  con6ned 
to  a  tingle  family — and  let  us  a:k  our»e!ves,  what  would  be  our  feelings  on 
theoccafion?  Would  the  iUwC<i>'ul  prolecution  of  any  ufeful,  wouU  the 
complete  attainment  of  aay  advantageous  ubje^,  afford  the  mind  fo  much 
exquitite  and  uninterrupted  confolation,  as  fuch  fatisfadlory  evidences  of 
our  labours,  as  fuch  unequiv(x:al  demon fr rations  of  our  zeal  in  the  caufe 
of  God,  and  the  welfare  of  mankind  ^  Let  us  reflet  upon  the  happinefs 
[which]  we  fliould  have  commiyiicated  to*  the  i'everal  individuals  of  the 
.  &mily — let  us  reflect,  that  to  us  they  would  attribute  the  peace  of  nuod 
[which]  they  enjoy  in  the  prefent,  and  the  hopes  of  glory  [whioh]  they  ex- 
pe6t  in  a  futur^,  liiie — let  us  lefled  Chat  we  (hall  meet  (hem  at  the  tribunal 
of  God,  not  loaded  with  tAeir  reproaches,  and  di/lradled  with  our  twrn,  but  at 
•  our  crown  and;  rejoicing,  our  glory  and  joy.*  And  whilft,  by  fuch  ani- 
mating reflections,  we  arc  tiimulated  to  active  exertions,  and  unwearied- 
diiigenc$-;-lct  us,  on  the  other  hand,  remember^  that  ifi  under  whatever 

preteocei^ 
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MetenCes»  we  Iktl  to  difeharge  this  part  of  our  facred  calling,  the  blood  of 
that  family,  and  of  every  other  negiedted  family  in  our  parifh  which  would 
have  hearkened  to  our  faggeiiioos,  will  cry  '  with  great  and  exceeding  bitter 
ay  unto  God '  againfl  us/' 

The  fifth  fcrnion  is  likewlfe  written  by  the  editor.  As  a  compofi- 
tjon  it  is  inferior,  we  think,  to  Mr.  Clapham's  other  occafional  dif- 
courfes :  but  thi».  may  be  eafily  accounted  for,  as  it  was  preached  at 
the  affixes  at  York,  in  1785,  when  he  was,  we  imagine,  a  young 
man.  It  is,  however,  a  very  excellent  difcourfe,  and  cannot  be  too 
often,  or  too  ferioufly,  read  by  both  jurors  and  evidence.  We  will 
prefent  our  readers  with  an  extr«£l  from  it,  which  will  enable  them  to 
judge  of  its  merits. 

"  It  appears,  from  what  has  been  faid,  that  the  iin  of  peijary  is  of  tht 
blackell  dye,  and'is  fuch  as  can  fcarcely  admit  of  aggravation.    Inorder« 
therefore,  to  avoid  this  rood  criminal  of*^  offences,  every  man  who  confults 
his  peace  of  mind,  and  delire^  the  approbation  of  God,  will  always  adapt 
his  adions  to  his. words,  and  his  words  to  his  principles:  and  when  he  is 
called  upon  to  give  evidence,  '  he  will  not  put  his  hand  with  the  wicked 
to  be  an  anrighteous  witnefs.'    He  will  dwad  bimfelf  of  e«ery  principle 
of  hatred,  k/r,  or  intered,  lefl  he  (liould  defeat  the  end  [which]  his  telli- 
mony  was  ^(igned  to  anfwer ;  fell,  under  the  (hades  and  colours  of  artifice 
and  evafiofi,  he  (hould  conceal  the  plain  draught  of  truth.     Should  it  be. ex-    . 
}>eQed  t^t  his  evidence  (hould  tend,  unjuitly,  to  favour  a  party,  he  will 
give  the  ciearefl  and  moft  impartial  account  [that]  he  is  able,  without  re> 
larding  at  all  whofe  intereft  his  teflimony  will  fupport.     He  may  fubjed 
bimfelf  it  may  be,  by  this  liberal  and  ingenuous  conduct,  to  the  unjuft  re- 
proof [which]  the  prophet  incurred,  by  his  fincerity,  of  theliine  of  Moab, 
'  I  t9ok  thee  to  curfe  mine  enemies,  and  behold  thou  had  blenfed  them  alto-  , 
getjier.*    And,  as  on  all  occafions,  where  confcience  is  concerned,  more 
ffpecially  where  he  appeals  to  the  God  of  heiven,  he  will  reply  with  the 
undaunted  fpirit  of  Balaam-r-'  if  Balak  would  give  me  his  houfe  fuUof  filver 
and  gold,  I  cannot^  go  beyond  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  my  God,  to 
%lo  lets  or  more,  of  my  own  mind." 

The  following  note  may  be  thought,  by  many,  to  be  worthy  of 
legiflative  attention. 

«•  The  advantages  of  a  trial  by  Jury  are  undoubtedly  many  and  great 
But  it  does  not  fellow,  that  fuch  a  mode  of  trial,  hath  not,  as  Biackflone  ob- 
fenreSr  defeats  to  be  removed.  I  once  heard  a  caufe  tried  of  fome  import- 
ance-—indeed  every  caufe  is  of  importance,  if  )iot  to  both,  to  one  of  the 
parties — and  it  was  obvious,  I  believe,  to  every  perfon  in  the  Court,  that 
the  Jury  did  not  know  the  difference  betwon  the  plaintiff  and  the  defen* 
dant.  The  uprightnefs  of  the  judge  fuggcded  a  jufl  ilTuc.  There  is  aiH>* 
ther  defedt  in  the  trial  by  jury.  One  obltinate  and  |[etermined  man  (hall, 
and,  we  fee  every  day,  does,  caufe  a  verdid  to  be  pronounced  in  dired  op- 
pofition  to  triith.  Should  the  queftion  be  afterwards  aiked  of  any  of  the 
jurors,  why  a  verdid  was  given  fo  contrary  to  the  evidence — what  is  the 
reply  ^  Such  a  perfon  would  not  agree  to  any  other.  Was  not  this  noto- 
rious in  many  of  the  trials  for  fedition  and  treafon  a  few  years  ago  ?  It  1% 
therefore,  greatly  to  be  wi(hed—- fince  daily  experience  a(rures  us  that  a  Jury 

is 
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is  n«t  always  compofed  ^ /we^^  g9od  mm  and  trta — thaf  infl«ad  ot  dieiY 
unanimous  concurrence,  (he  concurrence  of  two  thirds,  or  Ihree  fbarths, 
might  conftitute  a  legal  verdift«  I  dread  innovation  as  much  as  any  ttan 
can  do,  but  judice  is  fo  oRen  defeated  by  obilinacy  or  villany  that  necelGt/ 
calls  loudly,  for  an  amendment  of  the  prefent  mode  of  trial. 

The  remaining  occafional  fermons  are  on  interefting  fubjefis,  and^ 

as  eloquent  compofitions,  merit  much  praife*    The  voJume  con  eludes 

'  with  an  exhortation  to  attend  public  worfhip^     It  is  printed  feparate 

for  the  purpofe  of  diflribution,  and  we  could  wi(h  to  bear  of  iu  being 

diftributed  in  every  pariQi. 

We  conclude  our  account  of  this  Vtluable  feledlen  by  aflciringr  oor 
readers  that  it  is  replete  with  judgment  and  tafte,  and  the  families^ 
fpr  whofe  ufe  it  is  chiefly  intemled,  may  derive  from  it  improvement 
and  benefit,  infomuch  as  it  hopefily  propounds  to  them  the  dodrines 
of  the  gofpel  and  of  the  church,  and  exhorts  them  to  fulfil  thft 
duties  of  religion  by  the  moft  cogent  and  peifuafiVe  arguments* 
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MR.  P.  in  the  opening  of  his  fecond  volume,  gives  twt»  curiooi 
tables,  exhibiting  the  original  population  of  A(ia,  and  the  co- 
lonies with  which  it  has,  at  different  times,  inundated  Europe.  Thea 
follows  a  very  interefting  difcuffion  concerning  the  progrefs  of  £unh- 
pean  knowledge  with  rcfycSt  to  Afia.  In  the  geography  of  Ptolemy, 
the  moft  authentic  monument  of  the  knowledge  which  the  antients 
had  4ittained  oi  this  illuftrious  quarter  of  the  world,  the  extreme  pointi 
of  difcovery  are  the  town  of  Sina,  towards  the  Indian  ocean,  and  that 
of  Sera,  the  metropolis  of  the  Seres,  in  the  parallel  of  the  fouth  of  th« 
Cafpian  fea.  The  eminently  learned  D'Anville  thought  that  the 
Stnae  of  Ptolemy  inhabited  Cochin  China  ;  but  our  author  controverts 
this  opinion ;  and  juftly,  we  think,  concludes,  with  GofTelin,  tba^ 
their  country  was  Janaferius  in  the  weftern  part  of  8iam.  With  re<* 
gard  to  the  pofkion  of  Sera,  fome  have  ridiculoufly  transferr^  it  to- 
Nan-king,  while  even  D'Anville  himfelf  places  it  as  far  to  the  eaft  ai 
Kan-Tcifieou,  a  town  in  the  Chinefe  province  of  Shen-Si.  Mr.  P* 
however,  in  his  general  obfervations  on  Independent  Tartary,  or  a« 
he  always  writes  it,  Tatary,  has  produced,  in  our  judgment,  verj 
powerful  evidence  that  the  Serica  of  Ptolemy  is  the  country  now  called 
Little  Bucharia.  If  on  both  the  pofitions  here  mentioned  his  decifion 
be  right,  it  will  api^ar  that  not  above  one  quarter  of  Afla  was  knowa 
Eo  the  ancients. 

This  knowledge,  however,  was  little  increafed  till  the  14th  centurjr 
of  the  Chriftian  xra,  when  Marco  Polo,  a  man  of  intieUigcncc,  ana 
of  infatiable  curiofity,  laid  open  to  the  aftanifhed  Weft  the  woodert 
of  the  empiies  of  China  and  Japao^  and 'conveyed  foosc  faint  iitteU 
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ligencc  of  other  regions,  which  has  been  confirmed  by  more  recent 
accounts.  The  conquefts  of  Zingis,  or  Gengis-Khan,  in  the  lyh 
century  fir  ft  excited  the  atte;ition  of  the  Europeans  to  thefc  diftant 
parts  o^  Aaa.  The  vidorics  of  Zingis,  and  bis  Monguln  exteoded 
from  Ctthay,  the  northern  part  of  China,  to  the  river  Judus  j  and 
thofe  of  his  fuccefibrs  over  Ruifia,  while  their  inroads  reached  even 
Hungary  and  Germany.  The  Monguls  likcwifc  penetrated  into  the 
receiies  of  Siberia.  In  1242,  Sheibani  Khan  led  a  horde  of  15,00^ 
families  into  thefe  northern  regions^  and  his  defcendents  reigntd  a^ 
Tobolflcoy  for  more  than  three  centuries,  till  the  Ruffij^n  conqueft» 
Carpini  and  Rubruquis,  EMropcan  travellers,  were  employed  to  infpeft 
the  power  and  refources  of  this  new  empire  of  the  Monguls.  The 
latter  found  at  Kara-Kum,  their  capital,  a  Pafifian  goi'dfm.th  in  the 
Tcrvicc  of  the  Khan;  and  Carpini  relates  that  from  their  brethren 
in  Siberia  they  had  received  fome  intelligence  concerning  the  Sa* 
moeids. 

Thus  the  knowledge  of  Afia  was  confiderably  extended  in  the  ijUi 
century,  and  ft;ll  nniore,  by  Marco  Polo  in  the  J4th.  Yet  little^pro- 
grefe  was  made  for  two  centuries  more.  The  accounts  of  Polo  in^ 
deed  began  to  be  difcredited  ;  though  the  great  Columbus,  by  afting 
upon  them,  accomplifhed  an  ever  memorahle  enterprise.  After  the 
difcovery  of  America,  and  the  navigation  of  Gama  to  the  Eaft  Indies, 
the  maritime  parts  and  iflands  of  Afia  were  fucceifivcly  explored.  Yet 
the  voyages  of  the  Ruffians,  of  La  Peyroufe,  and  above  alf,  of  our 
immortal  Cook,  fliow  how  much  ftiil  remained  to  be  done.  Of  the 
interior  of  Siberia  little  was  known  till  Peter  the  Great,  after  the 
battle  of  Pultowa,  fent  hisSwedilh  prifoners  to  that  inhofpitable  re«^ 
gion,  of  which  Strahlenberg,  one  of  the  officers,  publifhed  an  account. 
Our  Icaowledge  of  it  has  fince  been  greatly  increafed  by  the  well 
known  joarnies  of  Pallas  and  others.  The  geography  of  Afia,  how« 
ever,  is^  even  yet,  far  from  perfed;  particularly  with  regard  to  Daon- 
ria,  and  other  rtgions  on  the  confines  of  the  Ruffian  tfnd  Cbinefd 
Empires  :  to  which  may  be  added  central  Afia,  in  general,  Tibet,  and 
other  countries  more  to  the  fouth.  Even  Hindoftan  had  never  beerr 
defcribed  with  tolerable  accuracy  till  the  publication  of  Major  Rennel's 
excellent  Map  and  Memoir.  *«  But,"»fays  our  judicious  and  learned 
author,  **  while  many  improvements  are  wanted  iiT  the  geography  of 
feveral  European  countries,  it  is  no  wonder  [that]  there  ihould  be 
great  deficiencies  in  that  of  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe."  (Pp« 
4 — 8. 

Our  author's  account  of  the  progreffive  difcovery  of  Afiatic  Rtiffia 
is  alfo  very  curious  and  interefting  (Pp.  43-*-45«) ;  but  we  caonot 
afford  room  for  its  infertion.  We  cannot,  however,  prevail  with  otir^ 
felyes  to  omit  the  following  abridged  detail  of  the  manners  of  the  Ciri; 
caffians ;  Which,  as  their  women  have  been  greatly  celebraCed  for 
beauty,  will  probably  be  acceptable  to  many  of  our  readers.  It  if 
copied  by  Mr.  P«  from  Ellis's  Memoir. 
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.  "  Oirls  are  broojrbt  up  bv  the  mother.    They  learn  tQ  embcoider,  to 
make  their  ovrn  drei's,  and  that  of  their  future  hu (bands.     The  daughters 
of  Haves  receive* theTame  education,  and  are  fold,  according  to  their  beaut/, 
from  twenty  to  one  hundred  pounds,  and  fome times  much  higher.     Thefe 
are  principallv  Georgians.    Soon  after  the  birth  of  a  girl,  a  wide  leather 
belt  is  lewea  round  her  vraid,  and  continues  till  it  burftSi  when  it  is  re- 
placed by  a  fecond.    By  a  repetition  of  this  pra6tice,  their  waifls  are  rendered 
>iftoni(hingly  fmall ;  but  their  (boulders  become  proportionably  broad,  a  de* 
b€t  which  is  little  attended  to  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  their  breads* 
Ontb^  wedding  night  the  belt  is  cut  with  a  dagger  by  the  hufband,  a  cuf* 
tom  fometimes  produdive  of  very  fatal  accidents.     The  bridegroom  pays 
for  his  bride  a  marriage  prefeot,  or  kalym,  confiding  of  arms,  or  a  coat  of 
mail ;  but  he  mud  not  fee  her,  or  cohabit  with  her,  without  the  greated   - 
mydery.     This  r^ferve  continues  during  life.     A.Circadian  will  fometimes 
permit  a  dranger  to  fee  his  wife,  but  be  mud  not  accompany  him.    The 
lather  makes  the  bride  a  prefent  on  the  wedding-day,  but  referves  the 
greater  ^art  of  what  he  intends  to  give  till  the  birth  of  her  fird  child.     Om 
this  occadion  die  pays  him  a  vidt,  receives  from  him  the  remainder  of  her 
portion,  and  is  clothed  by  him  in  the  drefs  of  a  matron,  the  principal  didinc* 
tion  of  which  condds  in  a  veil.     Until  this  time  the  drefs  of  the  women  it 
much  like  that  of  the  men.     Before  marriage  the  youth  of  both  fexes  fee 
each  other  freely  at  the  little  rejoicings  which  take  place  on  fedivals.     Be- 
fore the  ball  the  young  men  fliew  their  adivity  and  addrefs  in  a  variety  of 
military  exercifes ;  and  the  mod  alert  have  the  privilege  of  choodng  the 
mod  beautiful  partners. 

*^  The  Circadian  women  participate  in  the  general  character  of  the  na- 
tion ;  they  take  pride  in  the  courage  of  their  badlands,  and  ref^roach  them 
fevere]y  when  defeated.  They  polidi  and  take  care  of  the  armour  of  the 
men.  Widows  tear  their  hair,  and  disdgure  themfelves  with  fears,  in  tedi- 
mony  of  their  grief.     The  men  had  formerly  the  fame  cudom,  but  are  aovr 

frown  more  tranquil  under  the  lofs  of  their  wives  and  relations.  The  ha- 
itation  of  a  Circadian  is  compofed  of  two  huts,  becaufe  the  wife  and  huf- 
band  are  not  fuppofed  to  live  together.  One  of  thefe  huts  is  allotted  to  th« 
bufband,  and  to  the  reception  of  drangers ;  the  other  to  the  wife  and  fami- 
ly: the  court  which  feparates  them  isfurrounded  by  palti  fades  or  dakes. 
At  meals  the  whole  family  is  adembled,  fo  that  here,  as  among  the  Tatars, 
each  village  is  reckoned  at  a  certain  number  of  kettles.  Their  food  is  ex- 
tremely fimple,  condding  only  of  a  little  meat,  fome  pade  made  of  millet, 
and  a  kind  of  beer  compofed  of  the  fame  grain  fermented."  (Pp.  20, — 22.) 

Of  the  Tartars  who  are  fubjefl  to  the  empire  of  Ruffia  our  author 
has  delineated  the  manners  and  cuftoms  with  much  impreifive  effed ; 
aind,  in  concluiion^  obferves,  (p«53.)  that  Roufl[eau,  the  crude  and 
viiionary  rereries  of  whofe  diftempered  brain,  with  regard  to  the  fupe- 
rior  happincfs  and  virtue  of  favage  life^  Mr.  P.  every  where  defcrvedl/ 
Icouts,  ^*  mighty  with  far  more  plaufibility,  have  enquired  concerning 
the  perfedlion  and  happinefc  of  man,  among  thefe  fpirited  and  gaty 
tribes  of  barbarians,  than,  among  the  favages  of  Africa  or  America." 
Indeed  the  whole  account  of  Afiatic  Rudia,  efpecially  the  fourth 
€haptec,  which,.as  our  readers  have  been  already  informed,  is  dedicated 
to  the  natural  geography,  is  highly  entertaining,  and  not  \e(s  inftruc- 
tire*    In  that  part  of  it,  however,  which  treats  of  the  religion  of  thefe 
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wandering  hordes,  we  meet  with  a  remark  of  which  wc  arc  unable  to 
comprehend  the  tendency,  or,  indeed,  the  fcnfe. 

"  .The  eaAern  Tatars,**  our  author  obferves,  "  are  geqerally  addidied 
to  the  Schaman  religioi)*  a  fydem  c))iefly  founded  on  the  lelf-exiftence  of 
matter  a  fptritual  wqrld,  and  the  general  reiiitution  of  all  things.  Th^ 
Schamanians  even  believe  that  (he  Burchai;s,  or  gods  themfelves,  arofe  from 
the  general  ma^s  of  matter  and  spirit.  Their  epochs  of  de(lructiun  and  re^ 
iiitiition  fomewhat  refemble  tho^  olf  Ihe  Hindoos.  While  common  fouls 
immediately  receive  their  final  decree,  the  virtuous  become  chuiih,  or  wan* 
dering  tpirits,  who  are  puriHt^fd  by  (ranfmigration,  (0  as  allb  to  become  Bur* 
cbans,  or  gods.  Between  men  and  gods  are  the  Tengri,  or  fpirits  of  the 
air,  who  direct  fublunary  affairs,  and  all  the  trifleit  {o  important  to  man,  but 
beneath  the  mod  remote  attention  of  the  gods.  The  internal  regions  chief* 
ly  contain  thofe  who  hfive  offended  the  priefthood."  (Pp.  47.) 

After  mentioning  fome  of  the  other  tenets  of  Schamanifm,  and  the 
wide  extent  of  country  over  which  it  is  difFuf  d,  infomuch  that  **  fomc 
have  afl'crted  it  t'^  be  the  moft  prevalent  fyftcm  on  the  globe,"  Mr.  P. 
adds:  ^^  But  as  the  Schamanians  admit  one  chief  infernal  deity  and  his 
fubalterns,  authors  of  evil,  fo  they  believe  in  one  fupreme  uncreated 
beneficent  being,  wh  >  commits  the  management  of  the  univerfe  to 
inferior  deities,  who  delegate  portions  of  it  to  fubaltern  fpirits.  With 
more  philofophy  thjy  might  fuppofe  that  evil  cannot  exift  except  ia 
matter,  and  that  an  evil  fpirit  rs  a  contradidtion  in  terms/'  (P.  48.J 
Now  what  philofophy  there  is  in  the  fuppofuion  that  evil  cannot  cxift 
but  in  matter,  or  why  an  evil  fpirit  fhould  be  a  con  trad  i£llon,  our 
ingenious  geographer  has  not  explained,  and  we  confefs  ourfelves  to- 
tally at  a  lofs  to  conceive.  Evil,  in  our  opinion,  has  no  exiftence; 
but  as  it  relates  to  fentient  beings.  With  regard  to  thefe,  matter^^ 
confidered  as  a  caufe,  or  rather  as  a  means,  may  be  equally  the  fource 
of  both  evil  and  good  ;  but  certainly,  when  good  and  evil  are  con- 
fidered as  eflFe<Sls,  matter  is  equally  indifferent  to  both.  The  ancient 
philofophers,  indeed,  who  believed,  like  the  Schamanians,  that  mat* 
ter  is  felf-exiftent,  and  eternal,  talked  of  it  as  the  parent  of  all  evil ; 
but  if,  in  their  fubtile  difquifitions  on  this  fubje£l,  they  meant  any 
thing  by  evil  but  what  has  been  called  •' the  evil  of  imperfeftion,*' 
their  theory  is  unintelligible.  The  evil  of  inrperfeAion,  however,  is 
as  eafriy  alTociated  with  the  idea  of  fpirit  as  with  that  of  matter.  And 
with  regard  to  the  exigence  of  evil  fpirits,  taking  evil  in  the  proper 
fcnfe  of  malignant,  we  have  no  occafion  for  refined  fpeculations  in 
order  to  afcertain  the  fadl,  whatever  hypothefis  we  may  chufe  to  adopt 
with  a  view'to  account  for  it.  A  very  fmall  acquaintance  with  human 
life  is  fu£Eicient  Co  furnifh  moft  indifputabie  and  diftrefEng  proofs 
of  it. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  meet  in  Mr.  P.  with  fentimepts  of  this 
equivocal  kind.  In  another  part  of  his  book,  however,  he  has  drop- 
ped, with  regard  to  this  very  fubje6^,  a  refledion  which  we  think  it 
would  be  altogether  inconfiftent  with  our  duty  to  the  public  to  pafs 
without  proper  anioudveiiioo.    In  fpeaking  of  the  Mandihurs,  or- 
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Tungufes,  who  inhabit  Chinefe  Tartary  on  the  Eaft,  our  author  fays 
of  them,  that  *^  By  the  account  of  the  Jefuits,  they  have  no  temples, 
nor  idols,  but  worihip  a  Supreme  Being,  whom  they  (tyle  Emperor  of 
Ht^aven.  But  probably,"  adds  he,  **  their  real  creed  is  Schamanifm^ 
or  a  kmd  of  rational  Polythcifm,  not  unknown  to  the  Jews,  who  ad- 
initted,  as  appears  from  Daniel,  great  angels  or  fpirits,  as  prote£iors 
of  empires.''  (P.  112.)  We  are  far  from  imagining  that,  by  this 
obfervation,  Mr.  P.  intended  4o  communicate  to  the  minds  of  his 
readers,  an  impreflion  unfavourable  to  revelation  i  of  which,  indeed, 
in  other  parts  of  his  work,  he  repeatedly  fpeaks  with  due  refpeSt^ 
The  language,  however,  which  he  here  employs  is  particularly  ex- 
ceptionable. The  exprcffijn,  it  is  true,  when  clofely  attended  to, 
will  be  eafily  feen.  to  be  much  lefs  intimately  allied  to'  profanenefs, 
than  it  is  to  nonfenfe ;  but  as  the  majority  of  readers,  we  fear,  are 
little  diftinguiflied  by  clofenefs  of  attention,  we  cannot  help  wifliing 
that  the  author's  meaning  had  been  clothed  in  a  lefs  queftionable 
diefs*  We  know  not  what  rational  Palytheifm  is,  but  rather  conftder 
it,  to  ufe  Mr.  P.'s  own  phrafe,  as  a  contradi£tion  in  terms;  and  we 
are  perfuaded  that,  on  mature  reflexion,  Mr.  P.  himfelf  will  be  of 
our  opinion.  But  the  principal  objedion  to  the  paflage  is  its  fceming 
to  afcribe  Polytheifm  to  the  Jews,  of  whofe  religious  creed  it  is  known 
to  all  that  the  unity  of  God  was  the  fundamental  do£lrine.  The 
Jews,  without  doubt,  admitted  great  fpirits  as  protedors  of  empires  ;  ^ 
and  Chriflians  are  authdrifed,  by  an  apoftle,  to  look  upon  angels  as 
•*  miniftcring  fpirits,*'  employed  in  the  fcrvice  of  private  men  :  but 
neither  of  thefe  opinions,  furely,  is  irrational  or  conne£led  with  that 
of  a  plurality  of  Gods.  Of  our  author's  phrafeology,  in  this  place, 
we  thought  right  to  fay  thus  much,  by  way  of  caution  to  our  reader^i ; 
though,  after  all,  its  chief  demerit  is  really  its  inaccuracy:  for  it  does 
not  exhibit  the  fentiment  which  he  intended  to  convey.  What  ho 
meant  to  fay  is  obvioufly  this :  That  the  Mandfliurs  probably  believe, 
as  the  Jews  believed,  the  exigence  of  created  fubordinate  fpirits,  in- 
vefted,  by  the  Deity,  with'  authority  and  power  to  ad,  as  his  commtf-* 
fioners,  in  the  affairs  of  men..  The  unlucky  introduction  of  the  word 
Polytheifm  throWs  an  air  of  impiety  over  the  fentencf,  which,  however^ 
appears  to  be  really.chargeable  with  inconfiftency  only. 

Of  the  immenfe  empire  of  China  fo  much  has*  been  written,  and  the 
late  account  of  it  by  Sir  George  Staunton  is  fo  generally  known,  that 
notwi(hftanding  its  fuperior  importance,  we  intended  to  have  paiTed 
our  author's  defcription  of  it  with  a  fimple  aflurance  that  he  has  care- 
fully collected  whatever  can  tend  to  illuftrate  both  its  ancient,  and  its 
prefent  ftate..  But  the  following  obfervations  with  regard  to  the  period 
at  which  the  great  wall  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  built,  difpiay  fuch. 
found  judgment,  and  are  fo  momentary  in  a  variety  of  views,  that  wp 
have  determined  to  admit  them. 

''  Sir  George  Staunton  confidcars  the  sera  of  this  gceat  barrier'  as  abfo- 
Itttely  afcertaiued,  and  be  aHerts  that«  it  has  e)cifted  for  2000  years.  In  this 
aHisveration  he  feems  to  have  followed  Du  Halde,  who  informs  us  th^t  *  this 

'  prodigious 
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prodigious  woiic  was  ^oDfiroaed  215  yetkn  before  thebirtb  of  Chriifl»  bj 
tbe  orders  of  the  fird  emperor  of  the  tamily  ofTiln,  to  protect  three  targe 
provinces  from  ihe  irruptions  of  tbe  Tatars/  (Tomeii.  p.  54.}  But  in  tb# 
oilio.^  ofChina^  contained  in  his  fir(t  vohime,  (p.  340]  he  afcril^es  this 
eredion  to  the  fecoud  emperor  of  the  dynafty  of  Tfin,  namely,  Chi  Hoang 
Tt;  and  the  date  immediately  preceding  the  narrative  of  this  conflructivn 
is  the  year  137  before  the  birlhpof  Chrilt.  Hence  fufpicions  may  well  arife, 
not  only  concerning  the  epoch  of  this  work,  but  even  with  regard  to  th« 
purity  and  precilion  of  the  Chinefe  annals  in  general.  Mr.  BelX  who  re- 
sided for  ibme  time  in  China,  and  whofe  travels  are  defervedly  efleemed  for 
the  accuracy  of  their  inteiligence  atfures  us  that  this  wail  was  hmh  about 
600  years  ago,  (that  is  .a1>out  Uie  year  11 60,)  by  one  •(  tbe  emperors,  to* 
prevent  the  frequent  incurfions  of  the  Monguls,  whofe  numerouH  cavalry 
ufed  to  ravs^e  the  provinces,  and  efcape  before  an  army  could  be  anemfoled 
to  oppoCe  them.  Renaudot  obl'erves,  that  no  oriental  geographer,  above 
300  years  in  antiquity,  mentions  this  wall ;  and  it  is  lurpriling  that  it  (houid 
have  efcaped  Marco  Polo,  who,  i'up]>oiing  that  he  had  entered  China  by  a 
different  route,  can  hardly  be  conceived,  during  his  lonj^  reGdence  in  ihe 
north  of  China,  and  in  the  country  of  the  Monguls,  to  have  remained  igno- 
rant of  fb  ftupendous  a  work.  Amidf^  thefe  difficulties,  perhaps  it  may  be 
conjedlured  that  fimilar  modes  of  defence  had  b^n  adopted  in  different^ 
ages ;  and  that  the  ancient  rude  barrier,  having  fallen  into  decay,  was  re 
placed,  perhaps  after  the  invafion  of  Zingis,  by  the  prefent  eredlion,  which 
even  from  the  Hate  of  its  prefervation  can  Icarcely  afpire  to  much  ant^ 
qaity."  (Pp.  87,  88.)     ' 

Every  thing,  it  muA  indeed  be  acknowledged,  which  relates  to  this 
extraordinary  empire  is  conimionly  reprefented  on  fo  large  a  fcale  as 
ainioft  to  overwhelm  an  European  imagination.  Mr.  r.  in  his  pre- 
liminary obfervations  prefixed  to  Vol.  I.  ftatcs  the  whole  prefent  po- 
pulation of  the  globe  as  probablV)  in  grofs  numbers^  amoanting  to 
SEVEN  HUNDRED  MILLIONS,  of'which  500  millions  may  be  affigned 
to  Alia,  **  if  China,  as  recently  avered,  comprize  330,000,000.'* 
Africa  he  fuppofes  to  contain  30  millions,  America  20«  and  Europe, 
of  confequence,  about  150.  It  is  likely,  we  tbink,  that  in  this  calcu^ 
lation,  both  Africa  and  America  are  fomewhat  under-rated;  but  that 
China  is  greatly  over*rated  we  cannot  bring  ourfelvea  to  entertain  a 
doubt.  That  it  fwarm«  with  people,  indeec^,  all  accounts  agree.  But 
notwithftanding  the  vaft  extent,  and  bigh  cultivation  of  this  celebrated 
empire,  a  population  of  333^000,000,  in  the  provinces  too  of  China 

£  roper  only,  daggers  all  belief;  and  we  cannot  help  attributing  xq  the 
landarin,  who  furnilhed  Sir  George  Staunton  with  the  detail  of  it, 
a  manifeft,  deliberate,  intention  to  deceive.  Pauw,  however,  who 
fiippofcd  the  population  of  China  exaggerated  when  eftimated  at 
82^000,000,  has  undoubtedly  erred  in  th^  other  extreme.  Our  author's 
remark  on  the  fubje<^  is  fenfible.  *^How  far  this  table,"  ffivcn  by 
Staunton,  V*  may  deferve  implicit  credit,  may  be  doubt^  by  tKofe  whQ 
know  the  difficulty  of  fuch.refearches,  even  in  the  rnoft  enlightened 
countries  of  Europe"  (P.  93.)  To  afcertain,  indeed,  with  any  thing 
like  exadnefs,  the  number  of  inhabitants  ia  any  great  kingdog^  ap« 
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pears  to  be  one  of  the  moft  difficult  problems  in  political  eeconomy. 
With  regard  to  the  population  of  our  own  country,  we  know  what 
erroneous  ideas  prevailed  before  the  late  enumeration  by  authority  of 
parliament;  and  even  of  this  enumeration  itfelf  the  refults  are  ftrll 
imperfeA  and  unfatisfadipry.  One  curious  inftance,  accidentally 
obferved,  of  the  ftrange  inaccuracy  v^cb  which  we  have  long  beep 
*  accuilorocd  to  guefs  at  the  population  even  of  our  principal  towns» 
may  be  given  from  Mr.  P.  himfelf.  In  his  firft  volume  (p,  87.)  be 
/peaks  of  Leeds  as  containing  about  fixteen  thoufand  fouls ;  wbile^ 
in  fome  corrections  and  additions  to  the  volume,  he  tells  us  that,  in 
the  offiC'ial  returns,  it  is  rated  at  53,162. 

The  part  of  Tartary  fiibjed  to  China  is  of  prodigious  extent,  being 
3^100  geographical  miles  in  length,  by  ic8o  in  breadth.  Of  this  re- 
gion, together  with  independent  Tartary,  both  under  the  name  of 
central  Afia,  Mr.  Pinker  ton  has  given  a  ufeful  map,  apparently  con* 
ftruded  by  himfelf  and  Arrowfmith  from  Du  Halde,  D*'Anvillc, 
f flenief,  '&c.  of  whom,  however,  he  complains  as  imperfed  and  in- 
adequate authorities.  He  thus  describes  the  climate  and  face  of  the 
country* 

*'  Though  the  parallel  of  central  Afia  correfpond  with  that  of  France 
and  part  of  Spain,  yet  the  height  and  fnows  of  the  mounlainous  ridges  ncca^ 
£on  a  degree  and  continuance  of  cold«  little  to  be  expe^tled  from  other  cir- 
cumdances.  In  climate  and  produdiions  it  is,  however,  far  fuperior  to  Si- 
beria. The  appearance  of  this  extend ve  region  is  diverfified  wilh  all  the 
grand  features  of  nature,  extenfive  chains  of  mountains,  large  rivers  and 
Takes.  But  the  mod  lingular  feature  is  that  vail  elevated  plain,  fupported 
like  a  table,  by  the  mountains  of  Tibet  in  the  fouth,  and  Altaian  chain  -in 
the  north,  from  the  mountains  of  Relur  Tag  ip  the  wefl,  to  tho(e  that  bound 
the  Kalkas  in  the  eafl.  This  prodigious  plain,  the  mod  elevated  conti- 
nuous region  on  the  elobe,  is  interfered  by  fome  chams  of  mountains,  and 
by  the  vail  deferts  of  Cobi  and  Shamo\  by  others  confidered  as  the  fame, 
the  fr>rmer  being  the  Mongul,  the  latter  the  Chinefe  name.  Deditute  of 
plants  and  water,  it  is  dangerous  for  horles,  but  is  iafety  paffed  with  camels. 
Little  has  been  added  to  our  knowledge  of  central  Alia  fince  D*AnvilU: 
'  drew  up  his  maps,  from  the  materials  furniflied  by  the  jetuits  in  China, 
in  which  it  would  feem  that  this  defert  extends  from  about  the  80th  degree 
ofead  longitude  from  Greenwich  to  about  the  1 10th,  bcine  30^  of  longi« 
tude,  which,  in  the  latitude  of  40^,  may  be  1380  geographical  miles:  but 
in  this  wide  extent  are  oafes,  or  fertile  fpots  and  even  regions  of  confider** 
able  extent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  main  defert  fends  forth  feveral  barren 
branches  in  various  direct  ions."  (Pp.  126,  127.) 

Mr  P.  laments  the  deficiency  of  our  intelligence  with  regard  to  the 
interefting  country  of  Tibet,  **  which,  with  its  numerous  dependen- 
cies, may,  in  fafl,"  he  fays,  **ftill  be  arranged  among  the  undtfcovered 
countri;.s  in  t'e  centre  of  Afia."  The  recent  narrative  of  Captain 
Turner's  emhafly  furnithes  the  moft  authentic  information  \  but,  as 
it  embraces  a  fma  1  pirt  only,  recourfe  mufl  be  had  for  the  general 
geoj;ftphy  to  more  antiquated  authorities.   From  thefe  different  fources 
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our  in<iuftrious  author  has,  however,  compiled  a  very  pleafine  defer ip* 
tion,  from  which  we  fliall  extra£t  his  cuncife  account  of  aungularlf 
curious  fpeciea  of  polygamy. 

"  It  is  a  remarkable  charaderiflic  of  the  CQuntry,  that  polygamy  here  af* 
fumes  a  different  form  from  that  of  the  other  oriental  regions:  the  women, 
being  indulged  in  a  plurality  of  hufbands,  inflead  of  the  reverfe.  It  is  the 
privilege  of  the  elder  brotiier  to  feied  a  wife,  who  Hands  in  an  equal  rela* 
tton  to  his  other  brothers^  whatever  may  be  the  number.  The  lame  coflom 
is  fafd  to  have  been  clandeftinely  practiced  at  Venice,  from  views  of  &mily 
pride  united  with  poverty ;  but  in  Tibet  it  is  reported  to  be  founded  in  the 
great  paucity  of  females,  when  compared  with  the  number  of  males,  though 
a  vail  quanrity  [number]  of  the  latter  be  buried  in  the  monafleries."  (p.  143.) 

The  empire  of  Japan  is,  in  every  refpeA,  an  objedl  of  great  curio* 
fity ;  and  the  notices  concerning  it,  colledled  by  our  author,  will 
afford  much  gratification  to  the  reader.  All  travellers  agree  that  ^h». 
population  is  furprifing,  the  capital,  Jedo,  being  ftated  as  63  Britifli 
miles  in  circumference.  '*  Koempfer  fays  that  the  number  of  people 
daily  travelling  on  the  high  ways  is  inconceivable,  and  ibe  tokaiihf  the 
chief  of  the  feven  great  roads,  is  fometimes  more  crowded  than  the 
moft  frequented  ftreets  of  European  capitals."  (159)  Mr.  P.  on 
the  fuppofition  that  Japan  is  as  populous  as  China,  of  which  it  equals 
about  one  tenth  part  in  (ize,  efiimates  its  inhabitants  at  30,000^000. 
But  he  juftty  obferves,  that  the  population  of  the  Japanefe  empire,  like 
that  of  other  Afiatic  ftates,  cannot  be  .treated  with  much  precifion. 
As  the  cleared  proof  of  our  ignorance  on  this  fubj^A  maybe  quoted, 
once  for  all,  what  our  author  has  remarked  in  his  accounts  of  Siam. 

**  Concerning^ the  population  of  Siam  there  are  no  adequate  docu*. 
ments.  If  the  Birman  empire  contain,  as  is  afferted,  more  than  four« 
teen  millions,  it  might  perhaps  be  reafonable  to  conclude  that  the 
Siamefe  dominions  may  be  peopled  by  about  eight  millions.  Yet 
Loubere  aflures  us  that,  from  a£lual  enumeration,  there  were  only  found 
[found  only]  of  men,  women,  and  children,  one  million,  nine  hundred 
thoufand.  So  uncertain  are  the  computations  in  oriental  countries.". 
(P.  ^14.)  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  La  Loubere  was  envoy  extra- 
ordinary from  Louis  XIV.  to  the  Siamefe  court. 

The  mod  ftriking  feature,  undoubtedly,  in  all  defcriptions  of  thefe 
remote  eafiern  countries;  a  feature  which  frequently  eiAbarrafles  and 
confounds ;  confifts  in  the  gigantic  and  enormous  proportions  in  which 
the  different  objeds  are  drawn.  Of  this  a  more  pertinent  example, 
we  think,  cannot  eafity  be  given  than  Thunberg's -Report  of  the  Ja* 

Sanefe  Emperor's  Palace  at  Jedo.  He  defcribes  it  as  furroundtd  with 
one  walls,  and  ditches  with  draw- bridges;  and  forming  a  confider* 
able  town,  five  leagues  in  circumference.  Mr.  P.  however,  With  cau- 
tious  difcernment,  immediately  fubjoins:  *^  In  this,  and  fimilar  in- 
ftances  of  oriental  population  and  extent,  though  the  beft  authorities 
be  followed,  yet  the  reader  'may,  with  the  author,  fufpend  his  belief.'' 
(P.  165,)    To  the  vaft  extent  of  the  emperor's  palace  correfponds  in 
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fome  degree,  the  room  which  is  d^Bominated,  *^  the  faloon  of  the 
hundred  mats/'  and  which  is  faid  to  be  600  feet  in  lengthy  by  300  in 
breadth  ;  compared  with  thefe  immenfe  dimenfionSy  Weitminiter  HalU 
which  we  have  been  arcuftomed  to  confider  as  fuperb«  but  which  is 
only  23b  feet  long,  and  70  wide,  (inks  into  an  infigniiicant  drefilng 
clofet. 

The  ancient  fame  of  Pcrfia  conrpires  with  the  elegant  variety  of  its 
modern  literature,  and  with  many  other  circumftances  both  of  a  phy- 
fical  and  of  a  moral  nature,  ftrnngly  to  recommend  it  to  the  attention 
of  thoie  whofe  minds  are  turned  to  thefe  attractive  ftudies.  On  that 
portion  of  his  work  which  is  occupied  in  treating  of  this  celebrated 
country,  the  author  l^as  beftowed  great  diligence  and  care.  It  feem:;, 
indeed,  tp  have  been  written  with  a  warm  feeling  of  intereft  in  the 
itibje£t,  and  cannot  fail,  we  think,  to  produce  on  the  reader  a  very 
lively  feeling  of  a  fimilar  kind.  From  every  om^  of  the  chapters  we 
Could  give,  many  extrads  of  peculiar  excellence  5  for  the  contents  of 
them  all  are  important,  and  che  manner  in  which  they  are  detailed  is 
happy.  But  our  limits  confine  us  to  one  or  two  quotations,  of  which 
the  firfl  relates  to  the  primitive  inhabitants,  from  whom  we  have  che 
honour  of  being  defcended. 

"  The  original  population  of  the  mountainous  country  of  Perfia  appears 
to  have  been  iii(iigen<fus,  that  is,  no  preceding  nation  can  be  traced  i  anci» 
in  (he  opinion  of  all  the  mod  learned  and  ikilful  inquirers,  from  Scaiiger 
and  Lipfius  down  to  Sir  William  Jones  this  nation  is  the  Scythic  or  Gothic, 
and  the  very  fource  and  fountain  of  alt  thp  celebrated  Scythian  nations. 
While  <Ue  fouthern  Scythians  of  Iran  gradually  became  a  leltled  and  civi- 
lized people,  ihe  barbarous  northern  tribes  fpread  around  the  Cafpian  and 
Euxine  Seas ;  and  befides  the  powerful  fetilemenis  of  the  Gelae  and  MalTa- 
getae,  the  Gog  and  Magog  of  oriental  authors,  and  others  on  the  north  and 
eaft  of  the  great  ridge  of  mountains  called  Imaus,  or  Belur  Tag,  they  de- 
tached vidorious  <rolonies  into  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  many  centuries 
before  the  Chriftian  aera."  (p.  320.) 

Qur  next  quotation  (hall  confift  of  Mr.  P.'s  obfervations  on  the 
firft  hiftorical  epoch  of  the  Perfians.  We  are  indoced  to  infert  it  on 
feveral  accounts  ;  but  particularly  becaufe  it  will  furnifli  our  readers 
with  a  very  full  and  explicit  proof  that  pur  author,  though  his  lan«- 
guage  is  fometimes  incautious,  is  no  fceptic  in  religion,  and  that, 
whatever  may  have  b?cn  his  former  opinions,  he  now  knows  how  to 
put  a  proper  value  on  the  facrcd  authority  of  fcripture.  This  is  evi- 
dent from  the  manner  in  which  he  fpeaks  of  it;  though' we  cannot 
but  acknowledge  that  we  (hould  have  been  glad  if  his  expreflioiis, 
even  in  the  very  paflage  which  we  are  about  to  copy,  had  been  fome« 
what  more  guarded.  For  he  feems,  at  leaft,  willing  to  carry  the  anti- 
quity of  the  human  race  rather  higher  than  Sripture  ehronology  will 
warrant ;  and  yet  we  are  perfuaded,  on  mature  conHderation  of  the 
whole  paflage,  compared  with  others  in  the  work,  that  tbia  was  really 
hot  his  intention. 
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*'  The  Scythians,  or  barbarous  inhabitant<t  of  Perfia,  accOr4!rig  to  the  ao 
count  ot  Juitin,  conquered  a  ^reat  part  of  Atis,  and  attacked  Eg^pt,  about 
] 500  ^^ ears  bclbre  the  reign  of  Ninus,  the  founder  of  the  Auyrian  mo- 
narch)' ;  that  is,  fo  far  as  the  faint  light  of  chi'onology  can  pretend  to  de- 
termine fuch  remote  events,  about  3660  vears  before  the  Chriftian  xra* 
The  Egyptians,  3  p.-ople  of  Ailyr.an  extract,  as  the  Coptic  language  feems 
to  evince,  were,  fnmi  luperior  local  advantages,  civilized  at  a  more  early 
period  ;  and  thtfir  genuine  chronology  feems  to  begin  about  4<300  years  be« 
fiire  Clirift.  The  venerable  hiitorical  records  conlaioed  in  the  Scriptures 
atteft  the  early  ctvilissation  and  artcient  polity  of  the  Egyptians ;  but,  as  th« 
Alfyrians  fpreao  tar  to  the  eatt  of  Judea,  ihcy  feem  to  be  liient  concerning 
the  Perfians,  exct*pi  a  lairap  or  two  be  implied.  The  fir/l  (eat  of  the  Per* 
fian  monarchy  was  probably  in  the  north*eall,  on  the  river  Oxus^  while  tbo 
Atfyrians  pofleiled  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tyris,  and  the  fouth-wefi  of  Per- 
fia.  There  is  no  evidence  whatever,  from  records,  remains  of  antiquity,  or 
aoy  probable  induction,  that  this  planet  has  been  inhabited  above  hx  or 
feven  thoufand  years.  The  invention  and  progrefs  of  the  arts,  the  Mytho- 
logies and  chronologies  of  all  nations,  except  tlie  Hindoos,  indicate  this 
term  as  the  utmofi  limit;  before  which,  if  men  had  exifted.  indelible  traces 
of  them  mud  have  appeared,  whereas  hi  (lory  can  account  for  every  relic 
that  is  found.  For  the  great  antiquity  of  the  earth  there  are  many  evidea- 
ocs ;  but  none  for  the  antiquity  of  man."  (p.  325.) 

The  fcntim^t  exprcfflcd  in  the  laft  of  thcfe  fentcnces  will  to  many^ 
perhaps,  appear  a  bold  one.  To  us,  we  confefs,  it  appears  ptrfccily 
harmlefs.  There  is,  we  even  think,  abundance  of  phenomena  which 
feem  to  prove  it  w^ll-founded ;  and  it  certainly  involves  no  confe* 
quences  inconfiftent  with  the  do£lrine  of  Mofes. 
[^To  be  concluded  in  our  ne^tS^ 

Letters  of  a  Mameluke,  or  a  Moral  and  Critical  Picture  of  the  Manners 
of  Paris.  With  Notes  by  the  Tranjlator.  From  the  French  offofe^b 
Lavallee,  of  the  Philotechnic  Society^  i^c.  ^c.  In  Two  Volumes, 
ilmo.    Pp.  576.    9s.  boards.    Murray.    1804. 

THE  fable  of  this  work  is  now  a  very  common  fidioo.  A  per- 
fon  from  one  country  vifits  another  country,  totally  diferent  in 
religion,  politics,  ientiments,  focial,  citril,  and  domeflic  life,  znd 
communicates  to  his  own  countrymen,  by  letter,  the  impreflions 
which  he  receives  from  contemplating  the  Grangers.  But  we  think 
the  aflumed  charaSer  is  not  very  fteadily  maintained.  Writing  as  a 
Mameluke  our  author  fails  not  to  (hew  that  he  is  a  veritable  l<>ench- 
man.  Thefc  letters  difplay  vivacity,  ingenuity,  and  penetrat  on,  and 
are  written  in  an  agreeable  ftyle,  of  that  light  cad,  which  French 
writers  fo  very  often  exhibit.  When  we  allow  the  amhor  the  praife 
of  penetration,  it  is  neceflary  to  explain  the  extent  in  which  he  ap* 
pears  to  us  to  polTefs  that  quality.  Both  his  critical  and  moral  {Iric- 
tures  (hew  that  he  is  well  acquainted  with  the  details  of  French  lite- 
rature and  manners  ;  and  alfo  with  the  charaflers  usually  afcribed  to 
'  both.  But  when,  from  acute  obfervation  on  fpcciiic  manners,,  cuf- 
toms,  ufages,  and  celebrated  works,  he  attempts  to  rife  to  general 
cfiioutes^  we  find  that  the  author  u  a  man  of  laflc,  both  of  literary  and 
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of  moral  cTfcernment ;  butb>  no  means  a  profound  philofopher 'either 
in  criticiCm  or  condu^.  From  the  combined  extent  and  circumfcrip- 
tion  of  .Mr.  La  Vallcc's  talents,  ti^gcthcr  with  the  prejudices,  real  or 
pretended,  of  a  Frenchman,  ist  the  prefent  t  me,  we  accounr  for 
the  motley  mixture  of  this  work,  which  beftows  juft  p^aifcs  «  n  Cor- 
neille,  Racine,  and  Moliere,  prefents  the ^  appr  priate  characters  of 
tragedy  and  comedy,  yet  fe:ms  lo  imagine  that  no  moderns  but  French- 
men ever  arrived  at  any  excellence  in  eitfier;  which  paints  in  clear 
and  glowing  colours  many  of  the  French  frivolities  and  foibl  s,  yet 
attributes  to  Frenchmen  the  merit  of  the  hi^htft  genius,  and  declares 
them  as  a  nation  totally  frcfe  from  vice  ;  which  in  every  detail  of  their 
purfuits  and  occupations  marks  their  folly  and  vanity,  and,  in  a  ge- 
neral view,  reprelents  them  as  wife  and  magnanimous ;  which  pro- 
fefles  to  adore  benevolence  and  vi;tue,  and  idolizes  Buonaparte.  It 
mull,  however,  be  acknowledged,  th^t,  though  he  is  the  mo*^  extra- 
vagant encomiaft  of  the  ufurping  adventurer,  and  the  fyltem  which 
he  has  eftabliOied,  he  does  not  often  introduce  this  fubjcifl  or  dwell 
long  upon  it.  He  evidently  wiQies  to  appear  the  idolizing  admirer 
of  the  Corflcan  ;  and  repeats  the  fubftance  of  what  lycophants  of  the 
tyrant  have  poured  out  in  his  praife,  or  againft  the  monarchy  :  but 
this  part  of  the  production  is  very  like  an  effort  of  a  man  either  conrt- 
ing  iome  gift,  or  apprehending  fome  evil  from  toe  pofleflbr  of  power* 
Much,  therefore,  as  we  deteft  a  Frenchman  who  wi.u  d  decenJ  to 
flatter  this  bane  of  Frenchmen  ;  we  rather  pity  than  abhor  a  poor 
author  who  panegyrifis  fuch  a  mifcreant  obv.oully  againfl  the  grain. 
Wherever  he  touches  upon  politics  he  falls  ve.y  (hort  of  his  own  ex- 
ertions when  writing  upon  other  fubjedls.  His  account  of  the  French 
revolution  is  as  fuperficial  and  extravagant  as  any  that  ever  we  ha\e 
perufed  in  the  many  abfurd  publications  that  have  come  bef<  re  us. 
Leaving  his  politics  therefore  as  very  unworthy  of  the  reit  ot  his  let- 
ters, and  not  deferving  of  notice  or  refutation,  we  fhall  rhitflv  con- 
fine ourfelves  to  his  moral  and  critical  exhibition  of  the  French  as  they 
are  now  found. 

The  firft  objeS  which  ftrnck  the  ftrangcr  in  contemplating  Paris 
was  the  height  of  the  houfcs,  which  in  that  metfopols  rife  to  many 
ftories.     Next  was  the  hurry  and  buftle  of  the  people. 

"  The  French  (he  fays)  do  not  walk  but  run.  Horfes,  carts,  coaches^ 
cabriolets,  butchers,  water-carriers,  huil'ars,  pedeflrians,  all  run,  all  drive 
on  at  hard  as  they  can  :  they  joftie,  puih,  and  run  foul  of  each  other ;  they 
threaten  and  overfet  one  another,  riie  again,  and  go  on  as  if  nothing  baa 
happened." 

The  French  have  exceflivc  curiofity,  with  litle  feleSion  as  to  ob- 
jcfts.  They  were  greatly  agitated  by  the  firft  appearance  of  the  Ma- 
meluke in  the  (Ireet,  until  their  attention  w^^s  drawn  off  by  a  drumy 
inviting  them  to  an  exhibition  of — dancing  dogs.  The  French  are 
beyond  all  other  people  the  votaries  of  hope.  They  have  not  ftrong, 
at  leaft  fteady,  domeftic  afFedions  ;  and  their  fentiments  of  triendfhip 
arevery  wavering  and  inconftant.  The  life  of  a  parifian  line  lady  » 
-'ery  humouroafly  pourtrayed.    The  French  poflfefs  a  great  fpirit  of 
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contradiftion,  and  wiflb  to  render  themrelve$  confpicuous  by  appear- 
ing fingular.  Our  Mameluke,  near  the  middle  of  the  firft  volume^ 
comes  to  the  French  drama  ;  and  (hews  very  evidently  that  he  haa 
.  formed  his  notions  of  dramatic  excellence  from  the  execution  of  emi* 
ncnt  French  writers  mucn  more  than  the  conflderation  of  the  general 
ends  of  pvay:).  He  fubfcribes  to  the  unities,  as  obferved  by  the  chief 
dramatic  poets  of  France,  rattier  than  by  nature  and  reafon.  He  i$ 
a  critic  not  upon  Dr.  Johnion's  enlarged  plan.  In  fpeaking  of  epic, 
poetry  he  ranks  Voltaire  with  Virgil  and  Homer.  Thcfc,  however^ 
we  regard  as  the  criticifms  of  a  partial  advocate  rather  than  of  an  in* 
adequate  judge.  With  found  difirimination  he  feverely  blames  the 
contlitution  of  the  Opera,  cithwT  ferious  or  comic  ;  and  (hews  the  ab- 
furdity  of  pantomime.  The  Fieach  are  extremely  inattentive  ta 
theatrical  propriety. 

'*  The  Pariiian  will  know  wonderfully  well  the  number  of  bows  he 
ought  to  make  on  entering  a  room;  he  will  judge,  without  erring,  what 
place  o!  honour  ought  to  he  given,  at  table ;  he  will  nlark  the  (hades  of  re- 
Iped  whic'i  ought  to  be  Ihcwn  between  fufh  and  fuch  a  magiflrale.  In  a 
theatrical  rep  e  cntation,  the  actors,  forgetting  thecharader,  the  rank,  and 
the  Ji:;iuiy  o-  the  perfonages  they  perform,  will  tranlgrefs,  in  his  prefence*  • 
tbo  e  rules  of  propriety  tt>  which. he  is  To  much  a  (lave.  He  will  fee  it 
with  inditference.  The  moit  fubaltern  confident  will  come  and  fpeak  fa- 
milial ly  to  Semiramis;  a  frettdman  will  chat  cheek-by^jowl  with  Augudus; 
a  vale  I  will  put  on  hjs  hat  before  his  mafter." 

Such  inattention  to  probMbility  on  the  ftage  our  author  imputes  to 
ignorance  \  but  it  mufl  rather  be  forgetfulnefs  of  the  purpofe  of  the 
theatre,  which  is  im.tation,  than  ignorance  of  propriety  in  the  model 
of  thit  imitatioi).  In  France  corned. ans  are  very  much  undervalued* 
Perfons  of  fafhion  treat  them  as  drolling  players,  and  the  common 
people  call  them  buffoons,  or  m  rry-andrcws.  Religion  denied  iheih 
burial,  the  laws  branded  them  with  inf^^my,  and  cuftom  banilhed 
them  from  fociety.  Thus,  while  the  French  laboured  with  merito- 
rious ardour  to  refine  their  dramatic  works,  to  render  them  eteriial 
monuments  of  the  fublimity  of  their  poetry,  and  the  purity  of  their 
morality,  they  drove  to  make  the  reciter  of  thefe  matter- pieces  the 
4noft  impure  clafs  in  the  community.  The  degrading  ef^imarioii 
of  the  prdfeflion  vitiared  the  individuals.  While  the  Mameluke 
afcrtbcs  thefe,  and  many  other  follies,  to  Frenchmen,  he,  in  the 
very  next  page,  pours  on  them  an  eulogium«  that  never  nation 
nor  individual  merited.  *»  Vanquifhed  or  vidor,  fubjed  to  wife 
kings,  or  bent  under  defpotic  monarchs;  enlightened  or  ignorant 
ilaves,  or  free  ;  whatever  were  the  circumftances  of  government, 
when  they  were  called  to  figure  as  a  nation  on  the  theatre  of  the  world, 
mojefty^  greatnVfs,  loyalty^  hxzssry ^Jincer'tty^  franknefs,  difintiuftedmjs^ 
clemency,  are  the  chara&eridics  of  the  French  nation.  Look  into 
their  hiftory,  and  judge.  Individuals  have  been  to  blame,  and  the 
nation  never.  There  is  no  nation  that  has  not  had  a  ^reat  national 
yicc  r  Rome  pride,  Carthage  ureac;beryi  Sparta  hatred,  Athens  fickle- 
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ncfs,  all  Greece  cgotifm,  Egypt  credulity,  Aflyria  avarice,  Perfia 
meanncfsy  and  fo  many  others.  Thence  for  fix  thoufand  years  paft 
the  misfortunes  of  the  world.  AUne  on  the  face  of  the  earth  the  French 
nation  isfiiU  immaculate,**  Should  we  undertake  to  argue  ag^inil  fuch 
an  aflerrion,  we  (hould  be  equally  idle,  as  its  advancer  Js  abiurd  and 
extravagant.  The  national  vices  of  the  French,  when  a£ling  a  great 
part  on  the  theatre  of  the  world,  have  been  uniformly  ambition  and 
rapacity,  joined  with  exceffive  vanity  and  iiifolencc,  and  in  later  pe- 
riods comprehending  all  the  enormous  crimes  that  the  naoft  ferocious 
and  blood-thirHy  favages,  afliiled  by  ingenuity  and  invention,  could  de* 
vifcand  perpetrate.  In  intervals  of  peace  they  have  been  peculiarly 
diftin^uifbed  by  vanity  and  infolence ;  we  were  going  10  add  fraud 
and  profligacy,  but  thefe  tlicy  participate  with  fome  other  nations  of 
fouthcrn  Europe. 

Like  many  others  who  are  ingenious  %vithout  being  deep,  our  au- 
thor is  much  addided  to  paradox.     He  undertakes  to  defend  the  Ca- 
tholic League  as,  in  the  great  body  of  the  people,  the  refult  of  a  fpirit 
o]r  liberty,  that  would  have  been  very  laudable  if  it  had  not  been  cor- 
rupted by  religious  fanaticifm.      We  cannot,  feparate  the   League 
from  the  principles  that  gaVe  it  birth.     Our  auihor  draws  a  paiallel 
between  it  and  the  revolution,  bellowing  great  praife  on  both,  but 
,  the  higheft  on  the  revclution.     We  think  that  in  one  tSkOt  they  fome- 
wbat  agree«     They  both   exemplify   the  uncontrouled  violence  of 
French  paflipn^  which,  whatever  objed  it  piirfues,  is  withheld  by  no 
moral  reftraiot  from  feeking  gratification.     The  revolution  com- 
bined with  the  {late  which  it  has  lad  generated,  is,  according  to  our 
author,  the  mod  glorious  event  in  human  hiflory,  and  reached  its  pre<* 
fent  pinnacle  of  glory,  becaufe  the  genius  of  an  extraordinary  nation 
has  been  found  in  unifon  with  the  genius  of  an  extraordinary  man. 
Such  exclamations  of  madnefs  or  dull-licking  adulation  might  do  for 
a  fcrmon,  preached  by  tbe  Archbifliop  of  Rouen  before  Buonaparte  ; 
but  what  motive  any  Englifliman  could  have  for  tranflating,  or  Lon- 
don bookfellcr  for  vending,  nonfeniical  and  raving  flatteries  towards 
a  man  who  is  the  mod  bitttr  enemy  of  the  Britifli  King  and  nation, 
it  is  not  our  bufmefs  to  divine  ;  we  will  at  lead  fay  the  publication  of 
this  part  of  the  work  did  not  arife  from  loyalty  and  patriotiCm.     But 
with  much  pleafure  we  take  leave  of  our  author's  political  diflerta- 
tlons,  and  greatly  as  we  difapprove  their  fcope,  we  mud  candidly*  ad- 
mit they  are  fo  extremely  flimfy  and  Xuperficial  in  execution,  that  the 
badnefs  of  the  tendency  is  far  inferior  to  the  badnefs  of  the  obje£l* 
In  the  fecond  volume,  our  author  keeps  chiefly  to  the  manners  of  the 
French,  and  very  clearly  diemondrates  in  detail,  that  they  whoip  he  had 
declared  to  have  no  vice  are  chiefly  governed  by  caprice  and  vanity. 
This  is  the  burden  of  the  remainingpart  of  the  work.    Under  this  view 
be  paints  with  lively  humour  their  tondnefs  for  drefs.   From  the  fame 
capfe  he  deduces  their  fondnefs  for  duelling ;  and  mentions  varioua 
anecdotes  which  place  the  frivolous  vanity,  of  their  caufes  of  quar- 
rel in  a  more  defpicable  light  than  any  in  which  they  have  ever  been 
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reprefented  by  the  fevereft  Antigallican  fatirifts  of  Englanci,  who  have 
expofed  the  levity  of  the  French  mind  and  charader.  The  evening 
parties  of  the  Parifians,  by  this  account,  are  ftiH  more  empty  and  in- 
fipid  than  the  London  routes,  which  To  far  furpafs  molt  inventions 
for  preventing  in  falhienable  parties  the  intrufion  of  Britifli  fenfe  and 
knowledge.  Speaking  of  French  jcaloufy,  our  author  pays  the  men 
of  that  country  a  poOr  compliment  in  deriving  it  from  imperioufnefs, 
and  not  from  fcntiment.  Paragons  as  they  arc  of  angelic  virtue,  the 
French,  according  to  the  account  of  this  their  advocate,  treat  brutes 
with  great  cruelty.  At  Paris  there  is  every  appearance  of  adivel)uli« 
nefs ;  but  really  fuch  grofs  idlenefs,  that  a  very  great  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  do  not  know  when  they  rife  in  the  morning,  how  they 
are  to  live  the  reft  of  the  day,  having  no  refource  but  fwindiing  and 
iniquity.  Is  this  the  immaculate  nation?  They  brine  up  their  chil- 
dren in  the  fame  way,  and  confequendy,  in  all  moral  probability,  to 
the  fame  purfuits.  A  great  portion  of  the  French  are  extremely  il- 
literate, and  cannot  fpcll  their  own  language.  This  remark  be  iU 
"luftrates  by  various  entertaining  anecdotes.  One  of  the  chief  fubfti- 
tutes  for  idlenefs  is  gaming,  a  vice  which  the  author  allows  to  be  ex- 
tremely prevalent  in  France. 

In  ftort,  while  our  author,  in  his  general  charaQcr  of  the  French 
nation,  celebrates  them  as  far  beyond  all  other  human  beings,  in  the 
higheft  attributes  of  human  nature,  genius,  wifdom,  and  virtue  of 
every  deifomination,  yet  in  his  detail  and  particular  defcriptions  he 
exhibits  the  French  as  the  moft  frivolous,  capricious,  vain,  unprin« 
ci pled,  and  unfeeling  people  that  can  be  conceived  ;  and  never  were 
two  accounts  written  by  two  authors  hoftile  to  each  other,  more  op- 
polite  than  this  author's  general  and  particular  accounts  of  thefrencn. 
An  advocate  adverfe  to  that  people,  if  he  were  to  argue  with  this 
writer,  might  (ay,  like  Sheridan's  Sir  Anthony  Abfolute  to  Mrs.  Ma-  ., 
Improp,  **  You  are  the  politeft  arguer  I  ever  met  with  ;  for  one  word 
againft  my  caufe,  you  have  twenty  againft  your  own/*  For  this 
contrariety  it  is  not  difficult  to  difcover  the  reafon.  Reprefenting 
the  immaculate  virtue  of  the  French  having  no  data,  in  fadl,  the 
writer  was  obliged  to  truft  to  imagination,  and  that  airy  companion 
hurried  him  up  among  the  clouds.  In  painting  their  vices  and  follies 
he  had  fimpfy  to  follow  his  own  obfervation,  and  in  that  by  much 
the  greateft  part  of  his  work,  he  appears  perfefifiy  at  home,  a  very 
fair  and  true  defcriben 
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IN  the  yiOx\  before  us  Mr.  D.  has  largely  entered  into  the-queftipn 
of  neceflity,  and  treated  it  with  much  nice  difcrimination.  Butiu 
reaV  merits  may,  we  think,  be  difcufled.in  a  very  ihort  compafs.  The 
jpeceQity  intended  by  the  Church,  in  ber  article,  is  ^  moral  neceflity, 
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fugh  w>  in  free  and  rational  beings,  fubfifts  bttwren  thcmoliye  and  the 
aSion.  True  and  lively  laiih,  while  ii  continues  toopcratc^  will  pro- 
duce good  works.  But  it  may vnot always  operate;  and  then  its  fruits 
will  ccafe  to  be  produced.  The  neceffiiy  ol  a  Calvinift  is  a  pkyfical 
necefliiy,  ariringfrom  an  irrefiftible  impulfe,  which  has  no  dependence 
,  on  human  volition.  His  good  works  are,  in  no  refpeS,  the  works  of 
roan;  but  the  diretl  and  immediate  operations  of  God.  They  can,  there- 
fore, in  no  rational. or  intelligible  fenfe;  be  called  the  fruits  of  faith; 
not  even  of,  "  true  and  lively  faith  :"  for,  as  Dr.  Kipling  has  moft  ac- 
curately obferved,  ••  A  Church  of  England-man's  faith  is  produQive; 
a  Calvmifts*  is  barren-'**  The  following  brief  quotations  from  our 
author  gives  a  very  clear  view  o(  this  Important  dtflm6hon  : 

"  Good  work^,  as  the  fruit  of  lively  faith,  are  not  a  natural  but  mora/ pro^ 
dufiion  ;  and  though  they  roay  be  faid  to  be  a  neccjfiry  produdion,  as  tfifen. 
tial  to  the  perfv?d:oa  of  a  moral  ager-.t,flill  th^y  will  be  produced  only  in 
'prop  )Ttion  as  mot  a]  motives,  a«  compar.ied  by  Divine  grace,  exercife  thei  pro- 
per influence  on  the  mind  of  the  party  concerned.  Regarding  only  the  cffeft 
produced  as  ncKlfary  to  determine  the  perfeftion  of  the  caufe,  botli  piiyfi- 
cal  and  moral  obligation  are  to  be  {ei&w  in  the  lame  light,  .^till  it  is  pre- 
Airaed,  no  great  degree  of  prccificji  is  neceff  ry  to  discriminate  bet  *  een  a 
cernih  caufe,  according  to  the  regular  courfc  of  nature,  neceflarily  produc. 
ing  a  certain  effed,  and  the  neceflity  that  a  certain  caufe  fhould  product 
fuch  an  efFc:^  in  order  to  determine  the  [ierfedilon  of  its  quality.  In  the  one 
ca  e,  we  have  a  phylical  agent  regularly  and  ncceifarily  proceeding  to  the 
accompli ihment  of  a  prc-ellabliftied  fyftem :  in  the  other  a  moral  bc-ng 
who  e  advancement  towards  perfeAion  is  regulated  by  bis  c  oncurrencc  with 
the  dircding  influence  of  Divkie  grace.  (Pp.  373,  374.)  Independent  of 
Chrifltan  motives,  there  can  be  no  fuch  thingas  ChrifHan  praftice ;  in  this 
fenfe  the  dodrines  and  duties  of  Chriflianity  are  infeparable,  becaofe  the 
end  is  not  to  be  obtained  but  through  the  means,  fiut  though  the  motives 
whieb  the  gofpel  furniflies  are  the  only  motives  which  can  effedually  enforce 
Chriilian  pra^ice,  flill  Cbriftian  pnii^'ce  will  always  be  in  proportion  to  the 
continued  energy  of  its  produdive  caufe.  Thedo6^ine  of  our  Church  ia 
that  <  go  d  works  dofpring  out  neceflarily  of  a  true  and  lively  ^Eihh.'  And 
the  pofition,  when  properly.  underHood,  is  incontrovertible  j  for  fo  long  aa 
true  lively  fs|ith  exifls,  in  other  words,  fo  long  as  the  motives  fumiihed  by 
the  gospel  produce,  through  Divine  grace,  their  p  oper  influence  on  the 
party,  fuch  mnft  be  the  confequence.  ^til],  whilft  there  is  a  pofldbility  of 
roan's  reflfling  and  quenching  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  doing  defpite  (as  the 
Apoflle  flroogly  expteflt^s  it),  to  the  Spirit  of  Grace,  of  negleding  to  make 
a  proper  ofe  of  the  means  of  falvation,  and  thereby  falling  away  from  God, 
what  may  be  lively  faith  to-day  roay  not  be  equally  fo  to-morrow ;  and,  con* 
feqaently,  the  connexion  between  faith  and  works  is  not  of  that  fettled  and 
invariable  kind  tojoflify  the  ufeof  epithets  which,  in  propriety  of  language, 
apply  only  to  to  the  uniform  and  eflabliflied  courfe  of  nature*^  (Pp.  375> 
376^) 

This  is,  furely,  found  and  conclufive  reafoning,  and  the  readers  of 
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Mr.  D/s  work  will  find  much  toore  equally  fdiisfafioiy  on  the  fub* 
jc£l.  Mrs.  M^rc,  however,  though  (he  deigns  not  to  anfwer  Mr.  D. 
hcrfelf,  has  apparently  a  train  of  writers  in  her  fervice,  on  whom,  if. 
oiir  advice  were  of  any  weight  with  her,  we  would  advife  her  ^for 
her  own  fake,  to  impofe  that  prudent  fiience  which  (he  feems  her* 
fclf  determined  to  preferve.  Ot  thefe  writers  Mr.  D.,  with  a  digni- 
fied regard  to  chara&er  which  well  becomes  him,  expreffes  .himfelf 
thus. 

"  The  Advocates  who  have  exprefsly  ftcpped  forward  in  Mrs.  Mor«'s 
defence  are  paffed  by  in  filenoe.  The  language  (which)  they  have  addref« 
fed  to  me  has,  generally  fpcakin^r,  been  fuch  as  to  be  entitled  to  no  an'fwerj 
and>  as  c  ^niroverfy  thus  carried  on  is  what  I  moll  diflike,  1  do  not  wiih  to 
furni(h  the  gen  lemeu  concerned  with  a  povocatlon  to  enter  again  ii.to  a  / 
field,  in  which  they  appear  to  {o  litt4e  advantage.  The  obje6t,"  he  adds^ 
**  (which)  Mr.  O.  appears  to  have  had  before  him,  (although  his  language 
n  not  quite  fo  coarfe,  pcrjiaps,  as  thai  of  the  rtamelefs  writers  above  alluded 
to,)  correfponds  iu  the  main  with  what  theirs  wa^ }  the  ob  iousdefign  uf  bis 
pubticaiion  being  fo  p^ace  my  writings  in  a  light;  in  which  they  might  do 
thcleadpofiijle  credit  to  their  author.  But  00  this  bead^  I  refrain  from  ea«- 
largemcnt."    (P.  3870 

'We  come  now  to  our  author's  concluding  chapter,  whi^h  is  indeed 
a  noble  one,  and  which,  we  truft,  will  be  carefully  ftudied  by  all,  cf- 
pecially  by  ingenious  young  divines,  for  whofe  advantage  this  work 
was  chiefly  written.  This  chapter  is  principally  recapitulatory  of  the 
arguments  treated  in  the  preceding  ones,  and  brings  ihe  whole  fubje£l 
under  a  fnafterly  and  moft  interefting  review.  The  author  begins  by 
truly  obfcrving,  as  an  apology  lor  the  length  to  which  fome  of  his  to* 
pics  have  been  extended,  "  that  the  deletion  of  a  fallacy,  can  never  be 
confined  w'rthin  the  fame  limits  as  its  aflertion,  nor  a  vindication  be 
made  out  in  a  form  equally  compendious  with  that  of  the  charge."  He 
then  gives  his  ultimate  opinion  of  the  fairnefs  of  Mr.  O.  as  a  contro- 
verfial  writer.  It  is  fully  juftified  by  a  previous  and  minute  indu£lion 
of  particulars.  Entirely  convinced  ourfelves  of  its  truth,  we  (hall  lay 
it  (imply,  and  without  a  comment,  before  our  readers. 

*'  From  the  analyfisof  Mr.  O.'sreafoningand  evidence,  laid  before  him" 
the  reader  "  in  the  preceding  chapters,  he  muft-  h  .ve  feen  that  my  fcnti- 
ments  undergo,  for  the  moil  part,  fuch  a  metamorpbofe,  in  Mr.  O.'s  edition 
of  them,  as  no  longer  to  be  cognizable  for  my  own.  What  by  the  ^eans  of 
mifapplication  and  mutilation,  by  the  expedient  of  words  put  in,  and  words 
left  out ;  by  the  help  of  feotences  divorced  from  their  legitimate  context, 
aided  byindiredinfinuations,  and,  in  fome  infiances^  unequivocal  aHertions* 
relative  to  the  principles  of  his  iuppofcki  opponents;  Mr.  O.  has  contrived 
io  tnake  me  fpeak  juft  what  the  proof  which  he  hiid  to  eftabliih  required 
th$t  I  Itroiild  fpeak.  Indeed  fo  grofs  have  been  the  mifreprefentations  of 
ta^  text,  {o  notorious  the  '  iniquity  of  quotation\  pradifed  in  fome  inflancet 
by  Mr.  O.,  that  I  have  been  condrained,  from  a  refpeA  to  the  profeffion,  to 
coaclade  that  Mr.  O.  has  written  on  this  occafion,  (as  it  has  been  report^), 
firoDi  doG€uttenli  fun^%d  Com  various  quartersj  haiiUly  colleded  with 
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more  zrz\  th^n  JQdgroeDt>  aod  adopted  without  proper  examination/ 
(Pp.  389, 390.) 

But  the  mifreprefentatidn  of  the  writings  of  an  individual  ii  of  little 
confequeitce  compared  with  that  of  the  genuine  doctrines  of  the 
*  Church.  That  the  Church  of  England  is  nut,  as  Mr.  O.  preicnds, 
Calviniftic,  is  a  point  which  is  capable  ot  demonlhation  ;  and  Mr.  0."s 
confident  exclamation,  "  We  then  arc  the  true  Churchmen/'  is  only 
claiming  a  vi£lury  before  it  is  gained :  while  the  unceahilg  attempts  of 
his  rcftlcfs  party  to  render  the  Clergy  of  theeftabiilhment  odious,  with 
a  view  to  draw'from  their  miniftry,  thofe  whom  the  Conftiiution  of 
their  country  has  committed  to  their  charge,  are  as  little  calculated  to 
verify  their  pretenfions  to  the  title  of  good  fubjefls,  as  their  Calvinifm 
is  to  prove  them  found  Churchmen. 

To  prove  that  ouf  Original  Reformers  were  Calvinifls,  Mr.  O. 
brings  forward  diflferent  Hittorians,  :of  whom,  however,  Strype  and 
Burnet  alone  appear  to  have  made  this  point  an  objefl  of  particular  at- 
tention;  and  their  teflimony  is  by  no  means  favourable  to  his  caufe. 
Moflieim  can  be  little  depended  on  here;  and  his  ftatement  is  in  oppo- 
fition  to  fa3.  The  firft  Liturgy  of  Edward  was  compiled  by  a  Com- 
mittee  of  Bifhops  and  divines  appointed  for  the  purpofe  by  the  King» 
who**  refolved,"  fays  Collier,  •*  to  govern  themtelves  by  the  word  of 
God,  and  the  precedent  of  the.primitive  Church.''  It  was  afterwards, 
indeed  reviewed  and  altered  :  but  the  A£k  of  Parliament  which,  in 
1552,  finally  eftablifhed  it,  fpeaks  of  the  firft  book  as  *•  a  very  godly 
order,  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  and  the  Primitive  Church;" 
and  accounts  for  the  review  of  it  by  *'  divers  doubts  having  arifen  for 
the  faOiion  and  manner  of  the  miniAration  of  the  fame,  rather  by 
Ac  curiofity  bf  the  minifters  and  miftakers,  than  of  any  worthy  cauJeJ* 
Even  fo  late  as  the  year  1^551  Calvin  expreflcs  his  difapprobation  of 
it  with  great  freedom.  And  we  have  the  poCtivc  authority  of  Strype, 
a  witnefs,  in  this  cife,  much  mor.c  corapcienrthan  Mofbeiro,  that  it 
was  not  till  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  rfsign  that  Calvinifm  became  pre- 
valent. 

Mr.  O.  proceeds  in  a  fimilar  way  tb  prove  the  attachment  of  our 
reformers  to  Auguftine.  But  the  anfwer  given  by  the  venerable  La- 
timer to  the  divines  appointed  to  difpute  with  him  at  Oxford,  may  be 
fairly  confidered  as  exprefling  the  colledive  feiitiments  of  his  col- 
kagues :  "  Then  you  arc  not,"  faid  the  divines,  •*  of  St.  Chryfoftom's 
faith,  nor  of  St.  Auftin's?"  '•  I  have  told  you  already,"  replied  the 
good  Bilhop,  **  I  am  not,  except  when  they  bring  fcripture  for  what 
they  fay."  Our  reformers  undoubtedly  refpe^ed  Auguiline;  and 
every  lover  of  triKb  mufl  refp6£l  the  honeily  which  appears  in  bis 
writings,  efpecially  in  his  retradations.  But  they  refpefied  otiier 
Fathers  at  leaft  as  much ;  and  Mr.  O.  fhould  have  proved,  that  on  the 
fubje3  of  the  divine  decrees,  they  paid  more  regard  to  the  authority 
of  Auguftine  than  to  that  of  the, Fathers  of  the  tour  firft  centuries  of 
the  Church.  When  afterwards»  indeed^  the  opinions  kA-  Calvin  ^be« 
•  *  gan 
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nn  to  prevail,  the  general  appeal  of  thbfe  who  ertibrad^d  them  was» 
in  failure  of  evidence  from  the  writings  of  our  original  reformers,  and 
of  the  earlier  Fathers  of  the  Church,  to  the  works  of  Auguiltne. 
Thus,  in  1595,  Hutton,  Archbifliop  of  York,  having  adopted  the  tenc^ 
of  Calvinilm,  wrote  a  treatife  on  the  fuhjefl,  which  he  fcnt  to  Whit- 
^ift  himfcif,  fomewhat  Catviniftically  inclined,  deGring  that  fome  per- 
ion  might  be  employed  who  was  well  read  in  the  works  of  Auguftine* 
This  was  certainly  a  way  to  lead  divines  'to  fee,  in  the^public  fiandards 
of  the  Church,  the  peculiar  tenets  of  Auguftine,  whether  they  were 
there  or  not.  Thus  again  Dr.  Whitaker,  ^in  his  complaint  againft 
Barrett :  ••  For  the  points  of  doftrine,  we  are  fully  perfuaded  that  Mr^ 
Barrett  bathtauj^ht  untruth,  if  notagaififi  the  articUs;yct  againft  the 
religion  of  our  Church,  publicly  received."  From  this  it  appears  that, 
according  to  the  opinion  rhen  prevalent  at  Cambridge,  a  divine  who  did 
not  teach  againft  the  articles,  might  yet  teach  againft  the  religion  of  the 
Church,  of  which  thefe  articles  formed  the  flandard.  For,  continues 
Dr.  Whitaker,  "  althoagk  ihtje  points  were  not  concluded  and  defined 
hy  public  authority^  yet,  forafmuch  as  they  have  been  hitherto  ever- 
more held  in  our  Church,  therefore  ought  they  not  to  be  controvert- 
ed." "By  the  confeflion,  then,  of  this  learned  Calviniftic  proleffor; 
the  Calviniftic  dodrines,  notwithftanding  the  other  ftrange  part  of  his 
alTertion,  were  never  impofed  by  public  authority;  and,  therefore,  the 
queftion  is  fairly  given  up  by  him. 

The  Calvin ifm  of  our  Church,  as.deducible  from  the  fentiments  of 
the  reformen,  muf^  be  proved,  if  it  can  be  proved  at  all,  from  the-- 
writings  of  the  reformers  themfelves,  and  not,  as  Mr.  O.  has  pre- 
tended to  do,  from  writings  long  fiibfequent,  when  Calvinifm,  it  it 
allowed,  very  much  prevailed.  But  from  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  La- 
timer, Mr.  O.  has  not  produced  a  fingle  fentence;'  and  from  Hooper 
only  one,  which  he  has  tortured  to  a  meaning  direftly  contrary  to  that 
martyr's  known  and  avowed  opinions.  He  refers,  indeed,  to  JewelTs 
Apology.  But,  though  that  work  contains  an  able  defence  of  our 
do6lrines  againft  the  Cbnrch  of  Rome,  it  certainly  does  not  reprefent 
them  as  Calviniftical.  The  names  of  Luther  and  of  Zuingle  are 
mentioned  in  it,  but  the  name  of  Calvin  does  not  once  occur.  And, 
in  Oiort,  it  is  fuflicient  to  obferve  that  it  maintains  the  doftrine  of  unr- 
verfal  redemption,  which  is  totally,  as  we  have  often  remarked,  fubver. 
five  of  the  fundamental  tenet  ot  Calvin^s  creed. 

Mr.  O:  appeals  (p.  66.)  to  the  writings  of  Luther,  and  to  the  Whole 
body  of  the  confeflTions  of  all  the  reformed  churches ;  but  thi«  random 
appeal  proves  nothing  at  all.  Mr.  O.  (hould  have  proved  that  thefe 
writings  and  jconfeffions  were  the  ftandard  by  which  the  fentiments  of 
our  reformers  were  modelled.  Cranmer  was  very  intimate  with  Eraf- 
mus,  from  whom  it  is  prefumed  he  received  that  copy  of  Erafmus's 
aofwer  to  Luther's  treatife,  ••  De  Servo  Arbitrio,"  which  is  now  ex- 
tant in  the  Britiih  Mufeum,  and  which,  from  many  pafTages  marked  in 
in  be  app^rs  to.  have  carerully  perufed.  It  was  printed  in  the  fame 
year,  1524,  in  which  Luther  wrote  his  **  Commentary  on  the  Gal>»* 
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tians."  In  1543  ^*^  poblMbed  the  *\£rttduionof  a  Chriftiao  Man.!- 
From  1524  to  1543.  ^^^  rcforraers  muft  have  deeply  ftudied  the  fub- 
Te6U  which  were  then  agitating  the  reformers  on  the  continent ;  and,. 
in  the  '*  Erudition,"  the  dodrines  of  grace  and  of  freewill  are  ex- 
plained exa£lly  in  the  fenfe  of  Erafmus,  but  in  perfe£k  oppofition  to 
that  of  Luther.  A  f^w  years  after,  the  paraphfafe  of  Erafmus,  not  the 
commentary  of  Luther,  was  fet  up  in  our  churches.  All  this  fhews 
on  what  principles  our  reformation  was  conduced ;  and  with  refpeft 
to  the  foreign  confelTions,  Mr.  O.  Ihould  have  informed  his  readers 
that  two  of  them  at  lead,  the  Saxon,  and  that  of  Augfburgh,  are  in 
decided  and  open  contradi&ion  to  his  oofition. 

Having  given  this  abilra£l  of  Mr.  O/s  evidence,  find  (hewn  of  whai 
light  materials  it  is  made,  oUr  author  conceives  it  incumbent  upon  him 
to  ftate  the  point  as  it  appears-to  himfeif.  And  iirft,  be  obferves,  on 
the  fuppofition  that  Calvinifm  was  the  doflrine  intended  to  be  eftablifh- 
<d  by  our  articles.,  the  nearer  we  approach  to  the  origin  of  thefe  at-f 
tides,  the  plainer  will  be  the  traces  of  this  original  doSrine ;  whereas, 
to  thofe  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  our  Church,  the  very  reverfe  of 
this  is  known  to  be  the  cafe.  The  next  conGderation  is  the  chara&ec 
of  our. reformers,  who  were  not,  fays  Mr.  D. 

'^  More  diftingoiflied  by  their  piety,  than  by  their  learning  and  modera« 
iion.  They  knew  where  to  draw  the  Hoe  between  the  genuine  do^rines 
of  Chriilianity,  and  the  errors  that  had  been  grafted  upon  them>  and  th^ 
drew  it  with  a  ftrbng  and  fteady  hand.  Profiting  l^  the  intemperate  con. 
dod  of  fome  foreign  reformers^  they  carried  on  th^  Vork,  not  as  thofe  re^ 
formers  for  the  mod  part  did,  with  heat  and  violence,  but  with  the  delibe* 
ration  and  judgment  be^  fuited  to  a  work  of  wifdom.  InHead,  therefore^ 
of  adopting  the  writings  of  Luther  ior  their  model,  or  employing  Calvin  at 
their  counfel,  they  had  recburfe  to  the  very  men  who  had  been  the  difUn- 
guiflied  opponents  of  them  both — Erafmus,  who  had  written  againll  the 
extravagancies  of  Luther,  and  Melandhon,  who  had  decidedly  protefted 
againdthe  intemperance  and  peculiarities  of  Calvin."  (Pp.415,  416.) 

It  is  farther  to  be  obferved,  that,  in  1548,  Cranmer  confulted  Mct 
lan6lhon  about  drawing  up  a  book  of  the  articles  and  heads  of  Cbrir« 
tian  faith  and  praflice.  Melan£lhon  recommended  it  to  be  modelled 
according  to  the  confeflion  of  Augiburgb,  which  had  been  compiled 
by  himfeif;  and  it  is  generally  underfiood  that  oui;  fyilem  of  faith 
was  formed  in  conformity  with  Chis  noble  confeOion.  Now,  this  con^ 
felfion  was  (ilent  on  the  fubjefl  of  predeilination ;  and  it  ought  to  be 
remembefcd,  as  has  already  been  laid,  that  in  1552,  when  our  ar- 
ticles were  firil  publiDied,  Meian£lhon  erafed  from  a  refcript  of  Cal- 
vin's the  article  '*  De  eleflione,"  a  circumftance  which  gave  the  lat- 
ter reformer  great  offence.  To  this  muft  be  added,  that  in  the  faime 
year  was  infened  in  the  Saxon  confeflion,  the  work  alfo  of  MelapQ- 
thon,  a  paflage  obviouily  analogous  to  the  concluding  claufe  of  our 
XVIIth  Amclij.  -  ... 

•   <'  And  becaafe, "  faf  s  thisconfeffi'on,  <^  we  paipofb  to  admtnifter  coofb- 
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MoQ  taflie  coilfciencet  of  the  penitent^  we  forbear  any  ^^dlibni  tiboat  pre:^ 
dedinat^oo  or  ekdioD.  We  lead  all  our  readers  to  the  word  of  God»  andr 
defire  them  to  learn  his  will  frotn  his  own  word,  and  not  to  fearch  after 
other  peculations.  Moft  certainl^^  as  the  preaching  of  repentance  relate^ 
to  ail  men,  and  implies  an  accufation  againii  all,  Qj  the  promife  is  univern 
iai  j  and  the  offer  of  forgi?eonefs  is. made  to  all,  according  to  thele  general 
declarations  of  holy  writ :  '  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  travail  and  are  heavy, 
laden^  and  1  will  give  you  reft :  IVhofoevet  believeth  in  bim  fhall  not  ptrlih^ 
but  have  everlafting  life:  The  fan)e  Lord  is  rich  unto  all  who  call  upon. 
bim.'  In  thefe  univerfal  promifes  let  each  perfon  believe  that  he  huiifelf 
is  included^  and  not  give  way  to  defpair.'*  '    * 

AH  thefe  are«  undoubtedly^  weighty  confidcrations ;  and  the  pre« 
fumptive  evidence  from  them  is  ftrong,  that  our  original  reformera 
were  not  Calviniftsv  nor  our  public  fyftem  of  f^ith  intended  to  be  un^ 
dctilood  in  a  Calvtniftic  fenie.  But  our  author  refers  to  public  dot 
cumenta^  which  fpeak.a  more. decided  and  pofitive  language^  Tbn 
firfi  is  the  preface  to  the  book  of  homilies  in  i  j62»  when  Qur  articles* 
as  they  now  ftand»  received  the  fan6lion  of  both  houfes  of  convo^a* 
tion.  The  deGgn  of  the  homilies  is  faid  to  be,  "  That  the  people 
may  learn,  &c.  io  that  the\'  may  pray,  believe,  and  work  according 
to  knowledge,  while  they  (hall  live  here,  and,  after  this  life,  be  with 
Him  thH  with  his  own  blood  hath  bought  us  ail.*'  In  1562,  then^ 
the  particular  unconditional  elefiioe  ot  Caivin  was  not  uQder(loo4 
to  be  the  doSrine  of  our  Church.  The  fccnnd  document  appealed  t^ 
is  Parker's  preface  to  his  edition  of  the  Bifliops'  Bible,  f<>  called  be* 
caufe,  at- the  defire  of  Cranmer,  diSerem  parts  of  the  traii  flat  ion  were 
u;idertaken  by  different  biOiops  of  the  day*  In  this  preface,  Parker, 
jon  the  words  oi  Chrift,  **  Search  the  Scriptures,''  comments  thus ^ 
"  Thefe  words  were  firfi  fpoken  to  the  Jews.;  but  they  concern  al^ 
of  what  nation,,  of  what  tongue^  of .  what  profefEon  foever  any  ijian 
,be;  for  to  all  belongeth  it  to  be  called  unto  eternal  lite,  fo  many  iifi- 
by  the  witnefs  of  the  Scriptures  defire  to  find  etemal  life*  No  mar^ 
woman  f  or  child^  is  excluded  from  this  Jaljfation;  and,  therefoix:,  tp 
every  one  ot  them  is  this  ipoken.  Fur  he  that  hath  care  oj  all  ac- 
upietb  np  man's  per/on:  his  will  is  that  all  men  fhoul<i  be  (^ved ;  hip 
,will  that  all  ihould  come  to  the  way  of  tcuth.''  In  1572,  then,  CaU 
.viniftic  ele£hon  was  not  underftood  to.be  the  dodnneot  the  Church* 

With  regard  to  the  latter  part  of  Elizabeth's  leign,  when  Calvmifitt 
inade  confiderable  progrefs,  Mr  O.  (huuld  have  noticed  the  Lambeth 
articles,  which  in  1595,  were  exprefsly  drawn  up  with  a  view  to  (rttt^ 
the  dil'puies  at  Cambridge  refpefling  Calvinifm.  The  articles  of  the 
Church  were  held  to  be  inadequate  tor  the  purpofe ;  therefore,  (he(e 
Lambeth  articles  were  deemed  to  be  neceflkfy.  Whitgift  in  his  let- 
ter to  the  Univerfiiy,  required  that  body  to  make  good  their  procced- 
iogs  againft  Barrett  by  any  articles  ol  the  Church  ;  but  Whitaker,  \fk 
reply,  declines  this  point,  only  faying,  as  we  have  teen,  **  We  are 
fully  perfuaded  that  Mr.  Barrett  hath  taui;ht  untruth,  if  not  agarnfi 
the  articles ^yt^  againft  the  religion  of  our  Church  pubJidy  received." 
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It  is  alfo  ta  be  obferved,  that  thefe  Latnb^tb  articles  gave  great  of' 
fence,  not  only  in  the  Univerfityt  but  at  court ;  in  confequeiice  of 
which  they  were  quickly  fuppreffed.  When  afterwardft,  at  the 
Hampton-court  conference  in  1603,  they  wer^  propofed  by  the  noo« 
conforroift  ininifters,  to  be  annexed  to  our  eccleCaftical  forms,  the 
propufal  was  rejcfied  on  the  part  of  the  Commiffioners  for  the  Church 
of  England,  confifling  of  the  Archbifhopof  Canterbury,  eight  bifhops. 
fevcn  deans,  and  two  do£tors.  Of  the  I'ynod  of  Dort  we  have  fpoken 
already. 

Few  words,  our  author  remarks,  need  be  faid  relative  to  that  raoft 
decilive  proof  which  on  this  fubjed,  our  different  public  fornis« 
when  compared  with  each  other,  are  calculattd  to  furnifli.  Admit- 
ting  the  principle,  which  feems  incontrovertible,  that  bur  reformers 
did  not  mean  to  contradifi  themfelves,  it  /allows  undeniably  that  the 
articles  of  our  Church  are  not  to  be  Calvinidically  interpreted.  For 
the  Liturgy,  on  the  article  of  univerfal  redemption,  is  confeflediy  and 
decidedly  AntuCalvimJlic. 

*'  The  ovXy  poJiulatuM,  therefore/*  fays  Mr.  D.  "  required  on  this  occa- 
^  fion  is,  that  partial  redemption  and  uni verful  x^dexti^iion  cannot  conftitute 
the  dodrine  of  the  fame  church;  and  it  has  always  been  a  matter  to  ne 
unaccountable  how  a  Calvinift  can  reconcile  the  ufe  of  numberlefs  parts  of 
that  excellent  Liturgy,  with  the  peculi^^r  dodrines  [which]  he  profefl'es  to 
maintain.  Such  is  the  ground  en  which  this  fubjedt  was  placed  in  my 
fourth  letter  to  Sir  Richard  Hill;  ground,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  not  to  be 
ihaken.  Mr.  O.,  in  his  allufion  to  it,  in  p.  93.  has  only  proved  how  much 
•afier  it  is  to  sneer  at  an  argument  than  to  anfwer  it**    (Pp.  432,  433.) 

Withr  ail  this  we  mod  decidedly  agree.  The  curious  paflTage  of 
Mr.  O.'s  book  which  is  heve  referred  to,  together  with  our  obferva- 
tions  relating  to  it,  vAW  -be  found  in  our  XVtn  Volume,  Pp.  13,  14. 

Our  author  has  fome  admirable  rtfleClions  on  Mr.  O.  s  moderate 
Calvinifm.  On  this  fubjcft,  he  very  juftly  obfervcs^  Mr.  O.  appears 
to  deceive  both  himfelf  and  his  readers.  "  Our  reformers,"  fays  Mr. 
O.,  '*  wifhed  unequivocally  to  teach  that  man's  falvation  is  whoUy  of 
grace,  but  that  his  perdition  is  of  himfelf;  and  neither  to  make  God 
the  author  of  fin,  nor  man  a  mere  machine,  and  unfit  to  be  treated  as 
a  moral  agent."  Then,  fays  our  author,  our  reformers  were  no  CaU 
vinifts.  But,  adds  Mr.  O.,  *'  this  is  not  in  the  fmalleft  degcee  bely- 
ing  the  principles  we  have  afcribed  to  them,  and  mutilating  |he  fub- 
jeS."  This  affertion,  however,  is  notorioufly  falfe.  For  Calviniftic 
eleflion  unqueftionably  mutilates  the  dodrine  of  falvation  by  grace» 
confining  that  to  fome  chofen  individuals,  which  the  word  of  God 
declares  to  have  beep  equally  defigned  for  alL  Mr.  O.,  indeed,  ob- 
viates this  objefiion  by  the  ufe  of  the  fingle  word  moderate.  WbaH, 
then,  is  meant  by  this  new-fafliioned  term,  moderate  Calvinifm?  Cal- 
vinifm, in  its  very  effence,  is  a  do6lrine  made  up  of  frightlul  ex- 
tremes. '^  The  annexing  [of]  jhe  epithet  moderate  to  it  is  fomething 
like  enveloping  a  naufeous  medicine  with  wafer  paper,  to  render  it 
lefs  unpaiatable  to  the  patient,  and  more  eafy  to  his  fwallow ;  and  1 
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acn'iifcltned  to  (hinlc  that  one  of  the  great€<ft  falUdies,  of  ivliich  there 
are  many  to  be  found  in  Mr.  O.'s  book,  lies  concealed  uncfer  this  fpe«^ 
cious  guife."  (p.  437.) 

Mr.  O.  cites  Sir  Richard  Hill  as  an  inftance  of  a  moderate  Calvintft 
who  agrees  with  St.  Aufiin.  Now,  St.  Auftin's  dodrine  is,  ••  that 
God  had  decreed  not  to  impart  fufficient  faving  grace  to  ail  men  in 
general,  but  only  to  a  rele£l  few,  whom  he  had  predeRinated  to  falva* 
tion,  «nd  that  the  reft  of  mankind  muft  therefore  inevitably  perifti.*' 
Calvin,  indeed,  ufes  rougher  language  than  this,  for  he  fays,  **  that 
by  God's  eternal,  unconditional  decree^  mankind  were  divided  into 
^e3  and  reprobate ;  the  former  to  be  certainly  faved,  the  latter  to  be 
as  certainly  damned."  A  rigid  Calvinijl,  then,  has  only  not  to  fpeak 
of  the  divine  decree  which  pre-ordained  the  fall,  and  to  fay  with  Au- 
guftine,  that  thofe  who  are  not  ele£led  muft  *'  inevitably  periOi ;"  or» 
with  Sir  R.  Hill,  to  exchange  the  obnoxious  term  reprobation  4or  the 
fofter  one  of  preterition  y  ,9j\A  he  immediately  becomes  a  moderaU 
Calvinifi.  But  he  who- can  here  find  a  difference  in  doBririi  majr 
congratulate  himfelf  on  the  acutenefs  of  his  difcernment. 

Mr.  D.  then  recapitulates  his  former  obfervations^on  juflification^ 
and  proves  incontrovertibly,  what  cannot  be  too  frequently  prefFed  on 
the  public  attention,  that  Mr.  O.  and  his  clients,  nqt  wit  (landing  the 
Jat<!  impudent,  and,  we  think,  imprudent,  aflumption  of  the  exclufive 
title  ok  the  **  True  Churchmen,"  are  abfolutely  no  churchmen  at  alK 
Mr.  O.  adopts  Cranmer's  idea  of  juftificatiori ;  yet  he  rcjefls  Cran* 
mer's  application  of  it,  by  confining  it  to  fubje^s  capable  of  faith. 
Infants  confequently  are  incapable  ot  it.  Becaufe,  as  the  **  Neceftary 
Do£lrine,"  ali'erts,  baptifm  is  •*  the  way  by  which^God  hath  deter- 
mined that  man  BEING  OF  A.GE,  and. coming  to  Chriftendom,  fliould 
be  juftified;'it  certainly  does  not  hence  follow,"  fays  Mr.  O.,  ••  that 
it  is  the  way  by  which  thofe  who  are  not  of  age,  and  therefore  ndt 
capable  of  faith  and  repentance,  are  juftified."  (Overt,  p.  181. j  Ac- 
cordingly this  facrament  is,  by  Mr.  O.,  degraded  into  a  •*  bare  ad« 
miflion  into  the  Chriftian  religion;  or,  as  he  might  with  equal  truth 
and  oropriety  have  faid,  "  a  bare  entry  of  the  child's  name  info  the 
jparim-regifjer."'  Mr.  O.  would  fain  perfuade  his  readers  that  he  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Auguftine,  to  whom  he  profefles 
the  higheft  deference ;  and  we  have  already  Oiewn  how  differently 
that  Father  thought  on  this  fubjefi.  We  ihall  here  produce,  for  Mr. 
Oi's  confideration,  a  fignificant  canon  of  the  Council  of  Carthage, 
held  under  the  direflion  of  the  fame  Auguftine,  i*nd  leave  him  to  di» 
geft  hisrefleSions  on  it  at  his  leifure:  *'  Quicunque  negat  par,. 

VtJLqS  PER  aAPTlSMUM   ChRISTI    a    PERDITIONE    LIBERARI,    ET 
8ALUTRM    PERCIPERE  SEMPITERNAM,    ANATHEMA  SIT."      It   may 

alfo  be  worth  his  while  to  deliberate  what  anfwer  to  give  tpthe  obfer* 
vations  here  fubjoined  from  our  author. 

.♦«  The  title  [which]  Mr.  O.  has  prefixed  to  his  publication  is  ♦  Thf 
Tmc- Churchmen, afcertained,'  by  whom  we  underftandperfons  living^ in 
ftrift  conformity  to  the  dodrine  and  difciplino  of  that  Chardi  of  which 
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Ihey  are  nem^ere.  From  Mr.  O.'s  dbdrine^  of  jofti£cttioo,  then«  (being 
thatj  fo  far  a«  it  applies  to  the  facrameDt  of  bapfifm,  it  is  in  dire£^  contra-* 
didion  to  the  plain  language  of  our  Homilies,  Articles  and  Liturgy:  it  fol- 
lows that,  to  eOablifl)  bis  claim  to  true  cburcbmanjbip,  reference  maft  be 
iiad  to  bis  connc«Siou  with  a  church,  whofe  dodrine  on  this  fubjcd,  at 
lead,  is  at  decided  variance  with  that  of  the  Church  of  £n gland ;  and  how 
Mr.  0/s  reprefentation  of  baptifm,  a^  '  the  bare  adiuiffion  into  the  C  hrif-* 
,  tian  religion,'  is  reconcileable  with  bis  profedional  acknowledgment  of 
•  one  baptifmfor  the  r  mijjion  ofjiffs,'  I  profefs  mjfelf  incompetent  to  deter* 
mine/'  (Pjj.  453,  454.) 

.  We  {h4li  (ii)i(h  our  account  of  this  valuable  work  with  the  following 
Ihort,  but  interefting  extra6l.  It  is  addrelTed  to  the  younger  fiudema 
in  divinity,  who,  we  hope,  will  profit  by  the  found  admonition  of  tbia 
faithful  and  welUinft lulled  guide. 

■  "  It  too  often  happens  that  divines  who,  from  a  certain  predifpofitioa 
•f  mind,  or  foone  concurrence  of  circumilanc&s,  become  advocates  for  Cal. 
vinifm.  commit  themfclves  upon  if  in  early  days,  when,  to  make  ufe  <^ 
Barrett's  words,  they  have  '  fcarcely  fa  luted  the  threibold  of  divinity.'  and 
fre  not,  therefore,  qualified  to  judge  of  a  caufe  which  can  only  fairly  be 
^fcertained  fcan  fairly  be  afceiiained  only]  by  mucli  coipparative  reading, 
accompanied  wiih  a  cool  and  difcrimi Dating  judgment*  The  fadt  is,  Cal^ 
yinidic  divines,  generally  fpeaking,  alfociate  only  w  th  Calvinids;  read^ 
for  the  niofl  part,  only  Calvinifiic  Uooks ;  and  then  to  eafily  fatisfy  them- 
felves  with  the  confident  pcrfuafion  ihat  they  are  arrived  at  the  tte  flu>  ultra 
6f  their  prof e -  on.  The  great  mistortune  ir  th  s,  as  :n  many  otner  cafes. 
is  that,  howrvcr  partial  niay  be  ihrir  knowledge  of  a  fubjett,  when  once 
men  commit  tlitmfrhes  upon  it,  '  veftigia  nulla  retr  •/  w  5'  the  pride  of 
human  niitore  infenfiMv  mixes  itfelf  with  the  bufinefs,  and  they  feel  them- 
ieive.s,  as  it  were,  pUdged  to  maintain  the  ground  [which}  they  have 
taken  ;  aixl,  therefore,  (tor  the  vac^  part,)  they  induf^rioMdy  ao'd  deter- 
minedly keep  out  of  light  that  evidence  which  might  cooviace  them  of  their 
error. 

.  ««  From  (h^fe  preinifes  the  conclufion  is  obvious  :  that  all  early  conamk^ 
inent  on  any  particular  unetlabliihcd  fyftem  of  divinity  is  fpmpulooily  to  be 
guarded  againll;  becaufe  it  precludes  the  attainment  of  that  general  infor- 
IDation^  which  is*  the  neceifary  prelude  to  complete  proficiency  in  any 
Tcience.  When  men  form  therofelves  into  fe^s  and  parties,  they,  for  the 
itoofi  part,  renounce  the  cxercile  of  reafon,  and  oftentimes  are  governed  by 
names  more  than  by  thingK.  The  fcience  of  divinity,  as  it  is  of  all  other 
the  uiofl  important,  fo  it  is  the  moil  comprehenfive.  It  is  a  fcience  com- 
iDcnfnrate  with  eternity,  and  %vill  be  brought  to  perfedion  only  in  that  ftate 
where  we  ihall  know  even  as  we  are  known.  In  this  fcience  therefore  \% 
^eems  (o  be  more  pa.tipolarly  neceifary  that  ftudents  ihoold  ivad,  murk, 
learn,  and  inwardly  digefi,  before  they  commit  themfehrea  to  the  public; 
A9x(^^^u  M»iSof>»  wi^wV/A^V  (pp.  4/69,  470.) 
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proper  Names ;  in  which  the  WTords  are  accented  and  divided  into  SyU 
lahles  exa^ly  as  they  ought  to  be  pronounced^  according  to  Rules  drawn 
from  Analogy  and  the  heft  Ufage.  To  which  are  added^  terminational 
Vocabularies  of  Hebrew,^  Greek  and  Latin  proper  Names^  in  which 
ths  Words  are  arranged  according  to  their  final  Syllables,  and  clajfed 
according  to  their  Accents ;  by  which  the  general  Analogy  of.  Pronun^ 
ciation  may  tefien  at  one  View^  and  the  AccaUaation  »f  each  fFord 
more  eafily  remembered.  Concluding  with  Obfervations  on  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Accent  and  Quantity  \  with  feme  probable  ConjeQures  on  the 
Method  of  freeing  them  from  the  Obfcurity  and  Confufion  in  which  they 
are  involved^  both  by  the  Ancients  and  Modems.  The  Jecond  EcUtion^ 
with  large  Additions.  By  John  Walker,  Author  of  the  Critical 
Pronouncin^  Dictionary,  &c.  &c.  Oftavo.  Pp.  285.  7s.  Boards. 
G.  and  J.  Robiofon,  1\  Cadell  and  W.  Davtes.     iSo^.     ^ 

FivOM  this  ample  bill  of  fare  the  public  will  be  able  to  judge 
what  they  are  to  lit  down  to.  The  author  has  Aewn  much  in- 
dudry,  and  very  considerable  acutenefs  of  obfervation  in  the  execu* 
cution  of  his  work  \  and  wt  hc*pe  that  he  will  reap  the  fruits  of  his 
labour,  for  tirefome  and  laborious  indeed  muft  have  been  his  taflc. 

To  this  fecond  edition  has  been  added  feme  critical  obfervations, 
and  two  terminational  vocabularies  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  fcripture 
proper  names.  For  the  publication  of  the  vocabularies  the  author 
gives  the  following  reafon  in  his  advertifement. 

^'  That  io  much  labour  (lioald  be  bedewed  upon  an  inverted  arrange 
ment  of  tbefe  words,  when  they  had  alre&dy  been  given  in  their  coniinon 

,  aiphabelical  order,  may  be  matter  of  wonder  to  many  ))erfon.s  who  will  na- 
turally inquire  into  the  utility  of  luch  an  arrangement.  To  thefe  it  may  be 
smlwered^  that  the  words  ol*  all  languages  feem  more  related  to  each  other 

'by  their  terminations  than  by  their  oeginnings ;  that  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages  feem  more  particularly  to  be  thus  related  i  and  claffinfi;  them  ac- 
cording to  their  endings,  feemed  to  exhibit  a  new  view  of  th^felanguageSf 
both  curious  and  ufcful :  ibr  as  their  accent  and  quantity  depend  io  much 
on  their  termination,  fuch  an  arrangement  appeared  to  give  an  eafier  and 
more  compreheniive  idea  of  their  pronunciation  than  the  common  claffifi- 
cation  by  their  initial  fyllablss.  This  end  was  ib  defirable  as  to  induce  me  to 

.  fpare  no  pains,  however  dry  and  difguHinc,  to  promote  it ;  and  if  the  me- 

.  thod  I  have  taken  has  failed,  my  labour  wiIl*not  be  entirely  lofl  if  it  con- 
vinces future  profodids  that  it  is  not  worthy  of  their  attention." 

Thofe  who  hiive  neither  tione  nor  inclination  to  perufe  the  manv 
volumes  which  have  been  written  on  the  pronunciation  of  the  Greek: 
and  Latin  languages,  will  find  mlich  of  what  has  been  advanced  on 
that  fubjeft  in  the  prefent  work.  We  are  however  afraid  tb'at  the 
\  violent  Greeks  and  Romans^mong  us,  who  fpeak  fo  highly  of  the 
variety  ^nd  harmony  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  will  **  let  flip 
the  dogs  of  war'*  agaiinft  Mr.  Walker  for  accufing  them  of  monotony. 
.  **  L^  us,'*  fays  hei  vieir  the  Greek  and  Latin  prqnunciation  on 
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which  fide  we  will,  wc  muft,  to  be  confiftent  with  their  own  rulet^ 
feel  them  to  be  extfemely  monotonous.**    He  continues, 

'"  1  am  fupported  in  this  conje6ture,  notwilhf^anding  all  the  fine  thingi 
the  ancients,  and  many  of  the  moderns,  fay  of  the  variety  and  harmony  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  by  the  definition  which  they  give  of  the  cir- 
cumflex accent ;  which  is,  timt  it  was  a  combination  of  the  acute  and  grave 
upon  (he  lame  (y liable.  This  is  fo  incomprehenlible  to  modern  ears,  that 
fcarcely  any  one  but  the  author  of  the  preient  Obfervations  has  attempted  to 
explain  it  by  ex|)eriment.  Itflands  for  nothing  but  long  quantity  in  all  our 
Ifchools.* 

*'  But  our  wonder  at  thefe  peculiarities  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Ian- 
gtiages  will  ceate  when  we  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  dramatic  performances 
of  the  people  who  (poke  theCe  languages.  Can  any  thing  afloni(h  us  more« 
than  that  all  their  tragedies  and  comedies  were  fet  to  mufic,  and  adually 
accompanied  by  mufical  indruments?  How  is  our  laughter,  as  well  as  our 
wonder,  excited,  when  we  are  told  that  fometimes  one  aclor  gefticufated 
while  another  recited  a  fpeech,  and  that  the  greater  admiration  was  be- 
ilbwed  uppn  the  former !  Nay,  to  raife  (he  ridicule  to  the  highefl  pitch,  we 
are  informed  that  a^ors  in  their  fj^eeches,  and  (he  chorqs  in  their  longs,  ac- 
,  companied  the^lr  performances  by  dancing;  that  the  actors  wore  maiks 
lined  with  brafs,  to  give  an  echoing  found  to  the  voice,  and  that  Ihefe  mafks 
were  marked  with  one  paffion  on  one  fide,  and  wilh  a  contrary  paflion  on 
the  other;  and  (hat  the  aQor. turned  that  (ide  to  the  fpectaton;' which  cor- 
refpunded  to  the  paffion  of  the  fpeech  he  was  reciting.  Thefe  extraoidi- 
dinary  circuroftanceA  are  not  gathered  from  obfcure  palTagejs  of  the  ancients, 
-  picked  up  here  and  there,  but  are  brought  to  us  by  the  general  and  united 
voice  of  all  antiquity ;  and  therefore,  however  furprifing,  or  even  ridicu- 
.lous,  they  may  feem,  are  undoubtedly  true. 

"  Perhaps  it  will  be^faid,,  is  it  polfible  that  thofe  who  have  left,  us  fuch 
proofs  of  their  good  fenfe  and  exquifite  tafte  in  their  writings*  ftatues,  me- 
dals, and  feals,  cob  Id  be  To  abfurd  in  their  dramatic  reprefenlations  ?  The 
thing  is  wonderful,  it  may  be  anfwercd ;  but  not  more  fo  than  that  they 
fhouTd  not  have  feen  the  ufe  of.fiirrups  in  riding,  of  the  polarity  of  the 
load'lone  in  failing,  and  of  feveral  other  modern  difcovcries,  which  Teem 
to  have  (tared  them  full  in  the  face  without  their  perceiving  it.  But  is 
there  any  thing  more  common  than  to  find  not  only  individuals,  but  a  whole 
people,  who,  though  remarkably  excellent  in  fome  things,  are  furpri#ngly 
deficient  in  others. 

"  We  h;%ve  the  ftrongefl  proof  in  the  world  (hat  the  ancient  Greeks 
made  ufe  only  of  capital  letters,  thai  they  were  utterly  ignorant  of  punc- 
tuation, and  that  there  Was  not  the  lead  fpace  between  words  or  fentences, 
but  that  there  was  an  equal  continuation  of  letters/  which  the  reader  was 
obliged  to  decypher,  without  any  adiftance  from  points  or  dirtance5».  With- 
out the  cleared  evidence,  could  we  f  u|>pbrej  thatf  while  composition  had 
reached  the  perfediion  it  iiad  done  In  Greece,  orthography  was  in  a  (late  of 
barbarity  worthy  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope? 

"  Can  any  thinjg  give  u$  a  more  ludicrous  idea  than  the  praflice  of  (he 
ancients  in  Ibmetimcs  fplitlii  g  a  word  at  the  end  of  the  line,  and  cam- 
merwirg  (lie  next  line  with  the  latter  part  of  the  word?  This  must  have 
been  nearly  as  ridiculous  as  the  following  £pgll(h  verles,  in  imitation  of 
this  abfurd  practice.  •  ••  >    v 

Pyrrhmi 
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Pyrrhus,  )'0u  tempt  a  danger  high 
When  vou  would  fteal  from  angry  li- 
OneCs  her  cubs^  and  foon  (hall  fly 

inglorious. 
For  know  the  Romans  }'o«  Hmll  find 
By  virtue  more  and  generous  kind- 
.     .  Nefs,  than  by  force  or  fortune  bh'nd,  ^ 

vidoriom. 

Notwtthfianding  the  hackneyed  epithet  of  Gothic  barbafity  applied  to  verfe 
h)  rhyme,  is  it  not  wonderiul  that  a  fpccies  of  verlificationy  approved  bj 
Italy,  France,  and  England,  in  their  bei\  periods  of  poetry^  (bouid  sever 
once  have  been  tried  by  the  Greeks  and  Romar»? — that  they  flioald  never 
have  draggled,  either  by  chance,  or  for  the  fake  of  change,  into  fo  plea* 
£ng  a  jingle  of  founds?  They  who  could  write  poems,  and  fo  lengthen  or 
Shorten  (he  lines,  as  to  form  axes,  wing's,  and  altars,  might,  without  anj 
imputation  on  their  tai^e,  have,  now  and  then,  condelcended  to  rhyme. 
In  (hort,  ti.at  the  ancients  fhould  never  have  ilid  into  rhyme,  is  a  circum« 
fiance  which  would  never  have  been » beheved,  had  it  been  poflible  to 
doubt  it:  and  I  fear  it  mufl  be  clatled  with  that  lung  catalogue  of  unac- 
countables,  with  which  their  profody,  their,  rhetoric,  and  their  drama 
abound." 

This  Angularity  of  fplittirig  words  (wc  dire  not  venture  to  call  it 
by  a  hariher  na;ne)  in  ancient  verfification,  has  been  bappilv  con- 
figned  to  its  proper  place,  ih^  ludicrous,  in  the  well-known  long  of 
Rogero  in  the  Anti- Jacobin,  which  concludes  thus  : 

**  Si^n,  moon,  and  thou  vain  world  adieu ! 
That  king^  and  priefls  are  plotting  in ; 
Here  doom'd  to  ftarve  on  water-gru — 
-^1,  never  fliall  I  fee  the  U — 

— niverfity  of  Gottingen;— 

— niverlity  of  Gottingen !" 

Mr.  W.  concludes  the  fubjeft  of  Greek  and  Latin  monotony  m 
thefe  words  : 

"  Let  us,  however,  explain  the  Greek  and  Latin  accent  as  we  wilU — lot 
it  he  by  (inging,  drawling,  or  common  fj^eaking, — it  will  be  impoifible  to 
tcU  how  a  monotony  could  be  avoided,  when  almoil  every  word  of  more 
than  one  fyllabk  in  thefe  languages  rouft  neceifarily  have  ended  in  thefaoMr 
tone,  or,  if  you  will,  with  the  iamc  grave  accent." 

Upon  the  whole,  we  think  that  this  work  of  oi^r  well-informed, 
induftrious,  akid  veteran  philologif)-,  maybe  placed  among  the. vartrKit. 
iimilar  books  which  he  has  formerly  given  to  the  public,  and  whith 
have  been  favorably  received.  •    - " 

'   The  head  of  the  author  is  a  good  likenefs,  though  doneMit^'the 
vile  mechanical  way  of  f^ippling ;  which,  with  other  concefiiifiynt 
.  circtimftances,   ia  fail  reducing  the  art  of  engraving   to  a  paltry 
f rade,  where  frofit^  and  not  nputatifin^  is  the  primary  objed. 

'  '   '  M 


:    •        *  (     i«6     ) 

An  accurati  Aicount  of  the  fall  of  the  Republic  of  Venice  and  of  the  Cir* 
cumjiances  attending  that  Event :  in  which  the  French  Syjiem  of  un-- 
dermining  and  revolutionizing  States  is  expofed  \  and  the  true  CharaSier 
§f  Buonafarti  faithfully  fourt rayed.  Tranflatid  from  the  original 
Italian.  By  J.  Hinckley,  Efq.  F.  S.  A.  8vq.  JPp.  300.  5$. 
Hatchard.     1804. 

W£  are  in/oroi^d,  10  an  introduMw^y  nUiy  tlMUt  this  work  was 
priiited  aod  ready  for  puUicacion,  at  the  tiqtc  whco  the  vie* 
ttHy  of  Marengo  cender^ed  Buonaparte  mafter  of  Italy  \  and  the  power 
tfauii  obtained  by  this  ardent  patriot,  this  champion  of  liberty  and 
'  Wfuedity^  was  immediattly  exercifed  in  the  fuppreffion  of  a  book  the 
great  fault  of  which,  in  his  eyes,  was  the  faithful  record  which  it 
contained  of  Aich  damning  fads  as  would  atone  fulSce  to  (lamp  his 
thiiracter  with  indelible  infamy.  This  mode  of  ftifiing  truth  ha^ 
been  fuccefsfully  adopted  by  the  French  revolutionifts  on  various  o&- 
cafions ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  difputes  which  have  occurred 
^tween  themfelves,  and  the  eager  dedre  of  each  triumphant  viliaia 
to  blacken  the  character  of  bis  predeceflors,  many  valuable  and  ivo^ 
portant  documents  would  have  been  loft  to  hiftory^  and  future  ages 
1)ave  been  deprived  of  many  of  the  advantages  refulting  from  the  moft 
fiwful  prafiical  leflfons,  which  any  age  or  country  has  afforded,  from 
the  creation  of  the  world,  to  the  elevation  of  a  vagabond  adventurer 
to  the  throneof  the  Bourbons. 

'^  Tlie  following  Hi  (lor  v/'  fays  the  Tranflalor,  moft  truly,  "  contains  an 
■ccnr^te  and  faithful  detail  ofihc  va  ious  ii*eans  to  which  he  reforted  forac* 
complilliing  hM  piirpoCd*;  and  cvrtainl)  no  dorunient  Ihut  has  )et  appeared* 
affords  a  better  rule  fur  appreciating  (hu  man,  whom  Providence  for  a  time 
permits  to  be  the  (courj^e  and  torment  of  Europe. 

"  The  f<)ur  firii  chapters  contain  an  al^idged  view  of  the  hiftory  of  Venice 
#Fomil)e  fourth  oebtury  to  the  French  revolution.  The  fifih  cliapter  com* 
mences  a  narrative  of  the  interference  of  revolutionized  France  In  the 
affairi  of  that  republic ;  and  in  the  tenth  chapter  Buonaparte  himleU  at 
length  appears  upon  the  llage." 

Our  readers  will  perceive  by  tfiis  brief  account  of  its   contents, 

-that  the  book  may  be  confidered  as  filling  up  a  vacuum  in  the  hrftory 

of  the  laft  fourteen   eventful  years>  and,  consequently,  as  forming 

,i^n  44nporUi>t.44^ition  to  that  ftock  of  authentic  jdocunients,  which, 

^ppiiy  4br  poile/Hy»  has  been  fayed  froo)  the  ruin«  of  eovpiies^  and 

5W?  e^ttflli^ng  huRii  #f<Gailic  patriotifnai.     It  may  farther  be  regardied 

as  eminently  ufeful  in  dtfplaylng  the  danger  of  weak,  irreloiute,  and 

4^qcifw4  ^PMkif^l^,  in^lim^^  of  extraordinary  feril ;  and  in  fubfticuting 

•i{^  baTeneA  c^f  fubniilioiv  for  energy  "f  conceptioo,  and  vigour  of  m:- 

'ion  J  a  bafe  reliance  on  the  forbearance  of  anevemy^fora  munlyrc- 

foiutmn  to  Mpd  his  dggrefQons^  to.  rtfift  his  tcuckf,  and  te  cbaAife 

his   irvfolcnce.    When  the  Venetians  thus  forgot  the  wifdom  and 

;%(it rgy  of  their  forefather;^  tbiu  difgraced  their  name  and  charadier  i 

it 
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RcftaUafl^rd  66  matter  fir  furprize  that  they  fpeedily  loft  the  fruits 
which  they  had  produced.  It  could  not  be  expeded  that  the  fame 
eonfequences  would  refult  ffom  weaknefs  and  pufillanimicy  as  had  ac- 
crued from  resolution  and  courage.  And'if  a  knowledge  of  the  perridy 
and  oppreili'jn  oi  the  French  to  every  country  which  they  .had  fubdued 
by  their  arts,  or  their  arms,  were  not  fufficient  to  make  the  Venetians 
lofe  all  confidence  in  their  profeflions,  and  ail  hopes  from  their  mercy » 
nothing  lefs  than  the  ruin  which  they  experienced  could  bring  con* 
viAion  to  their  minds. 

Early  vefolved  to  make  every  conceffion  rather  than  ha?e  recouHe  Co 
^rms,  the  Venetian  fenate  refilled  the  application  of  different  powers, 
in  an  eariy  partof  the  revolution,  to  form  alliances  agatnft  1* ranee; 
in  refpect  of  whom  {he  obferved  the  Orideft  neutrality,  and  towards 
whom,  on  every  occafion,  (he  evinced  the  mod  friendly  difpofition, 

.  ''  Sttcfa  wa«  tbeconda^  '>f  Venice  during  the  govermnent  of  the  national 
nOisrably  and  of  ihe  iegi native  bod^.  .  The  torch  of  popular  discord  was 
then  waving  with  horrid  g<are  over  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  and  driving  the 
inhabitants  to  the  moit  exlraordinary  excelles.  Even  the  facred  dwelling 
of  the  Venetian  ambaiiador  was  alTailed  by  a  band  of  ferociovis  rebels, 
^nd  his  very  perlon  was  on  the  {)oint  of  falling  a  p/ey  to  popular  pbrciUy ; 
^ut  be  continued  with  a  firm  voice  to  pacily  toe  mob,  and  reiitained  unhurt.  . 
The  fenate^  coniidering  their  own  dignity  expofed  to  infult  in  the  p^rfcn  6f 
Aeir  reprefentatjve,  thought  proper  to  permit  hina  to  provide  for  his  i^eiy 
by  leaving  bisrefidence.  He  was  the  lali  however  of  the  foreign  ministers, 
who  quitted  the  French  capital  to  take  refuge  in  Eneiand.  Xet«  though 
fumi (bed -with  all  the  requifite  paHports,  many  were  the  infulis  be  expe- 
Tienced  from  the  people  at  his  departure.  He  was  taken,  together  w(th 
his  fami)>,  to  the  Commune,  obliged  tofubmit  to  t  lie  hunuiiation  of  k>i)g 
|md  info(ent  interrogatories,  and  encounteoed  innumerable  vexations,  from 
which,  with  (bme  danger,  and  great  credit,  he  efcaped  triumphant.  The 
-fenate  (Imt  their  eyes  on  this  open  violation  of  the  law  of  nations^  and  re- 
•>nained  (ilent. 

'<  Perfi  fling  in  their  refoiution,  not  to  take  any  part  whatever  in  the 
great  queflion  thesi  the  fubjed  of  a  geneml  appeal  to  arms,  they  firmly  re- 
iiffed  not  only  the  repeated  folicitations  of  the  court  of  Turin  to  enter  into  an 
ofiefiiive  alliance,  but  the  indancesof  (he  king  of  Naples,  t^bo  propofed  fo 
concert  a  plan  for  the  iptemal  fecurity  of  Italy,  the  vigorous  rt^monflrances 
'•of  the  p<^,  wbo  projedled  a  league  fox  the  protedion  of  the  different  go- 
vernments, aiid  the  energetic  memorial  of^  Leopold  II  j  a  nMsaorial,  in 
'whi^  he  d^nHmArmted  the  neceffity  of  a  coalition  between  all  the  iiates  of 
Jtaly,  to  prevent,  by  amnion  of  their  military  flrength,  the  progrefs  of  ihe 
(French,  thep  about  to  invade  that  rich  and  flouriihtng  part  «f  Europe*  in 
order  to  emancipate  it  from  its  lawful  pofTeffors,  and  fuovert  the  respective 
cojiilitutiohs  of  its  governments.  In  the  roldft  of  the  political  and  warlike 
'i^itftiioiM  of  the  greatefl  powers  of  the  earth  armed  againft  a  natio9»  -ihat 
f^e^tened,  infuUeds  f|n4  contemned  them  ail,  the  Venetians  Aill  remained 
imm'oveably  in^^ive.  Tbev  thought  it  their  int(  red  to  continue  neutral 
/«md  infiriated  amid  th^  ponngration.  This  priix:iple  perl)ap&  it  was  t^^^ 
4nipfedlherBio,of!.th^j|ef>Hblic,  wh(^  by  poproving  the  ineafure,  decj-eed 
})er  9WP  deflr^Aion.  In  g^nera]^  wbeo  a  ilate  is  trsMui)  9A  b^mie^  and  re» 
zi  fpeaed 
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fpeded  abroad,  it  is  thought  to  b«  fecure  from  every  change.  From  this  cr 
for  it  frequently  refulls*  that  men  negle6l  all  the  means,  which  might  lave 
it*  and  that,  endeavouring  lo  protract  its  exikence,  as  it  viere,  by  larprKc, 
inliead  of  adding  to  its  ftrength  and  (howing  its  greatnefs,  they  only  weaken 
,  it,  in  the  hope  of  concealing  it  in  fome  meafure  Irom  the  notice  and  rapacity 
of  the  powerful." 

The  concludiog  obfervation  is  ftrikingly  juft ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  all  the  powers  of  Europe  will  feel  its  juftice  and  ad  accordingly. 
There  were  not  wanting,  however,  aaiidft  the  general  imbecility  and 
infatuation  which  marked  the  condud  of  the  Venetians,  at  this  mo- 
mentous crifis,  fome  few  truly  enlightened  and  genuine  patriots  who 
perceived  the  extent  of  the  danger  which  threatened  their  country,  and, 
with  equal  firength  and  eloquence,  enforced  the  neceflity  of  adopting 
the  moft  vigorous  meafures  for  averting  it.  But,  alas!  their  voices 
were  overpowered  by  the  clamours  of  intereft,  felfishncfs,  and 
cowardice,  who  (hrunlc  from  the  burdens  of  defending  their  country, 
though,  by  the  very  means  which  they  propofed  for  avoiding  thcfe 
t»urdens,  they  loft  what  they  were  moft  irnxious  to  preferve,  their  own 
propirtj! 

*'  Pcfaro*,  perceiving  his  country  in  great  danger,  thought  it  neceflary  to 
convene  a  folemn  Consvifa  Je*  savj,  or  Council  of  the  wife,  and  to  propote 
an  inveftigation  of  the  meafures  to  he  taken  in  the  pre  fen  t  circumltances  of 
an  approaching  invafion  of  Ttal)  by  foreign  troops.  When  adembled,  he» 
in  a  fpeech  of  uncommon  eloquence,  exhorted  them;  by  theeltample  of  thetr 
anceflors,  to  pro\'ide  their  forts  and  cities  of  Terra  terma  with  the  neced'ary 
means  of  defence.  With  no  lefs  energy,  but  with  more  iuccers,  Jerom 
Zuliani,  alarnieil  at  the  magnitude  of  fuch  an  undertaking,  maintained  the 
oppofite  opinion,  and  gained  to  his  fide  alrooft  all  the*mcmbers.  So  wise 
and  beneficial  was  the  latter  opinion  efteemed,  that,  when  the  notificattoo, 
of  an  unarmed  neutrality  was  propofed  to  the  fenate,  that  body  agreed  l«  it 
almoft  unanimoully  t;  and  it  was  received  b)  the  people  with  general  ap- 
plaufe.  This  dccifion,  though  perhaps  far  from  wise,  was  however  extolled 
as  atmoft  divine.  The  nation  convinced  of  the  tutelar  toliciiude  of  the  go- 
vernment, adored  the  oracle  thus  pronounced,  and  with  lethargic  indiffer- 
ence, gav*  themfelves  up  to  a  fatal  iccurily.  The  fenale,  who,  deducted  by 
the  charms  of  inflantaneous  repole,  took  this  line  of  conduct,  becaufe  it  ex* 
tfmpted  them  both  from  ail  expence  and  from  domeilic  diOurbance,  adopted 
It  tne  more  eagerly,  becaufe  they  thought  it  better  to  wait  for  happier  times, 
than  to  face  the  danger,  and  quit  a  f:ate  of  mere  ob  ervatjon.  Imagining 
tiiemfelves  invulnerable,  they  beheld  from  their  jtranquii  regions,  with  im- 
TDoveable  apathy,  the  bloody  conilidi,  in  which  France,  and  almoA  .every 
European  power,  were  involved.    It  frequently  happens  to  governments. 


*  Francis  Pesaro,  at  this  time  Savio  del  Cms'tgUo  in  settimana  6t  FrHdi^nt 
for  the  week,  had  moft  vigoroufly  oppofed  every  coalition  with  the  foreign 
powers  againft  France. 

['  \  On  the  28th  of  February,  1792,  the  senate  communicated  this  refotut  ion 
bv  circufars  to  their  maritime  officers  at  th^  fea^port  towfisi  *  and  to  fbeir  ttK 
mftcrs at  foreign  court**' '•  "  -i.      . 
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as  to  individuals,  ^hat  their  pr^rent  intered,  or  a  momentary  profperity* 
fafTers  them  not  to  perceive  the  precipice,  till'  they  are  on  its  brink.  Al- 
though the  fage  may  ileep  amid  (lorms»  he  ought  to  watch  when  the  heavens 
are  ferene,  and  ihe  lurfacc  of  the  fea  is  calm.     ^ 

'.'  T'^^^PP^''^"*  inadion  of  the  Frencii,  during  almofi  two  years,  led  to  a 
belicC  that,  they  had  no  farther  thoughts  of  the  projeQed  conqueli,  and  con- 
iequenlly  all  military  preparatiof  s  were  deemed  uleiefs.  But  th^^lors  of 
revoJutions  never  reft.  The  republican  phalanxes  were  conftantlv  making 
new  exertions,  and,  as  they  ahvays  met  with  obftacles,  if  they  could  not  ex- 
tend their  power,  they  made  it  fell ;  and  felt  it  muft  neceflarily  be.  During 
their  fuppofed  ina61ivity,  they  were  employing  themfelves  in  thofe  arts, 
which  were  about  to  prove  (o  fatal  to  Italy.  Venice  did  not  even  keep  a 
watchful  eye  upon  thcfe  evolutions,  but  plunged  herfelf  more  deeply  in  the 
enjoyment  of  her  own  felicity.  Ail  orders  of  citizens,  confidering  a  remote 
danger  as  one  having  no  cxiitence,  were  revelling  in  the  momentary  pro»- 
perky  of  iheir  commerce,  and  confoled  themfelves,  amid  the  general  cala- 
mities of  Europe,  with  the  favings  which  refulted  to  them  from  their  inac- 
tive and  infulated  pofition.  Accaftomed  fo  long  to  good  fortune,  ho^ 
could  they  be  ftimulaled  to  make  facrifices  to  its  prefcrvation  ?  In  a  nation,] 
^here  the  love  of  riches  was  the  only  public  virtue,  every  thing  vvas  im- 
molated to  avoid  parting  with  them.  The  fofety  of  their  country  was  an 
objedof  indifference  to  all.  The  government  was  in  the  hands  of  perfons, 
who  either  could  not,  or  would  not,  {^xv^  the  ftate;  the  ftate  was  at  the 
difcretion  of  fubje^s,  who  cared  not  for  its  interelU.  There  was  no  fore- 
fight  in  the  governors,  no  national  fpirit  in  the  governed.  The  formei" 
ought  to  have  been  enlightened,  and  tlielaUer  to.have  been  araufed  and  In- 
flamed. But  this  was  too  bold  to  attempt,  too  hazardous  to  execute,  and 
too  difficult  to  fucceed  vn.  Yet,  though  fufpeding  they  flipuld  ibon  lofe  the 
phief  of^  their  pofTeflions,  their  national  Sovereignty,  they  lay  subdued  by  in* 
dotence,  and  immerged  in  Aupor." 

Here  we  have  a  membiable  example,  indeed,  of  the  effeminacj 
and  love  of  wealth,  which  extenfive  commerce,  and  its  concomitant 
luxuries,  naturally  engender,  subduing  every  noble  feeling  of  the 
heart;  every  generous  impulfeof  the  mind;  and  deftroying  that  facred 
love  of  country,  ^hich  conilitutes  one  of  the  beft  principles  of  human 
afiion,  and  thereby  preparing  the  way,  and  providing  the  means,  for 
national  and  individual  ruin.  May  fuch  an  example,  the  fecond  which 
has  occurred  within  the  laft  twelve  years,  not  be  loft  on  the  onlf 
tr^ly  commercial  people  ftill  remaining  in  Europe  !  The  virtuous 
Pefaro,  however,  did  not  fleep  amidft  the  general  lethargy,  but  em- 
ployed emifiaries  of  his  own,  in  foreign  countries,  to  tranlmit  to  him 
information  on  which  he  could  rely;  but  his  vigilance  was  vain,  for 
the  fenate  determined  to  (hut  their  eyes  againft  the  danger,  and  to  in- 
cur neither  trouble  nor  expence  in  ceftftin^  it.  The  reafons  wbict^ 
the  Savi  (who  certainly  merited  a  very  different  appellation)  affigned 
for  their  condud  were  this  mod  frivolous  that  could  be  imagined  ;  but 
our  author  tells  us  that  h^  means  to  devote  another  work  to  the  eZ" 
pofure  of  their  weaknefs  and  fallacy.  Any  thing  that  can  throw  ad*^ 
ditiaaai  light,  upoa  the  tranfadions  which  precede  or  occaftoned 
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the  fall  of  Venice,  will  certainly  be  interefting ;  elfe  it  would  bea  wafte. 
of  his  time  and  abilities  feriously  to  confute  argumenta  which  are  fo 
puerile  and  abfurd  as  alinoft  to  carry  their  own  confutation  along  with* 
them. 

At  the  beginnings  of  1796*  the  French  Diic£tory  complained  to 
the  Venetian  AmbafTador  ac  Paris,  of  the  prote^ion  afforded  to  Louit. 
XVIIL  in  the  Venetian  territory. 

"  The  moderate  deportment  of  that  unfortunate  princ^  rendered  magna- 
nimous by  his  calamities^  Iiis  obfcure  and  private  life,  his  political  nullity, 
his  lamentable  viciifitudes,  iiUereftted  the  fenate  in  obtaining  permifllon  for 
him  to  continue  at  Verona  ;  and  this  facred  office  they  undertook  with  tlie 
greatefl  follcitude,  confuting  the  accufations  thrown  out  again (1  him  by  his  ha- 
bitually pacific  condud,  and  proving  that  he  had  at  no  time  rendered  himfelf 
unworthy  of  Ih^  hofpitality  affbrdeahim.  They  therefore  interceded  for  hii 
peace,  and  conjured  heaven  and  earth  and  humanity  in  his  favour.  But  the 
executive  directory,  inflexible  in  their  purpose,  inflamed  with  all  the  prida. 
their  victories  couid  infpire,  and  abufing  the  impotence  of  the  Republic,  in 
the  mod  imperious  and  haughty  tone,  dill  demanded  his  expuIHon  ;  and  thus 
the  fenate,  though  thereby  expofed  to  the  hatred  of  the  belligerent  powers,, 
to  the  refentmentof  all  good  men,  were  compelled,  in  their  own  delpite^  to 
dismiss  that  unfortunate  monarch,  who  was  protected  by  all  tlie  sovereigns, 
of  the  earth,  and  over  whofe  calamities  all  mankind  dropped  a  tear  of  com- 
panion. By  this  conceflion,  the  republic  flill  further  difcovered  her  in- 
ternal weakness  tc^  France." 

This  coiffttmoiation  of  weaknefs  and  of  difgrace  defervcd  the  firtft 
which  it  tAcurred  !  But  what  better  could  be  exported  from  m  peofrfe 
who  were  fnnk  fo  low  as  the  Venetians  were,  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing account,  9t  this  period. 

"  The  government  of  Venice  was  already  in  a  fhite  of  languor,  which 
was  the  almoil  certain  prefage  of  approaching  diHTolution.  No  longer 
were  the  exigencies  of  the  Itate  fupplied,  no  longer  was  there  Any  energy 
6f  fpeeclt  in  the  enervated  fenate,  no  longer  was  any  thing  faid  in  dk^ 
termii;  every  thing  was  merely  hinted  by  infinuation;  none  but  incflki^ 
ent  propoiiUons  were  approved:  nor  were  vvifdom  or  courage  liftenad  to 
in  the  councils  Even  fa6iions  vanilhed;  factions,  which  in  a  republic  ar« 
the  vital  fpark  of  exigence  and  of  national  vigour.  The  only  fiidioiis  at 
Venice  were  thufe  of  players,  of  fingers,  and  of  dancers.  In  every  dab 
eflemins^y  had  fuccceded.  to  thofe  fentimcnts  of  fublimity^  which  maintain 
the  maj^lfy  of  empires.  ~  Amid  fo  much  corruption  how  could  the  country 
be  faved  ?  lih  not  at  Capua,  that  governments  learn  the  arduous  art  of  sup- 
porting or  of  acquiring  greatness.  .  The  corruption  had  extended  to  Terrm 
ferma.  There  the  glofy  of  wearing  a  fafliibnable  coat  was  preferred  to 
that  of  faving  the  (tate.  There  men  murmured  at  every  facrifice  to  the . 
general  good,  yet  laviflied  rewards  on  every  one  who  could  invent  a  new 
wantya  new  pieafure,  or  revive  the  excitabiiity  which  ex&eflive  enjoyment 
hod  blunted  and  exbaufled  Perfumed  tables,  gilded  carriages,  fplendid 
equipages,  mu£c,  dancing,  gardens,  garnbling>  thea^re^*  andriebaachery,  wcve 
the  only  objects  which  excited  any  interefh  and  theje  excited  it  to  AircMW 
Xhus  it^  i^as  that  Rome,  during  (ler  decline^  degenerate^  Rome,.  fi>rgcttitt| 
j}er  ancient  virtue,  frequented  the  circus  to  lee  combats  oi  wild  beaii|,  and^ 
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the  remembranoe  of  all  that  U  great  and  generous  beibg  obfeured^  ih^ 
principles  of  her  national  independence  pafled  away;  thofe  ^(  goo^ 
noraU  and  the  national  manners  fell  into  a  total  diHTolution.  Meanwhile,  the 
moment  was  fad  approaching,  when  the  French  were  about  to  aftonifh  the 
w(»rld  with  the  lapiditj  of  their  expeditions,  ami  when  both  nations  afid 
kings  were;  to  become  their  flaveSi  wit|^oat  precitely  knowing  the  caufe  ;  it 
being,  as  it  were,  eftablifhed,  that  to  iiave  beard  their  name  futHced  to  h% 
brought  under  their  yoke.. 

Let  EnglHhmen  lay  their  hands  on  their  hearts,  and  fay  whcthef 
many  of  chefe  fyokptoms  of  approaching  diflblution  are  not  perceptible 
among  themfelves !  Was  ever  diffipation  carried  to  a  greater  extent, 
wis  ever  luxury  more  predominant,  was  ever  a  neglect  of  religious 
and  moral  duties  more  prevalent^  than  in  England,  at  this  moment. 
Certainly  not.  Why  then  (bould  wc  cxpcdi  that  the  fame  caufes  will 
'  itQt  prodade  the  fame  cffeAs  ?  The  confideration  is  one  of  a  moft 
ferious  nature,  and  cannot  fail  to  fuggeft  the  moft  alarming  re(Ie£lions 
to  a  ferious  mind.  In  May  1796  ouonaparte  entered  the  Vexietiah 
territory,  and  decreed  its  fall. 

**  This  expedition,  which  combined  in  itfelf  all  the  calamities  that  ever 
accompanied  foreign  invasion,  was  executed  under  the  command  of  a  man 
deftined  to  efiedt  the  ruin  of  the  civilized  world,  of  a  CorHcan  adventurer, 
at  once  a  great  robber,  a  great  general,  and  a  great  diplomatic.  In  a 
word,  it  was  effeded  under  Buonaparte.  When,  crowned  with  laurels^ 
preceded  by  fame,  and  leading  vidlory  in  his  train,  he  defeended  like  a  torr 
rent  from  the  Alps,  many  Italians  divided  with  him  the  splendour  of  the  en- 
terprise and  the  pride  of  its  triumphs.  The  people  of  the  Venetian  states^ 
indeed,  did  not  applaud  at  the  arrival  of  this  conqueror ;  on  the  contrary 
they  bleiled  (he  government  for  having  maintained  its  neutrality,  and  foyr 
having  firmly  preferved  the  friendfliip  of  the  French  republic. 

The  troops  of  Buonaparte,  on  their  firft  appearance  in  the  Venetian 
territory,  showed  every  iign  of  military  infubordination  and  of  perfonatl 
wretcheJnefs.  No  military  law,  no  difcipline,  no  authority  of  superior 
officers,  either  guided  or  reflrained  this  horde  of  barbarians.  Aa  untna- 
nageable  band  of  robbers,  of  terrorists  expelled  from  France,  formed  the 
rtiafs  of  privates;  the  officers  confifted  of  the  refufe  of  every  civil  occupa- 
tion. This  army,  if  army  it  might  be  called,  exhibited  the  heroifm  of 
defpair,  and  the  valour  of  fava^es,  during  their  marches,  in  their  military 
evolutions,  in  battle,  and  in  their  encampments.  In  all  things  was  seea 
that  diforder,  which  reigns  amid  a  camp  of  Tartars.  The  major  part  <ff 
the  infantry  had  weapons  of  all  makes  and  fizes,  some  had  no  arms  what- 
ever, others  merely  clubs  and  fticks;  all  were  dreffed  in  ragp,  deftitute  of 
fhoes,  having  fuch  miferable  cloathing,  and  bodies  fo  naked,  that  they  re- 
fembled  a  troOp  of  vagabonds,  fit  only  to  undermine  the  very  foundations  of 
the  focial  edifice.  The  mere  view  of^  them  would  have  led  a  fpedlator  tip 
exclaim,  thai  they  were  come  to  plunder  the  riches  of  Italy.  Yet 
this  idea,  fo  fimple  and  fo  natural,  occurred  to  no  man.  They  were 
generally  received  with  loudly  reiterated  cries  of  approbation,  as  friends 
and  benefa6lofs,  who,  ,  through  mere  philanthropy,  had  come  from 
the  filrthest  boundaries  of  France,  and,  in  the  midtt  of  fnow  and  raiii, 
'of  i  winds,  and  fcorching  heats,  and  perils  of  every  kind,  had  eroded  the 
*         ,  /  Afps.* 
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Alps,  to  cothiUQnicate  their  happinefs  and  their  riches  to  (heir  brothers 
61  Italy/* 

Here,  as  in  eyery  other  country  \^hich  he  had  over-run,  Buonaparte 
prgmifed  protf(5lion  to  performs  and  property  ;  and  refpe6^  for  ali  exift* 
ihg  iuftitutions  i  but  here,  as  every  where  cHc,  chough  Venice  was  the 
friend  of  France,  and  a  ntutral  power,  he  violated  every  promifc  which 
be  made,  treated  it  as  a  hoftiie  country,  fpiead  death  and  defolation 
;vound  him«  fignalized  his  prQwefs  by  cruelty  and  opprefliony  and, 
with  the  deteftable  bafenefs  of  a  little  mind,. had  recourfe  to  fallboo^ 
and  to  fraud,  and  conftantly  added  infulc  to  Injury.  To  note  every 
vi&  of  this  dcfcription,  to  indicate  the  various  means  which  he  purfued 
in  accompliQiing  his  talk  of  deftrudion,  it  would  be  necefiary  to 
tranfcribe  every  page  of  the  book  before  us.  The  following  brief 
fummary  of  his  proceedings,  however,  we  ihall  extrafi,  in  order  to 
fhew  our  countrymen  what,  in  the  event  of  a  fuccefsful  invafion,  they 
would  have  to  expe£l  from  this  moniVer  of  iniquity. 

*'  Placed  by  Providence  in  a  land  of  fertility  and  riches,  the  Venetians 
were  (larving  amid  plenty,  and,  though  (HIi  polfeired  of  arms,  were  futEer* 
ing  the  mofl  glaring  injuflice.  Harralled  with  rapine,  conflagrations,  de- 
*  va^tions,  infults,  and  depredations  of  every  kind,  they  bore  all,  as  though 
they  had  been  infenfible  to  injury.  OppreHed  in  time  of  actual  warfare^ 
they  were  opprelTed  even  during  the  intervals  of  repofe,  which  fucceeded 
ihofe  military  turmoils.  At  Montagnana  the  French  expofed  the  (erritory 
to  plunder ;  at  Pefcantina  they  difperfed  and  Tank  the  boats;  they  firi^  oc- 
Cupied^and  then  demolifhed,  the  Rocca  d'Anfo.  At  Badia  they  let  fire  to 
a  work,  which  defended  the  neighbouring  country  from  the  inundations  of 
the  Adige.  AU  the  provident  repairs  on  the  banks  of  that  river  were  over- 
thrown by  an  infentate  fpirit  of  gratuitous  deftru/flion.  Along,  and  on 
either  fide,  the  Lezihi  mountains,  cottages,  houfes,  and  churches*  were 
sacked.  On  the  banks  of  the  Mincio  an  infinite  number  of  families  were 
defpoiled  of  ihert*  whole  property,  dr^>'en  from  their  homes,  and  compelled 
to  wander  over  the  fai»e  of  the  earth,  to  fave  a  life,  which  they  no  longer 
knew  how  to  fupport.  But  I  will  not  depress  my  readers  with  the  melanr 
choly  catalogue  of  mifdeeJs  which  marked  the  traces  of  the  French  army* 
I  will  not  defcribe  the  fate  of  the  village  of  NKTar,  which  was  facked  witb 
fuch  favage  ferocity,  that  a  father  of  a  family,  unable  to  furvive  his  domestic 
ruin  and  that  of  his  native  village,  precipitated  himCelf  from  a  window  and 
periQied.  Neither  will  I  repeat  the  horrid  menaces  of  death,  which  spread 
fo  much  terror  at  Cadellaro,  nor  the  lad  expiring  groans  of  the  wives  and 
daughters  who  periHied  in  the  arms  of  their  ferocious  defpoilers.  I  will  draw 
a  funereal  veil  over  the  unhappy  D'Efle,  who,  endeavouring  to  fave  his  wife 
from  military  licentioufnefs,  was  bafely  and  inhumanly  murdered,  while  his 
diftradled  partnef,  inan  agony  of  griel^  raifmg  her  hands  toward  heaven, 
continued  kneeling  be  fide  the  cor  pie  of  her  beloved  huQ^nd,  till  flie  ex- 
pired, being  then  far  advanced  in  pregnancy  ;  and  the  fame  tomb  receivecL 
three  vrdtimslbimolated  with  a  lingle  blow.  Nor  will  I  defcribe  the  two 
brothers,'  who,  at  Castelnuovo,  were  with  bayonets  nailed  to  the  walls  s^nd 
died  amid  the  flames  of  their  own  dwelling.  My  heart  revolts  at  ebumerat« 
ing  (6  many  horrors.  Yet  the  directory  were  infenQble  fpedtators  of  thefe 
tragic  events.    The  cries>  the  bloody  the  palpitating  members  of  thefe  un* 
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fibrtanafcri  In  the  a^nies  of  death,  ccmld  not  foHen  their  oBdufrate  heartf. 
No,  6d  the  contrary  their  iron  hand  weighed  but  more  and  more  beavilgr 
on  the  Venetian  provinces. 

"  Every  day,  every  hoar,  a  thoafand  oppreffions  were  committed  by 
their  orders,  all  derogatory  to  the  (bvereignty  of  the  republic,  all  tending 
to  degrade  the  dignity  oF  the  government,  and  tarniih  the  g^ory  of  the  Ve* 
aetian  name.  The  Adriatic  was  full  of  privateers,  which,  under  the  |jri> 
coloured  flag,  plundered,  with  impunity,  the  Venetian  lliips,  and  dried 
up  all  the  fprings  of  national  profperily.  Public  and  private  correfpondence 
were  violated,  and  the  fecrets  of  (he  empire  laid  open  to  Buonaparte.  Thie 
national  iniignia  were  every  where  treated  with  contempt,  and  torn  in 
pieces.  The  Venetian  territory  became  the  theatre  of  war,  or  raiher  of 
every  crime.  To  this  torrent  of  outrages  and  of  injuries,  the  caufes,  tl'at 
led  the  way,  were  the  defenceless  flate  fii  the  provinces,  and  the  neiUralily 
decreed  by  the  fenate.  Aware  of  the  impotence  <ff  the  Venetian^,  th# 
French  made  »  crime  of  their  fecret  abhorrence  for  their  invaders,  and 
karraflfed  them  without  ceafing,  in  order  to  inftigate  them  to  revenge, 
whereby  to  have  a  pretext  for  breaking  with  the  governinent,  declarhig 
war-  agamd  them,  and  finking  them  for  e\lsr  in  the  revolutionary  abyls." 

It  fliould  be  remembered,  that  Venice  was  a  neutral  country,  at 
peace  with.  Francfe  at  this  time.  Reduced  to  this  dreadful  fituation, 
in  a  great  meafure,  by  their  own  weaknefs,  and  threatened  with  im^ 
mediate  deftrudion,  the  Venetians  were  ftill  mad  enough  to  rejcA 
the  proffered  friendflitp  ai\d  alliance  of  Ruffia,  left,  forfooth^  it  (hould 
give  offence  to  the  French  !  It  is  almoft  impoffible  to  afcribe  futh 
dneadful  infatuation  to  any  thin^but  the  interpoiilton  of  Providence ! 
While  Buonaparte  was  exerciling  fupreme  power  in  the  Venetian 
fiates,  and  fpreading  the  revolutionary  fire  around  him,  the  Venetian 
ambafTador  at  Paris  was  cajoled  by  the  Direftory  with  promifes  of  pro- 
tedion.  One  of  their  notable  exploits,  which  cannot  be  charaderized^ 
in  the  Engliih  language,  by  any  other  term  than  that  of  fwindling,  19 
too-curious  to  be  omitted  here. 

"  An  intriguer  came  one  day  to  the  ambaflador  Qaerini,  and  c6mmani^ 
cated,  that  two  of  the  directors  oppofed  the  revolution  of  Venice ;  that  two 
others  fupported  it;  that  Barras  was  as  yet  undecided ;  and  that,  if  a  liberal 
reward  were  given  to  him,  the  balance  would  be  turned  in  favour  of  the 
integrity  of  the  republic.  Querini  replied,  that,  whenever  the  revolted 
provinces  (hould  be  reliored  to  the  Venetian  government,  they  would  agrelB 
to  make  the  required  facri/ice.  The  agent  departed,  and  foon  after  brought 
the  amba(fador  an  anfwer,  that,  a  confiderable  prefent  being  6r(!  given, 
the  requtfite  in(iru6tions  would  be  lent  to  Buonaparte.  A  thoufand  Ihame* 
fal  quibbles  fucceeded  this  fpecies  of  arrangement,  till,  after  various  (hifts 
and  changes,  Ranas  fent  an  authentic  "declaration  under  the  feal  of  the 
diredlory,  afforing  Querini,  that  inHru^ions  had  been  fent  to  Buonaparte  in 
conformity  to  all  he  had  requeued.  In  confideration  of  this  iavour,  it  wab 
exp^ed  be  (hould  give  notes  for  700,06b  livres  tournois^  payable  in  thirty 
days.  To  this  he  confented,  and  the  Venetian  government  afterwards  ap» 
proved  it.  The  contract',  however,  was  never  performed,  but,  on  the  con* 
trarv,  an  order  of  the  executive  directory  cod) polled  the  ambaffador  fud^ 
denly  to  depart  ^bm  France.    Hf  returned  home ;  and,  after  the .  fall  of  the 
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fvpob^ic*  tfwfe  n^iet  were  prefented  to  him  for  payment  out  6f  his  privtii 
'^fortune.  Thiai  he  refuledf  the  condtions  not  having  been  fulfilled»oh  which 
tliey  were  given.  Th<;  bufmers  was  iupoofed  to  have  been  dropped,  when,  oti 
the  3d  of  December  172^,  he  was  luudcnly  anelled,  and,  by  command  of 
Ike  dire6lory»  (isnt  to  the  calileot'  Milan ;  from  whence,  toward  ihe  end  of 
-Bilarcb*  he  was  o.dered  to  prepare  for  a  journey  to  Paris;  but  fortunately, 
tn  tiie  Mtb  of  tiiat  mon  b,  he  contrived  to  efcape,  and  tlius  evaded  the  un- 
JuH  demand.  To  avoid  pro*ix'ty,  I  have  only  given  a  fuccinct  account  of 
this  affair.  Thole,  who  wifh  to  be  mo.e  fully  informed,  may  refer  to  the 
Bacc'olta  cronologica  dei  documedti  reiativi  alia  caduta  del.a  repubblicft 
(V^neta), 

.Having  revolutionized  moft  of  the  frontier  towns,  Buonaparte  fent 
his  favourite  ailaifin.  General  Augeh;au,  to  Verona  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe.  ,  Three  of  the  mod  reipedable  inhabiDnts  went  forth  to  dc* 
precate  bis  vengeance,  and  to  treat  for  the  fafety  of  their  city ;  but,  in 
violatton  of  all  the  laws  of  nations  and  of  civilized  fociety,  this  ruf* 
£aa  arreited  the  depuci^s^and  infifted  that  the  place  (hould  furrenderat 
difcretion.  It  was  accordingly  fo  furrendered,  after  a  folemn  promiie 
had  been  obtained  for  the  fecurity  of  tht  lives  and  property  of  all  the 
inbabtunts.  But  what  faith  can  be  repofed  in  thepromiles  of  rebck 
and  regicides.  The  place  was  plundered,  even  the  public  repoiitorr 
for  the  pledges  of  the  poor  was  razed,  and  all  their  efleds  confiu 
cated :  in  fliort  this  militar/  banditti  a^ed,  in  all  refpeds,  likt  tbemr 

**  The  heads  rf  the  guilty  shall fnU^  had  the  ferociOus  Au^pereau  declared  in 
«  public  proclamation*  This  obdure  indic*ation  of  hah^utteied  menaces 
had  frozen  the  blood  in  every  bofom.  The  thunderbolt  was  only  to  ftiike 
a  few,  but  the  (error  that  preceded  it  fell  on  all.  NotwithHanaing^  after 
much  prayer,  entrc-aty,  -and  exin'tion,  many  of  the  prifoners  were  reftored 
to  liberty,  though  thi*y  e\|>erled  oiil)  to  quit  their  prifoiis  to  be  led  io  exe- 
cution. This  event  had  induced  the  V'eronei'e  to  flatter  themfelvei  that  no 
citizen  would  lofe  his  life^  although  tlirce  yet  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  and  although  thei.  poolkof  innocence  we.e  fuch  as  to  afford  every 
hope.  Yet,  knowing  them  to  be  in  the  power  of  a  farthleVt  foe.  Tome 
Anxiety  dill  prevailed :  in  fa^  they  were  already  deltined  to  a  Icene  oi  hor- 
ror, which  ft  is  painful  to  relate. 

'«  Btniti  was  detained  in  a  caftlean  lllunrious  hof^age,  on  the  inviolable 
ftith  of  a  treaty,  and  therefore  prote^ed  by  tlie  segis  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions; Verild,  by  the  facred  character  of  ambaHTador;  and  the  third,  John 
BaptHl  Malenza,  atTured  of  his  ^ecarity  by  the  folemn  promife  of  the  con- 
queror. The  council  of  war  was  already  alfembled^  they  had  already  ex* 
smined  theie  intended  viftims^  whofe  innocence  was  undeniably  evident  to 
their  iAexhrabfe  judges. 

'«  After  hearing  them,  forgetting,  that  Verita  had  with  pious  hade 
brou^it  to  Kilmaine  his  two  nephews,  by  him  defended  anhid  the  perilous 
conflK'hK  at  Verona;  forgetting,  that  Emili  had  many  times,  and  at  great 
expetife,  Cf>l]e6ed  and  removed  the  wounded  from  the  field  of  baltk, 
wbene  their  inhuman  hrethren  left  them  to  languifh  on  the  naked  earth  in 
the  \vL^  agonies  of  death ;  forgetting,  tRat  all  three  had  laviflied  on  the  * 
French  troops,  aiid  even  upon  Ihefe  their  very  judges,  afis  of  the  moft  li* 
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beral  manificence,  abuGng  an  incompetent  article  of  the' French  conf^itil^ 
lion,  trampling  undeT  foot  all  Jaws  divine,  and  humaR,  violating  all  tire 
rights  of  hofpitality,  and  rendering  juftice  herfelf  an  accomplice  of  crimes, 
the)'  pronounced  a^infl  them  fentence  of  death. 

"  In  the  dead  of  a  ftornw  and  tumtiltuous  night,  the  rumour  of  !hrs  me- 
lancholy mtelh'gence  was  fcarccly  fpread,  when  the  relations  of  the  coo- 
deiTinea,  their  friends,  and  all  the  other  inhabitants,  refolved  by  ali  poUioI^ 
means  (0  prevent  their  executiom.  To  have  beheld  the  ardent  inteseil  aivd 
attachment  which  every  one  demonitrated,  it  .ecmed  as  though  it  were  not 
three  citizens  of  a  town,  but  three  children  of  a  tingle  family,  that  ex- 
bited  this  univerfaf  anxiety  and  ferment.  I  will  not  attempt  to  pout  tray  i^ll 
the  aflliding  fcenei  of  that  awful  ni^ht:  I  will  not  detail,  with  how  much 
^nerofity  the  elder' Emili  lavithed  hts  wealth  for  the  ii^rety  of  his  brother: 
1  will  not  defcribe,  with  how  much  anguith  the  afflicled  confort  of  the  un« 
JTortdnate  Verita*  together  with  her  defolate  and  weeping  children,  threw 
herfelfiit  the  feet  of  the  French  commander;  or  with  v>hat  effuiion  of 
jrnef,  ^fuppltcating  in  the  name  bf  God,  (he  offered  her  fortunes  and  her 
blood  to  lave  the  life  of  her  hulband;  but  a;l  in  vain.  The  decree  was 
'confirmed  againfl  them  all. 

**  dn  the  morrow  thev  ded^nded  from  thecaflle  (or  tlie  lafl  time,  and  for 
what  crime?  For  defenoing  their  country.  Their  blood  will  be  up<m  the 
beads  of  tKeiir  aflaHins.  They  were  fdrroUnded  by. arms;  a  muffled  dram 
precede  tbem.  Wholly  ignorant  of  their  doom*  they.marched  with  a  hrtn 
Aep  between  the  guards^  little ^expe^iing  the.  approaching  pvent»  when,  a 
iecretary  iat  war  Hopped  them,' and  read  the  fentence  of  death.  Equally 
prepared  to  p^fs  from  chains  to  liberty,  or  from  flavcry  to  the  tomb,  they 
purfwd  their  way  with  the  fame  boldnefs  as  before,  and,  in  the  roidll  of 
general  conAematlon,  approached  with  intrepidity  the  place  of.  execution. 
Such  is  the  ptn^er  of  a  confcioilfnefs  of  right,  and  of  an  ardent  love  of  our 
toontiry. . 

'  *'  In  the  rood  Wbarous  region*,  when  vi6lims  are  required  by  indifpen- 
fibie  hecef^ty,  thofe  who  are  oeftined  to  immolate  them  offer  every  allevia- 
tion **{  their  hard  fetCi  The  French  denied  thcfe  mart}  rs  of  virtue  the  re- 
liziou^  conlblations  fo  neceflilfy  to  all  men  in  the  laft  moments  of  departing 
)ifek  Even  with  this  a^ of  impioils  barbarity  they  were  not  dejected  :  ih<-ir 
innocen^^e  waft  regidered  in  heaven,  and  in  heaven  an  eternal  crown  was 
prepared/to  reward  it. 

*'  At  length  they  arrived  at  the  place  of  execution;  the  guards  halted. 
1*he  military  pomp  with  which  they  w6re  furrOurfded,  the  fight  of  the  cart 
Ihat  was  to  receive  their  bodies,  tHe  pallid  horror  of  the  furrounding  4pec- 
tDtors,  every  thing  informed  them  that  their  Uft  hour  wa^  come:  when, 
feizing  each  other's  hand,  they  communed  in  a  few  mterelUng  wbrds,  but 
Which  with  them  were  loft  for  ever. 

•*  Almoft  the  (iime  inHant  faw  them  bend  their  brows  to  receive  the  fa- 
Ittl  fillet,  kneel,  and  fell,  pierced  with  innumerable  balls.  .  fiW  Verona  was 
iM(^  with  lamentations  and  with  anguiih,Vhich  overwhelmed  it  like  a  deep 
and  perpetual  darknefs.  O^yci  whom  the  fithe  of  death,  by  robbing  yo»i 
of  theobje^s  deared  tp  your  hearts,  has  condemned  to  unceafmji^  grief,- 
why  can  I  not  fpfead  over  your  affli^ions  that  p^gpc,  which  the  hand  'o^ 
tiro^ciin  fcarcely  beftow  ?  Oppre.Ted  wilju-lhe  d^i^ell  (orrow,  I  am  com- 
j>elle(l  to  bury  my  oyvn  grief  io  filence/'  •  ^ 
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Whem  Budnapart^  was  at  Gratz,  the  Venetian  Senate  refolved  tt 
make  one  more  attempt  to  divert  turn  from  his  manifeft  defign  of  fub- 
verting  the  government,  and  deftroying  the  independence  of  their 
country,  and  for  this  purpofe  they  (ent  deputies  to  him,  w)iojn  he  an* 
fwrered,  in  the  following  terms,  uttered  in  an  zSc&td  rage. 

"  Well,  are  the  prifoners  at  Said  (relfeli)  liberated,  and  all  thofe  whS 
have  been  confined  fur  po!itical  principles  fmce  I  entered  Italy  }  If  they 
are  not,  I  will  take  care  to  break  in  pieces  the  gates  of  the  Piombi  prifbn. 
,  I  willhave  no  more  inquisitions  \  L  will  no  longer  fuffer  that  barbarous  iD<li- 
tution  of  ancient  times.  Opinions  mud  be  freehand  I. will  have  every  iran, 
that  is  detained  for  his  opinions,  I  berated.  I  wilt  no  longer  have  a  &nate. 
The  great  men  of  the  provinces,  who  are  coniidered  as  flaves,  mull  have  a 

ihare  in  the  government You,  yo\x  Venetians,  have  c»ufed  my 

foldiers  to  be  affaffinated  in  Venice,  and  in  Terra  ferma.  Only  becau(e 
they  are  abhorred  by  the  patricians,  do  the  people  hate,  perfecute,  and 
maifacre  (hem.  I  will  revenge  thefe  injuries;  I  will  be  an  Attlla  to  tbe 
Venetian  Hate  I  aright  have  made  myfelf  mader  of  Vienna ;  I  have  re* 
nounced  that  obje6t,  and  have  made  peace,  to  come  and  chafliase  you.  4f 
all  thofe  who  have  offended  the  French  are  not  feverely  panifhed ;  if  the 
Ehgliih  miniller  is  not  fent  away,  and  all  the  property  belonging  to  that  na- 
tion dislivered  to  me ;  if  the  people  are  not  difarmea,  and  all  the  prifoners 
liberated ;  if  Venice  do  not  decide  between  Buonaparte  and  Pilt,  I  will 
declare  war  aeainft  you.  I  am  not  ignorant  that  your  imbecil  government 
was  compelied  (o  abandon  its  fiates,  oecaufe  it  could  not  prevent  the  entry 
of  the  belligerent  troops;  and  I  know,  it  has  not  even  fufficient  ftrength  to 
retrain  the  people.  I  will  difarmlhem  in  fpite  of  you.  •  .  «  .  When  the 
Archduke  Charles  flood  oppofed  to  me  in  Goritz,  I  offered  Pefaro  the  al- 
liance of  France,  and  her  mediation  for  the  reftoration  of  the  'revolted  ci- 
ties. Becaufe  he  relied  on  being  able  to  keep  the  infurgent  peaiants  in 
arms,  and  to  cut  off  my  retreat,  in  cate  1  (hoald  be  compelled  to  it,  he  re- 
fuied  both.  If  you  would  now  afk  either  the  one  or  the  other,  I  refnfe  to 
grant  them.  I  will  have  with  you  no  alliance,  no  accommodations,  no 
conventions.  There  is  no  longer  a  way  to  overreach  me,  as  you  arc  cn^ 
deavouring  by  this  million.  The  blood  of  Frenchmen  cries  for  vengeance^ 
and  (liall  have  it.  I  will  hear  nothing,  and  have  nothing  to  feeW.  I  have 
eighty  thoufand  combatants,  twenty  gun-boats,  and  it  is  I,  that  will  give 
law.     If  you  have  on\y ^r^eis  to  ofiec  me,  you  tiky  depart.^ 

And  this  is  the  man  whom  the  people  of  France"  have  recei^J^d  as 
Cheir  Emperor^  .and.  whom  the  princes  of  the  Continent  have  re- 
ceived'as  their-eqnal. 

A  French  armed  (hip  having  entered  the  Venetian  port  of  LMko^ 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  republic,  and  to  the  promifer  of  ihe 
French  commander,  the  Ven^ian  commandant  fired  at  her  and  kil- 
led her  captain,  one  Laugier;  upon  which  tlie  fenate  fent  an  expla.- 
nation  of  the  matter  to  Buonaparte,  catKng  upon  him  to  difavow  the 
conduS  of  Laugier.     Buonaparte  returned  the  liiUQwing  anfwer  : 

^  I  have  read,  gentfemeB^  vdth  indication,  the  letter  you  have  wnltaft 
me  relative  to  the  aflaHi nation  of  Laugier.  You  have  aggravated  the  atfp- 
city  of  this  event,  unexampled  in  the  annals  of  nations,  hy  a  tiffue  of  ties, 

whidi 
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which  your  fenatehas  fabricate  to  endAvour  to  jaftifjr  itfelf.  I  cannofre* 
ceive  yoa,  gentlemen*  you  and  your  ienate  being  Gained  with  the  blood  oF 
Fxencnnien,  When  you  have  deliveied  into  my  hands  the  (high)  admiral 
who  gave  the  order  to  fire,  the  commandant  of  the  to\Ver,  and  the  inqai* 
fitors  of  ftale,  whodiieft  the  poh'ce  of  Venice,  I  will  liften  to  )our  juftifi- 
cation.     Yoa  may  immediately  evacuate  the  Continent. 

"  Meanwhile/  gentlemen,  if  the  courier,  that  ha5  arrived,  concerns  the 
fi^te  of  Laugier,  you  may  prefent  yourCelves  to  me. 

(Signed)  Buonaparte.'* 

Our  limits  forbid  us  to  extend  our  extra&s,  already  too  copious^ 
from  a  bode,  vehich  we  earnefHy  recommend  to  the  attentive  pcrufal 
of  the  public  at  large ;  to  whom  it  is  particularly  interefting,  at  a 
period  when  they  are  themfclves  threatened  with  the  famjc  fate,  which 
Venice  was  deftined  to  experience.  It  is  well  kn(iwn  that  the  feeble 
government  of  Venice  abdicated  the  fovereignty,  fubfcnbed  their  own 
degradation,  and  proclaimed  the  revolution  of  their  country.  But  it 
is  not  To  well  known,  that  the  people  at  whofe  requeft,  and  for  whofe 
intereft,  this  revolution  was  declared  to  have  been  atchicved,  expreiled 
their  indignation  on  the  occafion,  flew  to  arms,  and,  could  they  have 
found  a  leader,  would  have  reftored  their  government  or  periihed  in 
the  attempt.  The  defcription  of  this  extraordinary  mfurredion,  in 
the  25th  and  26th  chapters,  is  highly  interefting. 

Venice  was,  of  courfe,  completely  dripped  by  the  French  of  every  - 
article  of  value,  that  was  m  ve^ble ;  and  what  they  could  hot  carry 
away  they  malicioufly  fpoiled,  fo  that  *^  nothing  but  the  walls  re- 
mained uninjuredji" 

*"  Property  being  thus  violated,  perfcns  were  not  rePpef^ed.  Abufes  of 
force  were  every  where  exerciied  wrih  the  moft  cruel  excelfcs.  By  ti  ea^ 
chery,  violence,  blows,  murders,  the  inhabitants  were  daily  harailed,  and 
daily  treated  with  that  mercilefs  auHerity,  with  which  the  Spartam  tiampled 
upon  th^ 'Helots.  A  mbfi  fevere  command  tore  from  the  arms  of  deColate 
mothers  their  unwilling  children,  to  expoCe  them  to  all  the  toils  and  dan- 
gers of  foreign  warfare.  Another  fevere  conlmand  robbed  every  habitation 
of  its  apms,  amid  ufelefs  and  frequently  dei^ru^ive  reiKtances,  thus  leaving 
theciti2x*ns  unable  to  defend  their  private  rights,  and  compelled  to  bend  to 
the  will  of  a  conqueror,  who  was  announcing  in  clamorous  notifications  the 
moft  ample  liberty,  though  at  the  fame  moment  infliding  fervile  obedience 
with  drawn  (words. 

"At  length  the  dire€lory,  after  having  corrupted  and  facked  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  republic,  delivered  them  into  a  foreign  hand,  only  leaving 
the  Venetians  the  bitter  remembrance  of  thofe  who  had  betrayed  them,  and 
^heir  native -foil  to  inundate  with  their  tears:  yes,  their  foil !  For  even  tho 
documents  of  the  crimes  of  the  French,  with  which  the  former  might  at 
leaf!  have  one  day  (hamed  thesn,  were  carried  away/' 

The  interefting  nature  of  this  publication,  and  its  ftrong  claims  to 
particular  attention  at  this  time;  have  led  us,  in  our  account  of  it,  to 
tranfgrefs  our  ufual  bounds.  But  the  motive  mud  ferve  as  our.excufe 
wiib  our  readers.    It  only  lemains  to  add,  that  the  tranflator  has  per- 
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formed  his  ta(k  with  conMerable  ability,  and  that  the  work  appei^s  t^. 
great  advantage  in  an  Englifh  drefs. 


POLITICS, 

I-/  Defence  of  the  Slave  IraJe,     Qn  the  Growids  (f  ffumant^,  Policy,  and  JuHtce^ 
8vo.     Pp  .94.     2s.  6d,     Highley.     1804-. 

THE  author  enters  into  a  very  able  and  humorous  difcuflion  of  (his  long 
agitatvrd  queition,  on  each  of  the  three  grounds  (pecifipd  in  (be  title 
page.  He  does  ample  juitice  to  the  motives  of  thofe  who  are  friendly  to 
the  tibotiiion,  but  he  denies  ihp  facts  on  which  they  profef's  to  found  their 
conduct*  and«  in  a  feries  of  weil-conneded  and  very  forcible  arguments, 
endeavours,  and  fuccefsfaily,  we  think,  to  confute  their  alTertions,  and  to 
prove  that  humanity,  juftice,  and  policy^  combine  comparatively  to  pro- 
icribe  a  continuance  of  the  trade.  Our  limits  will  not  allovi^  us  to  give  even 
a  (ketch  of  this  roafterly  deience,  which  is  written  with  no  lefs  temper  than 
ability ;  but  we  earneitly  recommend  an  attentive  perufai  of  it  to  every  maf| 
who  IS  called  upon  10  give  a  vote  upon  a  quedion  of  very  ferious  impoftr 
anc(e  in  whatever  point  of  view  it  is  connder|s4r 

LeUers  on  the  Imjiornwce  (f  the  fireseift  War*    By  Allan  Macleod.     Letter  X. 
pp.22.    Letter  11.  P?. 32.     !«•  each.     Vernor  and  Hood.     1804. 

MR.  Macleod  enters  intp  a  difcutlion  iA  the  ihotives  and  objects  of  the 
prclent  war,  in  order  to  prove  Its  juUice  and  neceflify.  Jn  the  courfe  of 
this  difbuAion  hedwells,  with  more  energy  than  eloquence,  indeed,  on  the 
atrocious  defigns  of  the  Cof^ican  tyrant,  and  on  the  excellence  oF  the  Bri* 
tiHi  conititution.  .  On  thele  fubjeds  his  conceptions  are  ju{l«  and  his  notion^ 
,  liberal  I  and  his  attempt  is,  in  every  ^pfpedlj  praife- worthy. 


POETRY, 

The  Thespittd;  a  Poem :  dedicated  /«  Richard  Brinsky  Sheru/aMt  Esq,  M.  P.  G^r. 
Ik  answer  to  the  Author  of  Six  Familiar  E/fistles,  addressed  to  Fredeiick  Jones^ 
Esq,  Patentee  <f  the  Theatre  Royal,  Duff/in,  t^fc,  at  the  present  State  cf  the 
Irish  Stage.  4lo.  Pp.rJ6.  2s.  6d.  Hurli,  London;  Porter,  Dublin.  I «p*. 

TO  this  poem,  as  it  w  called,  is  prefixed  an  adulatory  dedication  to  Mr. 
Sheridan,  whom  tlie  author  appears  to  conlider  'as  the  firft  of  ftatefi^ 
pen,  and  of  dramatic  poets,  lliere  is  no  foible,  to  which  Uie  human  niiiid 
is  fubjecl,  which  we  can  fo  eafily  forgive,  as  that  of  national  prejudice^ 
and  therefore,  we  fliould  pal's  over  wholly  without  comment  this  flattery  of 
one  IrilLman  by  anolher,  il  it  were  not  for  the  detefiable  moral  of  the  Schml 
for  Scaadal,  which  tlie  aulhor  total!)  overlooks.  OF  the  juflice  of  his  a«H 
svHT,  we  are  utterly  unable  to  give  any  opinion,  as  we  are  totally  unac* 
quainted  with  the  luih  ibge,  and  have  never  feen  the  Six  Familim-  Eptstles^ 
wli'ih  ijave  rile  tait. 

yi^ith  what  propriety  the  autlior  could  invoke  the  diade  of  ChofchiQy  «f 
uhjm  he  t'uU'  fays — 


"  Thy  praife  and  cenfure  were  impartial  (hewn, 
And  faults  and  bcautie«  to  the  world  roacie  known/*  ' 

^Ken  bis  Thefpiad  is  \'oh\y  devoted  to  Jkraise  and  beauties ^  without  the 
fmalleli  censure  ur  an v -notice  o^  faults,  it  is  t)e)Ond  air  rimple  Englilh  capfl^. 
city  to  comprehend.  His  aKack  on  the  Cuppoed  authci  of  "  the  Purluitt 
of  Literature  "  for  his  "tJceciabUjioeu^*'  mult  appear  trui)' curious  to  thofe 
«vhc>  have  read  that  juiil}  cjlebrated  work,  from  the  writer  of  luch  lines  as 
the  ibilowing. 

*'  Coyne,  with  q4ieep  humour,  and  as  queer  a  phis, 
Like  Collins,  p)a}s  an  achnirable  quiz." — P.  17« 

**  GaJindo  plays  in  Mrs.  Siddons'  line> 

(But  why  adopt  her  melancholy  whine  ?) 

Hud  (he  been  formed  as  handlbme,  Hne  a  creature  (rra/jy^Y) 

**  Odtlm  ih^d  hid  the  mirror  vfi  f  nahiTt/"-^?.  22. 

^'  A  pleaiing  woman,  elegantly  made« 
Looks  veiy  ro^uith  as  a  dalhing  blade, 
^Andiie  that  lurh  a  form  with  fatkel witches,   • 
Delerves  to  meet  a  wife  who  we«irs  the  hreeches.''-^?.  25* 

•*  Dowling  fhall  (ketch  thy  likenefs  at  a  hazard. 
And  in  jthe  k>h(by  luuig  tby  g.  inning  mazard.* 

««  While  little  BeaUy  o'er  thy  fall  QiaJI  Of  at. 

And  Hiew  how  6res  wew  quench'd  in  LillipuL 

This  hautum-cock  thy  hen- peck 'd  fau;  iluh  view,         j, 

And  cry  exuUiftjj.  cock  a  dood:e  doo  j-^i'.  32* ,  . . .«. 

r 

Sorely,  fureJy,  weliave,  we -have  difplayed  famples  fufficient  of  the  fub* 
time,  t£ie  acute,  ai»d  the  beautiful,  to  convince  <Mur  readers  of  the  extreme 
ifitneis  K^  iuit  hard  to  be  the  Anftarchus  of  (Iramatic  literature,  and  to  juftify 
him  in  diliributing,  larg!^  manu,  his  cenfures,  on  (uch  inferior  poetafters,  aa 
4he  author  of  (he  Purfuits  of  Literature,  &€•  Lefi,  however,  any  lartber 
proof  (hoiild  be  required  by  foroe  one  of*  our  moi-e  falHdions  readers,  |et 
mm  take  the  ibilowing  criticilin  of  the  acior*s  and  the  ^)oet*A  merit  \ 

•'  ThU,  in  my  judment,'  tistbeadloi's  teil-^  -     \> 

What^erishestpiipt^m*disr9n  best.'^^Y^M^  ^ 

So  that  if  an  a^tor  chance  to  play  funch  better  than  Mdeheth,  (and,  alat| 
4here  are  too  many  of  that  deicripUon)  Flocktm  mult  be  luperinr  to  ^Sioi^ 
feare!  We  luppote  «hi«  is  confide,  ed  as  veiy  l<;und  logic,  and  vefyjuft  cri* 
Jticifm;  nor  is  it  oar  intention  to  di'pu(e  the  point;  but  we  cannot  her« 
refrain  from  cxpreffirg  our  concern  at  the  influenct^  which  grt*at  fiames 
liave  ever  podeffcd  in  inilleading  little  minds.  Thus  the  poetical  non- 
fcnfe  of—  .  • 

^'  For  mod^s  of  failh  let  jjrace!ef«  zealots  fight, 
•  His  CMi't  bo  wiong  whole  life  is  in  the  riglu."^  ^ 

And-<- 

*'  Fqr  forms  of  government  let  fools  conteft. 
That  which  is  bell  adminiftered  is  bel ; 

kHA  boea  neceived,  without  examtnatioot  as  folemn  fenfieiOHi  fober  truth,  and 

O  i  hat 
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lias  not  only  been  adapted  a«  fucfa^  by  the  general  herd  of  mankind,  bat  hat 
led  to  endlefs  imitations^  all  falling  below  the^  originals^  even  in  feafe  and 
in  logic, 

Fkasures  tf  Scittude^  loith  other  Poems,    By  P.  L.  Coartier.     THitd  EMtioiu 
Small  Svo,     Pp.144.     Plates.     6s.     Rivingtons.     isat'. 

IT  is  no  fmall  fatisfadlion  to  us  to  find  the  opinion  which  we  'exprefled 
of  the  two  (bmier  editions  of  this  infereHing  little  vohime  confirmed  by  the 
public  voice.  Grateful  for  the  approbation  which  the  effuiions  of  his  vir- 
tuous and  benevolent  mufe  have  thus  experienced,  the  Bard  has  induf- 
triouily  and  judjcioufly  sHtered  and  improved  various  paflages,  principally 
in  Pp.  20,  22,  36,  50,  61,  62,  63,  64,  65,  72,  73,  74,  7.5,  76  and  77,  and 
has  prefixed  to  the  prefent  edition  an  elegant  Sonnet,'  from  the  able  pen  of 
that  excellent  judge  of  poetical  merit,  the  Rev.  R.  Polwhele,  which  wd 
ffliall  extrad. 

*'  How  ofl  thy  fong,  lov'd  bard  of  folitude ! 

Doth  memory  whifper  to  my  charmed  ear;    * 
What  time  in  (lillnefs  o'er  the  paly  wood 

The  ftar  of  evening  hangs  its  circlet  clear. 
Then  as  each  village-murmur  dies  away. 

At  every  Hep,  a  tinkling  rilJ  1  hear 
Whole  echo  flumber'd  eie  the  clofe  of  day. 

Then,  \«here  the  glow-worm  tints  the  mofly  flvard, 
far,  far  within  the  duiky  copfe  I  ftray ; 

Till,  ftealing  on  my  fenfe  with  frefh  delight, 
I  lillen  to- the  wood-(ark's  mellow  lay  I 

But  not  k»  fweet  the  tinkling  Aream,  lov'd  Bard ! 
Sut  not  fo  fweet  the  warbler  of  the  night, 
As  are  ihy  foothing  notes,  to  win  my  fond  regard.'* 
.    *'  ManMccan,June  22,  1 802.  "  R.  POLWHELE." 

Jifredt  mi  Epic  Foem,  in  Tiventy-four  Books.     By  Jofeph  Cottle.     Second  Edi* 

tioD.    2  vol.    Smalt.  8vo.     Pp.  530.    Longman  and  Kees,  London ; 

Mills,  Briaol.     ISO^. 

THE  firft  edition  of  this  poefn  was  reviewed  in  one  of  our  iormer  vo- 

lumes,  viiih  that  attention  which  the  labour  employed,  and  the  genius  dif* 

i>!aj)  ed,  ip  it  fo  well  deierved.     In  the  prefent  edition  various  alterations 

have  been  made  which  befpeak  a  mind  open  to  con  virion,  and  anxious  to 

Ireward  public  favour  by  able  attempts  at  improvement.    In  a  new  preface 

Mr,  Cottle  defends  his  work,  and,  for  the  mofl  pan,  futcefsfully;  we  think. 

igainfl  f(-me  obje6lions  which  have  been  raifed  to  it.   This  preface  contains 

tnany  feiifible«  judicious,  and  pertinent  observations. 

DIVINITY. 

Jl  Sermon  prencled  AS  fir^itrgt^  fo  a  General  Past,  m  Sunday  Oetoier  16,  1803^ 
in  the  Patish  Church  tf  St,  Gcorfc,  fjanoyer-s^uare*  By  the  Rev.  Arche^ 
Thomplbn,  M.  Jt:  Lef^urer  oi  the  faid  Parifli,  and  ope  of  the  Evening 
Preachers  at  the  Magdalen.  .  8vq. "  Pp.  22.     Is.     Stockdalc.i  * 

THE  obfervance  of  the  Faft-da^  M  year,  fo  ftr  as. we  had  the.oppor* 
tonity  of  noticing,  was,  in  general,  Suiii,  ^  the  awful  flate  of  tlua 

country. 
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colmfr^/  Mid  di«  ptonipurpofe  of  (ettin^  afhir t  a  day  for  iwtioAal  faaiiitliii» 
tion  imperiouflj  demanded.  It  exhibited  the  ibieittn  fpedacie  of  aH 
anited  and  ClutiUan*  people,  bowing  in  penitence  and  prayer  before  tka 
offendiAl  Majeity  of  the  Ltrd^f  HostSf  deprecating  his  judgmenlA,  and  im* 
plohng  his  protection.  To  this  plcafing  preiage,  as  we  are  willing  to  be* 
aeve  it,  of  a  ierioas  I'enfe  of  our  di^ng<^r  and  our  duty^  at  this  mofi  mo* 
flientoas  criHs,  we  rtjoioe  to  bear  teltimony  to  the  piely  and  zeal  of  ibe 
parochial  elegy;  which,  in  nunieroas  inilances,  that  came  within  oar 
own  obtervation,  coiitribated,  in  no  I'roall  meaure.  In  promote  the  proper 
regard  that  was  Ihewn  to  the  day.  It  is  with  peculiar  latis^dioo  that  we 
have  perufed  a  difcourle  of  very  confiderable  merit,  preached  by  the  Reir. 
author,  preparatriry  to  that  day  ;  and,  in  our  judgment,  admirably  adapted 
to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  audience^  before  which  it  was  delivered,  for 
the  di  charge  of  the  duties  of  a  day  of  public  faffing  and  prayer. 
.  We  tonk  occafion,  in  a  former  *  number  of  our  Review,  to  fpeak  of 
Mr.  Thompson  with  the  commendation,  which,  in  our  opinion,  he  fo 
juftly  merits  as  a  preacher,  as  well  as  to  vindicate  his  diicharge  of  his 
bounden  duty  as  a  dergymanj^againfl  the  cavils  of  a  refpedable  writer* 
who,  in  this  inflance,  departed  from  his^ufual  candour  and  good  manners  f 
but  we  never  before,  fince  the  commencement  of  our  literary  labours,  hat^e 
had  an  opportunity  of  exprefling  out  approbation  of  Mr.  Tsomfsom^s 
merit  as  an  author. 

Much  a&  u  teroion  maO  frequently  depend  for  its  acceptance  and  cha- 
Tader  on  the  eloquence  and  earneitnefs  of  the  preacher,  as  well  as  on 
other  accidental  circumlUnces,  that  combined  to  affect  the  audience,  and 
iraprefs  their  minds  with  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  com  petition,  and 
which  cani'iOt  accompany  the  difpaffionate  peruial  of  the  (ieime  difcourle, 
when  fubmitted  to  the  critical  examination  of  the  reader  in  the  retirement 
of  tlie  clofet;  we  venture,  neverthelefx,  to  affirm,  that  Mr.  TiioMPto<r 
will  forfeit  nothing  of  the  reputation  be  acquired  ia  the  delivery  of -this 
excel!ent  dilcour^e,  by  commitliAgit  to  the  prefs:  and,  if  our  approbation 
can  fiamp  on  it  any  credit,  or  give  currency  to  its  circulation,  he  will  bav^e 
Uie  fatisfa^ion  of  extending  its  utility,  byfufiering  it  to  go  forth  into  the 
world. 

Taking  his  text  from  Pfalm  xcvii.  1«  the  anifnnted  preacher  divides  his 
difcourfc  into  two  diftin6l  propotitions;  viz.  1.  That  the  Lm tits  king i  and, 
.6;  That  his  government  (f  tfie  viptid  is  a  gmmd  cf  universal  j^.  The  truth  of 
thefe  propolitions  he  feparately  confiders.  Under  the  I  ft  head,  be  diHin- 
^utthes  the  divine  government,  as  it  eminently  difplays  itfelf  in  the  crea* 
tjon  and  prefervation  of  the  world,  the  fuperintendance'  of  human  affairs 
the  concerns  of  kingdoms,  and  the  moral  candud  of  mankind.  Thefe  ge- 
neral remarks  are  confirmed,  very  properly,  by  an  indo^lion  of  particulars; 
from  which  is  deduced  their  pradical  application.  Under  the  ifd  head,  tht 
pious  orator,  adverting  to  the  truths  which  he  had  before  edablilbed,  pro» 
eeeds  to  point  out  in  what  manner  the  perfbafion  of  their  certainty  tend  to 
influence  the  condu6),  and  promote  the  happinefs  of  mankind;  obferving, 
ipvith  equal  pietx  and  judgment,  the  numerous  and  almofl  exclufive  caufes 
for  which  we  oTthis  nation;  as  Britms  and  Christians,  ought  to  exprefs  oar 
tvc^me^l  and  mod  afie6lionale  gratitude  to  Almighty  God.     Hera  the  im* 
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|iBiSonedf»rfedciier  enforces,  with  fingoJar  AtcGefs,  the  indifpenlable  i 
^  natioilal  reformation  and  gratitude  towards  ourgreai  fieuefadlor  and  Pv^ 
ierver ;  -daties,  'which,  although  at  all  (jnies  mofl  taUitar^  and  feafonable  t» 
be  incutcated  b^  the  Chrifiiitti  minifies  are,  if  ever,  more  e|pecially  to  be 
srged  with  eamefiiiefs.  at  a  criTis  like  the  prefent,  when,  aner  every  po(^ 
6iMe  preparation  which  the  piudence  or  forefight  of  the  mod  enJightenecf 
tflatefmah,  or  the  braveri^  of  the  moft  expersenct^d  foldier  can  make,  (to  meet 
the  unexampled xliffioulties  which  we  may  to  loon  be  called  to  encounter  ; 
our  whole  coii44ence  miiA  be  repoled>  not  on  the  firail  arm  of  mortal  man, 
but  on  the  almighty  arm  of  heaven. 

"  If  e^er  {oblerves  the'  preacher)  **  there  was  a  moment,  when  tb0 
beart  mult  be  ready  to  pour  out  iti'df  in  prayer  to  the  'God  of  its  life;' 
if  ever  there  was  a  time,  when  we  are  reo)inded,  by  the  exigency  of  oar 
lituatioji*  to/»/  all  wr  trust  in  the  Lord  cur  king,  it  is  fuiely  this  prefenl 
time;  this  prefent  moment.  We  have  talked  h'^'Vetofore  of  the  hardlhips 
of  war;  of  the  facrifices  we  have  been  called  on  to  make  in  our  fortunes 
jmd  our  comforts;  but  of  the i?ii«/v  of  war  we  have  known  ahnoft  no* 
Jthing :  04ir  country  has  not  been  ravaged  by  the  foe,  our  (bores  ftained 
with  blood,  nor  our  fciends  and  our  parents,  our  wives  and  our  children* 
driven  from  their  habitation's :  now  all  that  is  dent  to  ut  is  put  t%  the  exir€me3$ 
kax«rd,  and  our  very  existence  as  a  people  is  at  stake** .  ^ 

We  regret  that  the  narrow  liinils  to  which  we  are  confined  in  the  rc^^ 
view' of  iTugle  lermons,  antl  the  attention  due  from  us  to  other  dilcourfes, 
that  have  been  publiflied  on  limila;  occafinns,  pre(*Iude  us  from  extending 
our  remarks,  or  making  farther  extrads  from  a  dilcourfe,  which  has  at* 
ibrded  us  fo  niuch  tat  is  faction';  and  which  we  recommend  to  our  readers* 
as  mod  appropriate  to  the  occafion  on  which  it  was  preached ;  as  contain^ 
ing  many  inteiefting  and  jult  reflexions,  well  connedted  and  well  vi^ 
ranged ;  conveyed  in  a  plealing  and  popular  ftyle ;  and  refiediug  equal  ho* 
nour  on  the  head  and  heart  of  the  worthy  writer.  ' 

'  *  •  •  ,> 

The  Twpitude  rf  Treason.     A  Sermm  preached  ms  ^  Occasion  of  Ids  Mejesffe 

haply  Deliveratict  from  the  flagitioue .  Designs  which,  thvugk  God's  Goodness, 

were  lately  averted  fy  the  Discovery  and  Punishment  rf  the  Traitor  and  his  Ac^^ 

coinplfqu.     %vo.     Pp.  30.     Rivingtons.     1803. 

WE  lifxow  not  by  whom,  nor  at  what  place,  this  lemon  was  preached; 
but  we  kiioiv  that  it  would  do  no  difcredit  io  any  name  or  to  any  place* 
It  is  indeed  a  vtry  imprelEve  and  able  difcourfe,  from  the  appofite  words 
of  the  Ffabniftf  **  Ainv  hnvm  li  thai  she  Lord  saveth  his  anoint^/*  In  on« 
part  of  his  (ermon  the  preacher  notices  the  abominable  prad^ices  of  feo 
tartits.who  (jsek  to  reduce  the  ignorant  and  the  weak  from  attendance  at  ' 
their  pariflt  church ;  and  he  makes  fome  very  ju«t  obfervations  oh  th^ 
)ieinous  (in  of  fchil'm.  Equally  jud  a^id  forcible  are  his  remarks  on  the  dur 
ties  of  fubj/ects,  aiulon  the  fchemes  of  the  diikifedied.  In  a  note  he,  veiy 
naturally,  alks^  f*  Whether  if  w6  faw  a  perlbn  in  habits  of  familiaritv. 
walkitig  and  converiing  with  any  one  loi)g  not^^d  for  diOoyalty,  we  (houia 
not  readily  coiiplude  unfavourably  of  that  oerfon's  principles?  But,  if  th^ 
i'ulpeded  charadter  were  thortly  after  proved  to  be  a  criminal  of  thedeepeft 
die,  furely  then  we  (hpuld  be*  wary  of  confiding  in  his  companion.  This 
>  f9  widcrttlj  an  aUtrfiop  to  the  Mtm^-^iir  Francis  BordettH  .having  bceniceii 
walking  famiUarly  wifh  J>efpard  n9t  many  hours  previous  io  bis  appre- 

beoliom 
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*^en(ton.  And  the  papers  aifured  us  very  lately  that  Sir  Francis  Bordett 
dined  with  the  PriiAce  of  Wales! ! ! ! !  j — ^Thefe  are  revolutionary  time$  with 
fL  veMgeafice ! 

^  Tkg  Du^  tf  Vdumetfs.     4  SetTfim  preach  J  hefore  the  Birstall  md  Batky  Fobtm* 

'    teerf,  on  their  Appearance  eU  Church  in  Uniform^  on  the  %2d Day  tf  Ajuil  \ d04«' 

By  Hammond   Rol^erfon,    MA.  &c.      Publiflied  by  requeft,      8vo. 

Pp.*40,    Brook  and  Lancafhire,  Huddersfield ;  Olicli,  London.     1804. 

IN  this  (ertnon  we  have  an  able  expofition  of  the  duties  of  volunteers* 
find  a  pious  exhortation  to  dilcharge  them  with  kridnefs  and  6delity.  ,  In  a 
prefatory  note,  Mr.  Roberfoh  takes  occafion  to  condemn  the  pra^ice  of 
Sunday  drills,  andjudicioafly  calls  upon  all  commanders  "  ferioufly  to  con- 
iider  the  bad  confequences  of  accuitoming  men  to  think  lightly  of  th^ 

^labbath,  by  engaging  them  unnecellarily  in  lecular  employments  upon  that 

'day.  The  economy  of  the  meafure,  is  extremely  quelHonable ;  the  bi^d 
tendejicy  of  it  in  a  religious  view  is  notorious  and  exteniive.  ^nd  he 

.lauft  be'  thottghtlefs  or  hardened  in  the  extreme  who  can  allow  himfelf,  for 
a  moment,  to  admit  any  comparilbn  between  the  greatefl  certain  temporal 
advantages,  and  the  riik of  eternal  happinei's  in  th^  world  to  come.'*.  Wf 
are  the  more  anxious  to  imprefs  theie  notions  on  tKe  public  mind,  as  we 
have  reafoni  to  know  that  lome  of  the  volunteers  in  the  mutropolut  con- 
iiantly  make  military  excnrlions  into  the  country  on  the  fiibbath,  and  per* 

•form  their  manoeuvres  even  during  divine  fervice>|..a  practice  which  cannot 
be  too  firongly  reprobated.  .   » .     s   t 

(GW  ^fects  if  an  Umted  Trust  in  the  Arm  ef  Flesh  and  Atm  <f  the  Lord.  A 
Sermon  preached  at  (^uxtsn,  Kent,  Jufy  3],  1603.  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
Moore,  M.  A.  Redor  of  Cuxton.  8vo.  Pr.  22.  Is.  Etherington, 
'Kocheiier;  Hatchard,  London. 

WITH  great  energy,  and  in  eloquent  language,  the  •preacher  points  out 
the  means  of  conpiliatmg  the  favour  of  God,  without  whole  arm  the  arat 
of  fleQi  would  he  impotent.  The  difcourfe  Is  highly  impreifave,  and  could 
Icarcely  fail,  we  (hould  think,  to  produce  a  powerful  eflfcd  on  the  congrega* 
tion  to  which  it  was  addreilj^l. 

SemuM  preached  in  the  Parisfi  phiirch  ff  Ewghtat-Monchehea,  in  Kent.  By  the- 
Rev.  Sir  John  Head,  Bart.  M.  A.  on  Occasion  of  the  frst  Muiter  of  V^ 
buifeers^jor  the  general  Pefence  tf  the  Cmtfitry,  8vo.  Pp.  \6:  4d.  or  3s. 
per  dozen.    Sha^y  and  Son.     1803,  ,     • 

*A  plain,  fenfible  difcouafe^  in  which  piety  and  p^irioliffn  are  becomingly 
btetiibd. 

NOVELS  AND  TALES,    . 

.  A  Picture  from  Life;  Jfr^  the  History  of  ^mm^  Tanherv'iRe  and  Sir  TJenty  More^ 
km.  By  Henry  Whitfield,  M,  A.  Two  Vols.  J 2mo.  9s.  Highl^y. 
18Q4. 

FROM  tfie  annexation  of  M.  A.  to  the  author's  name  we  are  to  fuppofe 
that  he  is  fomewhat  of  a  fcholar,  afid  if  the  intimation  of  thrs  degrae 
.llio^Id  not  be  deemed  il^fficieiit  proof  of  bfs  learning,  we  have  farthet  the 

evid^n^:^ 
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evidence  of  not  ordy  Latin  bat  Greek  quotations;  and;  moreover,  die 
names  of  Herodotus,  Livy,  Juvenal,  and  Herace  repealed.     Such  are  tbe 
/roofs  which  Mr.  Whitfield  has  afforded  of  his  erudition.     Tlie  taile  and' 
judgement  which  accompany  t^ese  literary  acquirements  (hine  as  brightly  in 
the  l^reface  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  performance. 

The  preliminary  effay  fcts  forth  the  author's  idea  of  a  novel,  which  he 
fays  ought  io  be  a  compound  of  four  effentiaN,  the  humorous,  Tentimental^ 
terrific,  and fjiistolary,  Thefe  four  requifites,  he  informs  us,  are  com- 
bined in  his  novel.  He  undertakes  to  ciiaradlerize  the  principal  novels, 
and  novel  writers ;  and,  as  a  t'pecimen  of  his-competency  to  the  ta(k,  be  tetfs 
its,  that  Fielding  was  chie6y  ditlinguifhed .for  the /katketic ;  but  tbat,  fir  vit 
the  halm  is  due  to  Smdkt,  With  Fielding  he  ranks  Moore !  Mifs  Barney  be 
io  highly  honours  as  to  call  a  pieafing  writer.  He  fpends  fome  time  to  prore 
'  that  there  are  novels  not  unworthy  ofattention.  A^-po(ition  which  we  rea- 
dily admit,  though  not  without  admitting  another,  that  there  are  novels 
totally  pn  worthy  of  attention.  The  preface  proceeds  to  fet  before  us  what 
the  author  means  by  his  flory ;  and  we  are  obliged  to  him  for  the  informa- 
tion. This  difpofition  of  the  m^r^s/,  however,  at  the  beginning  ofthe  work, 
is  diflTerent  from  tbat  of  the  rhyming  Butler  in  "  Lovers  Vows,*'  his  (the 
Butler's)  moral  beinf  at  the  end  of  his  compofitions.  But,  though  the  ar- 
ran^ment  be  diiOmilar,  the  fubftance  is  the  fame. 

The  ^6iy  confifls  of  very  common  materials.  A  fine  young  woman  meets 
at  a  mafquerade  with  a  no  lefs  fine  young  roan,  who  unmafks,  and  is  di (co- 
vered by  Mifs,  who  ic  feems  i«  a  phyHognoroif^,  to  be  a  mofi  amiable  and 
worthy  man,  and  (he  falls  in  love  with  his  virtues.  The  virtuous  yootli 
fights  a  duel  the  next  morning,  is  fuppofed  to  have  killed  his  antagonif^, 
flies  the  country,  and  feeks  refuge,  in  Auftria.  Mifs,  who  ix  herfelfa  parai- 
gon  of  beauty,  fenfe,  and  goodnefs,  enamoured  of  the  youth,  fets  cot  after 
\\\mt  meets  with  robbers,  and  intended  ravifhers  near  Vienna,  by  them  is 
^forced  to  an  old  caille,  (for  a  novel  cannot  do  without  a  caftte),  flrange, 
bi|t  delightful,  k>  narrate,  her  lover,  being  confined  in  the  fame  place, 
and  hearing  her  voice,  breaks  from  his  dungeon,  removes  bolts  and  bars, 
and  conveys  hor  fafe  to  the  city.  For  fnch  a  good  fervice  he  is,  of  courfe, 
rewarded  with  her^iand,  as  he  had  her  heart  before.  They  return  to  Eng- 
land, and,  by  the  greatefl  good  fortune,  the  hero,  who  was  only  a  fimple 
Baronet  before,  finds  that  his  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  is  dead,  and 
.  tbat  he  ii  new  Earl  himfelF,  with  a  very  capital  fortune.  The  Carl  and 
Counte/s  are  both  models  of  perfeflion,  the  admiration,  wonder,  and  de- 
light, of  all  who  know  them ;  and  fuch  is  the  tale. 

Refpcdling  the  four  qualities  reprefented  by  the  author  as  eflential  to  a 
novel,  the  e/iistolaty,  which  loth  as  we  are  to  contradict  an  M.  A.  we  (liould 
rrather  deem  a/trrm  than  an  bssential  quality,  we  have  two  or  three 
letters,  and  that  number  we  think  is  fufllicient.  The  terrific  our  author  Iriet 
in  the  old  calile,  the  fentime^tal  in  divers  {>arts  ofthe  work.  We  cannot 
fay  we  were  much  frightened  for  the  lady  when  we  found  the  had  a  cham- 
pion that  could  break  through  bolls  and  bars.  The  fentimental  is.  on  the 
whole,  as  good  in  its  kind,  as  thofe  effufions  which  we  have  beretotbre  no- 
ticed in  *'  Derwent  Priory,''  and  other  commodities  ofiimilar  materials.-— 
But  the  author  fadly  baulked  us  in  one  article,  he  promifed  to  be  humurous 
•^•^^Alas,  he  did  not  perform  !  The  failure,  however,  we  chariiaUy  impete 
4b  hia.  poverty  and  not  to  hts  will. 

The  Avino^  author  has,  no  doabti  cead  of  a  Roman  tyrant  who  took^reat 

'  "     delighf 
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dMight  id  toiitiring  flies.    We  deleft  fuch  ft  paftime,  txA  finll  therefore  not 
enter  into  a  detailed  criticifm  on  this  prododtion  of  Henry  Whitfield,  M.  K^ 
It  is,  indeed,  fuch  as  would  not  difgrace  a  perfon  of  l^iii  higher  literary^ 
titles,  recorded  b):  Mr.  Coinan--^The  celebrated  Peter  Pa^glofs,  L.  L.  D. 
andA.S.  S: 

Qalatea  :  '-  a  Pastwal  Romance,  from  the  French  tf  Montieur  FMtm*     B/  Mils 
Highlejr.     12mo.    Pp.  158.    78.     Plates,    Highlejr.     1804. 

TH£  Romance  of  Galatea,  which  occupied  the  bold  pencil  of  a  Cer* 
vantes,  and  the  elegant  pen  of  a  Florian,  is  well  known  to  the  reade;rs  of 
that  pleafingclafs' of  literary  production.  Of  ijls  merits,  therefore,  it  wem 
foperflttous  to  fav  a  word;  it<  only  remains  iheo  to  announce  the  prefect 
tranflation  of  ft  into  Englifh,  a^  highly  creditable  to  the  talie  and  talents  of 
a  yonng  Lady  of  fiReen-^tafie  and-  talents  which,  we  hope,  will  continiML 
to  be  cultivated  with  due  oere  and  attention,  as  they  cannot  faii  to. re  ward* 
by  their  fruits,  tbe  labour,  if  labour  it  can  be<:alled,  of  bringing  them  la 
maturity.  The  language  is  corred,  and  the  poetry,  Ample,  uiTafle^ed,  and 
chade*  The  book  is  printed  with  elegance,  and  the  plates  which  embel- 
laih  it  areunuAiaily  good. 

^  i'  •'•' 
The  yam  Cottager  :   or ,  the  Hhtory  of  Lucy  FranUin.     To  which  ^trtjif^fimd  « 
few  Hints  to  Youf^ff^omen  in  humhle  ijfe,  respecfixgjdBetacy  and  frojtriety  of 
Dress.    12mo.    Pp.  84.  ^Is.  6d.  each  or  l€s.  per  dtx.     Hatchard,  1 804. 

THE  objed  of  this  tale  is  to  ^w  the  dangers  refulting  to  young  women 
4a  the  humble  paths  of  life^  froia  indulging  in  drefs  and  finery  unfuited^ 
Ibetr  £tuation,  and  fron  jgralifying  their  vanity  in  oither  te^^jsn^.  The  mo- 
^al  is  unexceptionable,  and  ih«  iiory  ivwell  leialed. 


MISCELLANIES. 


Vu  Fashionahk  fVptld  displayed.    By  Theophilus  ChrifHan,  Efq.    Small  8vo. 
PP.J84.    >s.6d!!!     Hatchard.     1804. 

THE  author  complains  that  though  detached  parts  of  the  htOory  and  cha^ 
fadterof  the  Fafhioaable  World  have  been  written  by  different  authors, 
oo  one  has  yet  attearpted  to,  give  fjich  a  fyiiematic  account  of  this  ex- 
traordinary people,  who,  though  hving  in  the  midft  of  others,  are,  Ifn 
fa6t,  as  much  jiifnlated  as  if  they  were  natives  of  OtabaUe,  as  might  convey 
to  the  unfaft)ipnable  part  df  the  public,  or  indeed  to  theniife|ve%  a  jalit 
notion  of  tlieir  character i flic  attributes,  virtues,  and  vices,  their  nsllgion, 
morajn,  manners,  and  purfuits:  In  order  to  remedy  thi<  defe^,  and  to 
f^ipply  this  vacuum,  Mr.  Theophilus  Chriflian  took  up  the  pen;  and  we 
are  bourn],  in  juliice,  to  fay,  that  he  has  fulfilled  the  tafk  which  he  impend 
^  himfelf,  with  very  ^reat  ability;  and,  if  his  pages  be' read,  in  leme  of 
thofe  moments  of  relied) ion  which  he  rudely  tells  the  inhabitants  of  this  ^- 
centric  region,  mvfi  come,  we  have  little  doubt  that  a  revolution,  religioas 
and  moral>  as  complete  and  radical,  as  that  which  we  have  recently  wit- 
nefled  in  a  neighbouring  country,  will  fpeedily  ooquiin  the  nwii  of  bfiiSoo. 

We 


taft  okidiAAL.tRttfcisiif. 

W«  lament  very  inuch  indeed,  tUxt  oar  lioiit^  are  fa  Cir6iim(cribed^  »fi^ 
forbkl  M»  to  indulge  burielves  with  a  (eledton  of  paHages,  from  this  adxni-' 
i';:ibie  liu!e  volume,  wbich^couid  not  iail  raoU  highly  io  gratify  our  readers. 
But  t^ic  whole  of  it  i^'  fa'  iruty  excellent  (with,  perhaps,  a  (iiigie  exception) 
that  it  cannot  fail,  we  ihirfk,  to,  be  reud  with  avidity,  by  all  who  can  afl^>rd 
to  purchale  it.  VVt:  fay,  afirj;  becaufe  the  price  is  (o  vaflly  dlfproportioned 
to  the  (ize  oljhe  book',  that  we  have  been  led  to  fttipeft  that  it  was  the 
inte;itiua  of  the  author  to  ITmif  its  circulation  to  thole  lor  whofe  beneAt  ilU 
niore  immediately  intended,  if  fuch  v^ere  not  the  intention,  the  price  is. 
exorbitant,  and  ntn^}  iinpolitic. 

The  book  in  dlvliied  into  fix  Chap^ten;  the  fit(i  of  Which  de(cribe«  the 
sifnamHf' boiMiiaries,  climatt,  and /fa/<mrj,  of  the  falhiohable  world;  theleA>iid 
kigovernnUHt  and  laws;  the  third  Hs  rtligim  zx\d  maraiiix;  die  fbuftb,  its 
edueatim;  the  flCih,  its  nidmeri;  itrkss;  afrtusemtnts,  and  Iddptage;  tfnd  the 
iixth  and  lali  cOntaiiKS  an  ellim;lte  of  its  hah/tittess,  yMiih  two  filaMs  ^ r^crm. 
Under  each  of  titefe  heads  the  reader  wifF  mid  many  p^rtio^o'l^Torciblej' and 
Inoft  jult  obfer^ations.  Li  hi^  account  of  th6ir  faws/  their  bil^oiian  remarfci^ 
that  the  only  code  of  any  note  which  the  people  of  faiAi ion  acknowledge*  f&. 
thai  vvhi(  h  i\1r.  Archdeacon  Paley  hti<  defined  to  be  "  a  fyftenitiir rules  coii- 
ftriK^ed  hy  people  of  fa  hion,  and  calculated  to  facilitate  theii^  im^ocouriet 
with  (Nie  another/'  What  bahneffi  fuch  a  t^ode  had  in  a  fyitem  of  moraf 
philoiophv  it  would  p«izzle  the  moft  acute  under/binding  to  difcover.  Oar 
author  feprove*  Dr.  ..f^aPey  for  introducing  it  (helre,but  iduch  toor  j^tly; 
fur  our  parU  we  have  no  iaruple  to  declare,  that  if  the  Doctor's  moral  and 
political  philol'ophy  had  Fieen  roni»u1Ued  to  the  flaihesy  ere  it  Was  given  to 
the  world,  it  had  been  nutch  better  for  ttie  moral  and  ppli'tical  tArinctples  of 
the  riling  generation.  His  fyitem  is  iadkalty^kii  it  tsToundea  on  av/ciikr 
'  tdst5\  and  the  fuperllructu re;  therefore,  cannot  b6  ^otth  pfeleiving.  On 
tbi^tfafhionable  code  our  author  ih'u.<  reiYiurk^;        .        . 

"  It  feems,  then,  tjiat  the  law  of  hoiiour  by  v^hich  people  of  fiLlhion  are 
iaid  to  be  governed  is  wholly  and  excklhvely  defign^  to  make  tliem  ao-' 
cepfable  to  each  otiier.     Now,  not  to  mention  oth^r  things,  per  ions  in  af 
fH»lnonable  Iphere  rannot  be  flri6tly  agreeable  jd ^li  olhef,  iTnlels  thfej  am 
viril  dreifed :  nor  Cin  that  tntercourfe  which  they  chietly  value  be  plea(ant« 
}y  maintained  wiihuui  ip  6iidid  equipages,,  choi'-e  wines,  and  famptaoaS 
cntfjrtaihmonlH..    A<,  therefore,  the^iiecdlity  of  the  cafe .  fcctntres  fachac^ 
coinuiodatioiift,  iht:  law  of  honour,  \o  fay  the  leali.  docs  riot  look  very  nfce- 
ly  inio  the  m -aiis  by  which  they  may  have  been  procured.     Hence  it  fol* 
lows  by  the  Ikireit  inference,  that  a  man  of  fafluon  is  not  at  all  iHe  iefi  re^r 
fpedable  in  his  own  circle,  merely  becaulc  -uc  rs  what  the  reft  of  the  worhl 
<call5  unJuU..     For,  whatever  may  be  the  law  tlj'ewh^re,  a  man  of  (kltih)!!' 
iCan  pwe  nolHi,r^  to  l^J'*  in!"er»"rst  and  liis  charader  wilt  therefore  fuffer  i\o  .^ 
(Liiii,  liiougii  he  Ihould  have  broken  his  word  a  tboufand  times  with  theVep^; 
tile  that  made  iiis  clothes,  baill  his  carriage,  or  furniflied  his  taibie. 

*  A4iQo(}  every  day  affords  us  additional  reafous  for  lamenting  t^e  tiar* . 
rownefsof  our  limits;  and  the  progeny  of  the  prefs  is  in  fuch  a*iiate  of^a* 
pidinoreale  and  muUi plication,  that  we  have  ferious  thoughts  of  extenditig.. 
•ar  wofk  fb  as  to  keep  (bmekiiKl  of  pace  with  them«  at  leail  fo  as  to  comprc-  ''. 
Jiend  a  much  greater  number  of  them  than  its  prcfent  extent  will  admit  ofj 
wtthbat  departing  from  our  fixed  determination,  never  t«».  fubOJttite  Uie 
ipledisitpf  Khf  cntic for  Uic  ^utencc  of  critkifm.  .      ..  4  ^  ; 
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•«  Thii  law  ti  alfo  dif^ingaifll^  *hy-  many-  Mier  /eatures  of  toteratroir, 
which  well  account  for  the  refpedl  and  'mfhience  that  i'l.po(r«a<N^  in-  the  fa- 
fliionable  worM.  By  a  fptrit  of  accommodation  of  which  there  is  no  other 
example,  it  overlook»,  if  it  doe«  not  e^en  encoatage,  »  variety  of  adion^, 
which  in  the  mouth  of  a  raoralifl  would  be  abfolute  viceiT;  and  which,  ia 
&7  the  truth,  are  fcarcely  deferving  of  a  mxich: better  name.  Thus,- 4  man 
may  debauch  his  tenant's  daughter,  feduce  (he  witie  of  his  friend,  and  be 
Aithlefd  and  even  brutal  to  his  own,  and  yet  be'elieemedaman  of- honour, 
(which  is  the  fame  as  a  man  of  fafliion,)  and  have  a  light  to  tifidke  any  mat! 
fight  him  who  fays  he  is  not.  In  like  manner,  a  m»n  nkay  blalpheme  God, 
and  encourage  his  children  and  i'ervant^  to  do  the  fami^  ?  lie  may  liegied  the 
interefis  and  fquander  the  property  of  his  family ;  he  vnaiy  b^  a  tyrant  in  his 
houfe,  and  a  bully  in  the  (hreets ;  he  may  lie  a-bed  all  cfay,  and  drink  and 
game  all  night;  and  yet  be  a  mofl  dutiful  fubje^  of  the  law  of  honour,  ^Ukt 
a  Ihining  chara6ier  in  the  lociety  of  faftiion.** 

The  author  next  examines  the  iv//^x  which  this  taw  of  honour  exa£ta ; 
foremoft  of  Which  is  the  practice  of  duelling;  on  this  duty  his  contmenta-  , 
arejilfl  and  impreffive.     kavin'g  duly  confidered  what  calls  for  the  exerci{b 
of  uich  duty,  be  adds;  '  " 

^'  I  cannot  better  itluflrafe  the  frivolous  foundation  upon  which  an  injuiy.^ 
may  be  csreated  [erefled]  tlian  by  adverting  to  an  occurrence  of  very  reoent 
date,  and  of  fufhcient  notoriety  in  the  la(h  ion  able  worlds  Two  men  of' 
faihion,  incenfed  againR  each  other  by  an  accidental  rencontre  between 
their  refpeclive  dogs,  dropped  in  their  warmth  certain  expreffions  which 
rendered  them  amenable  to  the  bloody  code.  Duel  was  declared  indfrfpen- 
fable;  and  in  lefs  than  twelve  hours  one  of  the  two  was  difpatched  into 
eternity,  and  the.other  narrowly  cfcaped  the  fame  fate."   ^^  , 

The -next  point  which  he  confiders  is  tke  inequality  nf  tin  retrihutim  refult-   '•: 
ing  from  the  practice  of  this  r/»/^. 

*^  It  refutts  from  this  pernicious  injun6)ion,  that  the  peac^ible  man  muft  . 
fijht  the  quarrelfome;  that  the  heir  of  a  nOble  family  mu/l  meet  the  rjained 
etquire;  and  that  the  man  who  has  never  drkwh  a  trigger  in. hjs  life  inull^' 
encounter  the  falhionable  ruftian  who  has  a!l.hi<r  liie  i>eep  doing  little  eHe. 
This  inequality  is  further  manifeft  from  the  diff^ehl  circumitances  ahdccm* 
nexions  of  life  under  which  the  combatants  ma^:  be  founds  the  Ibn  of  many  - 
hopes  may  be  matched  againfl  the  worthleCs  prpdigat;.  the  virtuous  parent 
againft  the  unprincipled  ^ducer;  and  the  man  of  induflry,  ulefulnefs,  ahU 
beneficence,  againfl  the  milcreent  who  onjy  lives  to  pamper  luds-and  to  , 
corrupt  his  fellow  creatures.     Nothing  has  here  been  laid  of  the  indifcriml-. 
nate  manner  in  which  judgment  is  executed:  the  innocent  and  the  guUty 
muflboth  be*  involved  in  the  fame. awful  contingency;  each  muA  put  hi^^ 
life  tp  hazard  ;  and  the  probability  is,  that,  if  one  of  the  two  Hiould  fall,  k 
will  be  the  man  whofe  co\Ktu<5t  leafl  entitled  -him  to  puniflimenl,  and  who.e    ~ 
life  was  moft  worth  prefer ving."  ' 

Thefe  are  cnnfiderations  which  mud  have  fuj^gefted  themfelvefto  tiie 
mind  of  every  man  who  has  refleded  on  the  ful^jecl ;  but,  though  all  men 
mall  acknowledge  the  juHice  of  the  remarks,  how  few  alas!  will  ha%e  re^ 
folution  to  fuffer  them  to  regdate  their  condu6t.  The  pra^ice  of  duelling, 
the  ofispring  of  rude  and  barbarous  times,  and  truly  worthy  of  its^  parent,  is 
not  more  repngaant  to  the  laws  of  God  and  of  man,  than  it  is  to  xeaf'on  and 
common  fenfe;  bat  ftiil,  loch  is  the  fatal  inHaence  of  forc^  and  faihion!  It 
will  continue  to  pcevail  un^l  jmcs  (hail  be  ibond  with  leofe  tQ.uuderrtand  - 
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the  OMithi  wfiioii  Acy  take»  and  honefty  to  obfenre  them.  As  matters  now 
are,  we  are  lorry  to  fay,  there  is  much  more  perjury  committed  by  jur}inea 
than  by  witnedes.  There  is  not  oi>e  juryman  in  twenty  who  knows  his 
liuty,  and  ver^  few  of  thoTe  who  do  know  it  that  perf  nn  it.  The  rapid 
'increalis  of  criminals  is  ahnoft  as  much  imputable  to  the  mttco^idud  of  jury- 
men, as  to  the  growinf^  depravity  of  the  time^i.  We  heartily  wiAi  that  fome 
able  writer  would  give  to  this  fubje^  that  degree  of  it^rious  attention  which 
its  vatl  importance  demands;  much,  very  much;  might  be  faid  upon  it; 
and  the  di^cuffioh  eould  fcarcely  fail  to  produce  great  good,  if  it  were  ooiy 
in  making  men  more  foiicitOtts  to  learn  the  duties  of  a  utuatioo  which  they 
are  io  iireqtiently  catted  upon  to  fill,  and  morelioneft  in  the  dilcbarge  of 
them. 

Our  author  pro(efIes  himfetf  at  a  lofs  how  to  defcribe  the  r^/r/sM  of  tJw 
FaOiionable  World ;  he  has,  however,  continued  to  deicribe  it  very  acca- 
rately.  His  remarks  on  the  abandonment  of  pari(h*churches,  by  the  vo* 
(aries  of  faihion,  and  on  the  faskmakk  chapels  which  they  frequent^  have 
much  merit,  and  bat  too  much  truth. 

''The  eondud  of  their  fervice  (be  fays)  is  in  many  cafes  marked  by  anal- 
Mention  to  mechanical  effe^l,  which  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  parade  of 
the  theatre,  than  to  the  fimplicity  of  the  church:  the  orators  who  fill  their 
ptUpits  are  generally  preferred  in  proportion  as  they  dilpby  the  captivating 
attradiions  of  a  graceful  utterance  and  a  liberal  theology,  Thefe  preachess 
have«  indeed,  a  taflc  to  execute  6f  extraordinary  diflScnlty;  by  the 
tyranny  of  cudom  they  are  compelled  to  take  their' text,  and  to  produce 
their  authorities,  from  the  canon  of  Icripture ;  and  I  think  it  is  much  to  the 
praife  of  their  dcacterity,  that  fo  often  as  they  have  occ^fion  to  diicourie 
^from  thofe  offentive  writings,  they  yet  contrive  to  give  Jo  little  o/Tenco. 
H6w  they  nranage  this,  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  know,  unlefs  it  be  by  blinkiojg 
ew^ry.  qucftion  that  involves  a  moral  application,  or  elfe  by  allowing  their 
audience  the  benefit  of  that  fafbionable  I'alvo,  that  the  company  prefent  is 
always  excepted/' 

It  has  nei^er  been  oor  misfortune  to  meet  with  any  of  thefeyk/iiMMMr 
preacliers;  if  any  of  them  be  to  be  found,  the  fooner  they  are  got  rid  of  the 
better ;  they  caonot  be  legitimate  fonsof  the  church,  but  fome  fpuriousoff- 
fpring  which  at  once  betray  and  difgrace  tlieir  parent.  On  the  morals  of 
the  Fafliionable  World  our  author  remarks,  that  while  the  fame  terms  arc 
nfed  by  thefe  gentry,  to  denote  their  moral  ideas,  as  are  employed  by  Chrif- 
tians  for  that  purpofe,  their  fignification  is  confined  or  enlarged  as  expe^ 
diency  requires. 

"  Thus  roode(ly»  hohefly,  humanity,  and  fobriety, — names,  with  firider 
moralifls,  for  the  pured  virtues, — are  fo  modified  and  liberalized  by  fafhioo- 
able  cafuif)s,  as  to  be  capable  of  an  alliance  with  a  low  degree  of  every 
vice  to  which  they  fbind  oppofed.  A  woman  may  expofe  her  bofom,  paint 
her  face,  afTume  a  forward  air,  gaze  without  emotion,  and  laugh  withoul 
reflraint  at  the  loofeft  Icenes  ot  tneatricat  licentioufnefs,  and  yet  be  after  all 
—a  m9d€:t  woman.  A  man  may  detain  the  money  which  he  owes  bk 
tradefman^  and  contracl  new  debts  for  ofientatious  fuperfluities,  while  be 
has  neither  the  means  nor  the  inclination  to  pay  his  old  ones,  and  yet  be 
^fter  all  a  very  hmesi  fellow.  A  woman  of  failiion  may  difiurb  the  repofe 
of  her  fanyly  every  nighty  abandon  her  children  to  mercenary  dames,  and 
keep  her  fervaoisin  the  fireets  till  day-break,  without  any  impeachment  of 
h^hMmamtjfi  fo.the  'gentleman. of  Miion  may  fwallow  his  t>vo  or  three 
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kottles  »<l8y,and  do  all  his  friends  the  kindoefs  io  lay  tben  under  the  table 
M  often  as  they  dine  with  him ;  yet,  if  conftitution  or  habit  (ecQre  him 
againfi  the  fame  ignominious  e(r^6ts»  he  claims  to  be  contidered  a  so^r  maa. 
.Yes,  a  woman  of  fafhion,  too,  may  aflbciate,  and  make^her  daughters  alib- 
ciate,  with  known  proftitutes  and  adultereHTes,  to  that  their  paramours  are 
W  inhabitants  of  the  Fathtonable  World,  without  any  impeachment  Of  their 
wV/w,  nay  even  with  great_prai{e  for  their /irw</fl»ctf,.     On  thislubjedl  it  were 
a  fin  to  be  filent ;  while  we  daily  witnefs  the  profligate  attempt  to  break 
down. the  focred  boundaries  which  have  hitherto  fubtifted  between  vi^tuo 
and  vice ;  while  we  fee  the  unprincipled  artifices  which  are  employed  to 
render  fuch  attempt  fuccei^ful ;  while  we  perceive  the  power  and  inftaeitce 
of  high  rank  and  Itat ion  exerted  ibr  this  deteUable  purpofe;  and  whilu  we 
obferve  the  proudell  woman  in  the  kingdom,  who  apes  royalty  in  her  tiouie- 
,     hold,  whofe  hi^h  notions  of  duty  fo  far  fubdued  the  dictates  of  nature,  and 
£lenced  the  voice  of  religion,  as  to  make  her  withhold  her  forgivenefs  from 
her  child  for  prefumin^  to  marry  the  objeft  of  her  aflfedions,  who  vtm  mfy 
.  a  man  of  worth,  and  a  private  gentleman ';  while  we  obferve  this  w^mian^ 
in  order  to  pay  a  bafe  and  fervile  homage  to  the  rinn|^  fun,  in  who(o  tieri* 
dian  -beamf  her  age  forbids  the  hope  to  baik,  obfequioufly  bending  at  the 
ihrine  of  adultery,  and  rendering  her  name  the  indrument  and  the  palfport 
of  vice.     Let  all  thole  who  are  actors  in  titis  dii'graceful  fcene  look  forward 
to  the  inevitable  confequences  of  it;  let  them  conlider,  moft  ferioufly  con** 
fider,  to  vihat  it  leads;  and,  however,  by  paltry  quibbles,  wortliy  of  the  , 
I    RuHuk  Church  and  fchool,  they  may  facceed  in  deceiving  their  judgmeat» 
and  in  lulling  their  confciences,  the  refledions  which  fuch  coofideration  will 
engender,  mufl  make  them  tremble,  in  the  filent  hour  of  meditation,  and 
foltej  01  fear  will  then  perhaps  have  the  efieft  which  religion  and  virtue 
have  failed  to  produce.    Be  this  as  it  may,  all  the  monftrous  combination^ 
of  rank,  of  birth,  of  power,  of  party,  of  opulence,  and  of  pride,  cannot 
avert  the  fmallefli  of  the  fcriptural  denunciations ;  and  however  they  may 
facceed  in  crowding  the  card-avenue  of  adultery^  or  in  lavidiing  on  vice 
the  honoars  which  (hould  be  excluiively  referved  ^  virtue,  they  canxK>t 
ward  off  the  dreadful  fentence  pronounced  by^ivii^outhorlty  on  unrepent* 
ing  whoremongers  and.  adulterers — Exclusion  frtm  tie  kht&im  tfRtavenl-^ 
The  day,    then,  must'com^,  when  they  who,  unhappi^  for  themfelves, 
are  railed   too  hirh  in  the  fpbere  of  human  life  to  experience  contra- 
dtdtfon  in  this  world,  will,  in  the  bitternefs  and  an^uifli  of  their  hearts^curfe 
thofe  obfequious  pandars  and  paraiites,  who  cherilhed  their  errors,  encou* 
raged  tfteir  vices,  and  hurled  them,  as  it  were,  into  the  gulph  of  dedruo* 
tion.     Their  eyes  may  ntw  be  dazzled,  their  fenles  fafcinatea,  by  the  con- 
templation of  their  own  fplendour,  and  the  conicipufnefs  of  their  owa 
power ;  but  Mm,  when  flripped  of  all  their  trappings,  and  levelled,  mingled# 
with  the  common  duft  of  mortality,  convidioB  muft  fi«fh  upon  their  minds 
with  the  force  and  rapidity  ;of  lightning,  and  wheii  too  late  for  repentance 
to  operate^  they  mufi  hear  the  fiat  of  their  unerring  Judge  fix  their  irrevo* 
cable  doom. 

On  the  mode  of  paffing  the  Sabbath  in  the  fafhionable .  world  our  author 
comments  with  confideraole  force;  and  we  could  have  fupplied  him  with 
an  anecdote  which  he  might  have  ufed  with  foccefs,  in  illuHration  of  his  fub* 
je^  •  Kfashtmiable  dnchefs,  with  fome  of  her  aflbciates,  greatly  exprelTed  a 
with  to  (ee  the  exhibition  of  piclures  at  Somedet  Houfe,  but  declared  that 
on  the  w^i  d4v^,  it  was  frequented  by  fo  many  valgar  people,  and  th^ 
He.  locxxi.  iroL.3^T;ii«  P  apartments 
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apartment*  were  in  consequence  (b  hot,  that  no  women  of  fafhton  contt 
breathe  in  them,  fae  therefbre  preferred  hqr  grievous  complaint  lo  ad 
illuftrious  pcrTonage,  and  lolici ted  his  intcreft  to  obtain  permiilion  for  her 
and  her  friends  to  !ee  the  exhibtion  on  a  Sunday.  Tbe  intered,  we  are 
affured,  was  exerted,  and  the  penuiiHon  obtained  \  We  (liall  not  diminilh 
the  force  of  this  anecdote  b)  a..y  comment  of  our  own. 

In  the  chapter  on  education,  the  aiitkor  contiders  the  theatres  as  the  bed 
fchools  in  which  to  acquire  the  elements  of  modiih  vice. 

"  When  it  is  confidered  at  what  pains  the  managers  are  to  import  tha 
feducing  dramas  of  Germany,  as  well  as  to  g-t  up  the  loofci  productions  of 
tlie  English  Mufe;  when  it  is  further  con lidered  how  (ludi/us  the  actors 
and  aclrefles  are  to  do  jufHce,  and  even  more  than  juftice,  to  the  lufcious 
fcenes  of  the  piece,  to  give  effe.cl  to  the  equivoques  by  an  arch  emphafis^ 
and  to  the  oaths  by  a  dauntlels  intonation  ;  when  to  all  this  is  added,  how 
many  painted  flrumpets  are  ftuck  about  the  theatre,  in  the  boxes,  the  gal- 
leries, and  the  avenues ;  and  how  many  challenges  to  proftitution  are  thrown 
out'ln  every  diredion ;  it  will,  1  think,  be  diffiqult  to  imagine  places  better 
adapted  than  the  theatres  at  this  moment  are,  to  teach  the  tbeory  and  prac- 
tice of  falhionable  iniquily." 

It  is  certainly  true,  that  theatres,  as  they  are  now  conduced,  are  littfe 
better  than  brothels.      The  education  of  fafhionable  females,  "our  author 
juftly  remarks,  is  chiefly  directed  to  the  two  points  of  **  ^ifiipation  and  di(^ 
play  !  A  brilliant  finger  on  the  piano,  wanton  flexions  in  the  dance.*'     We 
"wini  he  had  dwek  much  more  on   this  lafl  branch   of  female  education; 
dancing  is  no  longer  what  it  ufcd  to  be,  an  elegant  and  graceful  accom- 
plifhment,  but  an  incentive  to  iafcivioufnefs,  and  a  contamination  of  virgin 
purity.      Our  females   have  become   ftage-dancefs ;   learn  attitudes   a^la* 
Farisot,  elmofl  imitating  the  dancing  girls  of  the  £afl;   and  dance  Germafi 
waltzes,  than  which  nothing  can  be   more  indelicate  or   indecent ;  but  to 
proceed — "  a  rage  for  tjoeras,  plays,   and  parties,  and  the  Acuity  of  un- 
dergoing the  fatiguing  ^yolutions  of  a  Ja.hionable  life  without  compundlion 
of  confcience,  (enCe  oP  yveafi^'cfs,  or  indications  of  difgull,  are  qualifica- 
tions which  (heyrho  hajt  ^--^aired;  will  be  conlidered  as  wanting  little  of 
a  perfecl  eduonf  on."     As  the  blufi^  of  virgin  modefty   would   be  found 
extremely  troublefome  to  ladi^'S  thus  educated,  great  pains  are  taken  to 
dellroy  it ;  and  the  theatre  is  Hated  to  be   the   be  ft  and  moll   fafhionable 
remedy  for  this  natural  but  raoft  ui»  a'i  ioimbK^  infirmity.      "As  intrigue 
is  the  life  of  the  drama,  and  this  cannoi  be  carried  on   without  exprelIion$» 
attitudes,  and  communications  between  the  (exes  of  a  very  peculiar  na"- 
ture,  there  is  every  reafon  for  regarding  the  ilage  as -a  fovereign  remedv 
for  the  infirmity  o\  Muring**    The  ilage,  too,  pod'elfes  numerous  other  act 
vantages,  of  equal  efticacy  in  the  formation  of  a  faihionable  mind.     "  The 
rake  who  is  debadCftlwg  innocence,  Iquandering  away  property,  and  ex- 
tending the  influence  ot'  licentioalhefs  to  the  utmofi  of  his  power,   would, 
(If  fairly  rewre(ented)  excite  fpontaneous  and  univerfal  abhorrence.     Bat 
this  would  be  extrefliclt  inconvenient,  fince  raking,  fedu6lion,  and    prodi- 
j|nlity  make  half  the  buunefs,  and  aimort  all  the  reputation  of  men  of  fafhton. 
What  then   muft  be  done?  Some   qualities  of  acknowledged  exoellence 
muft   be  aflbciated  with  thete  vicious  propenfities,    in  order  to  prevent 
fhcm  from  occafioning  unmingled  difgufK     We  may,  I   prefume,    refer  it 
t€%  the  fame  policy^  that  iii  dramas  of  the  greateil  popularity  the  worthlefs 
ibe.vine  is  repreicnied  as  havbg  at  the  bcttjai  fopie  of  thofe  propertiei 
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which  feflift  moft  honour  upon  human  nature :  while,  as  if  to  throw  the 
balance  Hill  more  in  favour  of  vice  ;  the  man  of  profelfed  virtue  is  df - 
lineated  as  being  ia  th^  main  a  fneaking  and  hypocritical  villain.  Lefroa<i 
fuch  as  thefe  are  not  likely  to  be  loil  upon  the  ingenuous  leelings  of  a 
young  girl.  For,  befides  .the  fafcinations  of  an  elegant  addrefs,  and  an 
artful  manner,  the  whole  condu6l  of  ihe  plot  is  an  insidious  appeal  to  the 
fimplicity  of  her  heart.  She  is  taught  to  believe  by  thefe  repre'entations, 
that  profligacy  is  the  exuberance  of  a  generous  nature;  and  decorum 
Ihe  veil  of  a  bad  heart:  fo  that  having  learut,  in  the  outfct  of  her  career, 
to  affociate  franknefs  with  vice,  and  duplicity  with  virtue  ;  (he  will  iwt  be 
likely  to  feparate  thofe  combinationrxluring  the  remainder  of  her  life. 

Thefe  obi'ervations  are  nxofk  juft ;  and  our  readers  are  not  to  be  told,  that 
fcrthis  admirable  lelfon  of  fa(hionable  morality  the  world  is  indebted  to  that 
couiiilent  patriot,*  eminent  (latefman,  pious  C.irifticin,  and  moll  difinte- 
lefted  manager  of  a  theatre,  Richard  Briniley  Sheridan,  who,  as  we  learn 
from  fome  recent  declarations  of  his  own,  not  in  Drury-lane,  6ut  in  another 
htue,  is  privy  counfel lor  to  the  Heir  Apparent  of  the  Britiih  throne,  keeper 
of  his  Royal  Highnefs's  confcience,  and,  for  aught  we  know,  fu|)erintend- 
ant  of  the  amufements  and  public  doings,  in  Tihiey-tireet.  But  let  this 
rentieman  take  care.  Degenerate. as  the  nation  confelfedly  is,  it*  moral 
fenfe  is  not  fo  far  deadened  as  to  look  with  inditTeronce  on  the  character 
and  condudl  of  the  moral  advisets  of  their  future  fovereign.  Rights  and  duties 
are  fo  intimately,  and  fo  properly,  blended, -in  every  clafs  of  lubjecls,  as 
has  been  forcibly  demonflrated  by  that  able  writer  and  excellent  maiv,  Mr. 
Cranville  Penn,  that  the  difcharge  of  the  latter  is  eOential  to  the  CBJoyment 
of  the  foxraer.  "  Man's  right,  as  well  as  his  duty,"  mod  truly  obferves  Mr. 
Penn,  "  i»  to  becollp6ted  from  the  defign  of  God,  who  devolved  it.  As 
we  have  (hewn  it  to  be  consecutive  on  his  duty,  and  subordinate  to  it,  it  ft)lIows 
Chat  there  cannot  exifl  a  right  intriniically  hoRile  to,  or  deiiruflive  of,  a 
daty*"  Digressive  as  thefe  remarks  may  appear  to  fome,  the  generality  of 
our  readers  will  eafily  underftand  and  appl)  them. 

In  the  chapter  on  Manners  and  Drefs,  the  author  obferves,  "  The  man- 
ners of  people  of  fafliion  have  been  brought  to  an  aftecled  refemblance  to 
Ihofe  of  tlieir  inferiors.  The  cropped  head  and  groomiQi  drefs  of  the  men, 
and  the  noify  tone  and  vulgar  air  of  the  women,  would  almoft  perfuacjj  a 
firanger  tbat  thefe  are  blunt  and  artlefs  people,  and  that  they  have  nothipg 
more  than  honefty  and  plain-dealing.  The  fa6t,  however,  is,  that  though 
the  mode  of  playing  is  varied,  yet  the  game  of  diflimulation  is  Hill  going 
on.  This  condefcenfion  to  vulgarity  is,  after  all,  the.difguife  of  pride,  and 
not  the  drefs  of  fimplicity ;  and  is  as  remote  from  the  tincerity  which  it 
imitates,  as  from  the  refinement  which  it  renounces. 

There  are  many  other  patfages  which  we  would  fain  ex  trad,  but  our 
Kmits  peremptorily  forbid  us  to  proceed.  We  mu(t  therefore  draw  this  ar- 
ticle to  an  end;  adding  only  one  fliort  extrad  on  the  fa(hionab!e^mode  of 
obierving  the  fabbath.  "  There  are,  indeed,  fome  esjiritx-forts  among  the 
ladies,  who  are  trying  with  no  little  fuccefs  to  redeem  a.portion  of  the.fal>* 
bath  from  the  infufferable  bondage  of  the  bible  and  the  fermon-book,  and 
to  naturalize  that^ontinental  diiiribution  of  the  day,  which  gives  the  morn* 


*  For  an  admirable  delineation  of  this  morn's  Jtublie  ckara£ter  and  coi^dudt, 
fet  ISEn  Cobbett'g  Political  Proteus. 
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ing  to  devotion,  and  the  evening^  to  di/Iipation<  It  is  bat  jaftice  to  the  gen* 
tiemen  to  fay,  that  thej^  difcover  no  backwardnefs  in  fupporting  a  raeaCuie 
(o  conlonaat  to  all  their  wi(hes.  The  influence  whidi  Fopery  k  acquiring 
in  th«  higher  walks  offaihion,  will  mat(;rially  afliO  the  progre  s  of  a  fcheme^ 
of  which  that  trafficking  religion  is  both  the  parent  and  the  patron.  It  is 
therefore  not  impoffible  that  fome  confiderable  clianget  in  this  relped  may 
foon  be  brought  about.  That  good-hafnoured  legiOature  which  has  allowed 
a  Sanday  newfpaper,  will  perhaps  not  always  refufe  a  Sunday  openu** 
(Certainly  not,  when  players  or  managers  become  legiflators.)  ''  And  to 
'  fay  the  truth,  it  will  be  but  juft  that  the  Catliolics,  when  emancipated  from 
9ne  fort  of  re(lraint,  (hould  afM  in  emancipating  the  Proteflants  from*«aflfcr. 

We  truft  that  emancipation  is  very  far  off.  It  certainly  will  nat  occar  . 
during  the Jheseni  reign;  and^  on  that,  as  well  as  on  a  thoufand  other  a^ 
counts,  (hocking  as  the  words  will  appear  to  fashionakU  ears,  otir  daily 
prayer  (ball  be,  "Long  live  the  King,  may  the  King  live  for  ever.'*  In  a 
note,  the  author  infers  the  growtli  of  Popery  from  the  attendance  of  Pro* 
telbnts  at  the  malTes  for  the  foul  of  the  Due  D'Enghien,  and  on  their  con* 
t^buting  to  the  ex|)ences  of  their  celebration.  But  here  we  mufl  difleat 
from  him;  as  we  think  their  condu6l,  on  this  occafion,  may  fairly  be  im« 
•puteil  to  political  and  humane  motives,  without  any  implied  approbatioA 
whatever  of  the  ceremony  at  which  they  were  prefent.  They  might  think 
it  proper  to  (hew  a  mark  of  refped  to  the  memory  of  a  virtuous  and  illuf- 
trious  Prince/  who  had  been  bafely  and  inhumanly  butchered,  by  a  coir* 
ardly  allaffin,  for  his  firmnefs  and  loyalty;  and  they  had  no  means  of  (hew* 
ing  it  (o  publicly  and  fo  decidedly,  as  by  their  attendance  at  the  chapeb 
where  thefe  malies  were  performed.  We  agree,  bowever,  with  oar  aii>» 
thor  in  thinking,  that  Popery  is  gaining  ground  in  the  circles  of  fafhion, and 
have  little  little  doubt  but  that  the  indulgences  which  it  allows  haveconfider* 
able  influence  in  extending  its  progrefs.  Our  extrads  from  this  eKcdlent 
publication  have  been  fo  copious,  that  it  is  needlefs  for  us  to  (ky  a  word 
ni6re  on  its  flyle  or  its  merits, 

Ohservations  made  at  Taris  during  the  Peace ;  and  Remarks  in  a  Twrfhm  Imdm 
t9  Paris  through  Picardy,  and  to  England  by  the  Route  of  Normaadf ;  caafM- 
'  ing  a  full  Description  rf  every  Object  of  Curiosity  in  the  French  MetrvftoUi  aad 
its  Environs  ^  a  critical  Review  y  the  Theatres,  Actors,  &r.  and  every  bttertth 
ing  particular  that  may  serve  as.  a  useful  Comjianion  to  the  Stranger,  and  anmn. 
the  Mind  of  the  Curious  anJ  Scientific,  By  Edmund  John  Eyre,  fixmerlv 
of  Pembroke-hall,  Cambridge,  now  ol^  the  Theatre  Royal,  Bath  and 
Briftol.  8vo«  Pp.  410.  lOs.  6d.  Meyler,  Bath;  Robinfons,  Loo* 
don.     1803. 

THIS  book  might  (erv^  very  welt  as  a  travellers  vade  mecum  if  its  fiat 
were  not  inconvenient,  dnd  its  price  not  too  high  for  the  pocket,  Mr.  Byvt 
defcends  into  more  particulars  than  any  preceding  tourili,  giving  a  precifb 
and  accurate  account  of  the  prices  of  admifBon  to  any  public  place  in  tha 
metropolis  of  France,  the  expence  of  travelling  thither,  and  even  the  items 
of  a.  waflier  woman's  bill;  and  having  taken  the  trouble  to  tranfcrtbe  aod  to 
tranflate  (the  latter,  indeed,  not  very  accurately)  an  enomoos  bilieffm*  of 
Citizen  Very,  (he  Reflaiirateur,  in  the  Palais  Royal ;  (his1a(}  article  fills  no 
lefs  th^n  four  teen  of  bi^  o^avo  pages,  while  his  bird's  eye  view  of  the  FresK^ 
aiOiiarchy«  its  confiiinlion,  andgove;nment«  from  the  accefliou  of  Louis  i^» 

to 
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to  the  foundation  of  the  repabKc,  incltsdtng  an  account  '*  of  tbofe  extraor- 
dinary xircumstances  tukid  ha^  aMisked  royalty  and  ralfed  a  republic  on  its 
iuin>,  occupies  only  six  pages.     But  what  ts  here  wanting  in  detail  is  madfi 
«pinMvr/A)r,  for  wc  learn  that,  *<  under  Louis  14,  15,  and  1 6tb>/tf^  tneyv 
ly  m  means  safe/*  We  have  thus  to  congratulate  ourfelves  on  having  eicaped 
a  danger,  uf  which  indeed  we  were  not  aware,  dur.ng  a  reiidenceoffeveral 
years  in  France,  under  the  monarchy — '*  fpies  and  ihtbrmers  were  encou* 
raged,  and  a  general  jealouiy  prevailed;  fiveiy  perfon  futpeded  that  tboff 
whom  he  converled  with  would  betray  him,  and  that,  inliead  of  returning 
to  his  family  and  home,  he  might  be  lent  to  the  Baltile,  or  fome  other  Hate 
priion."     The  book  contains  a  variety  of  information  equally  important 
and  equally  correcl.     We  are  affured  **  the  laQiion  of  the  cropped  heads  is 
sleful,  cleanly,  and  humane,  and,  1  hope,  will  never  be  abolidied  in  this,  or 
our  own  country.     In  adorning  the  head,  how  many  hours  dre  utterly  loft 
to  afefttl  labour,  and  (cientific  ifud^.''    We  heartily  wiih  that  Mr.  £yre  had 
taken  more  pains  to  adorn  the  inhdc  of  his  head,  and  that  he  had  devoted 
more  time  to  **  the  fcientific  (ludy  '*  of  grammar,  which  he  certainly  would 
have  found  a  labour  highly  ufeful  to  his  literary  purfults,    "  When  we  con- 
£der  too,  that  the  powder  with  which  vain  Individuals  ufed  to  blanch  their 
h«ir,  is  drawn  from  the  aliment  of  the  poor,  (for  it  is  extraded  firom  wh«at» 
dripped  of  its  nutritious  fubflance)  it  is  impoffible  not  to  rejoice' at  the  dif^ 
appeiarance  of  the  prepoflerous  cuflom.'^    Mr.  £.  probably  did  not  know 
that  in  France,  where  powder  was  mofl  ufed,  bread  was  cheaper  and  better^ 
than  itt  any  other  part  of  Europe.     But  fuch  wretched  fluff  is  beneath  cri- 
ticifm.     When  the  author  tells  us  that  "  the  lives  of  the  unfortunate  foot"- 
paflengers  are  hourly  cruflied  by  the  rapid  courfe  of  tlie  circulating  wheels/* 
^d  that  **  the  Canaille  never  thinks  of  to-morrow,  the  amufements  of  to* 
day  occupy  their  whole  attention,^'  &c.     He  mull  not  be  furprifed  at  our 
H'ifh  that  he  had  paid  more  attention  to  the  fludy  of  his  native  language; 
though  he  will  probably  be  offended  at  our  prefumptlon  in  fo  fpeaking  to  a 
writer  who  belongs  to  that  privileged  clafs  whofe  smls  are  emwhled  fy  science  i 
and  who  pofleCs  "a  good  %ure,  a  graceful  manner,  a  melodious  voice,  a 
retentive  memory,  and  an  accurate  judgment,"  qualifications,  in  hisefUma* 
don  of  fufficient  worth  and  importance  to  render  them  fit  affociates  for 
exalted  rank. 


Anauthentie  Account  tf  the  late  utfortunate  Death  ff  lord  Came^ordi  with  am 
Extract  ef  his  LardshifiU  PTill,  and  some  Remarhs  upon  his  Character,  By  the 
Rev.  William  Cockburne,  A.  M.  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Uam» 
t)ridge^&c.     8vo.     Pp.17.     Hatchard.     1804. 

WHAT  could  be  Mr.  Cockbume's  objed  in  publifhing  this  pamphlet  it 
is  imnoifibie  for  us  to  conceive ;  it  is  utterly  deflitute  of  all  uietui  informa*. 
*  tionj  filent  on  the  circuraftances  which  led  to  the  death  of  the  unfortunate 
young  nobleman;  and  contains  nothing  (if  we  except,  indeed,  the  brief 
account  of  the  good  qualities  which  Lord  Camelford  is  known  to  have  poflefl^ 
ed),  that  can  gratify,  interefl,  dr  amufe  the. public;  while,  in  one  refpedt^ 
we  moft  condemn  it,  as  moli  improper;  for  it  leaves  the  mind  of  the  reader 
iaprefled  with  tlie  conviction  that  the  unhappy  objed  of  His  panegyric  was 
not  a  Christian  /  We  are  told  that  his  Lordfhip's  mind  had  become  tainted 
with  infidelity  by  the  perufal  of  fcepttcal  books,  read,  it  feems  for  the  \sm^ 
dable  {ttrpgle  of  ''  puzzling  the  chaplains;"  over  whom,  we  are  given  to 
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underOarH,  thaf'ie  gained  a  trium/ih.  He  afterwards,  howercr,  «'  dtf«>- 
vercd  ot  him  elf  tjjc  Ijhacy  of  his  own  reafoniiigs,"  though  we  are  left  to 
bch'evf  <l)al  the  chiiplains  could  not,  read  **  the  bell  books  he  could  coinuU 
upon  the  evidence  of  Chiiinanity,"  and  had  frequent  converrations  with 
Mr.  Cuclvburne  upon  liio  luhject.  And  what  was  the  reiultof  all  thisf- — 
Why,  that  a  week  before  his  death,  he  made  the  following  **  im/ioytant  re* 
mark"  to  Mr.  Cockburne,  "no  fenfible  and  well-informed  man  can  pre- 
iumc  to  aKert  that  Chriltianity  I«!  falle ;  I  do  not  yet  venture,'*  faid  he,  "  to 
airert  [mlitivx-ly  that  it  is  true,  but  I  confefs  ihc  probabiliiics  are  in  its  favour.** 
This  is  certainly  not  the  rcn.aik  of  a  "fenfible  and  well  informed  ma*n/* 
'  and  th<ni^»i  v\e  find  in  it  much  ground  for  ferious  concern,  *  we  cannot, 
ior  the  iiie  of  us,  diicovcr  its  'w-iportance.  On  his  dea(lh  bed,  from  e\ery 
thing  that  we  can  coiled  from  Mr.  Cockbume's  account,  not  one  fentinient 
or  ienlence  efcapcd  his  LordQjip,  that  proved  his  belief  in  Chrifiianity; 
*'  he  exprciTed  his  hope  in  the  goodnefs  and  mercy  of  God,"  and  "  fincerely 
hoped  the  agonies  he  then  endured,"  fiot  the  death  of  Chrifl,  not  the  b!ooa 
of  his  Redeemer,  "  might  expiate  tfie  fins  he  had  committed."  Not  a 
•word  of  the  atonement,  not  a  word  of  the  merits  and  mediation  of  theSa-« 
viour  of  mankind;  nothing  in  fnort  of  that  which  mud  conflitute  the  only 
guiind  of  hope  {^^x  a  (rue  Chrifliau*  That  a  friend  and  a  clergyman  could 
proclaim  this  to  the  world  is  a  fii6l,  we  confefs,  which  excites  both  our 
nftoniQiment  and  our  regret.  When  fo  weighty  and  fo  iblemn  an  objeC^.ioii 
prefTes  upon  our  niinds,  we  can  (carcely  ftoop  to  notice  literary  inaccuia- 
cics;  but  wc  were  furprized  to  find  a  grammatical  error  in  the  firft  line  of 
a  tra(5],  from  the  pen  (if  a  clalScal  fcbolar,  viz.  "  1  had  intended  to  have 
Submitted  \io  fubmit)." 

Enventf  Liter aiure,  for  1  S0'>  .•  or,  Characieristic  Skelches  of  Human  Nature  anJ 

Moikiti  Manners.     To  "xhich  arc  added,  a  Genergtl  Vicm  of  Lurrature  during 

that  Per'nd 'y    Portraits  and  Bfogia/ihical  Notices  of  eminent  Liftrary  Chauxc* 

ters.     With   Notes,    Historical,   Critical,    avd  Ex/ilanotcy,     iJy    the    Rev. 

1".  PrevofI,  and  F.  Blagdon,  Efq.     Vol.  II.  to  be  continued  annually^  Small 

8vo.     Pp.532.     6s.  boards.     Crofny.     I804..- 

THE  firrt  vo'urr.c  of  this  agreeable  mifcellany  was  noticed,  in  comraen«» 

dalory  terms,  in  o:ir  Review  for  April  laft ;  and,  of  the  [»resent,    we  J>ave 

the  fatisfaction  to  obfcrve,   that  it  is,  in  ex^ety  respect,  fuf)erior. — The  "  /.t-* 

iro'^uction,"  or  "  Genera!  f'i£70  cf  LiUra/nre,**  polloiics   the   lame  correclneiii 

of  talle,  and  the  lame  foundncfs  of  principle,  which  claimed  our  praife  'n\ 

the  firft  volume  ;    and,  by  the  improved  plan  on  which  it  is  written,  it  wLjI 

be  found  more  generally  iV'ehil  and  fatisfaciory. 

In  addition  to  the  original  plan  of  the  work,  the  reader  is  alfo  here  prc^ 
fented  with  Bi(;grj[.Iiical  Sketches  and  Portraits  of  the  following  Literary 
Chara^lers: — the  lalo  Dr.  i  Jarwin  ;  the  late  W.  Cowper,  El<j.  Mils  A.Se« 
ward  ;  Mr.  Pratt ;   and  Ct.  Culman,  Elq. 
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**  Ncn:io  me  impnne  lacefCt." 
TO  THE  EDI  I  OR. 

TH'^  Ingrn'ons  writer  of  an  "  ElTay  (vi  Damnation,"  infcrtcd  in  your 
Rcvie.v  fct  April,  fiippofes  the  moderate  number  of  120  authoFR  to 
be  d -d  every  year,  while  thofc  who  require  to  be  triple  d-      'd  amount 
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to  double  that  portion.  This,  Sir,  I  tnke  to  be  tolerably  accurate  Jn forma 
tion  ;  but  rtill  the  four  principal  Reviews  are  only  retail  or  petty  dealers  i^ 
the  faihionable  article  of  Damnation  ;  and  it  remained  fcr  the  famous  M"". 
Arthur  A  kin  and  Co.  to  fct  up  a  v\  holcfale  manufadory  fcr  fupplying  the 
-  public  with  a  very  inferor  kin!  at  a  go  nea  per  packet !  But  you  may  know, 
Syif,  that  it  is  ufual  for  every  thing  dear  to  /-//  we/lBi  firtt,  however  great 
way  be  the  irapoTnion,  or  infigniticanl  and  injiiious  the  fubftance  loifted 
upon  Mr.  John  Boll  and  his  vorhy  family,  indeed  amongft -a  cerraia 
clrifs  of  perfons.  a  cheap  article  is  confidered  to  be  totally  ufelefs,  as  the  fol- 
lowing ajiecdote,  well  known  in  the  commer  ial  wtirM,  wii'  verify:  X 
few  months  ag  a  poor  man  invented  a'blav:kinc,  for  boots  &  .  which  be 
proved  would  give  a  fuperior  poliih,  and  with  Irfs  trouhh  ih.Hi  any  yet  dif- 
covcred  J  and  as  the  conipiiition  wa*»  e^;  iv  pnxnved,  he  propofed  t  fell 
kis  mi>iiure  at  fo  Tpence  or  t\  pence  a  bottle  j  bm  the  de  lers,  it  feems  rc- 
fiufed  to  rend  his  artic'e,  .  n  the  g  ourid  that  t  wa.  too  cheap  to  deferve 
ootice.  By  their  advice  he  then  {n\d  <he  fame  quantity  for  2s  allowed  the 
retailers  lUO  per  cent.  *.nd  is  now  making  a  r.ipid  fortu  e  What  kind  of 
fiobceit  it  could  be  thai  determined  Arthur  /^ikin  to  fet  himfelf  up  for  a  re- 
viewer i  cannot  afcertain;  but  he  has  certainly  proved  himfelf  an  adept  in 
the  art  o  dsLuh.ng,  or  of  giving  ^  Jatoh  7ii.nl  pjijb  to  every  fubjedk  capable 
«f  receiving  k:  but  the  difference  between  him  and  the  blacking-man  is, 
ihat  while  the  latter  and  his  venders  gain  credit  and  profit  for  ferving  the 
publij  with  a  thing  of  fome  littU  val  .c,  the  former  fills  his  pocket  by  the 
mod  miferaWe  kind  of  quackery,  and  b'n  venders  (hitherto  always  confi- 
dered amonglt  the  mofl  refpeftable  in  their  protcffion^  not  only  bear  all  the 
riik  and  expence,  but  fabjei^l  themfelv-s  co  i  e  ver.  (Irong  and  ferioas  im- 
putation of  encouraging  the  diftufit)n    f  nfidel  nnd  jncobinical  principles. 

Put  it  too  often  happens  that  up  ight  and  well-m»^ai,ing  men  become  the 
dopes  of  defigning  an<J  unprincipled  knaves  j  and  it  the  hooklellers  in  ge- 
neral  do  not  pofitiveJ)  aflcrt,  that  "  the  man  'in  their  line)  ought  to  be 

d ^d  who  looks  at  any  more  of  a  book  than  the  tide-puge,'**  yet  it  is 

certain  ihat  **  their  buiinefs  is  Kojell  books,  not  xo  read  them  ;  '  and  there- 
fore ariics  the  neceffity  of  acquitting  bookfellers,  in  moll,inllan<  es,  of  the 
odium  which  attaches  to  them  for  promulgating  bad  principjes  and  un- 
found  doiSt  ines  But  ibe.fcribbler  who,^  aware  of  his  own  obfcu-ity  and' 
their  jefpori Ability,  makes  them  the  machines  by  which  his  trailh  is  ob- 
trud  d  upon  the  public,  \>  an  objei^  of  contempt  and  detertalion,  inafmuch 
fls  he  not  only  inju:es  the  vital  int^reds  of  thofe  who  fupport  him,  but  by 
endeavouring  to  corrupt  the  religious  and  politiral  opinions  of  Englifhmen, 
paves  the  way  for  bringing  them'  to  as  great  a  (late  of  degradation  as  their 
miferable  enemies,  the  French* 

I  was  led.  Sir,  to  tbefe  remarks,  by  obfervl ng  the  letters  of  two  refpcc- 
table  authors  in  your  laft  Num  icr,  on  that  contemptible  pulilication,  the 
'*  Annual  Review  ;"  and  as  you  liberall  devote  a  portion  of  your  valuable 
work  to  the  complaints  of  injured  writers,  there  is  na  doubt  that  you  will 
foon  be  enabled  to  draw  the  veil  fr  m  the  eyes  of  m  ny  who  though,  per- 
haps they  would  hefitate  to  beflow  a  guinea  per  annnni  to  vards  the  relief 
of  a  dilireffcd  family,  yet  think  they  have  a  coniiderable  bargain  in  the 
above- naentioned  publicaton,  becaufe  it  looks  big  upon  a  ihelf. 


•  See  /  ji  i-Jacobik  Review,  Vol.  XVL  p.  206. 
JP4 
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Leaving,  howerer^  thofe  who  are  mate  materiallf  concerned  to  expoft 

tbe  abfurd  and  wretched  attacks  made  upon  thetn  by  thefe  u/ur^ers  of  cri* 
tical  dignity,  (and  amongft  the  men  who  have  jufi  grooovis  of  c<  mplaint  ate 
many  of  tbe  nioli  refpedable  authors  which  this  age  has  produce  i),  I  fliall 
merely  tr-^uble  you  with  a  few  general  obfervations  on  the  origin*  progrefi, 
and  management  of  the  thing  yclep'd  the  Annual  Review;  and  in  doing 
this,  I  truft  1  (hall  (land  excufed  for  occafiboally  alluding  to  one  or  two 
trivia  pu  licatt  ns<fmyown. 

i  he  ^  erv  idea  of  an  oimual  account  of  all  new  books,  as  far  as  it  relates 
topriorityof  information,  is  itfelf  abfurd  and  ridicul  us,  for  if  the  Monthly 
Reviews  cann  t  find  t  me  to  begin  their  notices  of  books  till  they  have  beea 
puHl  ihed  feveral  months,  how  can  judice  towards  literary  produfbiona  be 
expeded  in  a  Review  pub  i  r  ed  annually,  and  the  limits  of  i^hich  are  ne* 
ceiHiuly  fo  circumf  ribed  that  each  article  mud  be  concluded  n  the  fame 
y  lume  ia  which  it  commences?  But  the  lerned'Mt,  A  ik  in  carries  this 
idea  dill  farther,  and  bo  dly  ailerts,  that  *'  befides  the  advanugea  it  (tho 
Review)  poflelTes  ior  prrfent  perufal,  as  zw^arlj  review  of  bo  ks,  it  is  fe^ 
adiarjy  adapted  .bj  its  arrangement,  and  by  its  noticino  together  U^ 
wo>k7  ofayear  (mind  the  elegant  ftyle  ufedby  tbe  man  whoprefumes  to  cri- 
ticife  the  w  iting^  of  others — a  noun  fubdantive  converted  .nto  a  verba^kive, 
&c  )  for  the  ufc  of  pcrfons  refiding  at  a  d  ftance  from  the  metropolis,  for 
exportation  to  foreign  parts,  and  for  the  library."  So  that^  it  feems,  the 
greater  the  diflance  from  the  metropolis  at  which  the  fubf  ribers  rcfide,  the 
earlier  they  will  receive  their  information.  Pray,  Sir,  is  Mr.  Aikin  an 
IriihnuiD  ? 

.  Ths,  however,  is  a  trifling  point ;  but  the. manner  in  which  the  work 
is  conduced  s  certainly  one  of  great  importance^  and  I  beg.  Sir,  to  call 
your  i.wo  ferious  attention  to  its  general  contents,  becaufe  as  all  authors 
are  known  to  be  more  or  lefs  irr  table,  the  fh-  dures  you  may  receive  from 
Inch  as  have  been  abufed  in  this  publication,  though  founded  on  j  iHioe, 
cannot  be  coufidered  as  tota  ly  impartial.  You  will,  Sir,  doubtlefs,  by  a 
flight  inf,)edion,  pective,  that  the  mod  important  moral,  poli  ical,  reli- 
gious, and  mifcellanrous  publicat  ons  which  appeared  during  the  la^  year, 
are  abufed  wKh  fnch  a  fpirit  of  invedive,  and  total  difregard  of  decency^ 
as  could  only  proceed  from  the  pens  of  fcribblers  formerly  retained  by  the 
Correjpondng  Society,  No  regard  is  had  to  the  objcd  of  the  authors,  or 
their  former  exertions ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  all  the  worka 
publiihed  by  R.  Phillips,  with  the  exception,  I  believe,  of  one  or  two,  and 
of  whiih  feveral  have,  in  your  Review,  received  contidcrablc  praifc,  ana 
here  cenfured  in  drains  of  tbe  utmofl  virulence.  Had  all  the  other  Re- 
viewers condemned  th  fe  w  rks,  Mr.  Arthur  Aikin  might  have  been  julU— 
fied  in  doing  the  fame,  Uft  \i\^fupe  tor  judginent  0  ould  be  queiii  ned.  But 
as  it  is,  pet  haps  he  has  a6u/ld  tbe  publications  of  R.  Phillips  f  om  motives 
ofgra  ituJi ;  that  book  feller  having  not  only  employed  him  as  a  tranflator, 
^  but  having,  for  many  yea  s,  had  the  moft  cxte nflvc  engagements  with  hia 
father,  tbe  Dodor.  I  mufl,  however,  be  miftaken,  for,  on  >eco11e6Uon« 
I  never  heard  that  the  term  grmtitude  was  at  all  onderfiooa  by  modern  pbi« 
lofophers 

I  iliall  I  tow.  Sir  call  you  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  books  are  re* 
viewed  in  this  work,  by  one  inflance  in  piJint,  whi  b,  from  its  extent,  yo^ 
might  othcrwife  pafs  over  ««  FloWers  of  Literature,  vol.  1."  &c.  b>'  the 
Rev.  F.  Prtvoft  and  myfelf^  )!^bicb  has  received  tli(  inoft  flattering  com- 

incn<iat\<Nn 
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iBen<!«tmns  from  the  public  and  rarioas  Revi«w<en.  TBit  troJone  th^  A«h 
Doa  Review  csWs,  '*  Ont  d/  th  mtmy  eaUb^fenny  comfiiaiiotu  of  nttmx 
igwfame  '* 

1  bis,  be  ic  obferved,  is  the  whole  account  of  a  volame  of  400  pagei^  of 
vhich-nearlj  100  are  filled  with  original  matter,  it  is  renewing,  with  a 
vengeance.  Bur4>ur  book,  it  appears,  is  calautated  to  do  good :— *'  it  may 
be,  confidered  as  an  antidote  to  manv  cf  the  poif  notts  effiifions  of  tha 
prefs  **  may  produce  even  a  better  effed  than  a  good  novelet  &c.  kc.  At 
to  the  accofation  againft  roe  of  being  a  med}  writer,  I  am  not  afliamed  of 
it>  the  bookfellers  know  beter.  1  am  very  far  from  rich,  it  is  true,  but 
by  no  means  needy ;  befides,  the  £nefl  works  ever  written  were  produced 
in  a  garret.  But  perhaps  literary  povertv  is  only  comparative}  and  as  I 
have  never  been  either  zfield^preacht^  or  the  Editor  ef  a  Ut-vietv,  I  cannot 
tell  which  is  the  ninft  advantage  us  employment,  though  Mr.  Arihilr' 
Aikin'a  exferitfice  can  doubdefs  inform  bim. 

'  One  of  the  means  emi^oyed  by  the  Editor  of  the  Ann^^al  Review  to  olk- 
tein  the  patronage  f  the  public  is  ahb  worthy  of  notice.  This  is  the  aOer* 
tion,  in  a  p  ofpe^us,  th  t  vol.  U.  for  ld03  (the  volume  in  que(tion>  "  will 
contain  a  critical  analyfis  of  all  the  works  pubhfhed  during  'hat  year.^ 
This  is  doubttefs  a  mtift  attradive  way  of  puffing;  but  i  will  endeavour  t* 
ihew,  tha*  indead  of  the  *^  broad  and  compreheniive  bafis"  here  laid  down, 
the  ^ditor  has  been  guilty  of  the  bafeft  and  rooft  contemptible  parualityj 
and  that  the  abnve-menti'^ned  affertion  is  unequivocally  nothing  more  not 
lefs  than  a  dired  lib.  To  prove  it  geneially.  let  us  refer  to  the  divifioa 
nitjtled  "  DmuJUc  and  Cohnial  Poiittcs/'  It  coniains  only  28  articles:; 
while  it  IS.  known  that  the  political  pamphlets  and  trads  pnblilhed  only  be« 
tween  May  and  September,  amounted  to  tri,jle  that  number;  and  of  foaui 
of  which,  not  even  mentiomd  in  this  volume,  upwards  of  20,000  copiea 
w<re  diftributed.  It  was.  Sir/ as  you  doubtlefs  kiiow,  by  the  circulation 
of  tbofe  trails,  that  the  public  fpirit  was  fo  rapidly  aroufed  from  its  le- 
thargy, and  called  into  adion  5  but  Mr.  Airt.in,  with  his  friendly  predi^ 
ledi  m  for  the  *'bich  spirited  patriot,"  his  not  mentioned  any  of  th# 
articles  to  which  1  allude;  no,  not  even  byname.  General  aifertion,  bow« 
ever,  ia  at  bed  but  vague  and  indecifive :  let  me  then,  logically  come  to 
proof  pofitive  and  particular. 

In  the  month  of  Auguft,  1803,  I  publiflied,  at  my  own  expeace,  a  para* 
phlet,  entitled  the  ''  G^and Csntefi  delibeyately  cmjidered\  &c.  It  cotitained 
90  pages  of  clofe  print,  a  copper-plate  engraving '  of  the  words  and  mufic 
of  a^  war-fong,  and  was  fjld  for  Is.  with  a  large  allowance  to  thoie  who 
might  buy  it  for  diftribution.  My  o'^jed  in  publifhing  it  was  neither  that 
of  reputation  nor  emolument,  but  purely  patriotic.  Hence  Mr.  Arthuc 
Aikin  has  not  condefcemled  to  name  it  in  his  Annual  Review.  But  there 
Was  perhaps  a  reafon  for  the  oaaiffion.  It  was  1,  Sir,  who  in  the  fervour  of 
patriotifm,  dared  to  iiate,  in  terms  perhaps  rather  t  o  ^ong,  what  thoo« 
iands  of  my  countrynven  fecretly  wilh,  b'  t  will  not  venture  to  exprefs;  I» 
Sir,  dedared  in  the  pamphlet  allodad  to,  that  as  Buonaparte  was  to  all  in« 
tents  and  purpofes  a  rebel,  itould  be  proved  from  Vattel,  and  other 
Writers  on  the  laws  of  nations,  that  the  legitimate  foverdgn  of  France  might 
be  juttified  in  offinring  a  reward  for  his  head,  &c.  &c.     Nay,  more,  I  «• 

-     ^  Sef  AiTTi-JAcojiiy  B.svijlw.  t  Critical  ditto. 
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MISCELLANEOUS* 

PusssNT  Statb  of  TUI  P&SSf. 
TO  THE  EDITOR. 

TH£  public  look  to  you  (or  vigilance  and  for  important  informatioa  on 
the  national  afl^rs.  Our  danger  is  mod  imminent  from  the  wretched 
infufficiency  of  the  prefent  adminifcration/and  it  is/ureiy  high  time  for 
you  to  recommend  a  more  efficient  change,  with  all  your  wonted  patriotic 
force  and  energy.  Some  things  too  ought  to  be  made  public,  as  a-prelude 
to  due  enquiry.  The  ftmous  Stone  Expedition,  you  mult  have  heard,  ort* 
ginated  in  the  fertile  Jacobin  braini  of  the.  notorious  Mr.  Richard  Phillips! 
A  prettv  advifer  of  our  prime  minider  and  the  ^miralty  moft  truly! !  But 
the  ladder  of  advancement  of  this  outcait  of  jacobinifm  is  itiil  more  curious, 
if  that  may  be,  and  (hews  at  once  the-  meannefs  and  fycophancy  of  that 
profli^te  fet,  who  would  ruin  ariftocracy  or  populace  indiflferently  at 
their  intered  dire^ed.  The  following  particulars  came  to  me  from  the 
best  authority:  That  wretched  publication.  The  Public  Charadlers,  was 
P-*-s  engine,  and  he  fixed  on  a  man  of  ibme  ititereil,  and  not  unlike  him* 
felf  at  bottom  in  principle,  on  whom  he  might  work  by  fuliome  adulat.on. 
This  man  was  Arthur  ^foung ;  and  behold  philoiopher  Godwin^ '(of  late 
the  hackney-tool  of  P — )  was  employed  to  write  Y—- *s  life.  (See  the  vol. 
fer  1801-90  but  unacquainted  with  agriculture,  &c.  he  was  adiUed  by  a 
j  certain  renegado,  or  jacobin  par(bn,  whole  life  and  habits  I  purpofe 
ihortly  to  prei'ent,  not  only  to  you,  but  to  his  diocefan.  Young  catcned 
greedily  at  the  bait,  and  as  a  proof  of  it,  very  (bon  took  all  his  publi- 
cations out'of  the  Iwnds  of  his  old  friend  and  publiiher  Richardlou,  to 
put  them  into  the  hands  of  Phillips,  who  has  laughed  heartily  at  the  suc- 
vfiCt  of  his  manoiuvre.  Phillips,  as  has  been  laid,  probably,  through  the 
hrterexi  tf  A,  Ymmg  wiik  Ltrd  //— ^,  at  length  crept  up  to  the  potice  of  the 
minif^er,  who  it  is  confidently  laid,  hsL&  purchase  J  the  late  lupport  of  the 
Monthly  Magazine  at  a  very  extravagant  rate,  and  P.  is  looked  on  as  a 
man  whole  fortune  at  Court  is  certain.  Nay,  l>eing  a  bniy  and  inipoaug 
charader,  with  weak  people,  it  is  luppoled  not  improbable;  if  the  roimilry 
hold  their  ground,  that  he  may  flart  up  in  fome  place  of  ti  u)t.  Apropos, 
one  of  this  man's  wile  fchemes  foroe  years  ago,  was  to  have  Msntct  cm^ 
Atctmrs  as  high  as  St  Paul's  crofs,  in  fuch  number  as  to  dilperfe  the  thunder 
and  lightning  over  a  whole  diftrid ! ! ! 

No  minifier  ever  bought  up  the  Press  to  the  extent  Addington  has  done; 
the  natural  lefource  of  a  weak  mind.  To  fay  nothing  of  the  continent  and 
Ireland,  the  purcbafe  of  jncobin  prints  here,  has  coli  an  enormous  lum. 
The  purchale  of  the  Morning  Poll,  and  tilenctng  the  Courier,  coii  a  liitle 
Ibrtune ;  but  who  would  have  thought  of  the  New  Annual  Regifler  and 
the  Critical  Review !  they  have  had  handfome  douceurs  and  lil>cral  pro> 
Uffes ;  in  fed,  any  jacobin  application  has  been  invariably  luccersful. 
Ou^U^r  C^n  Hmse,  jffiril  21.  Clkxicus  Lonp. 

~  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

WE  underftand  Dr.  Bilfet  has  lately  turned  his  attention  to  theabfurdlties^ 
C»Sie^  and  mifcbiefs  of  methodifm,  with  the  view  of  making  them  the  fub* 
jeQ  of  a  novel.  ^ 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
WE  are  again  compelled,  by  the  preflure  of  temporary  matter^  to  onfit 
m  tariety  of  Mifcellaneotts  Communications. 


•ft* 


ANTl-JACOBIK 

Review  and  Magazine ; 


8Cc.  SCc.  eCc, 
Tot  JULY,  t864. 


lu  finitima  funt  fella  veris,  ut  in  praecipitem  locitin  non  debett  fe  f>pien« 
commhtere. 


ORIGINAL  CRiTtCISM. 

Life  0/ Geoffrey  bhaucer^  the  earfy  EngUJb  Pdet :  including  Mtmoirs  0/his 
near  Friend  and  Kin/man^  John  of  Gaunt  j  Duki  ofLancafter :  with 
Sketches  of  the  Manners^  Opinions^  Jrtiy  and  Literature  of  England 
in  the  Four/eefith  Century.  By  William  Godwin.  4to^  2  voh 
Pp.  about  1200.     3I.  133.  6d.    Phillips.     1803. 

WE  have  always  confidered  Mr.  Godwin  as  a  man  pofleflTed  oT 
endowments,  both  natural  and  acquiced,  by  the  proper  direc- 
tion and  application  of  which,  he  might  have  raifed  himfelf  to  aa 
eminent  rank  in  the  republic  of  letters,  and  become  difiinguiOied  as  a 
ufeful,  as  well  as  an  agreeable,  writer.  His  original  talents  areof  no 
mean  account  $  for,  in  all  his  publications,  he  difplays  the  charaders 
of  a  thinking,  vigorous,  and  compreheniive  mind.  He  is  likewile 
capable  of  clofe  attention,  of  accurate  difcrimination,  and  of  patient 
reiearch.  His  attainments  in  learning  and  general  knowledge  are  evi« 
dently  refpefiable ;  and  what  he  knows  he  is  well  qualified  to  com^ 
municatc  in  a  manly,  impreflive,  and  energetic  ftile.  With  this  opi-» 
nion  of  Mr.  G.'s  abilities,  we  have  often  lamented  that,  by  fome  per- 
verfe  obliquity  of  choice,  he  ibould  have  confecrated  his  hours  of 
ftudy  to  purfuiu  which,  inAead  of  conciliating  general  favour,  hav# 
rendered  him  an  obje£t  of  marked  difiike  to  all  the  fober  and  well'* 

;rincipled  part  of  the  kingdom.     His  *<  Enquiry  concerning  Political 
uftice/*  confpicuous  as  it  certainly  was  for  acuteneTs  of  remark  and 
depth  of  inveftigation,  yet  difcovered  ib  depraved  an  attachment  to 
paradox,  fo  ropiantic  a  turn  for  extravagant  reverie,  and  a  fpirit  of 
fuch  determined  hoftility  to  all  the  moft  falutary  exifting  inftitutions 
NO.  Lxxixit    VOL,  xvin;  Q^  of 
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of  Civil  fociety,  that  the  author  was  very  generally^  and  not  without 
reafon,  regarded  not  only  as  a  wild  and  vifionary,  but  as  a  highly  dan* 
gerous  and  mifchievQus  writer.  Some  other  of  his  produdlons,  pro- 
fefll'dly  defigned  fi6.hold  up  to  cur  View^  as  models  of  uncommonly 
dignified  worth,  and  of  laudable  imitation,  char^flers  and  adions 
which  infulted,  at  once,  the  mod  ficmly  eftablifhed  maxims  of  morals, 
and  the  fentimsmr of  every  civilized- ftate^  as  well  as  the  religion  ;(nd 
laws  of  his  country,  we  willingly  paf3  over  without  particular  obfcr« 
vation.  The  Britifli  public  has  fairly  appreciated  their  merits;  and 
we  wtlh  not  to  wage  a  war  of  a^gi^flion,  with  the  memory  of  the 
dead.  But  we  were  highly  gratined  when  we  underftood  that  this 
able  writer  had,  at  length,  relolved  to  employ  his  learned  leifure  on  a 
rubje£^,  from  which  he  might  acquire  reputation  to  himfelf,  while, 
at  the  &me  time,  he  might  convey  to  others  both  ufeful  inftrudioa 
and  elegant  amufement.  And  our  gratification  was  fenfibly  increafed, 
when  we  found,  on  perufing  the  work  before  us,  fo  little  to  blame^ 
and  fo  much  to  coftimend.  The  book  does  credit  to  the  author's  ca- 
pacity, and,  {which  we  deem  a  confideration  of  much  greater  confe* 
quence)  in  general,  to  \he  reftitude  of  his  principles.  We  do  not 
mean  to  fay  that  all  the  pofitions  and  refle&ions  contained  in  it  are 
unexceptionable ;  fqr,  in  the  progrefs  of  our  remarks,  we  fhall  meet 
with  feveral  of  an  oppofite  defcription.  But  we  are  happy  to  obferve 
that  Mr.  G.'t  notions,  on  the  whole,  appear  to  be  greatly  altered,  and 
altered  for  the  better.  He  will  not,  we  are  perfuaded,  regard  \ty  from 
us,  as  a  (Ijght  expreflion  of  efteem  and  good  will,  if  we  take  the  li* 
berty  to  congratulate  him  on  the  change. 

If  it  {hould  be  deemed  an  imputation  on  Mr.  G/s  good  fenfe  that 
he  fuiFered  himfelf,  like  many  others,  to  be  feduced  by  thofe  plaufibie 
and  fpecious,  but  delufive  and  unfubftantial,  theories,  of  which  the 
French  revolution  may  juftly  be  regarded  as  partly  the  caufe  and  partly 
the  efFeft,  it  is  furely  hohourable  to  profit  by  experience,  and  to  rc- 
linqulih  fpeculations  which,  when  reduced  to  pra£lice,  have  within 
the  fliort  fpace  of  fifteen  years,  inflided  fuch  mifery  on  the  human 
race  as  baffles  calculation.  At  the  prefenc  moment,  when  all  the  en- 
lightened precepts  and  generous  efforts  of  our  wife  phifofophers  and 
benevolent  phiianthropifts,  which  were  not  onlv  to  abolifh  the  reign 
of  fuperftition,  prejudice,  and  ^efpoiifm,  but  to  fix,  for  ever,  the  em- 
pire of  reafon,  liberty,  and  happinefs,  have  terminated  in  the  elevation 
of  a  bloody  Corfican  adventurer,  in  comparifon  with  whom  Nero  and 
Caligula  Were  faints,  to  the  title  of  "  His  Moft  Chriftian  MajeRy^ 
the  Emperor  of  the  French,"  with  powers  really  undefined,  and  even 
circumlciibed  by  no  cuftomary  forms,  it  is  time  for  mankind  to  awaken 
from  thofe  delirious  dreams  of  innovation,  which,  to  cool  by  flanders^ 
betrayed,  from  the  firft,  unequivocal  fymptoms  of  moral  derangement. 
It  is  mortifying,  certainly,  to  the  pride  of  human  fagacity  and  forc- 
fight,  to  compare  the  efFedls  of  this  dreadful  ^evolution  with  the  fafci- 
nating  prophecies  of  univerfal  felicity,  which  ufliered  in  its  firft  ap» 
pearance  in  the  world.    How  often  have  we^  fince,  with  melancholy 

dejedion. 


Godwin'^  Life  and  Age  of  Chaucer.  2^3 

dcje^Ion^  recoIIeAed  the  following  rhapfody  of  Dr.  Price,  which  was 
uttered  on  the  4th  of  November  1789,  and  which  was  bailed,  by  a 
numerous  parry  among  us,  as  uttered  by  the  voice  of  infpiration  it- 

"  What  an  eventful  period  is  thin !"  faid  the  hoary  headed  preacher. 
"  1  am  thankful  that  I  have  Jived  to  fee  it ;  and  1  could  aimoll  (a\\  *  l/^rJ, 
now  letted  thou  Oy  servant  eLjiart^iu  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  sahation.' 
I  have  Jived  to  lee  a  diffuhon  of  knowledge,  which  has  undermined  fu per- 
dition and  error.  I  have  lived  to  fee  the  rights  of  men  better  undertiood 
than  ever;  and  nations  panting  for  jiberly,  which  feemed  to  have  loff  the 
idea  of  it.  I  have  lived  to  fee  thirty  millions  of  people,  indignant  and  re- 
folute,  fpurning  at  ilavery,  and  demanding  liberty  with  an  irrciiftible  voice; 
their  king  Ud  in  triumjih,  and  an  arbitrary  monarch  furrcndering  himfelf  to 
his  fubjeds.  After  fliaring  in  tlie  behetit  of  one  revolution,  I  have  been 
fpared  to  be  a  witnefs  to  two  other  revolutions,  both  glorious.  And  now, 
metbinks,  I  fee  the  ardour  fur  liberty  catching  and  Ipreading ;  a  general 
amendment  beginning  in  human  atlairs ;  the  dominion  of  kings  changed  fur 
tlie  dominion  of  laws  ;  and  the  dominion  of  priefts  giving  way  to  the  do- 
minion of  reafon  and  confcience." 

"  Be  encouraged,  all  ye  friends  of  freedom,  and  writers  in  its  defence  ! 
The  times  are  aufpicious.  Your  labours  have  not  been  in  vain.  Behold 
kingdoms,  admonilhed  by  you,  ilarting  iromi  deep,  and  claiming  juflice  from 
their  oppreffors  !  Behold  the  light  you  have  iiruck  out,  after  letting  Ame- 
rica free,  reflected  to  France,  and  there  kindled  into  a  blaze  that  lays  del- 
potifm  in  aflies,  and  warms  and  ilUminates  Europe !" 

We  cannot  help  wifhing  that  the  life  of  the  preacher  had  been  far- 
ther prolonged,  that  he  might  have  witneiTed  the  full  completion  of 
his  prophecy  in  the  blcfled  eiFcds  which  his  darling  revolution  hat 
produced  on  Europe.  In  the  genial  warmth  and  chearful  illumina- 
tion which  (he  has  derived  from  it,  he  would,  doubtlefs,  have  rejoiced.  ' 
A  fenfibic  writer,  indeed,  who,  at  the  time,  publi(hed  ftridurcs  on  Dr. 
Price's  Difcourfe,  affirmed  that  '*  thirty  millions  pf  infurgcnts,  on 
whatever  occafion,  and  a  king  led  in  triumph,  could  be  an  objcS  of 
delight  only  to  a  barbarian.''  The  affirmation  roufed  the  patriotic 
zeal  of  the  Monthly  Reviewers,  who  gave  a  full  expofition  of  the 
principles  of  their  party,  by  fimply  afking  whether  the  author,  when 
he  made  this  aflcrtion,  "wrote  like  a  true  whig  f"  for  fuch  wat 
the  fignaturc  which  he  had  adopted.  But  with  regard  to  Dr.  Price, 
fetting  every  moral  coniideration  afide,  what  opinion  mud  every  man 
now  entertain  of  the  penetration  of  that  diflTenting  dabbler  in  politics 
when  placed  in  oppofition  to  that  of  Edmund  Burke  !  whofe  warn- 
ings againft  the  frenzy  of  innovation  we  \vere  taught  to  defpife,  as  the 
interefted  ravings  of  a  man  )vho  had  fold  himfelf  to  be  the  flave  of 
dcfpotifm,  for  a  paltry  penfion  of  1500I.  a  year.  Ytt  hardly  one  of 
this  great  man's  predictions  has  failed  of  its  accomphlhment ;  and 
never  furely,  in  any  inftance,  was  more  clearly  feen  the  difference 
between  the  practical  wifdom  of  an  enlightened  ftatefman,  and  the 
chimerical  fancies  of  a  difafFc£led  fpeculatifl,  though  otherwife  a  man 
of  z,  cultivated  mind^ 

0^2  N  But 
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But  td  return  from  this  digreffion,  if  fucb  it  muft  be  called^  into 
which  we  were  irrefiftiblv  led  by  refleSing  on  a  fcrics  of  events,  on^ 
which  we  never  can  refleft  without  feeling  fenfations  of  the  moft  pain  - 
ful  kind;  we  can  affure  our  readers  that,  in  the  work  before  us,  Mr, 
<j.  has  prepared  for  them  a  rich  entertainment,  of  which  the  ingre- 
dients are  equally  fubftantial,  and  pleafing  to  the  tafte.  The  fubjeA 
of  his  book  is  fplendid  in  itfelf,  and  lieccflarily  involves  a  variety  of 
topics,  every  one  of  which  muft  be  interefting  to  an  Engliihman. 
Chaucer,  befides  his  powers  of  genius,  is  the  father  of  our  poetry,  and 
the' founder  of  our  language.  "  No  one  man,"  as  our  author  ob- 
ferves,  «' in  the  hi  (lory  of  human  intelled,  ever  did  more  than  was 
efFeded  by  the  finglc  mind  of  Chaucer."  (Prcf.  p.  vii.)  The  fol- 
lowing extra£l  fully  explains  the  views  by  which  the  author  was 
aduated. 

^  "  The  firft  and  dire6l  object  of  this  work  is  to  crc6t  a  monument  io  his 
[Chaucer's]  name,  and,  as  far  as  (he  writer  was  capable  of  doin^  it,  to  pro-. 
duce  au  intercfling  and  aipo^ng  book  in  modem  Englifli,  enablmg  the  rea- 
der, who  might  llirink  from  the  labour  of  maftering  the  phrateology  of 
Chaucer,  to  do  juftice  to  his  iliuHrious  countryman.  It  feemed  probable 
alfo  that,  if  the  author  were  fuccefsful  in  making  a  popular  woilc,  many 
might,  by  its  means,  be  induced  to  fludy  the  language  of  our  anceflors,  and 
the  elements  and  hiflory  of  our  vernacular  fpeech :  a  ftudy  at  leaft  as  im- 
proving as  that  of  the  language  [languages]  of  Greece  and  [ofj  Rome.*' 

"  A  further  idea,  which  was  continually  prefent  to  the  mind  of  the  au- 
thor while  writing,  obvioufly  contributed  to  ^ive  animation  to  his  labours, 
and  importance  to  his  undertaking.  The  full  and  complete  life  of  a  poet 
would  include  an  extenfive  furvey  of  the  manners^  the  opinions,  the  arts, 
and  the  literature,  of  the  age  in  wnich  the  poet  lived.  This  is  the  only  way  j 
in  which  we  can  become  truly  acquainted  with  his  mind,  and  the  caufes 
which  made  him  what  he  was.  We  mud  obferve  what  Chaucer  felt  and 
faw,  how  he  was  educated,  what  fpecies  of  learning  he  purfued,  and  wliat 
were  the  objedls,  the  events,  and  the  perfons  fuccemvely  prefented  to  his 
view,  before  we  can  flridly  and  ohilofophically  underfland  his  biography.  . 
To  delineate  the  (late  of/£nglana,  fuch  as  Chaucer  faw  it,  in  every  point 
ef  view  in  which  it  can  be  delineated,  is  the  fubje^l  of  this  book/' 

"  But,  while  engaged  in  this  fludy,  the  reader  may  expe^  to  gain  an 
additional  advantage,  befide  that  of  under /land  inj^  the  poet.  If  the  know- 
ledge of  contemporary  objects  is  the  biography  of  Chaucer,  the  cunverfe  of 
the  propofition  will  alfo  be  true,  andthe  biography  of  Chaucer  will  be  (he 
pidure  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  literary,  politicaf,  and  domellic  hidory  of 
our  country.  The  perfon  of  Chaucer  may,  in  this  view,  be  conlidered  as 
the  central  figure  in  a  mifcellaneous  painting,  giving  unity  and  individual 
application  to  the  otherwife  disjointed  particuUrs  with  which  the  canvas  is 
diverfified.  No  man  of  moral  fentiment,  or  of  tafte,  will  affirm  that  a  mo*c 
becoming  central  figure  to  the  delineation  of  England  in  the  fourteenth 
century  can  be  found,  than  the  Englifhman  who  gives  name  to  thefe  vo- 
lumes."   (Pref.  Pp.  vii.— ix.) 

We  conceived  ourfelves  bound,  in  juftice  to  Mr.  G.  to  place  thit 
excra£l  before  our  readers^  that  they  might  clearly  underftand  what  he 
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meant  to  perform:  for  be  has,  with  fingular  flippancy,  we  think,  been 
cenfured  for  executing  precifely  what  he  undercook:.  The  Edinburgh 
Reviewers,  who,  agreeably  to  their  very  appropriate  motto^  ^^  Judex 
damnatur  cum  necens  ab/olvitur^**  in  order  to  avoid  damnation  them- 
ielves,  feem  determined  to  damn  almoft  every  author  who  comes  be- 
fore their  tribunal,  inform  us  that  ^^  the  reader  will  learn,  with  ad- 
miration, that  Mr.  William  Godwin's  two  quarto  volumes  contain 
hardly  the  veftige  of  an  authenticattd  itSt  concerning  Chaucer,  which 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  eight  pages  of  Meflrs.  Thomas  Tyrwhitt 
asd  George  Ellis.''  They  then  find  a  very  fortunate  and  apt  occafioiv 
for  a  difplay  of  their  wit,  in  favouring  us  with  an  excellent  fetof  in- 
ftniAions  delivered  by  Cervantes  for  the  ufe  of  book-makers:  from 
which  infiru£iions  they  aiFe£t  to  fuppofe  that  Mr.  G.  derived  no  fmall 
advantage.  «*  Nay,  \o  well,"  they  fay,  **  has  Mr.  Godwin  profited 
by  thefe  inflrudions,  that  the  incidents  of  Chaucer's  life,  ferving  as  a 
fort  of  thread  upon  which  to  firing  his  multifarious  digreflions,  bear  v 
the  fame  proportion  to  the  book  that  the  alphabet  does  to  the  Ency* 
clopeedia,  or  the  texts  of  a  volume  of  fermons  to  the  fermons  them* 
Iclvea."  But  had  thefe  merry  critics  taken  time  to  tefle£l,  they  would 
cafily  have  feen  that  their  witty  remarks  are  nothing  to  the  purpbfe, 
•  and,  indeed,  that  perfons  of  candid  minds»  inftead  of  being  delighted 
with  their  wit,  would  infallibly  be  difgufied  with  their  petulance. 
The  aim  of  Mr.  G.  was  to  write  an  inftrudive  and  intereitin^  book, 
of  which  Chaucer  might  be, regarded  as  the  principle  of  unity,  pre^ 
cifely  as  Achilles  is  of  the  Iliad.  If  he  has  been  fuccefsful,  his  rea- 
ders, notwithftanding  the  wife  admonitions  of  the  Edinburgh  Review^ 
will  not.  We  think,  be  tempted  to  thrOw  his  work-afide,  merely  be- 
caufe  he  has  told  us  of  Chaucer  nothing  but  what  is  with  certainty 
.  known. 

Mr.  G.  modefily  fays  that  he  can  pretend  to  have  written  qnly  a 
fiiperiicial  work :  tor  that  he  came,  in  a  manner,  a  novice  to  his  pre- 
fent  undertaking.  But  he  was  defirous  of  convincing  his  countrymen 
that  there  exifted  mines  of  inftrudion  and  delight,  with  which  they 
bad  hitherto  little  acquaintance.  It  was  his  purpofe  to  produce  a 
work  of  a  new  fpecies.  **  Antiquities,"  he  obfervesg  '*  have  too  ge- 
nerally been  regarded  as  the  province  of  men  of  cold  tempers  and 
fterile  imaginations,  writers  who,  by  their  phlegmatic  and  defultory 
induftry,  have  brought  difcredit  upon  a  fcience,  which  is,  perhaps  be« 
yond  all  others,  fraught  with  wifdom,  moral  inflrudion,  and  inteU 
ledual  improvement."*  (Pref,  p.  x.)  He  was  anxious  to  conned 
with  this  department  of  literature  a  degree  of  intereft  proportioned  to 
its  utility.  He  was  anxious  to  dived  it  of  that  dry,  ungainly,  and 
repulfive  form,  in  which  many  profefled  antiquaries  contrive  to^exhi- 
bit  it.  This  is  evidently  the  import  of  the  following  fentencc,  in 
which,  however,  we  conceive  that  the  author's  meaning  is  not  hap- 
pily exprefTed.  •*  It  was  my  wifb,  had  my  power  held  equal  pace 
with  my  firong  inclination,  to  carry  the  workings  of  fancy,  and  the  fpirit 
of  philofophy  into  the  invefligation  of   ages  paft."   (P.  xi.)    The 
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pbriife  of  **  carrying  the  workinis  if  fancy  into  the  inyeftigittion.  of  p^ft 
ages,"  IS  apt  to  convey  the  idea  o^  fubfcituting  fidion  for  fad,  and 
fable  for  ^ell  authenticated  narration.  But  this  was  far  f;om  being 
Mr.  G/s  intention,  though  he  has,  now  and  then,  we  confefs,  fome- 
what  freely  indulged  his  imagination  in  figuring  what,  on  particular 
occafions,  he  fuppofes^  mufl  have  been  the  feelings  and  reiSedtipns  of 
Chaucer,  and  of  his  contemporaries.  The fe  workings  of  the  author's 
fancy,  however,  are  fairly  and  uniformly  given  as  fucn^  fo  that^  what- 
ever opinion  may  be  .formed  of  their  value,  concerning  which  different 
tninds  will  think  dtfierently,  do  reader  is  in  any  danger  of  being  der 
ceived  by  them. 

We.arc  rather  difpofed  to  lament  that  Mr.  G.  (hould  have  fuflFtred 
himfelf  to  mention  wkh  fo  little  refpe£l  the  names  of  his  predeceflbrs^ 

Particularly  that  of  Tyrwhitt,  the  ingenious  editor  of  the  Cantetbui'y. 
"ales.  **  The  faQ  is,  however,"  he  fays,  "  that  this  editor  made  no, 
exertions  as  to  the  hiftory  of  the  poet,  but  contented  himfelf  with 
examining  what  other  biographers  had  related,  and  addmg  a  few  me- 
morandums taken  from  Rymer's  manufcript  colle£tions,  now  in  the 
Britifli  Mufeum.  He  has  not,  in  a  fmgie  inftance,  rcforted  to  the 
national  repofitories  in  which  our  records  arc  preferved/'  (P.  xii.) 
Mr.  G.  feems,  certainly,  here  to  have  forgotten,  what  he  himfelf  had 
quoted  only  in  the  preceding  page,  the  declaration  o^  Mr.  Tyrwhitt^ 
that  he  had  once  the  intention  of  v^riting  4  formal  life  of  Chaucer; 
but  that,  after  a  reafonable  waflc  of  time  and  pains  in  fsarching  for 
materials,  he  found  that  he  muft  relinquifh  his  defign.  In  fearching 
for  materials  in  the  national  repofitories,  our  author  informs  u;5  that 
he  himfelf  was  indefatigable.  But  he  (hould  have  recollected  how 
}ittle  that  fearch  has  enabled  him  to  add  to  our  knowledge  of  the  per^- 
fonal  hi flory  of  Chaucer.  To*  this,  indeed,  it  were  un reafonable  to 
exped  that  much  can  be  added  ;  and  it  was  not  quite  fair,  we.con* 
ceive,  in  Mr.  G.  to  compare  his  own  labours  with  thofe  of  Mr.  Tyr- 
whitt, fince,  the  obje£l  pujfued  by  each  being  different,  the  legithnate 
claims  to  commendation  in  each  muft  be  altogether  of  a  different 
kirid. 

As  our  author  proceeded,  he  found  his  materials  growing  under  his 
hands,  and  was  conllrained  to  contract  the  latter  part  of  his  plan. 
For  though  he  himfelf,  he  fays,  enamoured  of  hisfubjciSl,  might  have 
thought  no  number  of  pages  or  of  volumes  too  much  for  its  develope- 
ment,  it  was,  by  no  means,  impoflible  that  puichafcrs  and  readers 
might  be  of  another  opinion.  He  fubmitted,  therefore,  to  the  decifion 
of  bis  bookfeller,  who  afTured  him  that  two  quarto  volumes  were  as 
xnuch  as  the  public  would  allow  the  title  of  his  work  to' authorize. 
Lefs,  he  thinks  however,  is  Joft  by  this  comprefliori,  than  he  was,  at 
iirft,  apt  to  imagine.  A  principal  end  which  he  had  in  view  was  to 
colleft  thofe  particulars  of  contemporary  manners,  literature,  and 
ftory,  which  contributed  to  make  Chaucer  what  he  was.  Of  thcfe  a 
very  ample  furvey  is  given  for  fifty- fcven  years  of  the  poet's  life  ;  and, 
of  courfe,  we  have  the  lefs  reafon  to  1  egret  that  the  narrative  is  con- 
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traded  for  the  remaining  fifteen.  In  one  refped,  however,  this  ne- 
ceflary  abridgment  has  been  attended  with  material  dlfadvamage  to  the 
reader.  No  parts  of  Mr.  Godwin's  book  are  more  valuable  than 
thofe  which  are  employed  in  a  critical  analylis  of  our  venerable  poet's 
principal  works.  Theft  effays,  in  truth,  are  eminently  diftinguifhed 
by  foundnefs  of  judgment  and  juftnefs  of  tafte.  They  arc,  confe- 
quentlv,  not  more  creditable  to  the  author  than  improving  to  the  rea- 
der. Mr.  G.  however,  has  been  conftrained  to  omit  the  analyfis  of 
the  Canterbury  Tales,  and  the  attempt  to  trace  the  defccnt  of  thefe 
tales  through  preceding  and  contemporary  writers.  But  when  we  re- 
coiled that  the  Canterbury  Tales  were  the  laft  ind  the  neareft  to  perfec- 
tion of  Chaucer's  pfoduflions,  we  are  ferioufly  forry  that  fo  important  an 
ominion  fhould  have  been  occafioncd  by  any  caufe,  efpccially  by  what 
we  cannot  but  confider  as  a  want  of  due  attention,  in  our  author,  to 
the  original  arrangement  of  his  gerieral  p!art.  '  And  we  are  more  con- 
cerned, on  Mr.  G.'s  account,  for  the  manner  in  which  he  endeavour^ 
to  confole  us  for  the  lofs  fuftained  by  this  want  of  attejuion,  than  we 
arc,  on  our  own  account,  for  the  lois  itfelf.  **  This  part;**  he  fays, 
**  of  Chiiucer's  works  has  already  been  rfibft  ftudied  and  illuftrated  ; 
and  the  edition  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  though  the  produftion  of  fuch  an 
antiquary  as  has  above,  been  defcribed,  has  enough  of  judgmfcfnt  anii 
knowledge  to  form  fome  excufe  for  the  writer  who  declines,  to  le- 
comment  on  the  fame  woik."  (P.  xiv.)  This  language  is  neither 
generous  nor  juft.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  was  an  accurate  and  ufcful  writer, 
to  whofe  labours  the  public  are  under  great  obligation^  \  ;lnd  we  know 
Dot  by  whom  our  ingenious  author  expeft^  to  be*jiraited  for  having 
fpoken  of  him  in  this.difparaging  ftile.  ..      . .    • 

The  following  notice  is  of  great  importance,  zxA  we  ftrongly  T{j- 
commend  it  to  every  writer  religioufly  to  follow  .Mr.  G.'s  example. 
**  Throughout  this  publkati©n,  care  has  been  taken  to  tnake  no  re- 
ference to  any  book  which  has  riot  been  aSually  confulted,  and  the 
reference  verified  by  infpedion.**  (P.  xv.)  Of  the/^alue  which  fuch  • 
care  confers  on  a  work  the  mere  reader  fot  amufementcan  have  no 
conception.  He  has  feldom  either  occafion  or  wifli  to  examine  au- 
thorities. But  to  thofe  who  are  defirous  to  fife  a  fubjedl  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  efpecially  to  thofe  who  write  for  the  public,  an  accurate  re- 
ference to  the  fourccs  of  information  i?,  unqucft»onably,  one  of  the 
higheit  merits  which  a  book  can  poflefs.  It  is  an  excellence  too 
which  every  author,  provided  .he  means  to  deal  fairly  by  his  readers^ 
has  within  his  reach.  As  to  writers  who  crowd  thrir  margins  with 
loofe  and  general  references  to  the  titles  of  books  into  which  they  have 
never  looked,  ihey  are  too  defpicable  for  either  cenfure  or  praife.  Biit 
when  authors  have  bond  fide  had  recourfe,  for  inftruflion  on  any  par- 
titular  point,  to  the  labours  of  their  predeceff)rs,  it  is  furely  eary  to 
point  out  to  the  reader,  with  exaflnefs  and  prccifion,  the  place  where 
fuch  inftru^tion  is  to  be  found.  The  pleafure  and  advantage  arifing 
from  this  commendable  praftice  can  be  properly  eftimated  only  by 
thofe  who,  with  ui,  ,have  experienced  the  irritating^  vexation  arifing 
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from  a  difFerent  one.  We  know  few  things^  indeed,  more  triily  irri* 
fating  thaa  to  hunti  with  much  trouble  and  lofs  of  time,  for  paUages^ 
apparently  of  very  great  confequence,  which  we  find  it,  at  iaft,  im« 
poflible  to  difcover. 

\  For  writing  a  detailed  and  fatisfa&bry  account  of  this  great  poet 
fo  fcanty  are  the  materials,  that  we  can  hardly  he  faid  to  know,  with 
any  thing  like  certainty,  the  year  of  his  birth.  Thexifual  date  alHgned 
(o  it  18  13^8.  This  date  Mr.  Tyrwhttt  fuppoles  to  have  been  fenled 
from  fome  infcription  on  his  tomb  (lone,  fignifying  that  he  died  i|i 
1400,  at  t^e  age  of  72.  Unfortunately  the  original  infcription  on  his 
tomb  in  Weftniinfter  Abbey,  which  is  faid  by  Leiand  to  have  been 
placed  there  b)  William  Cuxcun,  the  father  of  the  £neli(h  Prefs,  haa 
\%:n  long  obliterated.  In  1556,  Nicholas  BrigVam,  h^infelf  a  learned  , 
man  and  a  poet,  ercdlfd  a  more  fumptuous  qaonument  to  the  memory 
ol  Chaucpr,  from  which  we  learn  that  he  died  the  25th  of  O^obcr 
1400.  The  date  of  his  birth  does  not  feem  to  be  given  y  and  whe- 
ther Brigham's  infcription  was  tranfcribed  from  Caxton's  we  are  left 
to  conjecture.  Leiand,  the  m(  ft  early  biographer  of  Chaucer,  fays 
that  be  **  <yas  known  and  beloved  for  his  virtues  by  Richard  IL  arid 
that  the  iame  qualities  proved  hif  ftrongeft  recopifnendation  to  Henry 
}V.  and  his  Ipn  who  conquered  f  ranee. '^  This  account  would  in)* 
piy,  that  the  poet  was  boiti  at  Icaft  30  years  later  than  he  is  generally 
uiKleritpod  to  have  been;  and,  therefore,  fubfequent  writers  h^ve  agreed 
to  prefer  the  authority  of  the  epitaph,  which  reprefents  him  as  having 
died  in  the  (^ond  year  of  Henry  IV.  Indeed  Leland's  account,  aa 
our  author  obierves,  is  in  irreppncileable  oppofition  with  the  moft  au-»  ' 
tbentic  records  and  documents  of  t)ie  knowp  events  of  his  life. 

Sp<^ght,  whofe  editioii  of  Chancer  Vaf  publiihed  in  15979  appears 
to  have  been  the  {irft  who  yentured  tp  afllgn  the  period  of  Chaucer's 
birth.  Whether,  for  j^xing  on  the  year  1328,  he  had  any  other 
grounds  than  a  jpomparifon  pf  Brigham's  infcription  with  the  above 
paflage  pf  Lelaod,  we  are  unable  tp  pronounce.  It  is  evident  from 
the  poet'a  own  work^  that  he  lived  to  an  advanced  age.  Arid  as  Spegbt's 
ilaiement  is  fu|lci^ntly  confiftept  with  the  notices  furnifhed  by  the 
works  theqnfelves,  it  may  as  well  be  admitted  where  no  further  in- 
formation can  be  obtained Y  Mr.  G.,  however,  has  difcovered  a  docu- 
ment, which  teti^tf  in  its  ^onfequenc^s,  to  bring  the  date  of  Chaucer^s 
birth  into  queflipn.  It  is  a  depofition  of  Chaucer  himfelf  in  a  caufe 
of  chivalry  between  Sir  Kichard  Grofvenour  and  Sir  Richard  Le 
Scrope,  concerning  their  armorial  bearings,  which  is  preferved  among 
the  records  in  the  Towef,  and  of  which  our  author  was  favoured  with 
an  authenticated  copy  by  Francis  Townfend,  Efq.  Windfor  Herald. 
In  this  inftrument,  which  is  dated  the  19th  of  Oflober  13S6,  Chaucer 
is  ftated  to  be  *^  of  (he  age  of  40  years  and  upvifardS|  and  to  have 
borne  arms  27  years."  But,  if  the  receiied  chronology  6f  his  life  be 
right,  he  was,  at  that  time,  not  40,  but  58  years  of  age. 

On  ths  document  Mr.  G.  has  written  an  ingenious  diflertation» 
^bjch  is  prcfuced  tp  the  ijrft  volume  pf  bis  work,    Confiruing  ^^  40 
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jreaft  old  and  upwards/'  to  mean  42*  the  birth  of  Chaucer  would 
thua  be  brought  down  to  1344.  This  date  may  be  thought  more  con* 
fermable  than  the  other  to  the  defignation  of  diUHus  vaUttus  nofier^  in 
a  grant  of  a  penfion  conferred  on  the  poet,  in  1367.  VaUttus  is  cx- 
•  plained  by  Ducange  **niagnatis  fitius,  qui  necdum  milicare  cingulum 
erat  cohfei  utus,"  and  the  appellation  is,  undoubtedly,  more  iuiied  to 
a  youth  of  23  than  to  a  man  of  3Q.  But  this  argument  is  completely 
refuted  by  the  depofition  itfclf.  For  there  Chaucer  informs  us  that, 
in  1386,  he  had  ali:eady  borne  arms  2f  years,  that  is  ever  fince  the 
year  1359- 

It  occurred  to  our  author  that  ibe  age  to  be  mentioned  in  a  deposi- 
tion of  this  kind  did  not  demand  any  particular  accuracy,  and  that 
nothing  was  requifite.  but  that  the  P^rCon  Ihould  be  of  an  age  fufficient 
to  make  him  a  credible  wttnefs.  This,  we  think,  is  the  true  folu« 
tioii  of  the  cafe^  The  poet  was  giving  evidence  of  a  fa£l  which  had 
happened  27  years  before,  and,  therefore,  it  was  of  importance  to  be 
*afceruined  that,  tit  the  time  of  its  happening,  he  was  iM>t  below  13 
years  of  age.  Still,  however,  it  may  be  deemed  unaccountable  that 
Chaucer,  at  the  age  of  58,  (hould  afFefl  to  pafs  for  a  man  of  about  40. 
If  what  is  fuggefted  in  the  following  paflage  (hould  not  fattsfy  our 
readers,  we  confefs  that  we  have  nothing  better  to  offer.  And  if  for 
Chaucer's  wiihing  to  appear  younger  than  he  was,  Mr,  G.  fhouid  be 
accufed  of  affigning  a  caufe  which  bears  hard  on  the  edod  fenfe  of 
both  fexea,  as  well  as  on  their  integrity,  we  have  certainly  no  apology 
to  make,  for  him  but  that  he  has  bluntly  advanced  what  every  day  s 
experience  proves  to  be  true. 

*'  Ladly,  we.may  conceive  that  fuch  an  underftatement  of  Chaacer'^  age 
might  be  didated  by  a  fantiment  of  vanity,  Chaucer,  with  all  his  wonder- 
fal  endowments  was  a  man ;  and  it  is  incident  lo  peifaaps  one  half  of  man- 
kind, particularly  of  that  part  of  our  fpecies  who  are  accuftoroed  to  aflbciate 
with  the  opulent  and  refined,  when  advanced  beyond  the  middle  period  of 
human  life,  to  be  thought  willing  to  be  younger  than  the)  are.  Chaucer 
was  a  courtier;  and  was  not  witnout  fome  c^ontaffion  of  the  folly  of  cour- 
tiers. Though  now  an  old  man,  and,  as  we  (lialihereafter  fee,  a prifoner, 
embarrafled  in  his  circum fiances,  and  not  without  fome  reafons  to  fear  for 
his  life,  he  felt  like  an  antiquated  belle,  and  did  not  fee  why,  when  it  was 
of  no  importance  to  (he  fubfiance  of  his  teHiraony,  he  (hould  confefs  that  he 
had  paired  his  eighth  clima&eric.*'    (Differt.  P|!».  xxvii.  xxviii.) 

Bpt  that,  in  1386,  Chaucer  was  only  about  40  yeirs  old,  feems  al- 
together incredible.  Two  of  his  moft  confiderable  poems,  <^  Chaucer's 
Dream,"  and  <^  the  Parliament  of  Birds,''  have  been  always  fuppofed, 
and,  by  our  author,  are  fhewn,  to  have  been  written  on  occafion  of  the 
€ourtJbip  and  marriagt  of  John  of  Gaunt  and  the  Princcfs  Blanche : 
that  is,  in  1358  and  1359.  If  from  the  depofition  we  infer  the  date 
of  his  birth,  Chaucer  was  then  only  14  and  15  years  of  age.  But 
with  fuch  a  fuppofition  the  merit  of  the  poems,  the  language,  the  ver- 
fification,  and,  above  all,  the  confidential  knowledge  which  they  dif« 
pla^  of  incidents  relating  to  fuch  a  pcrfonage  as  John  of  Gaunt,  are 

wholly 
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wholjy  incaptble  of  being  reconciled. '  Befides,  Lelatid  affirms  that 
*'  Chaucer  lived  to  the  period  of  grey  hairs,  and  at  lehpth  found  old 
age  his  grcatcft  difeafe.'*  This  cpuJd  hardly  1)e  faid  with  propriety  of 
a  pian  who,  fuppofing  him  to  h?ve  been  born  in  I344,  was  at  the  time 
of  his  death  in  1400,  only  fif^y-fix.  We  can  add,  however,  to  Le- 
land's  teftimony,  the  high  authority  of  a  contemporary  and  Yricnd-; 
G^wcr's  poem,  *'  De  ConfefSone  Amahtis,'"  appears,  from  the  work 
itfclf,  to  have  been  produced  in  the  16th  year  et  Richard  IL  In  this 
poem  Gower  fpeaks  thus* of  his  friend  : 

"  For  thy  [t/ierf/hxe],  tiowf  in  his  d^^es  olde. 

Thou  fliatt  him  teltell  this  meflage* 

That  hct  upon  hii  laUer  age^  \ 

To  set  an  euJe  of  all  his  nmrke. 

Do  make  his  Teflapient  of  Love.*' 

"  It  18  difficult,"  Mr.  G.  obfcrves,  "  to  conceive  an  evidence  more  for- 
cibly to- our  purpoCe  than  this.  According  to  the  recefved  chronology, 
Chaucer  was,  at  the  time  when  thefe  verfes  were  written,  64  or  65  '^e9X% 
of  age..  But,  if  he  was  born  in  1344,  he  was  only  48  or  49.  It  feems  im- 
pofTible  to  imagine  that  any  man,  fpeaking  of  his  friend  under  fifty  years  of 
a^e,  fliould  en>pIoy  fuch  terms,  and,  in  this  ungracious  w^},  give  him  his 
difcharge  from,  the  theatre  of  literature  and  life."    (DiflT.  P.  xxx.) 

Thi^  reafoning  is  corroborated  by  the  manner  in  which  Chaucer 
fpeaks  of  himfelf  in  his  poem>  intituled,  '*  The  Houfe  of  Fame.** 
From  this  poem  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has  concluded,  with  apparent  good 
reafon,  that  it  was  written  while  Chaucer  was  Comptroller  of.  the 
CuftomS)  from  1374  to  1386,  Taking  the  mean  of  this  period,  he 
will  have  been,  at  the  time  of  its  compofition,  by  the  received  com* 
putatiqn,  52  years  of  age  ;  by  the  date  inferred  from  his  depofuion 
only  36..  In  the  Houfe  of  Fame,  however,  his  celeftial  guide  propofes 
to  inftru(Sl  him  in  the  fcieiice  of  the  ftars.  The  propofal  he  declines^ 
alleging  "  For  I  am  olde;"  a  reafon  which  we  cannot  fuppofe  to  be 
alleged  by  a  man  only  36  years  of  age.  Oup  author,  we  therefore"* 
think,  is  perfcdtly  right,- when  he  **does  not,  in  this  cafe,  feel  him- 
self inclined  to  remove  the  old  land>marks,  and  fet  afide  the  date 
which  has  hitherto  always  been  received,  though  we  do  nqt  ex^cSly 
know  jthe  authority  on  which  it  is  founded."     (DiiT.  p.  xxxii.) 

Almoft  ail  that  we  can  know  of  the  early  part  of  our  poet's  life 
muft  be  gathered  from  a  fliort  pafliige  in  the  "  Tcflament  of  Love," 
which  is  in  thefe  words :  **  Alio  the  citye  of  London,  that  is  to  me  fo 
dere  ^nd  fwete,  in  which  I  was  forth  growen ;  and  more  kindely  love 
have  I  to  that  place^  than  to  any  other  in  yerth,  as  every  kindly  ere* 
ture  hath  full  appetite  to  that  place  of  bis  kindely  engendrure,  and  to 
wilne  refte  and  pece  in  that  ftedc  to  abide.''  This  paffage  is  peremp* 
tory  as  to  the  flace  of  his  birth :  for  he  calls  London  tluc  ^^  place  of 
hii  kindely  engendrure,'*  that  is,  of  his  natural  birth.     It  makes  it 

Srobable  alfo  that  London  was  the  fcene  of  his  early  years,  and  of  his 
rft  education  y  for  he  fays  that  there  he  was  "  forth  growen/'   And, 
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lis  he  is  here  affigoing  a  reafon  for  taking  a  part,  at  the  age  of  56,  in 
the  difputes  of  the  metropolis,  we  do  not  feem  entirely  unwarranted 
%o  infer  that  he  was  entitled,  by  his  birth,  to  the  privileges  of  a  ciii- 
zen.  We  may,  therefore,  conceive  him  to  have  been  born  in  a  fitua- 
tion  far  removed  from  indigence:  for,  in  the  14th  century,  the  wealth 
and  commerce'cf  London  weretxtremcly  refpcflable.  The  father  of 
Michael  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  Lord  Chancellor  to  Richard 
IL  was  a  merchant.  Ih  the  year  next  after  the  battle  of  Poitiers^ 
Henx^  Picard,  vintner,  or  wine- merchant,  gave  a  fumptuous  entertain- 
ment to  Edward,  king  of  England,  John,  king  of  France,  David^ 
king  of  Scots,  and  the  kingof  Cyprus,  which  is  curioufly  and  charac- 
terifticaUy  dcfcribed  b^  Stow,  under  the  year  I3S7-  I"  ^he  reign  of 
Richard  IL  Sir  Richard  Wittington,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  of  whom 
fo  many  romantic  traditions  remain,  rebuilt,  at  his  own  expence,  the 

Eiol  of  Newgate,  the  Library  of  the  Gray  Friais,  the  Hofpital  of 
ittle  St.  Bartholomew's,  and  a  College  near  St.  Paul's.  The  father 
of  jCbaucer  is  conjedured,  by  Spcght,  to  have  been,  like  Henry  Picard, 
a  wine-werchant,  or  merchant  of  the  vitnry. 

It  is  probable  that  in  London  Chaucer  received  the  firft  rudiments 
of  learning.  In  the  2d  chapter  of  his  book,  Mr.  G.  gives  a  curious 
rcvfev/  of  the  ftatc  of  learning  in  England  under  the  Norman  and 
Plantagenet  princes.  "  We  are,'*  he  obferves,  *^  extremely  apt  to 
put  the  cheat  upon  our  imaginations  by  the  familiar  and  indifcriminate 
life  [which^  we  make  of  the  terms,  *  the  dark,  and  the  barbarous  ages/* 
(P.  J  J.)  Thefe  terms  muft  not,  without  confiderable  limitations,  be 
^ipplied  to  the  times  in  Which  Chaucer  was  born.  Even  the^eleventh 
centuvy  was,  in  comparifon  of  fome  preceding  ones,  enlightened  and 
refined.  William  L  introduced  among  the  Engliih  a  confiderable 
ihare  of  learning  and  politenefs.  Under  the  reign  of  his  youngeft  fon, 
Henry  I.  to  whom,  on  account  of  his  literary  attainments,  his  con- 
teaiporarics  gave  the  firname  of  Beaudercy  or  the  elegant  fcholar,  the 
empire  of  learning  was  extended  and  confirmed.  Henry  II.  was  ilill 
more^liAinguiihed  as  the  patron  of  letters.  His  court  was  crowded 
with  poets,  and  other  accompliOied  writers.  His  illuftrious  and  high 
minded  fubjedt,  Becket,  drew  around  him  a  circle  of  literary  men,  among 
whom  John  of  Salifbury,  Peter  of  Blois,  and  Jofeph  of  Exeter,  are  re- 
markable for  the  purity  of  their  Latin  ftilc,  as  well  as  for  the  good  fenfc 
of  their  remarks,  and  the  jufinefs  of  their  conceptions.  Early  in  the 
1 2th  century,  fevtfral  enterprizing  Europeans,  defirous  of  knowledge, 
and  informed  by  the  crufadcrs  where  it  was  to  be  found,.  pafTed  over 
into  Afia,  and  imported  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry, 
medicine,  afironomy,  and  the  Ariftotelian  phibfophy.  Ijt  is  curious 
that  opr  anceilors  were,  in  no  mean  degree,  indebted  for  cherifhing  in 
them  a  fpirit  of  inquiry,  to  the  labours  of  an  officer  of  the  court  of 
Conftantinople,  who  lived  about  1070,  by  name  Simeon  Seth.  This 
man,  learned  in  the  oriental  tongues,  tranflated,  from  Perfian  and 
Arabic  into  Greek,  a  fabulous  hiUory  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
tb€  book  vvhich  h^i  been  known  by  the  name  of  the  Fables  of  Pilpay, 
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The  firft  was  quickly  rendered  into  Latin,  and  became  familiar  to 
the  nations  of  Europe.  The  fecond  was,  foon  after  iio6»  imitated  ' 
by  Piers  Alfonfe,  a  fonverted  Jew,  whofc  writings  were  well  known 
in  the  time  of  Chaucer,  and  furnifhed  the  bafis  of  the  celebrated  work 
called  Git/ia  Romanorum.  About  this  time  feveral  of  the  weftern  na- 
tions aifeded  to  claim  a  Trojan  original ;  and  hence  probably  the 
popularity  acquired  by  Dares  Phr}'gues  and  Di;3ys  Cretenfls.  On, 
the  writings  of  thofe  pretended  hiftorians,  of  Simeon  Seth,  cf  Arch- 
bifliop  Turpin,  and  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  the  French  and /Latin 
poets  of  Henry  II.'s  reign  founded  their  lucubrations.  And,  to 
crown  the  literary  glories  of  his  reign,  Galfridus  de  Vino  Salvo,  a 
monk  of  St.  Fridefwide,  near  Oxford,  compofed  a  Latin  poem  on  the 
art  of  writing  verfe,  entituled,  De  Nova  Poetria.  The  13th  century 
produced  William  de  Lorris,  Guido  dalla  Colonna,  author  of  the 
Troy-Book  tranflated  by  Lydgate,  Alphonfo  and  King  of  Caflile,  in- 
ventor of  the  Alphonilne  ubies  of  aftronomy,  and  four  men  of  moft 
aftonifhing  genius,  whofe  naltnes  would  do  honour  to  any  age,^Tho- 
mas  Aquinas,  Joannes  Duns  Scotus,  Dante  Alighieri,  and  Roger 
Bacon. 

Our  author  then  adverts  to  fome  di  fad  vantages,  under  which 
Chaucer  and  his  immediate  predeceflbrs  laboured,  and  from  which 
we  are  happily  free;  The  firft  of  thefe  was  the  paucity  of  books, 
which,  before  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  were  procured  with 
great  difficulty  and  expence.  In  thofe  times  700  volumes  were 
thought  to  afford  no  defpicable  foundation  for  a  national  library.  An* 
other  was  the  gloomy  and  defpotic  empire  of  papal  fuperftition.  A 
third,  which  was  peculiar  to  our  native  ifland,  and  which  operated 
powerfully  to  check  the  growth  of  literature  among  us,  was  the  de* 
graded  ftate  of  the  Engliih  language.  It  was  the  pcrficy  of  the  Nor- 
man princes  to  deprefs,  with  unrelenting  firmnefs,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  which  their  arms  had  won.  Though  feveral  of  them 
were  lovers  of  learning,  they  had  no  conception  of  any  learning  that 
was  not  Latin  or  French.  They  defpifcd  the  rude  barbarity  of  the 
Saxons,  and  employed  every  means  to  bring  their  language  into  ne«, 
^gleft  and  contempt.  Few  of  the  nobles,  or  of  the  dignified  clergy, 
'Could  exprefs  themfelves  in  it,  even  on  the  moft  ordinary  fubieSs. 
*^  Our  laws,  our  pleadings,  our  parliamentary  difcuflions,  and  cur 
deeds  of  inheritance,  were  all  in  French.  The  very  boys  at  fchool 
were  confined  to  tranflate  the  phrafeoiogy  of  the  Latin  claffics  into 
that  language."  And  th«s,  as  Mr.  G.  obferves,  *^that  language 
which,  in  its  conftituent  members,  is  the  fame  which  has  fince  be^n 
immortalized  in  the  writings  of  Shakefpeare,  Bacon,  and  Milton,  was, 
at  this  time,  threatened  with  total  extindion."     (Pp.  199  ao.) 

Of  whatever  learning  was  then  in  the  kingdom,  London  pojlefled 
fo  large  a  (hare  as  induced  fome  of  our  old  writers  to  ftyle  it  the  thiFd 
univerfity.  Sir  George  Buck,  Knt.  wrote  "  A  Treatife  of  the  Foun- 
dations of  all  the  Colleges,  Ancient  Schools  of  Privilege,  and  of  Houfea 
of  Learning,  and  Liberal  Arts,  withij;i  and  abovt  the  moft  famous  Citie 
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of  London/'  vrfiich  tre^tife  is  cointnonly  annexed  to  Stow'9  Annales 
or  General  Chronicle  of  England."  William  Fits  Stephen^  the  hif* 
torian  and  friend  of  Becker,  has*  treated  with  fome  minutenefs  the 
ftudiei  which,  in  his  time,  were  purfued  in  thit  metropolis.  He  ta-* 
forms  us  that  three  principal  churches  in  London,  fuppofed  to  ht  St. 
PauPs,  St.  Peter's  Cornhill,  and  St.  Peter's  Weftmintter,  had  their 
.refpe&ive  fcbools  of  notable  privilege  and  of  venerable  antiquity.  Of 
the  exercifes  which,  on  holidays,  were  performed  in  thefe  and  other 
fchools  of  name,  he  gives  a  curious  account.  In  fome  of  them,  doubt* 
lefs,  Chaucer  became  acquainted  with  the  Roman  writers.  As  yet 
few,  if  any,  cultivated  Greek>  of  which  language  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  pdet  had  any  knowledge.  '^  The  words  of  Homer,  Pindar, 
Demofthenes,  and  Tbucydicles,"  fays  Mr.  G.  in  terms  which  favour, 
we  think,  of  aiFeAation,  *^  never  founded  in  his  ears,  or  rolled  from 
his  tongue.  He  never  drank  from  their  pure  and  primaeval  wells  of 
poetry;  he  held  no  intercouifo  with  their  manly  fenfe,  and  their  ar« 
dent  paflion  for  liberty."  (P.  23.)  Even  the  nobler  Latin  Claffics 
were  then  deferted.  The  favourite  Roman  poets  were  Ovid,  Lucani 
Sutius,  and  Prudentius.  With  regard  to  profe,  ihe  fcholars  of  thofe 
days  took  lefs  delight  in  the  works  of  Cirero  and  of  Livy,  than  in  the 
t]uaint  unnatural  (tyle  of  Seneca  and  of  Boethieus,  or  in  the  defultory 
coiledions  of  Macrobius'and  of  Valerius  Maximus.  *^  To  thefe  they 
added  the  Latin  compofitions  of  authors  who  had  preceded,  by  a  cen- 
tury or  two,  the  period  in  which  they  lived.  *  The  Bellum  Trojanum 
anci  the  Antiocheis  of  Jofcph  of  Exeter,  and  the  PhiUippidoi  Guillaumc 
le  Breton,  were  particularly  admired  \  and  the  Alexandreii  of  GauU 
tier  de  Chatillon  was  equalled  with  the  moft  perfect  produdions  of  an- 
tiquity."   (Ibid.) 

From  p.  24  to  p.  186  of  his  firft  volume,  .Mr.  G.  gives  us,  in  fe- 
ven  chapters,  a  very  interefting  and  particular  account  of  the  amufip* 
ments,  purfuits,  modes  of  thinking, 'principles  of  tafte,  and  other 
habits  of  our  anceftors  in  the  14th  century.  From  thefe  chapters- we 
c6uld  feled  almoft  numberlefs  extra£ls,  which  would  fumiih  high 
gratification  to  our  readers.  But  the  limits  within  which  we  are  ne- 
cefiarily  confined  will  .admit  but  of  few  and  circumfcribed  fpecimehs 
of  the  entertainment  which  our  author  has  prepared  for  his  readers. 
To  thofe  who  take  pleafure  in  fuch  inquiries,  we  flrongly  recom* 
mend  the  work  itfelf,  by  the  perufal  of  which  they  will  be  richly  re. 
warded*  With  the  following  delineation  of  the  features  of  the  old 
romance  we  were  highly  pleafed  : 

"  The  nature  and  plan  of  the  greater  part  of  the  romances  of  this  period 
are  Sufficiently  known,  and,  indeed,  have  been  confecrated  and  preferved  to 
all  future  ages  in  the  beautiful  fictions  o^  Ariofto  and  Taflb.  A  lady  (hut 
up  in  durance  and  diflrefs  was  commonly  to  be  relieved  by  the  prowefs  of 
fome  redoubted  knight.  Her  champion  had  not  only  to  encounter  every 
natural  and  human  oppofer :  his  antagonids  were  giants  of  the  moft  incre- 
dibl)^  (ize  and  ftrength,  hyppogryphs  and  dragons,  animals  whofe  breath 
was  fire,  and  whole  fcales  were  iron  :  be  was  beleagured  with  every  fpe- 
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cies  of  enchantment' and  roagical  deludon;  rocks  were  to^be  fcaled,  walls 
to  be  penetrated,  and  lakes  to  be  fvvum ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  tbefe  rocks, 
walls,  and .  lakes  were  the  mere  produdion  of  necromancy,  brought  fbrtb, 
on  the  preiFure  of  the  indant,  by  the  art  of  fome  mighty  wizard.  Adven- 
tures of  this  ibrt  were  interwoven  with  the  miraculous  feats  of  ChriRian. 
warriors  contending  with  their  impious  Saracen  adverfaries,  who  were  alio 
magicians.  The'c,*'  fays  our  authoi*,  •'  were  the  tales  with  which  the  youth- 
ful fancy  was  fed;  this  was  the  vifionary  fcenery  by  which  his  genius  w;as 
awakened ;  thefe  were  theadsand'perlunages  on  which  his  boyilh  thoughts 
were  at  liberty  to  ruminate  for  ever.''  (p.  39.) 

Our  author's  fourth  chapter,  which  relates  to  the  religious  efta- 
bliflunents  and  pra£lices  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  14th  cen* 
tury,  contains  many  beautiful  fentimcncs  and  refledtionsy  which  flicw 
how  intimately  he  is  acquainted  with  the  fined  fprings  and  move- 
ments of  the  human  heart.  Speaking  of  the  policy  of  the  Romilh  re* 
ligion  in  addreding  the  fenfes,  Mr.  G.  fays  : 

"  It  is  the  peculiar  chara6leriftic,  I  may  add  the  peculiar  beauty,  of  the 
Romith  religion,  that  it  fo  forcibly  addreHes  itfelf  to  our  fenfes,  without 
loHng  fight  of  the  immenfe  advantages  for  giving  permanence  to  a  fyftem 
of  religion,  which  is  pofTeiTed  by  creeds,  dogmas,  and  articles  of  faith.  Re- 
ligion IS  nothing,  if  it  be  not  a  lentiment  and  a  feeling.  What  reds  only  in 
opinion  and  fpeculation,  may  be  jargon,  or  may  be  philofophy,  but  can  be 
neither  piety  towards  God,  nor  love  to  n).in. — ^The  authors  or  improvers  of 
theJR.omiAi  religion  were  perfcdly  aware  of  the  intlueiice  which  the  fenfes 
poifefs  over  the  heart  and  the  chara61er.  The  buildings  which  they  con- 
ftrudled  for  the  purpofes  of  public  worfliip  are  exquifitely  venerable.  Their 
iiained  and  painted  windows  admit  only  a  *  dim  religious  light.'  The 
magnificence  of  the  fabric,  its  lofty  and  concave  roof,  the  mafTy  pillars,  the 
extenfive  ailes,  the  fplendid  choirs,  are  all  calculated  to  infpire  the  minci 
with  religious  folemnitv,  Mufic,  painting,  images,  decoration,  nothing  is 
omitted  which  may  fill  the  foul  with  devotion.  The  uniform  garb  of  the 
monks  and  nuns,  their  decent  geftures,  and  the  (lownefs  of  their  proceflioh, 
cannot  but  call  off  the  mod  frivolous  mind  from  the  concerns  of  ordinary 
Itfe.  The  folemn  chaunt,  and  the  fublime  anthte^m,  mud  compofe  and  ele- 
vate the  heart.  The  fplendour  of  the  altar,  the  brilliancy  of  the  tapers^  the 
fmoke  and  fragrance  of  the  incenfe,  and  the  facrifice,  as  is  pretended,  of 
God  himfelf,  which  make  a  part  of  every  celebration  of  public  worfliip,  are 
powerful  aids  to  the  piety  of  every  fincere  devotee.  He  raufl  have  a  heart 
more  than  commonly  hardened,  who  could  witnefs  the  performance  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  worfhip,  on  any  occaHion  of  unufual  folemnity,  without 
feeling  flrongly  moved."  (Pp.  43 — 45.)  "  Every  thing/'  as  our  author 
elfewhere  obferves,  "  in  this  aera  of  the  church  was  adapted  to  the  plea- 
fure  of  the  eye  and  [of]  the  ear ;  and  meu  were  won  over  to  the  caufe  of 
devotion  by  means  bed  adapted  to  their  rude  habits  and  untrained  undcr- 
iiandings."  (p.  180.) 

Mr.  Godwin  having  mentioned  the  vaft  number  of  proud  monadic 
eflablilbments  with  which  our  ifland  was  formerly  adorned,  thus 
fpcaks  of  the  dark,  tyrannical  barbarian,  by  whom  they  were  almoft 
all  levelled  to  the  ground.  ^<  Henry  VIIL,  the  worfe  than  Vandal 
of  our  Englifh  itory,  deftroyed  the  habitations  and  the  memorials 

which 
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which  belonged  to  our  ancient  charafler,  and  exerted  himfelf  to  the 
beft  of  his  power  to  make  us  fprget  [that]  we  ever  had  anccftors,** 
No  cenfure  was  ever  more  defcrvedly  bcltcwed.  But  **  he,"  addt 
our  author,  *'  who  would  pi<^ure  to  himfelf  the  religion  of  the  timQ 
of  Chaucer,  oiu^  eoiploy  bis  fancy  in  rebuilding  thefe  ruined  edi*- 
fices,  reftoring  the  violated  (brines,  and  colleding  again  the  fcattered 
army  of  their  guardians."  (p.  46.)  Thefe  remarks  arc  fucceedcd  by 
fome  ftriking  obfertrations  on  the  wonderful  influence,  on  tender 
minds,  of  maffes  far  the  dead.  It  will  readily  be  allowed,  that  prayer 
for  the  dead  has  no  authority  from  Scripture,  and  that  i,t  is  liable  to 

?rrcat  abufe.     Yet  we  cannot  but  agree  with  our  author,  when  he 
ays,  thatj  if  we  can  bring  ourfelvcs  to  overlook  thefe  circumftances^ 

"  We  (hall  probably  confefs  that  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  an  inflituiion 
robre  confonant  to  the  genuine  fenlimenls  of  human  nature.  When  I  iiave 
loft  a  dear  friend  and  beloved  aflbciate,  my  friend  is  not  dead  to  me.  The 
courle  of  nature  may  be  abrupt;  but  true  af!edion  admits  of  no  fudden 
breaks.  I  ftill  fee  my  friend ;  I  ftill  talk  to  him  ;  I  confult  him  in  every 
arduous- queftion ;  I  ftudy,  in  "every  difficult  proceeding,  to  mould  my  con- 
iiudi  tp  his  inclination  and  pleafure.  Whatever,"  Mr.  G.  tru-y  Ibbjoms, 
"  adifts  this  beautiful  propenfity  of  the  mind  will  be  dear  to  every  feeling 
heart.'Mp-*7.) 

The  remarks  on  auricular  confeffion  arc  fo  fcnfible,  and  fo  well 
exprefled,  that,  long  as  the  paragraph-containing  them  is,  wc  have  rc- 
•Iblved  to  tranfcribe  it. 

"  The  pradice  of  auricullir  confeffion  is  expofed  to  fome  of  the  fame  ob- 
jections as  matfes  for  the  dead,  and  is  conneded  with  many  not  lefscoiifpi- 
cuoos  advantages.     There  is  no  more  reftlefs  and  unappeafable  propenfity 
of  the  mind  than  the  love  of  communication,  the  defire  to  pour  out  our  foul 
in  the  ear  of  a  confident  and  a  friend.     There  is  no  more  laudable  chec^k 
upon  the  moral  errors  and  deviations  of  our  nature,  than  the  perfuafion  that 
what  we  perpetrate  of  bafe^  iinilkr,  and  difgraceful,  we  (hall  not  be  allowed 
io  conceal.     Moralifts  have  recommended  to  us  tlrat,  in  cafes  of  trial  and 
temptation,  we  (liould  imagine  Cato,  fome  awful  and  upright  judge  of  vir-^ 
tue,  the  witnefs  of  our  adions ;  and  that  we  (liould  not  dare  to  do  what  he 
would  difapprove.     Devout  men  have  prefled  the  continued  recolledlion  of 
the  omniprefence  of  an  all-perfedt  Being.     But  thele  expedients  are  inade* 
qnate  to  the  end  [which]  they  are  propofed  to  anfwer.    The  firll  confiks 
of  an  ingenious  eflbrt  of  the  fancy,- which  we  may  fometimes/  but  cannot 
always,  be  prepared  to  make.     The  fecond  depends  upon  the  abftrufe  and 
obfcurc  image  [which]  we  may  frame  of  a  being,  who,  thus  reprefenled,  is 
too  unlike  ourfelves  to  be  of  (ufficient  and  uniform  operation  upop  our  con- 
du61.     The  Romidi  religion,  in  the  article  here  mentipned^  folves  our  difH- 
cullies,  and  faves  us  the  endlefs  fearch  after  an  aifociate  and  an  equal  in 
whom  we  may  ufefully  repofe  our  confidence.'    It  direds  us  to  fome  man,;^ 
venerable  by  chara6)er,  and  by  profedion  devoted  to  the  cure  and  relief  of 
human  frailties.     To  do  juftice  to  the  original  and  pure  notion  of  the  benefits 
of  auricular  confeflion,wc  mutl  fuppofe  the  fpiritual  father  really  to  be  all 
that  the  office  [which]  he  undertakes  requti^ies  him  to  be.    He  has  with  his 
.  penitent  no  rival  pafhoni  nor  contending  interefts.    He  is*a  being  of  a  di& 

ferent 
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ferent  fphere,  and  his  thoughts  [are]  employed  about  widely  different  obje6)§* 
He  has,  with  the  perfon  [whom]  he  hears,  fc  much  of  a  common  nature,  and 
no  more,  as  fliould  lead  him  to  lympathize  with  his  pains,  and  companionate 
his  misfortunes.  In  thin  cafe  we  have  many  of  the  advantages  of  havine  a 
living  man  before  us,  to  fix  our  attention  and  fatisfy  our  communicatire 
fpirit,  combined  with  thofe  of  a  fuperior  nature,  which  appears  to  us  inao 
ceflible  to  weakneis  and  folly.  We  gain. a  friend,  to  whmn  we  are  facredljr 
bound  ^o  tell  the  little  flory  of  oar  doubts  and  anxieties,  who  hears  us  with 
interefi  and  fatherly  affed ion,  who  advifes  us  with  an  enlightened  and  ele* 
vated  mind,  who  frees  us  from  the  load  of  undivulged  fin,  and  enables  us 
to  go  forward  with  a  cha^le  heart,  and  a  purified  conlcience.  There  i$  no- 
thing more  allied  to  the  barbarous  and  favage  chanider,  than  fuUennefsa 
concealment,  and  referve*  There  is  nothing  which  operates  more  power* 
fully 'to  mollify  and  humanize  the  heart,  than  the  habit  ofconfeffing  all  oar 
a€tion8,aDd  concealing  none  of  our  weaknefles  and  abfurdities.*'  (Pp.  47^*-* 
49.) 

Thefe  are  judicious  reflections  furely;  but  feme  bf  thofe  which 
follow  on  the  Romifli  facratnent  of  extreoie  Mndioa  we  do  not^  by 
any  means,  think  equally  fa.     Our  author  was  vifited  by  a  Roman 
Catholic,  who  promifed  to  repeat  his  vifit  in  about  a  week,  after  a 
kinfman  fliould  be  buried,  who  then  lay  at  the  point  of  death.     Our 
author  was  furprifed,  and  aflced  his  vifitor,  how  be  could  fo  confident* 
ly  regard  this  bufinefs  as  definitively  arranged.    The  reply  was,  that 
the  pbyiician  had  informed  the  patient  that  he  had  not  more  than 
twenty-four  hours  to  fettle  both  bis  worldly  and  fpiritual  concerns* 
This  was  to  our  author  a  new  matter  of  afloniihment ;  for  <^  no- 
thing," he  fays,  ^^  can  be  more  obvious  than  that  to  inform  an  ex- 
piring man  that  he  is  at  the  point  of  death ;  partakes  fometbing  of 
thenatureof  adminifleringto  him  adofeof  poifon."  (p.  50.)    This 
obfervation  was  not,   we  think,  didated  by  Mr.  G/s  ufual  ^ood 
fenfe.     The  danger  which,  in  the  cafe  fuppofed,  he  apprehends 'from 
the  information  communicated,  is  evidently  nothing;  while  the  com* 
munication  we  conceive  to  be  a  flri^l  and  important  duty.     Thf  ob- 
fervation, therefore,  is  certainly  not  in  the  fpirit  of  Chriftianity  ;  nor^ 
if  the  reflections  with  which,  in  the  very  next  page,  our  author  fa- 
vours us  on  death  be  juft,  is  it  more  in  harmony  with  the  views  of 
found  philofophy.     *^  Death,  in  the  eye  of  ibbriety  and  reafen,  is," 
he  fays,  *'  an  inevitable  accident,  of  which  we  ought  not  to  make 
too  anxious  an  account.     '  Live  well,'  would  be  tbe'reeommendation 
of  t}ie  enlightened  moralift,  ^  and  die  as  you  can.     It  is  in  all  cafes  a 
fcen6  of  debility  and  pain,  in  which  human  oature  appears  in  its  hum- 
bleftjandmoft  mortifying  afpe£l.    But  it  is  nttmuch.    Let  not  the 
thought  of  death  taint  all  the  bewitehine  pleafures,  and  all  the  gene- 
rou!^  and  heroical  adventure,  of  life."  (p.  51.)     Mr.  G.,  however, 
thinks  that  **  the  Roman  Catholic  dodrine,  on  the  topic  of  a  ChriC-  . 
tian's  death- bed,  was  a  fruitful  fource  of  pufiilanimity.''    We  truft 
tha^  be  does  not  confider  all  death  bed  preparation  for  eternity  as  an 
idle  and  infigniiicant  ceremony.     To  the  following  remark  we  have 
no  objeiSlioo,  provided  the  author  will  allow  ua  to  conned  it  with  an 
^.4  humble 
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humble  dependence  on  the  efficacy  .of  the  great  Chriftian  facniicn^ 
which,  we  hope  indeed,  although  it  is  not  mentioned,  he  bimfelf  did 
not  exclude  but  prefuppofe:  "  It  is  clear  that,  in. the  view  of  any  ra- 
tional religion,  it  is  th'^  great  fcope  of  a  man's  moral  life,  ihe  propef^ 
iities  which  have  accompanied  him  through  exiftenee,  and  the  way  ifi 
which  he  has  condu<5^ed  himfelf  in  its  various  relations,  that  muft 
decide  upon  his  acceptance  or  condemnation  with  his  unerring  Judge.'* 

There  is  fomething  To  exquintely  delightful  in  the  pifture  which 
our  author  has  drawn  of  the  wife  contrivance  employed  in  the  Church 
of  Rome  to  alTociate,  in  the  minds  of  young  perfons,  ftron^  and  lift- 
ing impreffions  of  chearfulnefs  and  benevolence,  with  their  firft  parti- 
cipation of  the  cqmmunion,  that  we  cannot  rcfolve  to.  withhold  it 
from  our  readers.  Havluij  treated  of  the  folemn  and  full  confcffion 
that  precedes  ihi^  firft  aJmifli m  to  the  altar,  which  confellion  our  au- 
thor calls  improperly  2i  facramenty  he  thus  proceeds  : 

**  If,  hpwever,  the  facrament  ofconfeflion  has  a  certain  tendency  to  lead 
themind  fo  fadn^fs  and  dep^clfi')!!,  the  rellivalofthe  firlt  communion  is  happily 

^  calculated  lo  a.'lbciate  the  young  man's  ideas  of  religion  with  (bntimenls  of  hi- 
larity, beneficence,  and  a  reaionable  gaiety.  This  is  a  perioci  which  occurs 
in  thf^  Romidi  Churdi  only  once  in*  a  year.  It  is  always  Celebrated  in  the 
month  of  May,  when  nature  puts  on  her  nioft  pleafing  attire,  when  the  fields 
are  cifUhed  in  all  their  freflinei's,  and  the  whole  animal  creation  is  rellored 
to  chearfulnefs  and  vigour.  A  proceffiou  is  formed,  which  gives  gaiety 
and  life  to'  the  eily  or  quarter  in  which  i(  appears.  The  moft  Ijacred  fyn^- 
bols  of  religion  are  brought  forth,  furrounded  by  a  train  of  their  chofen  de- 
fenders and  minifters;.  the  young  communicants,  who  are  numerous  and  of 
both  fexes,  are  drawn  forth  in  bands,  and  preceded  by  banners ;  they  pro- 
ceed from  church  to  church,  through  the  city  or  town  where  the  feftival  is 
held ;  and  a  fum  of  money  is  collecled  from  among  them,  with  which  the 
indigent  are  relieved,  and  with  which  they  fometimes  proceed  to  releafe 
the  unfortunate  debtor  from  prifon.  On  this  occafion  the  accidental  di- 
ftin6lious  of  focicly  are  partially  fufpended,  and  the  pooreft  are  invited  to 
regale  themfelves  beneath  the  roofs  of  the  parents  of  the  richer  communi- 
cants. After  a  day  thus  fpent  in  ads  of  benevolence,  charity,  and  devotion, 
the  laft  march  of  the  pro^eflion  is  performed  by  the  light  of  torches,  and  the 
whole  is  concluded  with  that  participation  of  the  body  of  ChriR  which  was 
the  objed  of  the  feftival.  '  Certainly  religion  never  appears  more  amiable 
than  when  thus  blended  with  gay  and  chearful  idtas  ;  nor  can  hilarity,  per- 
haps, ever  be  fliewn  to  greater  advantage,  than  when  chaltened  by  a  li:nfe 
of  the   frailty  of  our  nature,   and  the  'folema  obligation  of  our  duties.'* 

\(Pp.53,  54.) 

Our  author's  fifth  chapter  treats  of  the  minftrels,  once  a  very  cele- 
brated and  numerous  clafs  of  men,  who  amiifrd  our  rude  anceftors 
wirh  a  great  vaYiety  of  performances  The  character  of  the  minlirel 
Was  extremely  complicated.  "We  maydiftinftly  trace  in  him  the 
different  accomplifhments  of  a  player  upon  f<mie  mufical  inftrument, 
a  vocal  performer,  a  dancer,  a  pofture-mafter,  a  jefter,  a  profeffjr  of 
legerdemain,  and  a  forcerer."  (p.  59.)  Chapter  fixth  inquires  int6 
"     N^.Lxxiu.  VOL.  xvjii.  R  the 
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the  origin  oF  the  E^glifli  ftage,  and  traces  our  early  attempts  at  i^xh- 
provcment  through  profane  dramas,  miracle-plays,  pageants,  myfte- 
ries,  and  ma(ks.  The  contents  of  chapter  feventh  are  **  burlefque 
feftivals,  fumptuous  entertainments,  (heves,  hunting  and  hawking, 
archery,  athletic  exercifes^ robbery,  and  tournaments."  This  chapter 
is  exceedingly  curious  $  but  our  gleanings  muft  be  few.  The  account 
of  the  ancient  ceremonial  of  May.day  may  perhaps  excite  regret  in 
the  minds  of  fome  of  our  readers,  as  the  glories  of  that  once  chearful 
feftival  are  now  almoft  extind,  fcarce  a  fhadow  of  them  remaining 
even  in  the  remoteft  country  villages. 

*'  The  ceremonial  of  May-day  is  thus  defcribed  by  the  old  hiilorian :  '  In 
the  moneth  of  May  the  citizens  of  London  of  all  eflates,  lightly  in  every 
parifli,  or  fometimes  two  or  three  pariQies  joyning  together,  had  their  fevcnil 
Mayings,  and  did  fetch  in  May-poles,  with  diverfe  warlike  (hewes;  with 
£ood  archery,  morice  dauncers,  and  other  devices  for  paftime  all  the  day 
long;  and  towards  the  evening  they  had  fiage-playes,  and  bonefrers  in  the 
ftreetes.  Thefcr  great  Mayjngs  and  May-games  were  made  by  ihe  gover* 
nors  and  maders  of  the  citie,  with  the  triumphant  fetting  up  of  the  great 
.  iliafl,  or  principal  May-pole  in  Cornehill,  before  the  parifli  church  of  St. 
Andrew,  therefore  called  St.  Andrew  Underfliafl.'  (Stow,  Surv.  of  Lond.) 
Among  the  pageants  exhibited  at  this  feftival  was  one  from  the  ancient 
ilory  of  Robin  Hood.  He  prefided  as  Lord  of  the  May,  and  a  woman,  or 
probably  a  man  equipped  as  a  woman,  reprefented  Maid  Marian,  his  faith- 
ful miftrefs,  and  was  flyled  Lady  of  the  May.  Robin  Hood  was  regularly 
followed  by  the  mod  noted  chara6lers  among  his  attendants,  appropriately 
habited,  together  with  a  large  band  of  outlaws,  in  coats  of  green.  The  firli 
reformers  were  mod  zealous  advcriaries  of  thefe  pageants,  which  they  re- 
garded as  fhreds  and  relics  of  Popery ;  and  Bifbop  I^timer  relates  the  fol- 
lowing incident  refpecling  Chem^  in  one  of  his  fermons  preached  before  Ed- 
ward V  L  '  Coming  to  a  certain  town  on  a  holiday  to  preach,  I  found  the 
church-door  fall  locked.  I  taryed  there  halfe  an  houre  and  more,  and  at 
lalt  the  key  was  found,  and  one  of  the  pariQi  con)^  to  me,  and  fayes,  Syr, 
this  is  a  bufy  day  with  us,  we  cannot  hear  you  ;Mt  is  Robin  Hoode's  day  ; 
the  parilh  are  gone  abroad  to  gather  for  Robin  Hood ;  I  pray  you-Iet  them 
not.  I  thought  my  rochet  would  have  been  regarded ;  but  it  would  not 
ferve;  it  was  faine  to  give  place  to  Robin  Hood  and  his  men."  (Pp.  106, 
107.) 

Mr.  G.  in  fpeakingof  the  paHion  of  our  anceftors  fol"  hunting, 
which  is  a  leading  purfuit  with  all  barbarous  and  half  civilized  na- 
tions, relates  the  trite  ftory  of  the  formation  of  the  New  Foreft  in 
Hampfliice,  by  William  L  This  prince,  who,  in  the  curious 
phrafeology  of  Stow,  <^  loved  wild  beads  as  though  he  had  been  fa- 
ther of  them,''  is  faid  to  have,  for  this  purpofe,  depopulated  a  diftri£l 
of  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  circumference,  ruined  many  towns  and  vil«> 
lages,  and  demoliihed  no  fewer  than  thirty-iix  pariib-churches.  Our 
aaceftors  may,  perhapsr,  be  fomewhat  excufed  for  exaggerating  the 
oppreffive  outrages  of  the  Normans.  **  It  is  but  juftice,  bovrcver,*' 
fays  our  author,  *<  to  obferve,  that  the  whole  of  this  account  hat  been 
queflioned  by  modern  writers.     Voltaire  treats  it  as  an  abfurdity. 


God  wi  n  V  Life  and  Age  of  Chaucer*  2  3^ 

(Hift.  Gen.  cap.  xxxii.J  And  Dr.  Jofeph  Warton,  in  his  eflay  on 
rope,  remarks,  *  that  thofe  who  have  mod  accurately  examined^  the 
ground,  can  difcover  no  mark  or  footfiep  of  any  other  piac^  or  habita- 
tioQ,  pari(b,  or  church,  or  caftle,  than  what  at  prefent  remains.'* 
.(p.  H2.) 

The  only  other  paflage  in  this  chapter  which  we  fhall  notice,  re- 
lates to  the  inftitutions  of  chivalry;  and  we  quote  it,  partly  on  ac- 
count of  its  intrinfic  merit,  but  chiefly  becaufe  it  exhibits  a  proof  of 
the  melioration  of  our  author's  fentiments  particularly  on  a  moft  im- 
portant fubjecl,  the  right  eftiftiatipn  of  the  female  charafter.  The 
pa/Tage  is  thts  :  # 

".  Moil  of  the  diverHons  already  fpoken  of  tend  more  to  familiarize,  than 
to  grace  in  our  conceptions,  the  perfons  of  our  anceflors.  The  cafe  is  far 
ditterent  with  the  jufis  and  the  tournaments,  which  remain  to  be  men- 
tioned. Thefe  are  inilmatvly  connected  with  thofe  modes  aild  prejudic*es 
of  chivalry,  to  which  modern  Europe  is  indebted  for  the  particulars  by 
which  flie  is  mod  diflinguifhed  from  the  nations  of  the  ancient  world.  The 
principles  of  honour,  and  {he  laws  of  gal  Ian  try,  are  the  offspring  of  the  darker 
ages  and  the  feudal  times;  and  the  tournament  was  one  of  the  moft  con- 
fpicuous  of  the  modes  by  which  thefe  principles  and  laws  were  maintained, 
Whatever  objecUons  may  be  urged  againfl  the  train  of  thinking  in  ouran- 
ceftors  on  thefe  points,  and  whatever  folidity  there  may  be  in  fomeof  thefe 
objections,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  theories  of  honour  and  [of]  gallantry 
were  fraught  with  many  advantages;  and  Hill  lefscan  it  be  denied,  that  the 
adions  and  habks  which  flowed  trom  them  are  of  the  moft  poetical  caft,  and 
deeply  interefting  to  the  imagination.     The  education  of  a  candidate  for  knight^' 

^hood,  ^thi  sentiments  with  which  he  was  imhueJ,  his  lofty  courage,  his  unstained  truth, 
the  hyalty  and  ingenuousness  t^  his  mind,  the  enthusiastic  veneration  \which'\  he  enta'" 
tainedfor  female  beauty  when  united  with  female  '{virtue,  and  the  vocation  {whicli]  he ' 
felt  in  himself  to  be  ever  reacfy  in  the  service  of  the  ofijtresssd,  combine  to  present  to  us  one 
of  the  most  pleasing  and  honourable  form  ^  of  which  the  human  mind  is  susceptible^* 
(Pp.  124.,  125.) 

I  Mr.  G.'s  eighth  chapter  is  excellent  thoughout.  The  fubje<ft  of  it 
;  is  the  htftory  of  our  ancient  ai^chitedture,  religious,  military, and  civil.- ' 
What  is  called  the  early  Gothic  ftyle  was  brought  over  into  Britain 
by  thofe  priefts  who  converted  our  Saxon  anceftors  to  the  Chriftian 
faith.  It  was  improved  by  the  Normans,  who  **  were  incredibly  ex- 
i  penfive  and  zealous  in  their  paffion  for  facred  edifices  ;  and  according- 
ly we  find  that  all  our  cathedrals,  and  moft  pf  our  abbey-churches,  and 
an  innumerable  multitude  of  parochial  ones,  were  either  wholly  re« 
1  uilt,  of  greatly  improved,  within  leJs  than  a  century  after  the  con- 
qnefl."  (p.  140.)  Concerning  the  rife  of  the  latter  Gothic  ftyle 
there  is  fome  difpute  ;  but  the  period  of  its  greateft  fplendour  was 
^during  the  thirteenth  century  ;  ^nd  it  continued  to  be  the  ruling  ftyle 
to  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  Ith  great  charadleriftic  is  the  pointed 
arch.  It.  is  alfo  diftinguifhed  by  ihe  flendernefs  of  the  pillars,  the 
formation  of  the  roof  by  the  fucceffive  interfeftions  of  curves,  and  thd 
prominent  butrefles  on  the  outfide  of  the  walls.  Its  greateft  improve- 
mexit  was  the  introdudion,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  of  thofe  large 
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and  fplendid  caft  and  weft  windows,  which,  with  their  tranfparcnt 
reprefcniations  of  apoftles,  faints,  and  martyrs,  form  one  of  thcf  moil 
ftriking  and  impreflive  ornaments  of  our  Englifh  collegiate  churches 
and  cathedrals.        ,  ^ 

Our  author  has  entered  into  a  difquifition,  in  which  the  Gothic 
archite£lure  is  compared  with  the  Grecian,  and  the  early  Gothic  with 
the  latter.  Although  we  do  not  agree,  on  this  point,  entirely  with 
Mr.  Godwin,  the  comparifon  is,  in  general,  creditable  to  his  tafte : 
but  we  cannot  afford  room  for  any. part  of  it.  He  next  proceeds  to 
ancient  caftles,  of  which  the  multiplicity  was  inconceivable.  He 
takes  a  minute  well-digefted  furvey  of  all  their  parts  and  appendages, 
under  the  diftind  heads  of  the  wall,  the  ditch,  the  outer-bridge,  the  , 
barracks,  the  chapel,  the  principal  tower  or  keep,  the  artificial  mount» 
the  portal,  the  draw- bridge,  tAe  veftibule,  the  portcullis,  the  fecond 
portal,  the  apartments,  the  loops  and  windows,  the  wells,  the  fally- 
port,  and  the  fubterraneous  paffagesl  Our  readers,  we  think,  will  ■ 
not  fail  to  be  pleafed  with  our  author's  pidlure  of  the  ftyle  of  living 
in  the  middle  ages ;  and  we  hope  that  they  will  be  particularly  plea^ 
fed  with  the  two  concluding  fentcnccs,  which  ftrongly  indicate  how 
greatly  Mr.  G.  has  improved  in  fobriety  and  juftnefs  of  thinking. 

"  Confiderable  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  manner  of  living  of  our 
anceftors,  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  remains  of  their  once  proud 
places  of  reQdcnce.     Their  palaces  and  manor- houfes  always  included  one 
fpacious.  apartment,  where  the  lord  was  acculloraed  frequently  to  dine  with 
his  guefts,  and  the  whole  haft  of  his  retaiijers :  fuch  was  originally  Weft- 
nainller  Hall  in  the  old  palace  of  Weliminfter;  and  fuch  was  the  part     j 
which  is  yet  (landing  of  the  palace  of  our  ancient  fovereigns  at  Eltliam.    \ 
Many  tables  were  fet  oul,  in  thefe  halls,  for  the  reception  of  a  great  raulu- 
tade  of  guelh  j  and,  infteadof  the  fecond  and  third  tables  maintainedat  pre- 
sent, in  the  houfes  of  our  more  opulent  nobility,  in  feparate  apartments,  the 
whole  body  of  thofe  who  were  fed  at  the  lord's  expence  fat  down  at  once, 
in  the  times  [which]  we  are  confidiering,  in  the  great  hall;  the  fervants 
often  dining  in  the  fame  room,  when  their  fuperiors  had  been  already  fup- 
plied  and  fatisfied.     Diftinctions  of  a  grofs  fort,  but  fufficiently  adapted  to 
the  apprehenfion  of  the  age^  were  introduced  to  diftinguifti  the  gradations 
of  rank  in  this  mifcellaneous  aflembly.     The  whole  room  was  paved  with 
free-ftone,  or  fometimes  had  for  ils  floor  the  bare  earth,  hardened  by  the 
continual  tread  of  feet  to  the  confiftency  of  (lone.     At  the  upper  end  was 
a  raifed  floor  of  planks,  where  the  lord  and  his  family,  with  his  moft  diftin- 
guilhea  guefts,  were  feated,  called  the  iiais,  from  the  French  word  ats^  or 
the  Latin  assis,  with  the  prepofition  prefixed,  dgnxfy'mgof/tl/ittis.     On  feme 
occafions,  and  in  public  royal  entertainments^  there  were  feveral  of  thefe 
i/ais  elevated  one  above  the  other.     Another  modeof  diftintlion  was  by  a 
large  falt-cellar,  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  long  table,  while  a  finer  fort  of' 
bread,  and  the  choicer  wines,  were  never  circulated. below  the  fait-cellar. 
Yet  in  tJteze  Vihich  may  on  some  accounts  be  styled  ruder  times'^  and  with  distlnctzons 
Jo  our  concefitim  so  insulting,  there  was  cft€n  between  the  higher  and  lower  parties  in 
the  connection  an  affection  which  ii  now  almost  forgotten.     The  dignity  of  the  lord  nuu 
Aind,  considerate,  and  fatherly,  Jf  lacing  its /iridc  in  benefits,  and  not  in  oppression: 
and  the  submission  rf  the  inferior,  which  had  also  its/itide,  ^u  Jiride  rf fidelity,  the 
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wiolate  attachment,  too: 
Hal  esteem:'  (Pp.  158, 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


pride  of  liberal  service  and  inviolate  attachment,  was  a  submission  less  corisciws  ^ 
terror^  ikon  rf  revet  ence  and  filial  esteem  /'  (  Pp .  1 5  8 ,  - 1 5  S^ . ) 


Bijfet's  Hiftory  of  the  Reign  ofGedrge  III. 
(Continued  from  FoL  XFIL  P.  260.; 

OUR  author  follbws  political  enthufiaftn  from  France  to  Britain; 
and  calls  before  us  the  eiForts.of  Prieftley  and  Thomas  Paihe,  the 
Birmingham  riots  and  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Piieftley  thereon,  with  a 
com  pan  Ton  of  Prieftley  and  Paine.  Democratic  principles  were  ra- 
pidly and  exteniively  difFufed,  as  was  aifo  fuperficial  literature  a  great 
friend  and  fiiithful  fervant  of  democracy.  Female  writers  had  their 
{hare,  and  at  their  head  Mary  Anne  Woolftonecroft,  who,  in  a  per- 
formance entitled  The  Rights  of  Women,  vindicated  to  the  fex  an 
exemption  from  various  reflii6lions  to  which  women  had  been  hitherto 
fubje<^ed  from  the  tyranny  and  ariftocracy  of  men  i  but  firft  and  prin- 
cipally from  the  reftraint  of  chaftity.  Political  clubs  and  debating 
focieties  conduced  to  the  fame  end,  but  the  moft  rapid  engine  was 
Tom  Paine's  Rights  of  Man,  circulated  in  cheap  editions  among  the 
vulgar.  While  fo  many  literary  underlings  favoured  the  French 
revolution,  a  few  men  of  genius  and  erudition,  befides  Price  and  Pried-, 
ley  fupported  the  fame  caufe,  and  at  their  head  Mr.  Maclcintofh.  In  no 
part  of  the  work  does  our  author  appear  to  greater  ^dv<<ntage  than  in 
marking  th^  progrefTions  of  public  opinion  or  fentiment  at  thofe  very 
interefting  periods.  In  the  Parliamentary  Hiftory  of  1792,  the  atten-. 
tion  of  the  reader  is  chiefly  arrefted  by  difcuflions  on  the  French  revo- 
lution, and  propofitions  of  political  change  ;  Dr.  B.  precifdy  marks 
the  difl'crence  between  Meffrs.  Fox  and  Burke,  of  ftatefmen  the  chief 
advocates  for  and  againft  the  French  revolution  ;  and  demonftrates, 
that  oppofite  as  they  were,  they  were  refpedlively  confiftent  then  and 
afterwards,  that  if  we  admitted  the  premifes  of  either,  we  muft  fub« 
(bribe  ti)  their  conclufion.  The  narrative  proceeds  to  the  fociety  of 
Xhzfriends  of  the  people.  The  intention  our  hlftorian  deems  good  but 
the  tendency  dangerous.  The  latter  ]pofition  we  moft  readily  admit, 
of  the  firft  we  entertain  doubts.  Indeed,  oqr  author  himfelf  clearly 
proves  the  danger  and  aSual  mifchief  in  the  fubfequent  narrative,  but 
the  goodness  of  the  intentions  he  only  infers  as  probable  fiom  the  cha- 
rader  and  fituation  of  the  members.  The  friends  of  the  people  even- 
tually produced  the  affiliated  political  clubs,  fince  fo  well  known  under 
the  name  of  the  correfponding  fociety.  The  fccretary  of  thele  poli- 
ticians was  one  Thomas  Hardy,  a  fhocmaker  :  their  oftenfible  plan 
was  under  the  aufpices  of  this  ihoe  maker,  and  others  of  equal  poli- 
tical ability  and  importance  in  the  community,  to  cfFedt  a  change  in 
Parliament.  Their  great  Preceptor  was  Thomas  Paine.  A  procla- 
mation was  iftued  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  feditious  writings* 
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In  thefe  anticipatory  meafures,  ^  many  who  had  been  before  in  oppa« 
fition  joined  minifters^  thp  heir-apparent  fpoke  on  the  fide  of  govern* 
ment  and  conftitutional  order,  a  forcible  and  eloquent  fpeech  which 
our  author  very  properly  cites.  In  his  account  of  the  police  and  po- 
lice-bill, our  author  prefents  a  (hort  and  able  view  of  London.  Lord 
Rawdon  propofed  for  the  relief  of  debtors  and  benefit  of  creditors,  a 
bill,  thepurpofe  and  principle  of  which,  our  hiftorian  greatly  praift$. 
His  lordfliip's  obje<Sl  was,  on  the  one  hand,  to  compel  the  debtor   to 

Sjive  up  all  that  he  poflefled*;  on  the  other,  to  prevent  the  creditor^  after 
uch  a  ceffion  of  eiFe£is,  from  confining  the  debtor  in  jail  for  life. 
The  abolition  of  the  flave  trade  was  carried  in  the  Commons,  but  re- 
je&cd  by  the  Peers.  The  Duke  of  Clarence  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by 
a  fpeech  againft  this  meafure.  ^^  His  repeated  orations  ((ays  our  au- 
thor,) on  this  fubje^t,  exhibited  and  enforce^J  eveiy  argument,  from 
either  humanity,  juftice,  political  and  commeicial  expediency,  that 
could  be  adduced,  and  his  clear  and  manly  reafonings  conflttute  the 
mofl  fatisfa61ory  and  complete  treatife  which  has  hitherto  appeared  on 
that  fide  of  the  queiiion."  Commerce  was  in  a  moft  flourifliing  ftate, 
andvexpedations  were  entertained  of  reducing  the  national  debt.  The 
narrative  proceeds  to  the  rife,  progrefs,  and  termination  of  the  war  ia 
India. 

France  now  chiefly  attra£led  the  attention  of  Europe,  Britain  for- 
bore interfering,  Catharine,  to  promote  her  own  views  refpe£ling 
Poland,  endeavoured  to  embroil  the  German  powers  in  war  with 
France,  but  Leopold  was  cautious,  and  in  the  opinion  of  counter  revo- 
lutionists dilatory.  A  convention  was  concluded  at  Pilnitz  for  pre- 
ferving  the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  and  with  that  view  by  pacific  in- 
fluence toefiabliih  a  moderate  and  limited  monarchy  in  France.  Our 
author  notices  the  fabrication  that  many  fo  long  received  and  reafoned 
on  as  the  treaty  of  Pilnitz.  The  French  proceeded  to  change  the  law 
of  nations  as  fuited  their  convenience,  and  to  ^encroach  on  the  rights 
.  of  German  princes.  Pruf&a  and  the  emperor  formed  a  confederacy, 
for  defending  the  Germanic  rights,  the  French  declared  war,  and  in- 
vaded the  Netherlands,  but  with  little  fuccefs.  The  Duke  of  Brunf- 
wic  took  the  command  of  the  German  armies,  and  publiihed  a  threat- 
ening  manifeftb  which  our  hiftorian  deems  unwife  and  hurtful,  as 
driving  iht  contending  parties  of  France  to  union  m  fupport  of  na- 
tional independence.  Our  author  now  conduds  us  to  Paris,  exhi- 
bits the  rapid  diminution  of  kingly  power  ;  the  various  ciaiTes  and  de- 
nominations of  citizens  i  the  atrocities  of  the  lOth  of  Auguft,  and  the 
depofition  of  king;  the  fiirioui  march  of  atheifm  and  anarchy;  the 
perfecution  of  priefts;  the  maflfacres  of  September ;  the  theeting  of 
she  national  convention ;  and  the  abolition  of  monarthy.  In  th*s 
ftate  of  French  liberty  are  offered  the  congratulations  of  the  Englifb 
fodeties.  Thefe  communications  odr  author,  withoilt  deviating  from 
the  dignified  gravity  of  hiftory,  fo  juftly  and  ftrongly.  reprcfenu  as  to 
convey  a  very,  fevere  fatire  on  the  attempts  of  fucb  politicians. 

"  The 
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"  The  French  Convention  really  fuppofed  Ihofe  virorthies  fpoke  the  voiice 
of  the  Britifh  nation,  and  that  Thomas  Hardy,  dilfenting  (hoe- maker,  Tho« 
mas  Parne,  ca(hiered  excifeman  and  deiii,  Maurice  Margarot,  knife-grinder 
and  deill,  in  conveying  their  own  praifes  of  deflrudtion  of  rank,  property, 
and  monarchy,  including  the  maOacres  of  Augufl  and  September,  echoed 
the  feelings  of  all  iree  Britons,  and  that  they  might  foon  expert  through  the 
Britifli  people,  the  co-operation, of  the  Britifh  force,  Pieafed  with  attef- 
tations  of  which  they  fo  much  over-rated  the  value,  the  convention  pro- 
ceeded in  a  feriesof  meafures  no  lels  conformable  to  their  own  fentiments, 
than  thofe  of  their  panegyriHs,  their  operations  were  dire61j9d  principally 
to  two  obje6ts  plunder  and  regicide.  The  Duke  of  Brunfvyick  entere4 
France,  but  found  it  expedient  to  retreat ;  the  French^  elated  with  this,  en- 
tered the  Netherlands,  gained  the  battle  of  Jaiinappe,over-rQn  the  country, 
propofed  to  open  the  Scheldt,  to  conquer  and  revolutionize  all  countries; 
and  with  that  view  ilTued  the  decree  of  the  1 9th  of  November,  |n  Britain 
during  the  recefs  of  1702,  the  public  ferment  increafed,  the  democratical 
republicans  confidently  hope  for  a  change,  many  friends  of  the  conditution 
wdre  greatly  alarmed,  Mr.  Reeves  formed  an  alfociation  againfl  republicans 
and  levellers,  which  was  very  generally  joined  and  gave  an  important  turn 
to  public  opinion.  At  fuch  a  crifis  his  Majelty  Called  Parliament  before 
the  appointed  time,  the  chief  fubje^is  of  deliberation  refulted  from  the  opev 
ration  of  Jacobinical  principles,  and  the  advances  of  French  power.  The 
great  majority  of  Parliament  conceived  that  a  defign  exifted  for  revolution^  "" 
izing  the  country.  It  had  not,  they  admitted,  produced  fuch  overt  acts  as 
to  anbrd  grounds  for  judical  procefs ;  bat  had  difcovered,  and  even  mani? 
ie/led,  fuch  obje6ts  and  tendencies  as  demanded  the  counteraction  of  deli- 
berative wifdom.  A  fmall  but  able  band,  headed  by  Mr.  Fox,  ridiculed 
and  reprobated  this  appreheniion  ;  they  faid  it  was  a  mere  Chimera,  like 
the  Popifli  plot  of  Titus  Gates;  that  it  fprang  from  the  eloquent  mifrepre- 
fentations  of  Mr,  Burke's  invedives  againii  the  French  revolution,  and  was 
fupported  by  minilters  to  promote  an  alarm ;  divide  the  whigs ;  oppofe  the 
fpirit  of  liberty  and  the  reform  of  Parliament,  and  facilitate  hofHlity  with 
France/' 

The  hiftorynowftates  the  relative  conduA  of  Britain  and  France^ 
and  prefents  in  a  clear  and  conneded  feries  the  proofs  that  France 
was  the  aggrefTor.  The  evidence,  indeed,  is  fo  ftrong  and  fo  incon- 
trovertible, that  we  can  give  our  hidorian  no  credit  for  adopting  this 
opinion,  at  the  fame  time,  we  muft  allow  him  the  credit  of  fkilfully 
and  ably  arranging  the  proofs.  The  trial,  condemnation,  and  deatb 
of  Louis  XVI.  is  exhibited  with  the  impartiality  of  an  hiftorian,  but 
the  indignant  reprobation  of  virtue  againft  fuch  enormous  iniquity, 
In  a  fine  climax  be  fums  up  the  complicated  atrocity  of  the  procefs 
in  principle,  fubdance,  and  mode. 

**  By  the  eflabliflied  canditution,  and  which  fubfifted  during  all  the  time 
that  he  had  any  power  to  a£t,  his  perfon  was  inviolable.  But  if  his  perfon 
had  not  been  by  Ikw  inviolable,  the  afTembly  which  prefuroed  to  try  him  waS' 
not  a  competent  court.  The  national  con  vent  it>n,  even  though  admitted  to 
be  the  delegates  of  the  people  fairly  chofen,  were  not  delegates  beyond  the 
extent  of  their  commillions :  they  were  chofen  by  the  people  as  their  legif^ 
lative  reprefentatives  only.     In  exercifing  a  judicial  power,  they  were  not 

,       '.   alawfidl 
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a  lawful  tribunal,  but  a  banditti  of  ufurpers.  If  the  nattona]  convention 
Jiad  been  a  competent  court,  the  diarges  adduced  were  irrelevant.  Cri- 
minally refiwnfible  to  no  French  tribunal,  he  was  tried  by  a  let  of  men  that 
,  "wc  e  not  a  legal  court,  lor  changes  not  criminal  by  tlie  law  of  the  land,  nf 
proved;  condemned  and extcuted  in  thufe  circumllauees,  he  prelented  to 
France  an  awful  monument  of  tho  ferocious  di'.poliiion  by  which  it  was 
no  A'  governed.  The  radlfacre  of  Louis  demonltiated  tiiat  liberty,  law,  and 
juftice,  were  vanilhed;  and  exhibited  the  prevalence  of  a  iyticm  which 
terror  only  could  maintain."  -^ 

The  difcufflon  between  Britain  and  France  terminated  in  a  war. 
Mcflrr.  Burke  and  Pitt  fupported  the  war  on  different  grounds. 
Mr.  Burke  propofcd  Cj  overtnrow  the  new  fyftem,  crufh  the  new  prin- 
ciples, and  reftore  monarchy.  Mr.  Pict  fsjughr  fimply  the  fecurity  of 
Britain,  and  profefl'cd  not  to  think  monarchy  indifpenfably  nccefl'afy 
tfi  that  lecurity.  Mr.  Fox  op^ofed  the  war  as  inexpedient ;  an  at- 
tempt to  force  the  eftabJifhment  of  mooaichy,  would  drive  France  to 
become  merely  a  military  government  that  would  Le  formidable  to 
sll  her  neighbours.  Though  our  author  argues  with  the  fupporte.'-s  of 
the  war,  yet,  he  is  far  from  ranking  its  parliamentary  opponents  with 
democrats  and  jacobins. 

*'  On  the  one  tide  (he  fays)  parly  zeal  reprefented  Meflrs,  Burke  and  Pitt, 
and  their  relpeciive  adherents;  as  the  abettors  of  tyranny;  on  the  other, 
Mr.  Fox  and  his  adherents  as  the  abettors  of  jacobinifra  and  anarchy.  Im- 

f partial  hitiory  viewing  the  indiviJualacis  and  chain  of  condud  of  thefe  il- 
uflrious  men,  finds  no  grounds  to  juilify  lb  injurious  an  opinion  3  but  the 
ilrongctl  reaions  for  concluding  that  ihey  and  their  luj)portersand  adherents, 
through  different  means,  fought  tlie  iaiiie  end,  the  conftitiriional  welfare 
Ofiheir  country." 

Here,  ^^  think  our  hiftorian's  candour  rather  carries  him  too  far,  at 
leaft  it  muft  be  allowed  that  if  Mr.  Fox  and  his  coadjutors  fought  the 
good  of  the  country,  they  applied  very  prepofterous  means.     We  per-* 
feftly  agree  with  the  author,  that  public  opinion  was  favourable  to 
hoftilities. 

"That  it  was  not  the  war  of  the  court,  of  the  minifters  of  the  privileged 
orders;  it  was  a  war  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
Britain  IN  declaring  war  against  France,  in  February  1793, 
HIS  Britannic  Majesty  spoke  the  voice  or  the  British  na- 
rioN.'^ 

The  grand  purpofes  of  the  Britifh  in  its  condufi  refpcfting  France 
were  to  reprefs  the  operation  of  revolutionary  prirciplcs  in  this  coun- 
try, and  to  prevent  the  French  fjftcm  of  aggr^iEon  and  aggrandize- 
ment from  being  longer  ca'nied  into  fuccefsful  execution  on  the  con- 
tinent. The  number  of  aliens  at  this  time  in  Britain,  far  furpafl'ed  the 
ufual  influx.  Of  thefe,  many  fo  conduced  themfelves  as  to  juftify  a 
-fufpicion  of  their  evil  intentions  towards  this  country.  On  this  ac- 
count, the  alien-bill  was  [faffed,  enabling  governmcut  to  fend  out  of 
the  kingdom  fuch  aliens  as  they  might  lulpeft.  To  prevent  inter- 
courfe  between  Britifli  fubjcfts  and  the  enemy.  Sir  John  Scott  prppofed 
A  bill  known  by  the  title  of  the  Traiterous  Correfpondcnce  adt-  Mr, 
^■■-      ■■^-  ■,  GrcY 
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Grey  propofed  Parliamentary  reform,  but  his  propofition  was  repro* 
bated  by  a  very  gifcat  majority,  as  totally  unfeaionable  at  fuch  a  period 
of  public  ferment.  Very  violent  petition?  were  prefentcd  from  inno-  . 
vaung  bodies  j  Mr.  DunJas  prefented  a  mafterly  review  o{  the  prof- 
perity  uf  India,  and  propofed  the  continuance  of  the  prefent  fyftem  by 
the  renewal  of  the  charter.  His  plan  \yas  adopted  and  meafures  were 
devifed  for  rendering  our  Indian  pcffelTions  llil!'more  lucrative  and 
beneficial.  A|iricuitLire  alfo  attraded  the  at,tentinn  of  legiflatuie. 
On  this  i'ubjedi:,  we  for  tiie  firft  time,  fee  a  mark,  of  a  Scottjfli  parti- 
ality in  the  very  favourable  opinion  which  the  hiftorian  entertains  of 
the  firlt  prv.Udent  of  that  boaril.  He  dcfcribes  that  gentleman  as  one 
who  polielFes  a  vigorous  and  acute  undirjianiiingy  enriched  with  kn0W'» 
ledge  and  methodized  hy  erudition  !  Wc-  muft  fay  that  Dr.  B  ffct  does 
not  here  exert  his  vii>orous  and  acute  underftanding,  at  lead,  combined 
with  his  impartiality,  when  he  attributes  fuch  qualities  10  Sir  JohA 
Sir^clair. 

In  Holland,  Dumourier  made  confiderable  advances  before  the 
Duke  of  York  and  the  BritiCh  ai  rived,  but  foo^^  retreated  before  the 
allies.  The  Ficnch  2;(>vernnient  made  offers  of  peace  through  a  no- 
tary public,  the  hirtory  and  caufe  of  this  diplomacy,  the  induftry  of 
our  author  has  invr  Uigated  and  ejoplained.  In  France,  licentioufnefs 
had  grown  into  anarcny,  and  a  terrible  lyfteni  prevailed.  On  the  fron- 
tiers the  allies  advanced,  the  Britiih  gained  a  victory  at  St.  Amand 
by  difregarding  the  entuiy's  artillery  and  charging  bayonet.  **  Terri- 
ble, fays  our  author,  in  every  fpec  c«  of  waifare,  Britifh  foldiers  are 
irrefiftible  in  cli  fe  fight;  when  no  dexterity  caii  elude  the  force  of 
perfonal  prowcfs ;  and  hence  the  opportunity  of  chartfing  bayonets 
has  rarely  failed  toaflure  vi<5lory  to  our  countrymen."  Thefiege  and 
capture  ol  Valenciennes  displayed  great  military  ability,  the  mcafurp, 
taking  poflcfiion  ,of  it  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  is 
narrated  by  our  author  without  any  de<  ifive  opinion.  He  merely  ftates 
it  as  contrary  to  the  views  from  which  Mr.  Burke  defired  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  and  agreeably  to  the  obie<Sls  whxh  Mr.  Pitt 
profefled  to  ftek  by  the  war.  *'  The  confederates  fcemed  to  proceed 
on  the  fame  principle  of  conquering  warfare,  which  had  been  prac- 
ticed by  the  grand  alliance  for  humbling  the  power  of.  Louis  XIV.  j 
they  were  rather  yfntiga/Iitans  warring  againft  phyfical  France,  on  the 
general  principles  of  former  times,  than  Anti-jacobins  warring  againft 
moral  France."  Our  hiftorian  uniformly  obferves  this  diftinftion  of 
fuch  importance  in  the  hiftory  of  the  late  w:ir.  The  internal  fyfteni 
of  France,  urider  Robefpierre,  fo  extraordinary  for  abfurdity,  anarchy, 
and  atheifm,  our  author  points  to  the  life  in  all  its  enormities.  One 
quality,  however,. it  pofl'efTed  of  the  higheft  moment  in  war,  that  was 
energy,  thence  fprang  the  army  en  mafl"e,and  other  mealures  which  con- 
founded all  the  calculations  of  the  allies,  and  difconcerted  their  pro- 
jedts.  There  was  among  the  confederates  a  want  of  concert,  and  be- 
tween Prulfia  and  Auftria  a  collifion  of  petty  interefts  which  greatly 
f4cilitated  the  progrcfs  of  the  enemy.  The  event  of  the  campaign 
*'  '  .        -      I793> 
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1793,  was  very  different  from  its  flattcrin|r  commencement,  but  bjr' 
fe4,  and  wher^  Britain  foughx  alone  (he  was  fuccefsful. 

Britain  at  this  time  was  over-run  with  revolutionary  projects  under 
the  pretence  of  reform;  the  caufes  and  progrefs  of  which,  our 
hiftorian  traces  with  great  accuracy  and  ability.  Men  of  defperate 
fortune  or  reputation  were  in  hopes  of  profiting  by  the  genTeral  con- 
fufion. 

"  Thefe/'  fays  oar  author,  "  were  a  kind  of  aflbciates  that  revolutionary 
leaders  mi^ht  be  fare  to  acquire,  according  to  the  believed  probability  of 
fuccef's.  But,  if  their  condud  be  candidly  reviewed,  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  alTociated  votaries  of  indefiftite  change  will  appear  to  have 
been  milled  by  folly,  ignorance,  or  vifionary  enthadafm,  rather  than 
prompted  by  malignant  intentions.  A  palTion  which  produced  the  addition 
of  many  members  to  these  clubs,  was  vanity.'  They  wilhed  to  make  a  figure 
iu  fpheres  for  which  their  education  rendered  them  totally  unfit.  The  fup- 
po fed  exultation  of  the  people  in  France,  infpired  many  well-difpofed  ma- 
il ufaclurei-s,  mechanics,  and  tradefmen>,  and  peafants,  with  a  dvfire  of  reach- 
ing the  fame  diilin£iion,  and  Simulated  them  to  exercife  their  talents  as 
orators  and  lawgivers." 

Tkefe  obfervations  he  illuftrates  in  the  narrative,  the  votaries  of 
Muir  and  Palmer,  and  the  members  of  the  convention  in  Scotland 
were,  with  few  exceptions,  ignorant  and  vifion^ry,  rather  than  mif- 
cliievous.  In  Parliannent,  MefTrs.  *Burke  and  Pitt  continued  to  fup^ 
port  the  war  on  their  refpedive  grounds.  Mr.  Fox  and  his  partisans 
to  oppofe  it  and  to  prediA  the  difTolution  of  the  confederacy;  the 
trials  of  the  Scoitifh  innovators  were  introduced  into  Parliament,  and 
occafioned  very  able,  legal,  and  political  difcuflion.  Innovating  pro- 
%c£ts  in  England  attra^ed  the,  attention  of  the  legiflature,  efpecially 
proceedings  of  two  fraternities,  the  conftitutional,  and  the  correfpond- 
ing  fociety,  and  their  refpedivc  miniflcrs  Mr.  Secretary  Daniel 
Adams,  an  under  clerk ;  and  Mf.  Secretary  Thomas  Hardy,  (hoe- 
maker.  With  thefe  politicians,  one  of  the  chief  co-operators  was 
John  Thclwal. 

"  Deftin^d,"  fays  the  author,  "  to  the  fafnc  kind  of  perpetual  remem- 
brance which  has  followed  John  Ball,  Wat  Tyler,  Jack  Cade,  and  Kelt  the 
tanner,  thofe  celebrated  votaries  of  radical  reform  in  their  days.  This  John 
Thelwal,beijdes  his  joint  efforts  with  others  of  the  correfponding  focieties, 
was  fingly  and  feparately  infirumental  to  the  purpofes  of  fedition  by  a  kind 
of  periodical  declamations,  which  he  ilylad political  lectures.  Thefe  ledures 
were  chiefly  comments  on  Tom  Paine's  works  and  iimilar  performances, 
with  abufe  of  the  prefent  conftitution  and  government,  more  dired  and 
pointed  to  its  fpecific  meafures  than  even  the  efforts  of  Paine  himfelf." 

Thefe  notable  reformers,  with  their  friends  and  afTociates,  formed 
a  plan  of  a  national  convention.  Miniflers,  and  the  m.«jority  of  Par- 
liament, conflrucd  the  fchemes  of  thefe  perfons  to  b^  a  treafonable 
confpiracy  againfl  the  King  and  Conflitution.  Mr.  Fox  and  his  fup- 
portcrs  denied  the  exiflence  of  fuch  a  confpiracy,  and  Lord  Thurlow 
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lifTerted,  that  the  charges,  if  j^roved,  would  not  amount  by  the  law  of 
the  land  to  high  trcafon.  The  perfons  accuied  v^ere  fent  to  the, 
tower.  Before  the  commencement  or  the  campaign,  our  author  takes 
a  view  of  inicrnal  afFairs  in  France,  and  {hewshimfelf  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted both  Vriih  t.\ds  and  charadteis.  The  fuirecings  and  death  of 
the  queen,  dra^  fotih  a  very  pathetic  defcription.  The  fubvcrfion  of 
ChriUian  inftitutions  and  ob'lervances  involves  in  the  narrative  found 
and  deep  phiiofophy  introduced  by  the  following  remarks. 

"  To  take  away  property,  liberty,  and  life,  toinflidl  anguifti  and  lornient; 
to  produce  to  human  beings  ph^iical  evil,,  did  not  taliate  the  invective  ma- 
lignity of  this  extraordinary  tyiauny.  Robflpierre  and  his  band  more 
compreheniive,  and  more  thorough!)  diabolicai,  ar.icntly,  (iudiduHy,  and 
fyliematica  ly  t'ought  the  increa.e  of  moral  depravation.  Projects  for  dil- 
ierainating  miTf  ry  could  not,  they  well  knew,  be  (b  completely  fuccefsful  as  . 
by  the  eiiablilning  the  dommation  of  Sin.  Sin  could  never  attain  fo  exten-  ^ 
five  an  empire  as  by  the  total  fubjugation  of  religion ;  therefore  to  annihi- 
late piety,  with  all  its  external  forms  and  affiftances,  was  one  great  object 
oF  Robefpierre's  devices.  To  cffecl  this  purpose,  one  mean  was  to  deftroy 
the  reverence  for  all  the  inftitutions  which  are  deduced  from  the  iciiptures, 
and  tend  fo  pow'erfully  to  cheriih  fentiments  of  religion." 

Our  hiftorian  dates  and  laments  the  want  of  concert  among  the  aU 
lies,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  repubficans  conne£led  and  com- 
bined their  various  operations.  The  Britifh  troops  and  the  royal  ge- 
neral fought  with  the  national  heroifm.  The  Auttrians  alfo  fought 
valiantly,  but  there  was  want  of  ardour  in  the  Pruflians,  and  want  of 
fyftcm  in  both  our  confederates.  The  battle  of  Fleurus  was  fought  by 
the  Auftrians  without  calling  to  their  aid  the  Britifh  army.-  A  fignal 
defeat  decided  the  fate  of  the  campaign,  and  of  the  Netherlands* 
Out  author  bellows  high  praifes  on  the  march  of  the  Earl  of  Moira. 
The  king  ot  Prui&a  proved  completely  faithlcfs,  and  our  author  docs 
not  fail  to  mark  his  conduS  as  no  Icfs  unwife  than  mean.  The 
Duke  of  York  and  his  Britiib  did  all  that  men  could  do  to  defend  BeU 

f;ium  and  Holland,  but  could  render  no  cfFedual  fervice  to  their  aU 
ies,  when  thofe  allies  deferted  themfclvcs.  Having  brought  this  un- 
fortunate campaign  to  its  conclufion,  our  author  in  a  very  mafterly 
paflage,  too  long  to  quote,  cautions  ftatesmen  from  concluding  that, 
becaufe  the  combination  in  qucftion  had  been  unfuccefsful,  no  future 
union  for  fuppreiling  dangerous  ambition  could  be  fuccefsful,  and 
therefore,  that  the  attempt  would  be  vain.  .For  his  reafoning  on  this 
fubjeS,  we  mufl  jrt^tr  the  reader  to  the  work  itfelf,  vol.  v.  page  504. 
Singularly  difafterous  to  the  confederates  by  land,  the  campai;:n  1794. 
was  glorious  to  Britain  by  fea,  and  Where  fhe  fought  alone,  Earl  Hawe 
equalled  the  glories  of  1 759,  and.  here  the  fifth  volume  cloies. 

The  fixth  volume  opens  with  the  internal  affairs  of  France,  and  the 
fair  of  Robefpierrc  ;  thcrtce  comes  to  the  trials  for  treafon,  firft  of 
Watt,  condemned  and  executed  in  Scotland,  and  next  of  Hardy, 
Tooke,  and  Thelwal,  tried  and  acquitted  in  England.  Our  hiftorian 
(Cgardi  the  coiidud  of  the  accufed  as  morally  culpable  in  a  high  de- 
''-      '   '    •     '.  •    ^         .X  gree. 
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gree,  but  not  legally  treafonable,  and  therefore  approves  of  the  ac- 
c^uittal.     Our  author,  we  think,   beftjws  too   high  praife  on  the  elo- 
quence of  Mr.  Erfkine  when  he  affirms  it  equals  the  be  ft  pleadings  of 
Cicero.     Minifters  had  now  received  a  great  acccfljon  of  force  by  the 
junflionof  Earl  Spencer,  Mr.  Windham,  and  their  friends.     The  ar- 
guments for  and  agaihft  the  war  were  chiefly  repetitions ;  oppofition 
ievercly  arraigned  its   management  and  event,  financial  and  nnilitary 
preparations  were  made   for  the  enfuing  campaign,  including  a  ne«r 
plan  of  Mr.  Pitt  for  manning   the  navy,  and  of  Mr.  Wmdham  for 
improving  the  militja.     In  fiance,  a  new  conftitution  was  made,  by 
which  fivediredors  held  the  cxecujve  fway.     Pisuffia  and  Spain  were 
DOW  detached  from  the  confederacy,  Auftria  alone  fubfidizjid  by  En- 
gland,  oppofed  France  on  the  continent.     The   campaign^  of  1795 
was  indecifive  by  land  ;   by  fca,   Britain  continued  her  career  of  fuc- 
cefs.     After^  the    third  campaign,  the  people  were   becomine  tired  of 
the  WiU",  provifions  were  uncommonly  dear,  and  d ifcon tents  oegan  to 
pn  vail.     Thefe  were  infiamcd  by  the  innovating  Societies  elated   by 
the  acquittal  of  the  ling- leaders.     Political  ledluiers  fwarmed  about 
the  metropolis,  and  increafed  the  ferment,  public  meetings  of  demo- 
crats  were  held,  and  the  moft  inflammatory  fpeeches  were  ufed.    .So 
jnftigatcd   a  banditti  attacked,  infulted,  and  endangered  the  King  on 
his  way  to  and  from  Parliament.     To  prevent  the  jecurrence  of  fuch 
audacious   outrages,  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Pitt  refpedlivcly   pro- 
pofed  bills  the  fi:  It  for  farther  fecuring  his  Majefty's  perfon  by  extend- 
ing the  crime  of  treafon  to  acts  tending   to  excite  violence  againft  the 
fovereian.     The  feccnd   profcribed   fediiious  meetings  as  caufes  of 
iuch  malignant  afts.     The  arguments  for  and  againft  thofe  two  celc- 
trated  meafures,  our  author  ftates  with  perfect  impartiality,  he  appears 
to  think  rhe  mfiafures  juftified  only  by  neceflity,   and  no  farther  nor 
longer  than  the  neceflity  exifted.  Thediredtorial  government  of  France 
appearing  to  minifters  more  moderate  than  their  predeccflbrs,  Mr.  Pitt 
declared  his  Majefl:y  difpofed  to  open  a  negotiation  for  peace,  if  the 
enemy  had  the  famedifpofition.     Meanwhile  both   parties    made   vi- 
gorous preparations  for  war,    and  the  campaign    was  commenced. 
The  French  propofed  to  invade  Italy  and  Germany  by  a  co-operating 
line  of  armies.     The  army  of  Italy  was  commanded  by  a  young  man 
then  little  known,  whofe  name  was  Buonaparte,  whom  our  hiftorian 
following  in  the  career  of  fuccefs  does  not  fail  to  mark  as  a  bold,  en- 
terprizing,  and  dexterous   adventurer,   with  one  prominent  feature,  a 
determined  perfeverance  in  his  purpofes  that  would  fcruple  no  facri- 
fices  to  compafs  his  ends. 

"  His  objefl  being  to  exalt  bimfelf,  he  joined  the  parties  that  were  fuc- 
ceffively  paramount ;  was  a  monarchic,  conftitulionalirt,  and  tcrroriih  To 
Robefpierre  he  adhered  as  long  as  fortune  adhered ;  and  with  no  lefs  eager- 
nefs  devoted  himfelf  to  that  raonfler's  fuccefibrs,  and  became  a  prime  fa- 
vourite with  Lepaux  :  he  was  at  equal  pains  to  win  the  affeclions  of  the 
foldiers."    ^ 

Exhibiting  clea?ly  his  military  movements,  our  hiftcrian  attends 
Puonaparte  to^  ih^  conclufion  of  ^hc  campaign,  and  the  rcfults  of  his 
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atchicvements,  and  as  we  thmic,  in  a  few  words,  he  compreiTes  his 

military  merits,  we  fhall  quote  the  pafTage. 

"  Thofe  who  cftimate  conquerors  merely  by  their  watlike  atchievements^ 
without  cop fidering  eilher  the  jujlness  of  the  cause,  or  the  iDisdomtf  tJie  furiuit, 
muft  regard  liuonaparte  with  high  lionour.  He  undoubtedly  diTplayed  alL 
that  combination  ot*  intellectual  and  adive  powers  which  rendered  Alaric, 
Genferic,  and  Attiia,  with  their  refpective  Gpths,  Vandals,  and  Huns,  irre- 
fiflibly  ruccelsful  in  fubjugalion  and  phmder.  But  in  one  inilrumcnt  of 
iniquitous  acquifition,  the  Corfican  In rpalibd  the  northern  invaders:  they 
/imply  employed  force,  whereas  he  u:ed  arlilice  and  deceit,  as  well  as  vio- 
lence and  plunder.  In  this  his  moll  difficult  campaign,  Buonaparte  proved 
himfelf  an  able^  energetic,  and  dexterous  adventurer;  "but  in  no  inilancc 
manifeftcd  either  the  magnanimous  hero,  or  the  wife  Piatefman." 

Our  author,  appears  to  reckon  the  retreat  of  Morcau  a  more  maf- 
terly  fp^cimen  of  gcneralfhip  than  any  that  was  difplayed  by  Buona- 
parte. Britain  this  year  having  fought  apart  from  her  allies  was  uni- 
formly fuccefsful.  Parliament  being  met,  the  king  announced  pacific 
intentions,  Mr.  B\jrke,  adhering  to  his  original  opinion,  conceived 
no  peace  could  be  fecure  until  monarchy  were  reftorcd.  Lord  Malrhf- 
bury  was  fent  to  Paris,  but  found  the  French  would  not  accede  to 
reafonable  terms.  He  was  ordered  to  leave  France,  and  the  ne^otia^ 
tion  broke  off.  The  afpecl  of  affairs  in  the  earlier  part  of  1797  was 
gloomy  J  "national  credit  feemed  to  totter  fjom  itsbafej  rebellion 
was  ready  to  burft  out  in  the  fifter  Ifland  ;  and,  while  foreign  invafion 
threatened,  thofe  who  had  fo  long  been  the  champions  of  Britain  upon 
her  own  element,  refufed  to  obey  orders  iffued  for  her  defence,  >and 
turned  their  mutinous  arms  againft  their  country.'*  The  apprehen- 
fions  concerning  the  Bank  proved  totally  unfounded  :  the  wifdom  of 
Pitt  removed  every  alarm  refpecling  the  national  credit.  The  mutiny 
was  very  alarming,  both  in  its  caufes  and  proceedings,  but  by  firmnefj- 
•and  vigour  was  fupprcflbd.  Buonaparte  compelled  the  Empefor  to 
make  peace.  The  French  diredled  the  naval-  efforts  of  their  depen- 
dents, Spain  and  Holland,  againft  Britain;  but  Admiral  Jervis  by  a 
fignal  viftory  deftroyed  the  navy  of  the  former,  and  Admiral  Duncan 
the  navy  of  the  latter.  Britain  again  cltcred  peace,  but  the  French 
would  only  agree  to  fuch  terms  as  were  inadmilTible,  In  Sec- land 
confiderable  difturbances  took  place  from  a  mifapprehenfion  of  the. 
militia  act,  but  by  united  firmnefs  and  moderation  were  quelled.  The 
Jate  viftories  in  a  confiderable  degree  difpelled  the  difcontents  of  the 
former  years,  and  the  haughty  rcfufal  of  France  enflamed  the  generous 
indignation  of  Britons;  both  Parliament  and  nation  weie  bent  on 
great  exertions,  Mr.  Pitt  propofed  a  new  fchcmc  of  finance  to  raife 
a  confiderable  part  of  the  fupplics  within  the  year*  Mr.  Aldington 
propoftd  voluntary  contributions.  Notvvithft^nding  the  weight  of 
the  taxes  moft  individuals  and  claffes  vied  in  fubfcription.  Mr.  Dundas 
propofed  loyal  and  patriotic  affociations  :  for  the  defence  of  the  coun- 
try, volunteers  rofc  in  alJ  quarters,  and  the  nation  became  armed 
againft  foreign  and  domeftic  enemies.     While  fuch  loyalty  and  pa-. 
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triotiftii  prerailed  in  Britain  there  broke  out  in  Ireland  a  rebellion,  the 
origin  and  progrefs  of  which  our  author  retraces  from  the  firft  forma- 
tion of  the  united  Irishmen  to  its  fuppreflion. 

WhMe  France  threatened  invafion  againft  Britain  her  attention  waS 
turned  to  a  very  different  obje6l.  Her  plundering  adventurer,  Buona- 
parte, propofcd  Egypt  as  a  frefli  and  untouched  ficlcf  for  depr;idation, 
which,  befides  preient  fpoil,  might  open  the  way  to  faither  robbery  in 
the  Eaft.  This  righteous  plan  being  adopted,  a  grand  expedition  was 
undertaken,  headed  by  Buonaparte.  IT^^^^^^^'^'^g^^^^'^'^^"  having 
captured  and  plundered  Malta  arrived  in  fafety  in  Egypt,  and  landed 
their  forces^  but  the  BritiQi  admiral,  Nelfon,  overtook  their  fleet.  As 
the  battle  of  Aboukir  Bay  is  one  of  the  moft  fplcndid  aSions  recorded 
in  Britifh  hiftory,  fo  is  our  hiftorian's  defcription  one  of  the  moft 
fplendid  paffages  in  the  work.  Our  author  follows  the  viflory  to  its 
political  cfFedts  in  the  Ipirit  which  it  kindled  througout  Europe.  Mi- 
nifters  now  excited  ahd  invigorated  a  coalition  againft  France.  At 
home  they  direfted  their  attention  to  the  adminiftration  of  Ireland. 
Our  author  prpfents  a  luminous  view  of  the  ftate  of  fads  :  the  rca- 
ibaings  of  ftatefmen  and  political  writers  who  were  favourable  to 
union  between  Britain  and  Ireland  :  o(  ftatefmen  and  writers  who 
were  adverfc  to  union  from  patriotic  confiderations  ;  parties  and  clafles 
that  oppofed  it  from  felfifli  motives,  fuch  as  antiminifterialifts  or  from 
difaffeSion  to  government.  Mr.  Pitt's  opening  fpeech  on  the  bufinefs 
fpoke  to  every  argument  or  motive  for  and  againft,  and  exhibited  a 
mafterly  view  of  the  benefits  which  might  refult  from  fuf  h  a  conncc- 

-  tipn.  "  It  was  refolved  that  his  projedl  fhould  be  fubipiited  to  the  Iri(h 
parliament.  Paul,  ^he  new  Emperor  of  Ruflia,  formed  an  alliance 
with  Britain  and  Auftria  for  oppofing  the  French.  The  Ruilians  Jn- 
vaded  Italy,  marched  into  Switzerland  under  Mar(hal  Suworrow,  in 
conjunflion  with  the  Auflrians,  gained  fignal  advantages,  and  even 
recovered  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  but  not  being  properly  fupported 
by  their  allies,  found  it  ncceiTary  to  retreat,  and,  at  length,  withdrew 
from  the  field.  The  Britifli  undertook  an  expedition  to  Holland  under 
the  Duke  of  York,  they  difplayed  their  ufuai  valour,  but  the  event  did 
BOt  anfwer  their  expedations.  In  this  part  of  the  hiftory  our  author 
adheres  to  his  ufu'al  accuracy  and  impartiality  of  narrative,  but  is  very 
fparing  in  his  reflexions.  Hift^ric  truth  he  prefcrves  as  rigidly  as  in 
defcribing  the  ift  of  June,  St.  Vincent's,  Camperdown,  or  the  Nile, 
but  we  cannot  difcover  that  he  is  equally  pleafed  with  the  fubje£l. 
The  hiftory  now  carries  us  t'»  the  Eaft,  the  projedls  of  Tippoo  Saib  in 
reliance  on  the  co  operation  of  France,  and  the  difcomfiture  and  death 
of  that  renowned  adventurer.     Next  we  accompany  Buonapart^  in 

,  Egypt,  and  after  he  had  plundered  that  country,  and  maflacred  all  who 
oppofed  his  robbery,  we  watch  his  fteps  into  Syria  in  queft  of  frefli 
booty.  The  fiege  of  Acre,  and  its  renowned  defence,  have  never  been 
recorded  in  a  manner  that  does  more  ample  juftice  to  the  heroifm  and 
j^enius  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith.  We  follow  the  vanquilhed  Buonaparte 
in  his  retreat  from  Sj  ri^  and  foon  after  his  flight  from  Egypt.  The 
-_  proceedings 
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proceedings  of  Buonaparte  and  his  coadjutors  in  France  from  his  firft 
arrival  to  rhe  edabiifliment  of  the  Confular  derpotifm  are  rcprefentcd 
in  a  very  ftriking  and  indeed  pidurefque  exhibition.  The  Chief 
Conful  offered  peace  to  Britain,  his  propofals  were  rejcfled,  the  fMb- 
ftance  and  manner  of  the  rejed^ion  were  fevereJy  cenfured  by  oppoTt- 
tion.  The  plan  of  union  between  Britain  and  Ireland  was  finally  ad^ 
jufted  between  the  refpeftivc  Parliaments,  and  the  time  of  commence* 
.ment  fixed  to  be  January  ift,  180J.  An  attempt  tor  affaflinate  the 
king  alarmed  the  public,  and  new  regulations  were  made  by  Harlia* 
ment  for  the  perfonal  fafety  of  his  Nlajefty.  Ruilia  being  withdrawn 
Auftria  only  remaihed  to  combat  France  on  the  continent.  Buona- 
parte undertook  to  recover  Italy,  encountered  the  Imperialifts.  at  Ma- 
•rengo,  and  was  almoft  defeated,  when  Dcifaix  commg  up,  procured 
to  him  a  fignal  victory,  which  decided  the  fate  of  Italy.  In  Germany 
Moreau,  by  a  mafterly  fyftem  of  operations,  advanced  upon  the  Ger- 
mans until  he  gained  at  Hohenlinden  ^  vidory  which  terminated  the 
continental  war.  In  Britain  a  great  fcarcity  prevailed,  and  it  was 
propofed  that  the  legidature  fliould  interfere  in  the  price  of  corn^  but 
the  proportion  was  reprobated  as  extremely  impolitic  and  iinjuft. 
The  difpute  with  the  northern  powers  evinces  our  author  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  public  law  of  Europe.  In  a  few  words  he  (hews 
that  it  is  the  intereft  of  all  trading  countries  that  Britain  (hould 
profper. 

"  Nothing  (he  fays)  is  more  evident,  than  that  the  commercial  exertions 
of  Great  Britain,  promoting  the  indudryimd  arts  of  tli(  various  countries  with 
"which  (lie  trafiics^and  exchanging  furplusfor  fupplies,  benefits  refpeclivelyand 
jointly  every  country  within  the  widtf  range  of  her  trade:  it  is,  therefore, 
the  intereft  of  all  thofe  countries  that  her  commerce  (hould  continue  and 
increafe,  by  which  their  emolument  and  gratification  continue  and  increafe 
in  the  fame  proportion ;  her  capital,  ability,  and  (kill,  (limuiate  their  mofl 
lucratively  producUve  labours,  and  enabled  them  to  purchafe  imported  ac- 
commodation and  luxuries."  ^ 

.  The  northern  princes  at  this  time  were  blind  to  their  intereft,  and 
foUght  to  change  maritime  law,  but  Britain  refiftcd  their  attempts.  At 
this  time  a  very  unexpefled  change  took  place  in  the  Bricifh  cabinet  by 
the  refignation  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  co-adjutors,  the  caufes  of  which  our 
author  devclopes,and  concludes  that  part  of  his  narrative  with  afumma- 
ry  of  Mr.  Pitt's  charaQer,  and  diorf  (ketches  of  Mr.  Dundas,.  Lord 
Grenville,  Mr.  Windham,  and  Earl  Spencer.  Mr.  Pitt  was  fucceedcd 
by. Mr.  Addington,  and  Lord  Grenville  by  Lord  Hawkeft)ury.  Vain 
was  the  attempt  of  the  northern  powers' to  intimidate  Britain,  a  flen  fail- 
ed to  the  Baltic,  Nelfon  was  viftorious,  an  armiftice  was  propofed  and  ac- 
cepted, and  Paul  being  dead,  and  Alexander  difpoAd  to  peace,  an  ami- 
cable adjuftment  took  place l)etween  Britain  and  the  northern  powers. 
"The  hiftory  now  comes  to  the  naval  campaign  of  our  country  in  the 
channel  and  ocean,  where  fuccefs  attended  all  her  efforts.  We  are  now 
conduded  to  exploits  and  atchievements  of  the  Britifli  army,  which, 

as 
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as  our  hiftorian  well  obfcrves,  bad  never  been  fu-rpafled  in  the  annalt 
of  war.  Our  hiftorian  puriue^-che  ftate  of  tlie  French  in  Egypt  from 
the  departure  of  Buonaparte  to  the  fpring  looi,  thence  he  condufls 
us  to  the  bay  of  Tetuau,  where  was  aiiembled  the  armament  under 
Sir  Ralph  Ahtrcrour^ie  and  Lard  Keith  to  proceed  agdinftthe  French 
in  Egypt.  Having  c.ofl'eJ  the  Med.rerranean,  the  expedition  arrived^ 
near  the  end  of  September  1801,  at  Marmorice,  in  Afia  Minor.  The 
obje%a  of  this  diagonal  movemen.t  was  to  be  aflured  of  the  military  co- 
operation of  the  Turks,  and  alfo  their  afliftance  in  furnifting  borfes, 
gun-boats,  and  other  neccflary  articles :  here  alio  they  procured  fup- 
plies  of  freih  p^ovifions.  There  they  remained  till  the  .end  of  February, 
On  the  I  ft  of  March  they  difcovered  land  that  proved  to  be  the  coaft 
near  Arabs  Tower,  and  on  the  next  morning  the  whole  fleet  moored 
in  Aboukir  Bay,  and  the  men  of  war  occupied  the  very  ground  on 
which  had  been  fought  the  battle  of  Nelfon.  There  follows  a  very 
ihiking  defcription  of  the  coafl,  the  ftrength  of  the  enemy,  tlic  bat- 
teries and  fand' hills.  For  fome  days  the  exxreme  roughnefs  of  the 
furf  prevented  an  attempt  to  d'f-cmbark,  but  on  the  8ih  the  attempt 
was  made.  The  fignal  was  given,  and  the  troop3  proceeded  to  the 
iliore.  The  French  poured  from  the  heights  and  Aboukir  Caftle  all 
the  ihot  and  grape- (hot  that  their  muiketry  and  artillery  could  iffue : 
the  efFedl  was  tremendous  ;  in  a  fituation  in  which  they  could  not  return 
thtf  fire,  and  feeing  their  comrades  fall  about  them  ;  under  thefe  fell 
meflTengers  of  multiplied  death^  inftead  of  being  diOnayed,  our  heroic 
fold iers  were  the  more  indignantly  eager  to  reach  the  {bore,  where, 
bringing  arm  to  arm  of  Briton  againft  Frenchman,  they  knew  they 
would  foon  avenge  their  felloAr  countrymen.  The  boats  arrived  at 
the  deftined  point ;  fpringing  on  land,  in  the  face  of  cannon,  our 
champions  formed  on  the  beach,  and  advanced  in  a  line.  Marching^ 
coolly  and  fteadily  up  to  the  foes,  they  were  enabled  to  ufe  the  fureil 
inftrumcnt  of  vi£lory  to  Britifli  courage,  fupported  by  Britift)  mufcular 
ilrcngth— theJ>ayonet;  and  iiow  the  artillery  from  our.ihips  could 
operate  againft  the  batteries  of  Aboukir,  without  cxpofmg  our  foldiers 
to  danger.  The  French  made  a  ftand  worthy  of -their  national  he- 
roifm  :  but  when  Britifli  failors  can  ufe  their  cartnon,  and  Britifli  fol- 
diers their  bayonets,  the  moft  valiant  Frenchmen  are  deftined  to  yield. 
In  the  conflift  between  fuch  combatants,  the  battle  was  obftinate  and 
bloody  ;  but  our  heroes  prevailed.  The  French  foynd  they  had  more 
formidable  foes  to  encounter  than  even  thofe  whom  they  had  met  at 
Lodi  and  Areola  ;  and  that  a  Britifli  hand^il  at  Acre,  had  nicrely  given 
a  fpecimen  of  what  they  might  expeft  from  a  Britifli  army.  The 
defcription  of  the  campaign  rifes  in  intereft.  I'he  engagement  of  the 
13th  farfher  difplays  Britifli  heroifm,  but  the  moft  ftriking  and  glo- 
rious difplay  was  fecured  for  tl\e  21ft,  of  which  our  author's  acccuat 
is  a  mafterly  piece  of  hiftorical  painting.  To  all  the  troops  that  were 
engaged  he  renderr  juftice  and  confequently  high  praife:  perhaps  a 
little  more  than  juftice  to  his  countrymen — the  42d,'  On  the  capture 
of  the  ftandard,  however,  he  allows  the  merits  of  Anthony  Lutz« 

Briefly 
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fitheflf  fitting  the  evidence  he  obferves  .the  rcfuJt  of  the  whole  \i^ 
•*  that  Major  Stirling  took  the  ftandard  and  delivered  it  to  Sinclair^ 
who  being  wounded,  and  in  a  ftate  of  infenCbility,  lod  the  fame,  and 
that  it  was  retaken  by  Anthony  Lutz/'  and  concludes  with  the  fol- 
lowing compliment  to  both. 

"  Talcing  no  part  in  the  difpule,  nhe  hiftowan  has  only  to  exprefs  h\% 
wifti,  that  future  narrators  of  Bri^.ilh  wars  may  ever  have  to  celebrate  fack 
▼alour  as  was  exhibited  by  the  42d.  and  foieign  regiments,  the  captors  and 
re-captors  of  a  (iandard  that  was  termed  invincible  tiU  it  was  borne  againfi 
the  troops  of  Britain."  ' 

Our  hiftorian  condufts  us  with  the  amiv  to  upper  Egypt  through 
all  the  difficulties  which  they  had  to  encounter,  and  places  their;per-. 
fcveranceaiid  fortitude  in  a  light  nolefs  ftriking  than  their  recent  vt* 
lour  and  prowefs.     Another  virtue  draws  forth  the  deferved  praile.    . 

**  Accaftomed/'  fays  our  author,  "  to  Mahometan  and  French  depredator^" 
the  people  regarded  the  new  comers  at  firR  with  dread,  but  afterwards 
with  wonder,  when  tliey  fouud  that  not  a  fingle  foldier  of  the  Brilifh  com- 
mitted'tlie  flighted  pillage ;  and,  at  lail,  with  gratitude  hailed^hem  as  their  • 
deliverers  from  a  plundering  banditti.  The  only  gratuitous  contribution 
which  our  champions  required  was  water,  this  beverage  with  gladdened 
eagernefs  the  natives  brought,  :^nd  readily  fupplied  with  every  provifion  in 
their  power,  heroes,  who  in  the  midft  of  war  and  fcanty  Hores,  ftriclly  ol>- 
ferved  the  principles  of  juftice,  and  fliewed  that  BritiQi  troops  were  sol- 
di e  r  s  not  rohbas,*' 

Having  brought  the  campaign  of  Egypt  to  the  expuifion  of  the 
French,  he  concludes  his  account  of  that  glorious  er.terprize  in  the 
fallowing  terms  worthy  of  the  fplendid  fubje^t. 

"  Such  was  the  ilTue  of  Buonaparte's  expedition  to  Egypt;  there,  as  in 
all  their  undertakings  during  the  laft  war,  the  French  prolpered,  until  they 
encountered  the  forces  of  Britain  :  there  Buonaparte  learned,  that  in  vain 
he  might  proje6t  fchemes  of  maritime  and  commercial  cohqued,  \vlien  op- 
pofed  by  the  ria^-al  and  military  heroes  of  Britain.  All  the  mighty  prepara- 
tions and  boafted  atchievements  of  four  years  in  purfuit  of  the  lavourite  ob- 
je6t  of  the  Chief  Conful,  periflied  without  leaving  a  wreck  behind.  The 
whole,  and  every  part  of  tins  expedition,  difplayed  Ibe  BritiQi  character  jn 
its  manifold  excellencies.  Adveiiturous  courage^  were  guided  by  wifdoip, 
united  with  patience  and  magnanimous  conftancy,  and  vvere  all  infpired  by 
patriotifra  and  loyalty,  and  enlianced  by  juftice.  Such  vrere  the  qualities  that 
rendered  Britain  triumphant  in  the  fignally  glorious. campaign  of  Egypt,  in 
fucb  Britain  may  always  confide,  and  fuch  let^her  enemies  dread,  l^  am" 
liticus  firUe  fhould  overloqk  mofc:  remote  events  when  ftie  feeks  war  wHh 
Britain,  let  her  remember  bgyo'T."   i 

The  hiftory  concludes  with  the  termination  of  the  war,  mentions 
the  general  joy  which  it  Occafioned,  and  acknowleilges,  in  a  note,  that 
the  author  himfelf  was  one  who  rejoiced  at;  the  celution  of  hoftilities. 
He  does  not,  htwcver,  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  peace.  ^ 

"  The  treaty  of  Amiens,  (he  fays)  opened  new  <ahje6l3  of  jdifcuflion  be- 
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'  longinf;  more  properly  to  m  fubfeqaent  period  w)iich  ibmli  embnice  the  hiA^ 
tory  ot  that^acidcation ;  the  fia^e  and  ientii»enti  of  the  two  countrtet»  and 
of  other  nations  during  the  peace;  the  rife  and  progrefsof  the  rupture^ 
with  the  events  which  may  enfue  until  hoililities  be  brought  to «  permanent 

'  conclufion.** 

As  it  was  one  thing  to  rejoice  at  the  termination  of  war,  and  ano* 
ther  to  approve  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  from  the  point  at  which  the 
hiftory  ceafes,  we  have  no  certain  data  for  determining  whether  our 
author  approves  or  does  not  approve  of  that  convention.  V/^t  think, 
however,  that  the  probability  is  that  he  does  not ;  the  very  rcaibning 
which  he  applies  to  Lord  Bute's  peace,  applies  much  more  ftronely  to 
the  peace  in  queftion.  'Our  author  is  uniformly  the  admirer  of  mitifli 
energy,  and  the  tone  which  enero;y  didates,  and  as  in  that  and  other 
parts  of  his  work  be  is  diftinguiibed  for  con&ftencv,  we  cannot  fee  it 
v;p(^ble  for  him  to  reckoh  the  late  peace  honouraote  to  Britain.  He 
who  fo  eloGuently  defcribes  the  magnanimous  and  fublime  Secretary 
Pitt,  propoung  the  moft  decifive  meafures  to  the  monarchs  of  France 
and  Spain,  certainly  would  feel  indignant  at  the  idea  of  his  adored 
Britons  crouching  to  Buonapart£.  Thefe  are  confiderations  which 
we  fuggeft  to  Dr.  Biflet  when  proceeding  with  his  work,  he  (hall  dif- 
'  cufs  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  and  roinifterial  acquiefcence  with  confular 
iiifolence,  during  the  hollow  truce  with  the  Corfican  barbarian.  It 
is  evident  our  author  does  not  reft  the  fecurity  of  Britain  on  the  peace^ 
but  on  the  manifeftation  of  Britifb  ftrength,  as  will  appear  from  the 
ftrong  and  glowing  pidure  which  clofes  the  yrork. 

/<  The  moft,  important  objed  which  Britain  afcertained  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  late  war,  was  her  own  fecurity :  for  this  valuable  bleifing  under 
Providence,  (lie  was  indebted  to  her  own  extraordinary  efforts  during  the 
whole  of  the  contei%  but  efpecially  fiiice  the  rupture  of  the  firft  negotiation 
at  Paris.  She  had  provrd,  even  beyond  her  own  exertions  in  former  times, 
that  (he  was  i'uperior  to  the  whole  naval  world  combined  againft  her  in  war. 
Every  attempt  to  diflurb  her  rights,  to  invade  her  dominions,  either  dire^y 
or  indiredly  to  impair  the  fources  of  her  commercial  proi'perity  and  poli- 
tical greatnefs,  have  reooiled  on  the  authors:  never  bad  her  commerce  been 
fo  floyrifhing,  or  her  power  fo  refifiiefs,  as  during  the  moft  arduous  war 
which  her  indory  has  to  record.  Threatened,  and  actual  rebellion,  only 
demonftrated  paramount  loyalty  ^nd  patriot! fm:  attempts  on  her  finances 
difplavect,  beyond  former  concejption^  the  extent  of  her  refources;  leaving 
their  bounds  far  beyond' calculation ;  refources  exhanftlefs^  becaufe  flowing 
from  minds  whicji  afford  perennial  fupply ;  menaced  invaiion  ferved  only 
to  (hew  the  nuq[)6er  'and  force  of  her  voluntary  defenders.  Every  means 
that  fertile  genius  could  devife,  or  gimtic  power  execute,  was  cf^ed 
againd  our  country:  if  (he  could  have  oeen  fubdued  by  any  human  efiort« 
in  the  late  arduous  conteft  (he  mui!  have  fiiUen :  the  ftupendons  exertions 
that  were  employed  againft  Britain,  but  employed  in  vain,  demon(lrate4ier 
invincible.    Heke  assraouB  sbcuiity^  ii^  tbe  hanipsstation  of 
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JtaHarh  9n  ihi  Do^rin$  of  JuJIigcation  by  Faith :  In  a  Litt4r  t9  'tbt 
RiV.  John  OvirtoH^  A.  B.  Author  of  a  Work  entithd  ««  The  Trtai 
Cbmrc%neH  ajcertaintd*'  By  Edward  Pearfbn,  B.  D.,  Reaor  of 
Rempftone,  Nottinghamihtre.  8vo*  Pp.  38.  Hatchard.  1802. 

IF  this  valuable  pamphlet  had  not  accidentally  efcaped  our  notice^ 
we  (houid  long  ago  have  teftified  our  hi^h  efteeoi  of  it,  by  laying 
an  account  x>f  it  before  our  readers.  It  is,  indeed,  deferving  of  very 
high  cfteem  ;  for  it  gives  a  concife  and  mo(t  mafterly  view  of  one  of 
the  moft  important  cbdtrines  of  theChriftian  £iiith :  a  view  at  once  fa 
flmple  and  fatisfa&ory  that,  did  we  not  know  with  what  pertinacity 
inveterate  prejudices  are  cherifhed  and  defended^  we  ihouldhope  that 
there  would  no  longer  be  any  difpute  on  the  fubjed. 

The  dodrine  of  juftification  bv  faith  has  been  called  the  **  funda* 
mental  dodrinr of  Froteftantifm.  It  might;  with  more  propriety^ 
be  called  the  *<  fundamental  do£lrine  of  the  gofpel }"  for,  whea 
rightly  underflood,  fo  it  certainly  is.  It  is  lamentable,  however,  that^ 
by  many  proteftants,  this  do&ine  has  been  totally  ptryerted,  and  made 
fubfervient  to  the  groiTeft  licentioufnefs;  To  give  proofs  of  this  aiTcr^ 
cion  would  be  wholly  fuperfluogs ;  for  its  truth  neither  is,  nor  can  be^ 
called  in  queftion.  And»  indeed,  while  the  notion  is  ftrenuoufly  in« 
culcated,  that  nothing  but  faith  is  required  from  man  in  Order  to  his 
being  accepted  of  God,  in  other  words,  that  <^  faith  is  the  only  con* 
dition  of  man*s  juftification ;"  accompanied,  (as  this  notion  uniformly 
is,}  by  the  dodtrine  of  the  **  final  perfeverance  of  the  faints,"  or 
tbat.^'a  man  once  juftified  can  never  totally  and  finally  fall  from 
grace/'  it  is,  morally  fpeaking,  an  abfolute  impoffibility  that  the  in* 
xxxtfk  of  virtue  (hould  not  be  difregarded,  and  Chrift  himfelf  made 
the  minifter  of  fin.  We  are  far  from  thinking  (God  forbid  !)  that  all 
who  tMch  this  dangerous  theory  of  juftification  are  unfriendly  to  mo* 
rality ;  though  many  who  have  taught  it  were  avowedly  fo.  ,The  mif* 
creants,  who,  under  the  name  of  Antinomians,  are  remembered  only 
"to  excite  abhorrence,  fyftematically  built  on  this  foundation  the  de* 
fence  of  fuch  profligacy  as  difgraces  humanity,  and  it  is  to  us  afto« 
niihing  that  there  fliould  be  good  men  who  yet  do  not  fee  that  if  the 
premiles  be  true,  the  conclufion  is  unavoidable.  No  acutenefs  of  in« 
telled  will  ever  prove  that,  it  faith  be  the  fole  condition  required  ta 
place  and  prefervc/men  in  a  ftate  of  falvation,  they  run  any  rifque  by 
negledinff  good  works,  or  even  by  wallowing  in  the  moft  beaftly 
wi<:kednefs«  And  even  if  the  proof  of  this  were  poffible,  it  would 
always,  by  men  of  corrupt  minds,  be  evaded  ;  fo  that  guard  this  no* 
tion  of  juftification  by  what  fences  you  pleafe,  it  will  ever  be  produc- 
tive'of  mockinffconfequences.  Its  pernicious  tendency  is  matter  of 
inconteftible  faa,  demonftrated  by  every  day's  experience;  and,  furcly, 
this  fingle  confideradon  ^->uld  ferioufly  determine  all  well*ineanint 
men  to  inquire,  at  leaft,  into  the  grounds  on  which  it  refts,  and^e^^ 
ouAy  to  counterafi  its  influence,  if  it  is  found  to  be  erroneous.    The 
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iTtery  circumftance  of  its  learding  to  fuch  iHichriftiap  condu^l  is  aftrong 
prefumption  that  it.  is  not  the  dodrine  meant  .to  be  inculcated  either 
by  icripture  or  by  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  if  it  naturally  leads  to 
fuch  condu£^»as  it  undoubtedly  does,  the  prefumption  becomes  cqui- 
'  valent  to  demon ftration. 

This  notion  of  juftificatlon  by  faith  is  one  of  the  moft  eilenti^l 
tenets  of  Calvinilm  ;  a  fyftem  of  divinity  which,  as  Mr.  Daubeny 
has  well  obfcrved,  is  **  wholly  made  up  of  frightful  extremes."  The 
notion  is,  accordingly,  among  the  moft  favourite  qf  that  party  who 
have  lately  aiTumed,  among  U5,  the  proud  appellation  of  '^the  trufe  . 
churchmen,"  and  whofe  purpofe  it  evidently  appears  to  be,  to  diflc- 
minate,  as  the  only  **  evangelical"  do6trincs,  a  fpecies  of  methodifm 
grafted  on  Calvir.ifm.  -  Their  champion,  Mr.  Overton,  has  dedicated 
a  whole  chapter  of  his  book  to  its  fupport.  He  maintains  that  **  faith 
only,  or  faith  without  works,  is  the  the  conditional  or  injlrumentai ciLufk  ' 
of  this  blcflhg,"  meaning  juftification  ;  and  that  "  good  works,  arc 
neither  its  meritorious  caufe  nor  iti appointed  condition.**  He  ftrongly 
cenfures  thbfe  writers  who  aflert  that  **  good  works  are  the  conditio^ 
of  fah'Uion  I  '*  and,  fpeaking  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  fays, 
•*  if  her  cfoftrine  indeed  is,"  as  Bifliop  Bull,  whofe  opinion  he  had 
quoted,  alleged,  **  that  we  are  thus  juftified  iy  faith  and  good  works\ 
or  that  faith  and  good  works  arc  thus  the  conditions  of  juflilication,  is 
it  not  very  ftrange  that  in  none  of  her  exprefs  writings  on  the  fubje& 
(he  (hould  have  affirmed  this?  And  is  there  a  fingle  expreffidn  that 
founds  like  it,  either  in  her  articles  or  homilies  on  the  point  ?  Let  the 
advocates  of  the  doSrine  produce  it/'  The  objeft  of  Mr.  Pearfon'? 
pamphlet  is  to, (hew  that  this  doftrine  is  equally  that  of  the  church 
and  of  the  Bible  ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  do  objeS  was  ever  hiore  com- 
pletely attained. 

"  I  will  fir(l,"  faj^s  oar  author,  to  Mr.  Overton,  "  preroife  that  I  do  not 
object  to.  your  denying  'good  works  to  be  the  meritorious  cause  of  juftification/ 
but  to  ^our  denying  *  that  they  are  the  afijioin ted  condition  of  jujlification,*  and 
Hill  more  to  your  deifying  that  *  they  arc  the  ajijiointed  condition  of  salvation/ 

"  Juflificalion  is  the  being  accounted  righteous  before  God.  All,  whb 
acknowledge  iheholinefs  of  the  Divine  Nature,  and  the  finfulriefs  of  the 
human  race,  as  they  are  fet  fo.th  in  the  fcriptufes,  will  readily  agree  that 
the  only  meritorious  caufe  of  Our  being  accounted  righteous  before  God,  Is- 

iefus  Chrift.  At  leafr,  there  n  no  difference  of  opinion,  on  this  point, 
etwecn  yoii  and  the  writers  whom  y«u  undertake  to  oppofei  Tkis  came  of 
juOication,  therefore,  wiii  be  allowed  to  be  always  tl>e  iame.  .  But,  betides 
what  is  done  in  this  matter  on  the  part  of  God,  fomethtng  is  to  be  done  on 
the  part  of  man.  Hence  arifes  another  caufe  of  j^uftification,  which  may 
properly  enough  be  called  the  conditional  Q^xjS^i,  This  will  vary  according  to 
thecircumffanccs.of  the.perfon  who  is  fuppofed  to  be jiiftified,  and  the  (ime 
.at  which  juftification  is  fuppofed  to  take  place.  The  ultimate  end  or  obj<;d- 
of  juftification  fs,  salvation.  He,  therefore,  who  continues  in  k  fiate  of  juf- 
tific^ion,  till  death,  will  be  faved;  Generally  fpeaking,  however,  the  ira- 
m^diatt-  efle^  of  juftification  is,  not  that  we  are  saved,  but  that  we  are 
^piafeed  in  a  statovi  salvation,  £at^  as  feeing  placed  in  a  state  of  smlvatim,  and 
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being  sawel,  are  difierent  things,  the  condition  of  both  may  not  be  exaftl  y  the 
fime.  At  leall,  in  confidering  th^  queVtion  of  conditions,  regara  hiu!t  ak 
ways  be  had  to  which  ot'theie  two  is  intended.  Part  of  the  ditLrence  bfe* 
tween  you  and  your  opponents  (eems  to  ariie  frotii  this,  that  what  they  fay 
concerning  the  condition  oi'  continuing  in  a  justified  fiate,  or  a  date  of  lalva-< 
tion,  and  of  being  finally  saved,  you  underttand  them  as  faying  conceniing 
theconditionof  being  ^//irjr  juflified,  or  o{  entering  into  a  (^ate  of  falva*^ 
tion.  If,  indeed,  on  liirther  consideration  you  perfi it  in  maintaining  tha^ 
good  works  are  not  a  condition  of  final  salvatim,  I  mull  delpair  of  bringing 
you  and  their  to  be  of  one  mind  in  this  particular,  but  I  hope  to  convince 
you  that,  in  tdaintaining  this,  you  are  iupported  by  the  authority  neither  of 
Icripturc  not  of  the  church."  (Pp.  7,  8,  9.) 

This  able  divine  then  proceeds  to  enquiie  what  are  the  conditions  of 
being/r/?  juftified,  or  of  entering  into  a  ftate  of  faivation^  He  ob«- 
ferves  that  cheChriftian  difpenfation  is  a  covenant^  of  which  the  very 
-exiftence  is  entirely  owing  to  oiir  Saviour  Chrift,  to  whom,  by  confer 

Suence^  all  the  t>enefits  refulting  from  it  to  man  are  to  be  afcribed. 
tut  a  cov&nant,  from  its  nature,  implies  conditions  ;  conditions  of  en* 
tering  into  it,  and  conditions  of  continuing  m  it.  Without  bbferving 
thefe  wc  are  not' to  look  for  its  (^romifed  rewards.  The  ordinary 
means  appointed  for  our  enter mg  into  this  covenant  is  the  facrament 
of  baptifm ;  for  **  thev  that  receive  baptifm  rightly  are  grafted  int<l 
the  Church  :  the  promifes  of  forgivencfsof  fm,  and  of  our  adoption 
to  be  the  fons  of  God"  by  the  Holy*  Ghoft,  are  vifibly  figncd  and 
ftaled.*'  (Art.  xxvii.)  Now  what  are  the  conditions  of  being  bap^ 
tized^  For  the  fame  muft  be  thoie  of  being  jujtifiedy  or  pbced  in  a 
ftate  of  falvation.  In  the  catechifm  they  are  declared  to  be  **  Re*, 
pentancc,  whereby  they"  the  candidates,  **  forfake  fm  ;  and  faith^ 
whereby  they  ftedfaftly  believe  the  promifes  of  God,  made  to  them  in 
that  facrament."  But  repentance  muft  conftft  of  two  parts  at  leaft ; 
contrition- for  fins  paft  and  a  refotution  to  live  well  for  the  future.  That 
this  refolution  is  indifpenfiblv  required  in  order  to  bapiifm,  is  evidetrt 
from  the  baptifmal  vow  itieif,  in  which  the  candidate  engages  to  re- 
nounce what  God  has  forbidden,  to  believe  what  he  has  revealed  and  to 
perform  what  he  has  commanded.  (See  q.ueftions  in  the  Off.  for  bap- 
tifm.) Whether  Mr.  Overtcn  wdl  allow  repentance,  thusi  undcrftood, 
to  be  a  good  u/ork^  our  autho/  fayi  that  he  does  not  know  ;  but  he  ' 
fhews,  from  MoOiefim,  that,  in  the  primitive  church,  goodworks^  or, 
**fatisfa£lory)>r^fl/j  of  pious  difpofitions  and  upright  intentions"  were 
required  of  the  catechumens,  for  a  confiderable  time  previoufly  to 
)>aptifm.  And  our  own  church,  in  the  cafe  of  adult  perfons,-  direft 
that  fuch  candidates  be  exhorted  to  prepare  themfelves  with  prayers 
and  fatting  for  the  receiving  of  this  holy  facrament."  (Rub.)  If,  bi 
the  carechitm,  no  aSfual  good  W(  rks  are  required,  the  reafon  is,  that 
noopportuiljcy  of  performing  them  is  fuppofed  :  the  greater  number 
of  ptrfohs  bemg  baptized  in  infancy.  Thefe  perfons,  when  ihcy 
come  to  the  years  of  difcretion,  are  fuppofed  to  take  the  baptifmal 
Vow  upon  themfelves}  and  it  would  evioenily  be  abfurd  torequiretbe 
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performance  of  good  works  before  they  underftand  the  .nature  of  the 
obligation.  (Pp.  lo— -15.) 

**  Such,"  fays  Mr.  Pearfon,  «*  are  tBc  conditions  of  being  at  frft 
juftified,  or  of  being  admtud  into  a  ftate  of*  falvation.''  His  reafon-  • 
ing  can  be  evaded  in  no  other  way  but  by  denying  that  by  baptifm,  we 
are  iuftified  or  admitted  into  a  ftate  of  (aivation.  It  is,  accordingly^ 
moft  ftrenuoufly  denied  by  Mr.  Overton,  for  the  purpofe,  undoubtedly, 
of  avoiding  the  confequence  s  but  bow  widely  in  this,  as  in  many 
other  inftances,  Mr.  Overton  hat  departed  from  the  Church  of  £n« 
gland,  we  formerly  had  occafion  to  {hew*  To  allow,  however,  that 
juftification  was  ufed  by  our  church  as  (ynonymous  with  baptifm 
would  have  been  at  once  to  abandon  his  caule.  He,  therefore,  choofet 
rather  to  call  in  queftion  the  meaning  of  one  of  the  pla^neft  paflagea 
of  the  Homily  on  falvation,  where  theie  terms  are  fo  ufed  ;  *<  C5ur 
office  is  liot  to  pafs  the  time  of  this  prefent  life  unfruitfully  and  idly, 
after  that  we  are  baptizid  or  juftifiid**  And,  in  order  that  the  doubts 
which  he  wifhed  to  fuggeft  with  regard  to  this  pafiage  might  tak^ 
fafter  hold  of  the  minds  of  his  readers,  he,  with  his  ufual  good  faith, 
reprefents  Dr.  Hey  as  afibrding  thefe  doubts  the  fan£tion  of  bis  au* 
thority.  ^^  In  refped  to  the  notion,"  be  fays,  that  ^^juftification  i« 
fynonimous  to  baptifm,"  Dr.  Key  allows  that  *  the  word'  is  ^feU$m^ 
if  ever  ufed'  in  this  fenfe,  except,  in  our  article  and  Homily*  And 
does  not  this  circumftance  render  it  highly  improbable  that  it  is  fo 
ufed  there  f  Does  it  not  far  more  than  outweigh  the  fingle  expref- 
iion/ baptized  or  juftified,'  in  theHomily  ?'V(Ov.  p.  180,)  Would 
not  anyone,  from  Mr.  Overton's  account,  fuppofe  that  Dr.  Hey  meant 
to  fay  that  our  reformers'  feldom,  if  ever,  fpoke  of  juftification  as  equir 
valent  to  hapiijm  f  But  Dr.  Hey's  meaning  is  direiSly  the  coptrary« 
The  very  paragraph  immediately  preceding  that  to  which  Mr,  Over- 
ton refers  is  expre^ly  employed  in  proving  that  this  was  the  ccmm^tf 
^^  language  u&d  at  the  time  of  the  reformation."  The  learned  pro* 
feflbr  then  adds  as  follows  ;  ^^  There  is  the  more  need  of  this  account 
of  juftification,  as  fome  of  our  Chnftian  brethren  feem  to  conceive  if 
as  giving  them  a  title  to  eternal  happinefs  which  cannot  be  forfeited*^ 
And,  after  adverting  to  the  procefs  hy  which  this  conception  might,  aa 
he  imagines,  come  to  be  firft  entertamed,  he  fay^,  *^  I  imagine  that  aQ 
this  is  a  good  deal  owing  to  ourfildontf  if  iVir^  ufingthe  word  jufti* 
fication  as  it  is  ufed  in  our  article  and  Hom'iIy»  9S  fynonymous  to  bap^ 
iifm.'*  (Led.  iii.  335,  336.)  Dr.  Hey,  therefore,  fays  that,  la  hi« 
opinion,  a  grofs  doclrinai  error  may  have  taken  its  rife  from  9ur  bav^ 
ing  deferted  tbi  language  of  the  rtfortmru  Mr.  Overton  makes  him  (ay« 
that  the  reformers  feldom^  if  ever^  ujed  fuch  language^  and  hints  thai 
they  n:vtr  ufed  it  hjit  in  the  for^ning  jingle  paffage  of  the  Honuly.  And 
this  is  Mr.  Overton's  ufual  way  of  guarding againft  ^*tbe  iniquity  ^ 
fuotation.*' 

But  to  proceed  with  Mr.  Pearfon.    What  are  the  conditions  upon 
whichy  according  to  the  doAfinc  vf  our  .cburch|  tbofe  who  hayf/a^ 
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/r9m  juftiS€4Ui9n  are  a^ain  re&ored  to  it  ?  "  The  grant  of  repentance/' 
lays  the  uxteenth  article,  *^  is  not  to  be  denied  to  fuch  as  fall  into  fin 
after  baptirm.  And  they  are  to  be  condemned  which  deny  the  place 
of  forgivenefs  to  fuch  as  truly  repent/'  Though  repentance  only  is 
here  mentioned,  yet  faith  is  manifeftly  fuppofed,  and  the  truth  is  that 
the  tonditiins  of  this  rcftoration  are  exadly  the  fame  as  thofe  of  being 
juftified  atfirft,  viz.  repentana  znd  faith  :  That  this  is  thefentiment 
of  the  church  appears,  both  from  her  always  requiring  confeffiian  of 
'fins before  abfolution,  and  from  the  forms  of  abrdlution  themfelves.  ' 
<<  He  pardoneth  and  abfolireth  all  them  that  truly  repent  and  unfeign-- 
^dly  believe  his  holy  gofpel."  **Almighty  God,  our  Heavenly  Father, 
who,  of  his  great  mercy,  hath  promifed  forgivenefs  of  fins  to  al)  them,  ' 
that  with  iffarty  ripntana  and  trtu  faith  turn  unto  him,  &c."  To 
thefe  proofs  we  may  add  the  following  paflage  from  the  Homily  on  fal- 
vation,  in  which  the  fame  doArine  is  exprefled  moft  lumlnouflv: 
*'  They,  ^hich  in  z6t  or  deed  do  fin  after  their  baptifm,  are  walked  by 
Chrift's  facrifice  from  their  fins,  when  they  turn  again  to  Ged  unftign^ 
4diy:'  (Pp.  16-19.) 

Nor  does  the  church,  without  good  reafon,conrider  repentance^  as  well 
as  faitbj  to  be  a  condition  of  juftification :  for  the  fcripturedoes  the 
fame.  Our  Saviour  himfelf  bfcgan  his  preaching  by  fayinjr,  ^<  repent  yc 
and  Mieve  the  gofpel."  St.  Peter,  too, when  the  people  alked.him  what 
they  (hould  do,  replied,  **  repent^  and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you  in 
the  name  of  Jcfus  Chrift,  for  the  remiffien  $f  fint^  and  ye  ihall  receive 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghoft."  If  repentance  be  not  here  exprefsly 
made  a  condition  of  juftification,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay  what  a  condi<« 
tion  is.  .  ^ 

"  You  may,  however,"  fays  this  learned  and  logical  divine,  *•  ftil  J 
think  that  your  opinion  Is  fupported  by  the  Xlth  article.  You  fay, 
p.  218.  <  when  the  church  is  treating  dire£Uy  on  the  means^  or  condi'- 
tiony  or,  whatever  it  is  called  by  which  we  obtain  juftification,  (he 
fays,  •  It  is  bv  faith  only,  by  faith  without  works  ;  by  faith 
at  it  is  perfectly  diftin£t  from  obedience  to  the  law.'  This  reference 
to  what  the  church  is  fuppofed  to  fay  on  the  means  or  condition  of  juf-^ 
tification,  is  evidently  to  what  is  contained  in  the  Xlth  article,  ffut 
what  will  you  think,  when  you  find,  as  I  undertake  to  fay  is  true, 
that  the  Xlth  article  treats  entirely  of  the  meritorious  caufe  of  juftifi- 
cation, and  fays  iiothing  of  the  meam  or  condition**  (Pp.  20,  at.) 
In  order  that  this  may  be  diftindly  feen,  Mr.  Pearfon  compares  the  ^ 
meaning  of  St.  Paul  in  the  celebrated  paflage  (Rom.  iii.  28.)  on  which " 
the  article'  is  built,  with  that  of  St.  James  \  and  the  refult  of  the  com* 
-parifon  is  as  follows  : 

When  St.  Paul  fays,  that  <<  a  man  is  juftified  by  faith  without  the 
deeds  of  the  Iaw'\he  is  fpeaking  of  the  meritorious  eaufe  of  juflifica* 
tion.  We  are  juftified  bv  the  Chri/tiav  religion,  or  by  the  Chrijlign 
di/penfation  (for  which,  as  being  the  obje&  of  faiths  the  word  faith  it- 
felf  is  put  by  a  figure)  ;  that  is,  we  are  juftified  by  the  merits  of 
Chrift  alone%  to  the  exclufion  of  all  other  meritorious  caufes.    What 
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St.  Paul  here  cxpfclTes  ty  being  *^juftified  by  faith/'  he  cTfewherc  cx- 
preffes  thus:  boing  "juftlfied  by  l  he  faith  of  Chrijiy  (Gal.  ii.  16.) 
This  Jaft  expre^on,  Mr.  Pearron,  thinks,  may,  perhaps  be  more  rca- 
dHy*allowed  10  fignify  "  the  Chriftiaa  religion,"  We  ourftlvcs  have 
nojdcubt  that  this  i$  its  (ignification.  ^^  Tou,  at  leaft.  Sir,"  fays  our 
author,  ^*who  fcepi  difpofed  to  lay  fufficient  firefs  on  prepofitions, 
will  hardly  deny  that  *  the  faith  ^/Chrift*  may  be  fomewHat  different- 
from  <  faith  in  Chrift."     The  words,  in  the  original,  were,  in  truth, 

XOmarkable  :   tih^KouSflcu  xv^fuvo^  If  Ipyov  voiis,  £AN  Mti  at  A  ^iri^'^  l-na-a  XpK^^ 

V  A  man  is  notjuftified  by  the  works  of  the  law,  except  (oruNLEss) 
through  the  faith  of  Jefu^  Chrift."  We  are  much  miftakcn  if  tbefe 
words  do  not  teach  the  important,  do<Strine  that  the  Jewifh  law  fur- 
niflied  no  jyftification,  but  as-  prcfigurative  of  the  gofpe.l  of  Chrift. 
St.  Paul,  however,  in  other  places,  expreflfcs  the  fame  thing  which  is 
cxprefled  in  Rom.  iii.  28,  without  any  mention  of  the  yrord  faith  : 
thus,  "  juftified  by  Chrift  (Gal.  ii.  17.),"  and  "juftified  by  his  grace 
(Tit.  iii.  7.).'*  In  either  cafe,  both  where  faith  is  mentioned,  and 
vhere  it  is  not,  the  meaning  of  St.  Paul  is  precifely  the  fame  with 
that  of  St.  Peter^  when  he  favb,  "  Neither  is  there  falvation  in  any 
other :  for  there  is  none  other  name  under  heaven  given  ^mong  mcn^ 
ti^hereby  we  muft  be  faved."     (Ads  iv.  12.) 

When  St.  James  (ii.  24.,)  fays  that  ','  by  works  a  man  is  juftlfied, 
a«d  not  by  faith  only,"  he  js  fpcaking  of  the  conditional  caufe  of  jufti- 
£catioo,  and  of  continuing  in  a  Hate  of  falvation,  fo  as  at  laft,  to  be 
a^ually  faved.  This  appears  from  the  qutftion,  *' Can  faith  y^v/ 
him  ?**  And  what  he  maintains  Ts,  that  no  faith  can  do  this  biit  fuch 
As  produce.<t  good  moral  conduSf.  -  The  feenoing  diffcxence,  then,*be- 
tween  St.  Paul  and  St.  J^*mes,  is  \vholJy.  owing  to  ihcfir  ipeaking  of 
diftcrent  fubjecis.  For  St.  Paul  is  fpcaking  of  the  meritorious  Caufe 
of;  our  being  admitted  into  a  flate  of  falvation,  while  Sti  Jslmcs  is 
(peaking  of  the  conditional  caufe  of  our  continuing  in  a  flaie  of  falva- 
tjon,  and  o\  being  finally Jakjed.  *'  When  St.  Paul,"  as  Mr.  Pearfon 
obfcryes,  **  is  fpeaking  of  the  conditional  caufe  of  our  continuing  in  a 
ilaie  of  fiilvation  and  of  htx^i^faved^  he  ufes  a  language  perfcdlly  con- 
funant  to  that  of  St.  James.  See  Rom.  ii.  6 — 16.  the  whole  of  Rom.  vi. 
the  whole  of  Rom.  viii.  Gal.  v.  16,  toiheend^  and  innumerable  other 
paflages  of  his  epiftks."     (Pp.  19 — 25.) 

In  the  XI th.  Article,  the  dodtrine  "of  t"he  Juftlfication  of  Man" 
is  dcfcribed  by  two  different  mods  of  .cxpreflion,  which  arc  plainly 
equivalent  to  one  another.  The  firft  is  :  "  We  are  accounted  righte- 
ous before  God,  only  for  the  meiit  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jefus 
Ci^rift  by  faith,  and  not  for  our  o^n  works  or  dcfervings."  That  this 
cxpreftion  relates  to  the  meritorious  caufe  of  man's  juftification  is  uni- 
'verfally  allowed.  But  the  fecond,  "we  are  juftifted  by  faith  only," 
muft  relate  to  the  fame  fubjcft  exa<5lly,  as  appears  by  the  ufe  of  the- 
word  ^*  ivberefore  :^*  for,  otherwife  the  article  would  reafon  inconfc- 
queritrally.  The  meaning  of  both  is  precifely  that  of  St.  Paul,  when 
he  fays  that  *^  a  m^n  is  juflified  by  faith  without  ihc  deeds  of  the  law  ;** 
4  that 
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that  is,  by  the  merits  of  CHrift  alone,  to  the  exclufion  of  al!  other  me-' 
rhorious  caufes  whatfoever.  The  fame  conclufion  b  moft  evident 
from  the-Hoa.ily,  the  great  objeft  of  vsrhich  is  to  eftablifh  the  dd£Vrin« 
that  Chrift  is  the  fole  meritonous  caufe  of  our  ju(lification;.ancl'wiCll 
this  view  it  is  that  the  Article  refer:>  to  it.  But  when  the  ti<Mnily 
comes  to  mention  fftiih  as  a  conditim^  it  exprefsly  fays  th^t  *^  faith 40th 
Dot  fhut  out  repentances  hope,  love,  dread,  a^id  the  fear  of  God,  "tqi 
n  jaiNED  WITH  FAITH,  in  every  ^nan  that  is  juftified  ;  but  it  ibut^ 
teth  them  out  from  the  office  of  juftifying."  Thefe  gracet  then  ar* 
not  (hut  out  as  conditions^  but  as  meritcrious  caufes  i  and,  in  this  re-* 
fpc(9,  faiths  as  a  grace  or  virtue,  is 'equally  (hut  out :  (br,  fays^the 
Homily,  **  In  that  refpcft  of  merit  and  defeiving^  we  forfake,  as  it 
were,  altogether  igz'iti^ftiiihf  W9rhy^nd  all  other  virtues  "  The  Ho- 
mily, it  is  farther  to  be  obferved,  treats,  nox.  q^  juflificat ion  only ^  biit 
alfo  q[  falvatioUy  that  is,  of  retaining  our  juftificatioh,  and  of  being 
finally  fa^ved.  And  when  it  comes,  in  the  third  part,^  to  mention  whai; 
is  required  for  this  purpofe  on  the  part  of  man,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  conditions  of  falvation^  it  adds,  as  St.  James  does,  good  works  to 
faith.  «'  Our  office  is  not  to  pafs  the  time  of  this  prefent  fife  unfruit* 
fully  and  idly^  after  that  we  are  baptized  or  juftified,  not  caring  how 
few  good  works  we  do,  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  profit  of  our 
neighbours.  Much  lefs  is  it  our  office,  &c."  The  force  of  this  dc- 
du'Sion'We  deem  impregnable;  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr; 
Pcarfon  is  right  in  the  obferva^tion  with  which  he  concludes  it. 

•f  When,  therefore,  p.  198,  expreffing  your  opinion  of  the  condition  of 
ju/iification  in  the  ivords  of  the  Article,  but  departing,  as  I  conceive,  from 
its  meaning,  you  declare,  in  the  name  of  yourfelf  and  your  friends,  that,  *if 
you  cannot  prove,  beyond  all  realbnable  rooin  Un  conlroverfy,  that  this  rs 
the  unequivfx:al  opinion  o(  our  Church  and  Reformers,  you  will  renounce 
your  claim  to  churchmanfhip  for  ever,'  you  inake  a  declaration  for  whichi 
probably,  your  friends  will  not  think  you  much  entitled  to  their  thanks.'' 
(Pp.  23—28.) 

Our  author  having  confidered  the  conditions  of  being  juftified  ^i/ 
firfi^  and  of  being  rejlored  to  a  juftified  ftate,  after  falling  away  from 
it  ;  which  conditions  we  have  feen  to  he  repentance  2ind  faiths  the  only 
remaining  enquiry  is,  **  What  are  the  conditions  of  continuing  in  that 
ftate,  and  being  finally  faved  ?"  But  this  part  of  the  fubjed^,  he  fays, 
he  has  anticipated,  and  has,  therefore,  little  more  to^o  than  to  add,. 
in  pofitive  terms,  that  thefe  conditions  ^tc  faith  Sitid  good  works.  He 
thinks  it  proper,  however,  tp  recal  our  attention  to  ihe  Baptifmai 
vow,  which  contains  the  conditions  of  all  the  three.  Thelaft  part 
of  that  vow,  according  to  the  explanation  of  it  in  the  Catechifm,.  is  a 
promife  to  obferve  the  Ten  Commandments,  as  comprehendmg  our 
duty  to  God,  our  neighbourj  and  ourfelves.  The  performing  of  this 
promife,  or  the  lea^ljngof  **a  pure  and  holy  life,"  is  declared^  in  the 
form  of  daily  abfolution,  a  condition  of  our  continuing  ih  a  ftate  of 
Jiilvation,  and-of  <*  foming,  at  the  laft,  to  God's  eternal  joy,  through 
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Jefiis  Cbrift  our  Lord/*  The  fame  condition  if  plainly  exprefled  in 
the  Abfolution  in  the  Communion  Service.;  and  the  caufe  of  it& 
omi^ii  in  the  Abfolution  at  the  Vifitation  of  the  Sick  is,^  probably^ 
that  no  opportunity  for  the  farther  performance  of  good  works  is  fup* 
pofed. 

*'  The  cafe  i«/*  fays  this  difcrimtnating  writer,  **  that  when  we  look 
back  to  time  paft,  the  conditions  of  juflification  are  /auh  and  re/i€niMttce ; 
when  we  look  forward  to  time  to  come,  the  conditions  are  /oitA  and  gmJ 
toorhf  which  is  much  the  fame  as  faying  that  we  are  always  to  perform  our 
duty  to  the  bed  of  our  power,  but  never  to  think  that  we  have  performed 
it  as  We  ouglrt.  How,  then,  it  can  be  faid,  coofidenily  with  an  agreement 
in  the  fentiments  of  our  Church,  that  good  works  do  not  forjn  apart  of  the 
conditions  of  either  j unification  or  faUation,  I  am  entirely  at  a  lois  to  under« 
iiand.  Surely,  it  will  require  a  work  not  lefs  in  bulk  than  '  The  True 
Churchmen  alcertained,'  to  ilievv,  '  beyond  all  reafonable  room  for  contro- 
▼erfy,*  that  thofe  performances,  without  which  any  propofed  reward  cannot 
be  obtained,  are  not,  properly  and  truly,  called  a  condition  of  obtaining  it/' 
(Pp.  28—33.)     , 

Mr.  Pearfon  fums  up,  in  a  very  neat  and  perfpicuous  manner,  the 
amount  of  his  inquiries  'into  the  doQrine  of  juftification  bv  faith* 
His  conclufions,  we  are  fully  perfuaded,  are,  as  he  himfelf  thinks 
them,  *^  agreeable  both  to  the  fenfe  of  Scripture  and  the  do£lrine  of 
our  Church.*'  They  are  contained  in  the  following  definition,  and 
proportions ; 

"  Definition." 
**  Juflification  is  the  being  accounted  righteous  before  God.** 

"  Propositions." 

1.  "  The  confequence  of  our  being  juftified  at  any  time,  during  the  pre^ 
fent  life,  is  that  We  are  admitted  into  a  state  of  salvation.  This,  by  fome  di* 
vines,  is  called  6Mr  first  juftification. 

2.  "  The  confequence  of  our  being  j unified,  at  the  hill  day  wiH  be,  thai 
we  (ball  be  saved,  or  made  tartahers  of  salvation.  This,  by  fome  divines,  te 
called  our /flj/ or  ^WjulUbcation.*' 

'  3.  '*  The  fole  fneritorious  caufe  of  our  being  juftified  at  any  'time,  and  of 
our  being  tinally  laved,  is  Jefus  Chrift." 

4.  "  The  conditions  of  our  being  tf/^/zr  juftifiod,  or  of  being  admitiid  into 
a  (late  of  falvation,  are  rejientance  znd/aiti" 

5.  *'  The  comlitions  of  *)ur  continuing  in  a  (late  of  falvation,  and  of  being 
finally  faved,  ^t^  faith  and  good  zuorks." 

6.  "  The  conditions  of  being  restored  to  a  (late  of  falvation,  after  having 
fallen  away  from  it,  are  the  frmie  ks  tho(e  on  which  we  are  firft  admitted  int« 
it,  namely,  re{>entance  and  faith." 

'  7.  *'  The  means  Qt  instrument,  by  which  we  are  at  firft  admitted  into  a 
(late  of  falration,  is  the  Tacrament  of  ia/itismJ' 

8.  "  The  means  or  ifutruments,  by  which  we  are  continued  in  a  i^te  of 
falvation,  are  prayer,  the  hearing  or  reading  of  the  Scri/itures^,  and  the  parti- 
cipation of  the  facrament  of  the  Ijord's  Su/t/ier\  including  the  alHlUnce  of  tb% 
grace  which  is  proioifed  to  the  yle  of  theip/'     (Pp.  33-^35.) 

We 
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We  have  thus  given  a  very  faithful  and  full  analyfls  of  this  exeellent 
and  interefting  pamphlet^  which,  we  venture  to  fay,  will  be  allowedt 
by  every  unprejudiced  mind,  to  have  fettled  the  much  dtfputed  point 
of  juftincation  oy  faith,  **  beyond  all  reafonable  room  for  controverfy/* 
But,  although  we  are  perfeoly  (atisfied  that  Mr.  Pearfon's  arguments 
can  never  be  confuted,  yet  we  do  not  exped  that  they  will  have 
ereat  effefi  on  our  Calviniftic^  evangelical,  ^^True  Churchmen.** 
While  thefe  gentlemen  retain  their  fundamental  dogma  of  uncondi- 
tional ANp  i^RBiTRARY  DECREES,  the  fuftaining  link  on  wfaich 
every  one  of  their  peculiar  tenets  is  fufpended,  it  ip  impoffible  that 
any  one  of  thefe  tenets  fliould  be  reiinquiOied  hy  them.  We  cannot^ 
however,  conclude  without  obferving,  that  notwithftandine  Mr.  Over* 
.ton's  pompous  difplay,  in  the  preface  to  his  work,  of  the  care  with 
which  he  has  guarded  a^ainft  the  <*  intquUy  rf  quotation^**  not  a  fingle 
writer  has  appeared  againft  him  (ai^  hi  as  our  knowledge  reaches)  who 
has  not  conviAed  him  either  of  fome  unfair  quotations,  or  of  fome 
erofs  and  palpable  mifreprefentation  of  the  authors  to  whom  he  refers. 
Mr.  Daubeny^  in  particular,  has  proved  againft  him  numerous  in- 
Ranees  of  both.  On  this  fubje£l  Mr.  Pearfon,  with. that  mild 
jKid  chariuble  politenefs  which  is  natural  to  him,  exprefles  himfelf 
^hiM; 

**  In  general,  I  am  not  difpofed  to  deny  ion  the  praife  ofcamdemr.  With 
refpedt  to  this,  however,  and  for  the  fake  ef  thofe  of  your  readers  who  are 
likely  to  be  influenced  by  the  authority  of  the  writers  whom  you  quote,  I 
think  it  necefliiry  to  obierve  that  your  reprefentation  of  their  fentimepts  is 
not  always  to  he  implicitly  received.    You  have  not,  I  think«  fo  carefully 

fuarded  againft  (he  '  iniquity  of  quotation/  as  you  feem  (o  have  intended, 
(hall  be  content  with  giving  an  inftance  or  two  of  this.  In  p.  131,  you 
fay,  '  Profeflbr  Hey  fuegens  a  thubt  whether  (he  diforderly  propeniities  of 
man  were  owing  to  Aoam's  tranCgreflion.*  This,  which,  1  believe,  is  your 
firft  quotation  from  Dr.  Hey's  work,  gives  the  idea  that  Dr.  Hey  himfelf 
entertains  fuch  a  doubf.  But  Dr.  Hey  only  fays,  *  I  fliould  rather  think, 
that  the  intention  of  the  compilers  was,  to  leave  men  a  liberty  of  a(Ienting» 
^  who  (hould  douhSf  whether  the  diforderU*  propeniities  of  man  were  owing  to 
Adam's  tranfgreflion.'  Norr.  Le6l.  Vol.  III.  p.  152.  Again,  in  p.  260, 
with  a  reference  to  the  Norriiian  Ledtures^  you  fay,  *  We  dare  not  fuggeft 
our  doubts  whether  all  men  may  not  be  happy  ultimate!;  /  Hence  aii^  it 
might  be  concluded  that  Dr.  Hey  en(ertain8  thefe  doubts.  Whether  he 
does  or  not,  I  do  not  pretend  to  fay.  I  contend,  however,  that  (his  does 
not  appear  from  his  wofds,  hot  rather  that  the  contrary  appears.  His  words 
are,  '  It  is  owing  to  the  moderation  of  our  Church,  that  we  are  not  called 
upon  to  fubfcribe  to  the  eternity  of  HelPs  torments:  nay,  we  are  not  re- 
quired even  to  condemn  thofe,  who  prefume  to  a(Hrm,  (hat  all  men  will  be 
finally  faved,  though  that  was  required  in  the  laft  Article  of  Edward  V{» 
fHd  }  think  rfosimakfy:    Nw.  !<©«,  Vol,  U,  p.  390,"    (Pp,  35— $7.) 
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4//1  Introdu3ion  to  the  Knowledge  of  ram  and  valuable  Editions  of  tbt 
*  .  Greek  and  Latin  Clajfus  ;  including  the  Scriptores  de  re  Rujiica^  Qreek 
,,. Romances y  and  Lexicons  and  Grammars  ;  to  which  is  added  a  compiets 
»  index  ^nalyticus :  the  whale  prece^d  by  an  account  of  Polyglot  Bibles^ 
''  and  the  be  ft  Editions  of  th/!  Greek  Sept  uag  inf.  and  Tejlament.     By 

Thoc?ias  Fr<)gnall  Dibdin,  A,,Bs  (late,  of  St..  John's  College,.  Ox- 
•  ford.)  The  Second  Edition,  enlarged  and  correfted,  8vo.  Pp.656. 
•.  5-26.     Dwyer,  London  ;  Hanwelland  Parker,  Oxtojrd;  Deighton 

and  B^rwt,  Cambridge.     1804.    .  '  ' 

THE  firft.  Edition  of  this  valnable  work  was  noticed  by  us,  with 
th?  approbation  it  defervcd,  in  oht  Review  of  November,  1802. 
Df  tbe  extent  of  the  additions  made  in  what  the  author  modeAiy  cMs 
the  fecond  edition  of  his  work,  the  reader  may  judg^  from  itsconfift* 
ing  of  571  pages,  exclvifive  of  73  pages  dcciipied  by  the  Preface,  and 
t^e  account  ot  the  editions  of  facrcii  fcrlptures,  while  the  whole  firft 
^dition  comprized  only  63  pages.  '     .  • 

The  prdfent  yolume  comprehends  an  account  of  thevPolyglot  Bibles, 
the  Qreck  Bibles,  the  Greek  Teftaments,  editfons  of  the  mod  popu- 
lar Greek  and  Latin  clafllcs,  arranged  alphabetically,  the  Latin  wriler^ 
de  re  ruftica,  theGrcck  romaiiccs,-  the  various  fpts  of  theclaffics,  and 
^n'.  Analytical  Index. 

Bcfides  an  accurate  account  of  each  edition  the  author  has  added 
the  different  prices  at  which  they  have  been  fold,  has  noticed  thofc 
printed  on  vellum,  on  large  and  on  fmail  paper,  and  mentioned  in 
.what  coUeftion,  thofe  which  are  become  fcarcc,  are  now  to  be  found. 
•To  this  are  addpd  n^a-ny  notes  which  abound  both  with  intcrefting  in- 
formation and  entertaining  anecdote. 

As  a  fpecimen  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Dibdin  has  conduced 
his  work,  we  fliall  infert  what  he  fays  of  the  two  firft  editions  of  Ana- 
creon  :  wc  do  this  as  a  doubt  has  been  entertained  in  the  literary  world, 
and,  in  our  opinion,  jtittly,  of  the  authenticity  of  moft  of  the  Odes, 
afcribed  to  that  poet,  which  though  firft  ftarted  by  Le  Fevre,  fo  early 
VL%  the  year  1660,  fecms  fo  vpry  little  known,  even  to  clalfical  readers 
in  general,  as  not  to  h^ve  been  noticed  by  any '  of  the  tranflators  or 
common  ecjitors. 
.  '  <'  ANACREON. . 

'  "  H.  >StephanUs.     Lulet.  4to.   1554-.     Graece, 

"  Editio  Princeps*.  a  beautiful  and  rare  edition,  according  to  Fa- 
bricius  aiid  Glement,  and  printed  by  Henry  Stephens  when  he  was  in  his 

.  twenty- 
-  ■      ■       ^    ,  ,    »  I       ■  .•        ■■        ■■  ■ '  ■    ■■.■■,.      .      ,1 «  I  -    ■    1^ .  ^  ,^, 

"  *  The  learned  world  has  been 'divided  on  the  fuhje^l  of  the  antrquitj 
and  genuineness  oftlie  poems  afcribed  to  Anacreon.     It  feeras  the  prefcnt  edi- 
tio princeps  was  compiled  by  H.  Stephens  from  two  MSS. ;  the  one  wgs  given 
him  by  Joiui  Clement,  a  lervant  of  Sir  Th6mas  More,  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land; 
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twenly-fixth  year.  Maittaire,  Vit.  StepL  p.  220.  '  OCthfe  iMvtx  verfion,  in 
Anacreontic  metre,  by  Stephens  and  Patfchius,  it  was  once  difpuled  whe»- 
tller  the  former  wast)ie  authorof  ^//  part  ot*-(he  verfion :  but  Mons.  de  la 
Monnoie  (Bayle,  Diet.  t.  i.  20f>,  note  l)  has  put  this  matter  beyond  alt 
doubt  in  favour  of  Henry  Stepliens.  The  text  of  this  edit,  prlri.  has  been 
•followed  by  almofl  every  fubfequent  editor,  fays  Harles,  Imrod,  £.  G.  t*  i. 
229.  It  (old  for  2/.  at  Mr.  Brid^es's  fale,  and  along  with  a  Latin  edition  of 
Andrea  (Paris,  4to.  1555),  was  fold  for  3/.  7s,cor,'iuu.  at  Mir.  Folkes's  fale: 
I  will  not  pretend  to  give  its  accurate  price.  See  a  copy  Bibl.  Pindl.  No. 
•937;  Bibl.Crevenn.  No.  3511. 

"Fabri.  Salmurii.  O a.  1660-80-90.  Gr.  et  Lat. 
"  Tanaquil  Faber  was  the  first  editor  who^  in  fome''very  learned  not^, 
attacked  the  antiquity,  of  many  of  th^  pdes  pf  Anacreon  ;  and  Harles  hiil)* 
/elf  feems  to  coincide  ^ith  thofe  critics  who  have  imagined  the  greater  part 
of  them  to  be  the  produdtion  of  what  are  called  the  "  Scriptores  recentiorcs :" 
tljis  opinion  is  alfo  efpoufed  by  Pauwat!d  Fifcher.  Harles^  Intnd,  L.  G.  t,  t* 
227.  In  the  above  editions,  *i  poetam  verb  ipfam  npn  tantum  feliciter 
emendatet  egreg;ie  explicat  [FaberJ/  fedetiam  multisaliis  airorum  veterum 
fcriptdram.iocis  bene  confulit  lucemque  adfert."    Harles,  Fahr.  B.G.  t.  ii« 

Wc  do.  not  cxaSly  fee  the  rcafon  why  Mr.  Dibdin  choofes  to  call 
Mr.,  Le  Fcvre  by  his  Latin  name  of  Tanaquil  Faber  in  a  note  entirely 
Englifh,  though  he  is  very  properly  called  fo  in  the  Latin  title  to  the 
edition.  On  the  fame  principle  he  fhould  have  called  the  Oxford 
Editor  of  Apollonius  Hhodius,  Shawius,  in  the  body  of  the  note  as  well 
as  in  the  title  of  the  edition. 

We  give  our  readers  the  following  extract  from  the  account  of 
Wolfs  edition  of  Homer,  as  it  contains  a  paradox,  in  our  opinion,  as 
abfurd  relative  to  .the  Prince  of  Po«ts,  as  wc  think  that  relative  to 
Anacreon  reafonable. 

«•  WoLFir.  Hal.  Sax.  Od.  1794,  Gr.  et  Lat^  5  Vol. 
*'  Very  great  and  judicious  ufe  has  been  made  throughout  this  work  of 
tlie  Scholia,  publiAied  by  Villoifon  (in  the  fol.  edition  of  the  Iliad  1788, 
which  fee).  "  In  the  prolegomena,  the  external  evidence  relative  to  thefe 
mod  eminent  works  ofclaflical  antiquity  is. fully  examined,  and  a  particular 
account  is  given  of  the  anci^t  critics  who  have  diredled  their  attention  li* 
this  fubjed.  Wolfius  dates  bis  reafons  for  fuppofiug  that  the  works  com- 
monly attributed  to  the  great  Moeonian  bard,  were  ifl  part  only  compqled. 
by  him ;  that  the  remainder  were  the  produdions  of  the  Horaeridae  and 
other  poets ;  and  that  the  whole  were  finally  arranged  and  methodized  in 
two  poems  by  Pififtratus  and  his  family.  The  lover  of  genuine  antiquity 
will,  doubtlefs,  exAniine  all  the  evidence  with  the  greatest  circumfpeclion 


land  ;  the  other  was  procured  in  Italy,  which,  after  a  long  voyage,  Stephens 
Ijrought  home  with  him^o  France  Thefe  MSS>  added  to  the  ode  **  A^ainr 
cu  yv9QUKtu"  which  Stephens  Ibond  on  the  cove.irofan  old  book,  formed 
the  materials  of  his  edition.  ,  See  De  La  Monnoie's  letter  in  Baylc's  Diet, 
iist.^f  crit.  t.  i.  art. '  Anacreon/  note  l.** 

before 
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before  be  adopts  (he  conclufions  of  this  ingenioos  editor.'^  KstT's  Elements 
•fgenerftl  Knowledge^  nddit,  fsecmdediu  p»  83. 

That  Pinftratus  might  colled  Tcattefed  and  Mutilated  copies  tf  (he 
works  of  Homer  to  mak6  one  corred  one  Is  very  poilible^  but  for  ftfdi 
poems  as  the  Iliad  or  as  the  Odyfley,  Mrhere  the  parts  chieiiy  depend 
on  eadi  other,  and  which  abfolutely  admit  of  a^  regular  a  diary  as  an 
hiftorical  narration,  to  be  a  c6lle£lion  of  fragtnents  from  various 
writers  is  almoft  as  impoflible  as  for  the  wonderful  order  of  the  UnU 
ver(b  to'be  derived  from  a  fortuitous  concourfe  of  atoms. 

Befides  the  common  edition  of  this  work  there  is  one  on  large  pa* 
per,  adorned  with  fevetal  curious  engravings  of  fac  fimiles,  very  ele* 
gantly  executed. 

From  the  great  merit  of  this  publication,  and  its  obvious  (itllity,  as' 
jwell  to  the  lover  of  biblical >nd  daflical  literature,  as  to  the  admirer 
^«nd  coMeflor  6i  curious  b(x)ks,  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  go  thromh 
feyeral  editions ;  we  take  the  liberty,  therefore,  of  fuggefting  to  Mr. 
Dibdin,  what  we  think  will  be  an  improvement  of  his  werk« 

A  Chronological  inftead  of  an  Alphabetical  Arrangement  of  the 
Claflical  Writers,  as  all  the  advantages  of  the  latter  will  be  retained 
by  referring  to  the  Index  Analyticus  as  it  now  (lands  ;  and  an  infer«> 
tion  of  all  the  tranflations  or  the  Ciaffics  into  mcdern  languages, 
which  is  done  even  by  Fabricius  in  fo  learned  and  elaborate  a  workar 
his  Bibliotheca  Graeca. 

'We  obferve  alfo  feveral  inaccuracies  of  the  prefs  which  are  of  more 
cffential  confequence  in  a  book  of  this  kind  than  in  any  other. 

In  page  *  Ixxii.  Profeflbr  Whrite  of  Oxford  is  faid  to  have  pub« 
liflied  bis  duodecimo  edition  of  the  Gofpels  in  17899  inRead  of  1798^ 
and  in  the  account  of  Shaw's  edition  of  ApoUonius  Rhodius,  page  29, 
we  find  the  following  quotation  from  the  Italian  Editor  of  1794:-— 
**  Una  tale  repUcata  fatica  del  Shaw  fe  non  ha  portato  Apollonio  a 
^uel  grado  di  perfezione,  art  era  deflinato  in  apprcflb,  ha  fervato  aU 
mcno  percomtnciar  a  diffcmdere  il  gufto  e  lo  ftudio."  Here  per  C9min» 
€iar  is  printed  as  one  word,  and  art  muft  be  put  for  another  word  that 
has  fome  meanings  but  what  we  are  not  able  to  fupply. 


Pinkerton'i  Modern  Geography^ 
(Omcluded  from  wr  last,  P>  ^09.) 

WE  (hall  now  accompany  our  author  to  Hindoftan,  to  Britons, 
undoubtedly,  by  far  the  mod  interefting  country  in  the  eaft. 
Mr.  P.  complains  that  the  defcription  of  it  is  not  a  little  difficult,  as 
from  other  caufes,  fo  efpecially  from  the  want  of  g^and  natural  fob- 

i^iW    ■<.■■  III!       I— ^ifcuM— ^—i — ■— M1*^— — ^iWi*»^  IIW  _ WWII     I  IjiHiMWW^— — —NM^— Il  ■  m     , 

*  Whv  are  the  accoants  of  the  editions  of  the  Bible  paged  like  the  Pr#» 
fate^  and  not  like  the  body  of  tlie  work  ?-.— JJwwfr# 

divifions: 


Pinkerton'i  Midirn  Gesgrafhy.  t^j 

diVifions.    After  long  confideration,  he  faijs,  Mijor  Renhet's  plaa 

'  appeared  the  moft  eligible,  not  only  in  itlelf,  but  as  having  the  ad^ 

vantase  of  being  familiar  to  the  public.    The  method  purTued  by  this 

ingenious  geographer  is  adjufted  by  l^e  following  fourfold  partition ! 

1.  xhe  countries  pervaded  by  the  Ganges,  and  its  principal  branches: 

2.  Thofe  along  the  courfe  of  the  Sindeh  or  Indus :  3.  The  tra&. 
fituated  between  thefe  two  divifions  and  the  river  Kiftna  : .  4.  That 
which  lies  to  the  fouth  of  the  Kiftna  ;  or  the  Southern  Peninfula,  as 
it  is  frequently  called,  though  perhaps  improperly.  Agreeably  to  this 
arrangement,  our  author,  in  four  panicular  chapters,  treats  of  <'  Gan- 
getic  Hindoftan,  or  the  countries  on  the  Ganges  \  Sindctic  Hindoftan, 
or  the  countries  fn  the  Indus ;  Central  Hindodan,  or  the  Middle 
Provinces;  and  the  Southern  Divifion of  Hindoftan."  '<  If  fcientiiic 
geographers,''  he  obferves,  <<  had  the  privilege,  ufurped  bv  travellers 
and  mariners,  pf  impofing  new  names  and  divifions,  the  above  parti- 
tions might  be  (lyled,  in  native  terms,  Gangeftan,  Sindeftan,  while 
Deccan  might  be  confined  to  the  fouthern  part,  and  fome  native  word 
applied  to  the  middle  or  centrical  [central]  divifion."  (p.  S36.)  In  the 
lint  of  thefe  dif^ifions  are  included  fiepgal,  .Bahar,  Allahabad,  Oude^ 
a  part  of  Deihi^  and  Agimere ;  in  the  fecond,  Kuttore,  Caibmir, 
Pabul,  Candahar,  Lahore,  Moiiltan,  and  Sinde  \  in  the  third,  Gu- 
xerat,  Candeifli,  Berar,  Orifla,  the  Sircars,  the  chief  part  of  GoU 
conda,  Vifiapour,  Dowlatabad,  and,  Concan  ;  in  the  fourth,  the  re-« 
mainder  of  Golconda,  the  Myfore,  the  extendve  region  called  the 
Camatic,  with  Madura  and  other  fmaller  diftri£ts.  In  this  laft  dtvir 
fion  is  naturally  included. too  the  iilaikl  of  Ceylon. 

In  each  of  Mr.  P.'s  four  chapters  the  reader  will  find  much  curious 
matter ;  but  the  moft  important  topics  are  concentrated,  and- very  ably 
difcufled,  in  a  pretty  extenfive  fketch  prefixed,  which  is  intituled  a 
f^  General  View  of  Hindoftan."  Much  ufeful  information  is  here 
conveyed  on  every  fubjed  connefied  with  the  nature  of  the  country  or 
the  (late  of  its  inhabitants.  But  what,  we  are  perfuaded,^  will  attra£l 
moft  notice  in  this  part  of  Mr.  P.'s  work,  is  the  marked  difrefped, 
we  had  almoft  faid  the  fovereign  contenipt,  with  which  he  uniformly 
treats  thofe  extravagant  encomiums  fo  generally  laviflled  on  Htndoftan 
antiquity  and  civilization*  Every  one  of  the  moft  impofing  preten- 
fions  of  this  celebrated  people  our  author  holds  very  cheap  mdeed.-^ 
Their  faiftory,  chronology,  government,  religion,  icience,  literature, 
genius,  tafte,  all  are  weighed  in  his  fcrutinizing  balance,  and  pro-r 
nounced  greatly  wanting.  We  have  little  doubt  that  by  this  bold  at- 
tack he  will  bring  upon  himfelf  a  formidable  hoft  of  aflaijants  ;  but 
we  have  noh^  at  all  that  he  ftands  upon  ground  from  which  it  is  im- 
pofBble  completely  to  diflodge  him.  The  vifionary  and  abfurd  pre* 
tenfiions  to  antiquity  of  the  Indian  chronology,  in  order  fo  be  laughed 
at,  need  only  to  be  known,  and  were  never,  we  are  fatisfied,  f^^rioully 
believed  even  by  thofe  who  have  laboured  moft  ftreriuoufly  in  Europe 
<o  promote  an  opinion  of  their  validity,  fiut  Voltaire  and  the  Anti- 
Cviftiaa  confpiracy  found  them  highly  convenie;it ;  and^  on  t^t 

account 
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'  jKCount  alone,  erndeavoured  toinvefl:  them  with  all  thecttdit.ef  eftur) 
bltihed  authenticity.     Whether  or  not,  in  this  important  field  of  cen*   ' 

t  frotrerfyy  our  ingenious  geographer  beft^lly  entitled  to  ar  triumph,  wo 
ihall  not  take  upon  ourfelves  to  determine.  He  has  certainly  com-i 
bated  throughout  with  vigour,,  and  in  general  with  fucccfs.  In  fome 
of  his  fallies,  perhaps,  he  may  be  thought  to  have  gone  fomewhat  too 
fer.  But,  to  drop  the  metaphor,  we  are  glad  that  he  has  agitated  the 
queftion  ;  for  his  ftriSures  we  think  muil  have  the  efFedl  pf  fubjed* 

'    ing  it  to  a  thorough  inveftigation. 

In  this  place  our  readers  will  doubtlefis  expe£^  fome  fpecimens  <^ 
•Mr.  P.'s  obfervations.  We  are  willing  to  gratify  them  as  far  as  wc 
can  ;  ind  (hall  therefore  infert  his  very  mafterly  examination  of  Dr. 
'Robertfon's  arguments  for  the  high  civilization  of  the^ancient  Hin^^" 
doos.  The  paflage  is  long,  but  no  abridgment  would ^o  it  juftice\ 
and  we  hope  that  its  length  will  be  excufed  on  account  of  its  import- 
ance. 

Or.  Robertfon  had  argued  in  favour  of  the  claims  advanced  by  the 
Hindoos,  from  their  divifions  into  cafts ;  from  their  civil  policy; 
from  their  laws ;  from  their  ufeful  and  elegant  arts ;  from  their 
fciences  and  religious  inftitutions.     But,  fays  Mr.  Pinkerton, 

*'  The  arguments  of  that  afclrf  author  fecm  liable  to  fome  objedtions. 
1.  The diftindlion  into  cads  is  doubtlefs ancient  and  peculiar;  but  ieems  to 
have  proceeded  from  a  crafty  priedhood,  in  order  to  fix  their  own  fuperid- 
rity  and  preponderance.     The  error  of  the  DoAor's  argument  confifls  ih 
confounding  cafh  with  trades,  while  they  are  in  truth  totally  didind,  as 
neither  a  prieil,  a  foldier,  a  farmer,  nor  a  labourer,  is  a  trademian.     Sepa- 
ration of  trades  argues  reiinement ;  but  from  the  Hindoo  cads  nothing  can 
be  concluded,  except  that  agriculture  exided  at  tlieir  inflitution.     When 
our  author  adds,  '  What  now  is  in  India  always  was  there/  he  evinces  ra- 
ther a  (inguiar  love  of  hypothtefis.     All  we  know  from,  antiquity  is  that  thie 
'     cadsexiHed  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  Arrian,  and  Pliny,  and  perhaps  were  not 
known  even  in  the  time  of  Alexander,     Suppofe  thai  they  even   exideii 
three  centuries  before  the  Chriftian  ajra,  we  have  only  a  proof  that  agn- 
culture  and  merchandize  were  then  knov^n  in  Hind6dan ;  and  yet  the  fifft 
tribe  that  pafTed  from  the  centre  of  Alia  might,  even, in  that  cafe,  have  mty 
begun  to  fifofih  the  north  of  Hin^ian  afe*ts3  certtnrifs,  or  say  a  fhoUsand years,  b^kire 
the  Christian  ara.     2.  The  civil  policy  is  coniidered  as  proving  early  civi- 
Ihsation,  not  indeed  becaufe  the  Hindoo  fables  reprefcnt  the  whole  country 
as  fubjedt  to  one  monarch,  bat  becaufe  Alexander  found  kiogdbois  of  fo^e 
magnitude.     But  thefie  kingdoms  were  no  larger  in  proportion  than  thofe 
which  Cae(ar  found  in  barbaric  Gaul  and  Britain.     The  magnitude  of  the 
country  is  forgotten,  inhabited  by  an  indigenous  people,  and  remarkably 
deditute  of  natural  b.arriers.    That  fome  old  inditutions  jemain  is  no  wop- 
der,  when  the  identity  of  oriental  cudoms  is  conffdered.     3.  The  laws  are 
fufficiently  numerous  and  complex  ;  but  fo  are  thofe  of  England  at  prefent, 
though  they  were  in  a  very  different  predicament  fix  centuries  ago  ;  bnt 
our  ingenious  author  fpeaks  familiarly  of  the  Hindoo  millions  of  years,  and 
forgets  our  little  centuries.    The  Hmdoo  code  tnay  be  extremely  ancient; 
a#fd  yet  perhaps  was  written  dbout  the  plain  Chridtan  year-1200.     4,  The 
Mfiil  and  elegant  acts  likewife  require  the  allodration  of  chronology;  and 
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6s  there,  are  ti6  infcriptiond  with  clear  authentic  dates  in  the  famous  exca- 
vations in  the  ifle  of  fclephahta,  in 'that  f>f  Saht^l,  <>r  at  tllora,  it  is  impef* 
libie  to  pronouiKe  concerning  their  antiquity,  eipecially  as  the  mythology 
continues  the  lame.  Thefe  and  other  monuments  may  pe  haps  be  of  great 
antiquity  (  but  it  is  as  probable  that  they  were  the  works  of  the  famous 
BalharaSy  as  of  anv  imaginary  H  ndoo  emperors,  who  mly  exist  [exift  only] 
in  the  wild  imaginaliins  of  the  Bramins.  The  ruins  of  Perfepolis  evince 
that  the  edifices  could  not  have  been  ercdted  fince  the  Mahometans  con« 
qucred  that  country  in  the  fevcnth  century.  But  where  the  religion  con- 
tinued Pagan,  and  afplendid  native  mona:chy  existed  till  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury, to  any  fober  inquirer  it  v»  ill  appear  more  rational  to  conclude  that  thefe 
monuments  belong  to  the  fifteenth  century  after  Chriit,  than  to  the  fifteenth 
century  before.  And  this  opinion  will  remain  eqaaliy  firm,  if  all  the  Bra- 
mins computed  their  duration  by  millions  or  billions  of  years.  5.  As  to 
the  fciences,  tlie  want  of  chronology  is  equally  felt ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  Hindoos  might  derive  fome  knowledge  from  the  Greeks  of  Badtria. 
The  abfurd  ftudy  of  astrology,  ftill  in  the  higheft  repute  among  the  Bramins, 
has  of  courfe  occafioned  a  particular  attention  to  be  paid  to  aftronomy ;  but 
the  Chincfe,  and  perhap^even  the  Siamefe,  rival  the  Hindoos  in  this  fcience, 
in  which  it  is  ea(y  to  calculate  tables  backwards  to  any  epoch :  and  the 
Bramins  perhaps  have  fufficient  patience  to  compute  eclipfes,  &c.  which 
muft  have  happened  if  this  planet  bod  exified  ten  millions  of  years.  6.  Our 
mofi  learned  and  refpedable  author  confiders  the  religious  inflitutions  of 
the  Hindoos  as  a  proof  of  early  and  high  civilization.  Yet  it  is  not  a  little 
iingulat  that  all  his  arguments  concerning  the  regularity  of  the  fyftem,  the 
magnificent  temples,  &c.  might  have  been  applied  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
fyftem,  in  Scandinavia,  in  the  .ear  IfJOO;  at  which  time  it  had  not  there 
cxilied  above  two  centuries."  (Pp.  258,-261.) 

Thefe  arguments  of  the  It^arned  and  ingenious  geographer  oUr 
readers  will  obferve  to  be  moftly  negative,  as  is  neceflarlly  the  cafe  in 
difputihg  a  fyftem  of  loftv  pretenfiO!)S  unfup^>orted  by  proof.  Sonre 
of  them,  hovvevt!r,  are  exce.edin'ly  ftrong;  and  taken  all  togctltcr  they 
pre/ent  an  accumulated  b  dy  of  evidenre  which  produces  alnjoft  irre- 
fiOible  CO!  vidlion.  But  our  author  does  not  reft  Wis  caufe  on  this  dc- 
fenlive  mod^  of  warfare.  He  has  given  feveral  extri^ds  from  the 
Afiatic  kefearches.  and  trequ  ntly  referred  to  their  authoritv  for  fa6^s, 
which  certainly,  if  true,  complettly  annihilate  the  excefUve  preten- 
fions  of  Hindoo  chronology,  and  fix  an  indelible  brand  on  the  J3ri- 
mins  as  the  moft  impudent  impoftors  that  ever  exifted.  As  one  cu- 
rious inftance  that  this  charader  belongs  to  them,  he  mentions  the 
celebrated  temples  of  Ellora,  and  the  fnigular  fortrefs  on  a  high  conic 
ro.:k  at  Dcoghir  or  Dowlatabad.  Xh^fc  edifices  the  Mahometans, 
whom  we  Europeans  are  apt  to  re  ard-as  rather  extravagant  \u  chrono* 
logy,  fay  were  creft'^d  about  900  years  ago,  while  the  JBramins  affirm 
that  they  have  flood  no  lefs  than  7894  years.  (Afiat.  Ref.  vi.  385.) 
W  ith  regard  to  the  pretended  eclipfes  of  the  Bramins,  we  know  that, 
fuppofnis;  the  folar  fylkm  to  have  cxifted  according  to  its  prcfent  laws, 
nothing  is  more  eafy  than  to  calculate  backwards  as  far  as  the  powers 
of  numbers  can  ge.  **  The  ,ali  Yug/'  our  author  obfervcs,  "  was, 
like  the  Julian  period,  fixed  by  rctrofpcdlivc  computation,  and  begins 
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about  three  thoufand  years  before  the  Chriftian  sera."  (Af.  Ref.  iih 
244.)     But  of  all  the  blows  which  Mr.  P.  has  aimed  at  the  long  ^ 
c(iabii(hed  credit  of  the  Bratnins,  the  mod  deciflve  is  contained  in 
the  following  note,  which  we  cranfcribe  entire,  and  with  which  we 
ihall  take  leave  of  this  part  of  his  performance : 

"  The  whole  arguments  of  M.  Bailiy  and  others,  for  tlie  antiquity  ofthfc 
Hindoo  aftronomy,  I'eem  at  length  to  be  completely  overturned  by  a  learned 
diir«rtation  of  Mr.  Bentlcy,  publiflied  in  the  Aiiatic  Refearcbes  1799,  (vi. 
$40,  8vo.  edit.)  to  which  the  curious  reader  is  referred.  The  refult  is,  that 
the  fyftemio  eagerly  applauded,  and  fuppofed  by  M.  Bailly,  Dr.  Kobertlbn, 
and  otbersj  to  be  of  fuch  remote  antiquity,  caunot  be  of  a  greater  age  than 
4€veM  hundred  and  thirty-one  )ears.  In  other  words,  it  was  compof'ed  about 
A.  D.  1063.  '  Therefore,  any  Hindoo  work,  in  wlych  the  name  of  Varalia 
or  his  lyitem  is  mentioned,  muil  evidently  be  modern;  and  this  circum- 
^ance  alone  totally  deftroys  the  pretended  antiquity  of  many  of  the  Purans, 
and  other  books,  which,  through  the  artifices  of  the  Brahminical  tribe,  have 
}>een  hitherto  deemed  the  moil  ancient  in  exiftence.'  Thus  the  chief  pillar 
of  the  antiquity  of  Hindoo  fcience  has  been  torn  down  by  this  modern 
^ampiqni  and  many  antiquaries  have  peri  (lied  in  the  ruins.  Perhaps  the 
Vedas  may  be  found  to  have  been  coropofed,  by  the  artful  Bramins,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Koran,  or  of  the  books  afcribed  to  Confucius ;  for  the  ancients 
do  not  mention  any  facred  Hindoo  code.  Menu  may  have  been  an  honed 
laWji  er  of  the  thirteenth  century;  and  the  whole  Hindoo  arts  and  fciences, 
except  weaving,- [may]  be  found  to  be  derived  from  their  neighbours.  We 
ipay  then  exclaim^  as  the  Egyptian  prieds  did  to  Plato,  '  Ye  Hindoos,  and 
even  ye  Bramins,  ye  always  were,  and  remain,  children."  (Pp.  'i()0,  261.) 

In  our  author's  introduSion  to  the  geography  of  America,  the 
reader  will  be  gratified  with  a  great  variety  of  curious  information 
refpefling  the  different  hiftorical  epochs,  and  other  circuinftanccs  con* 
nested  with  itsdifcovery.  In  the  two  grand  divifions  of  North  and 
South  Americay  nothing  feems  to  be  omitted  which  can  be  deemed 
eifential  for  giving  a  full  aiid  corre6l  idea  of  that  immenfe  continent 
in  all  its  principal  features  and  relations.  But  into  particulars  our 
limits  forbid  us  to  enter.  We  (hall  here,  however,  infert  fome  ac- 
count of  Mr.  P.'s  conjeflures  on  the  original  population  of  this  new 
world,  as  they  fcem  to  admit,  and  even  to  require,  a  few  obfervations. 

''  The  curious  queftion  concerning  the  ])opulation  of  America,  can  omif 
be  duly  examined  after  the  various  dialedls  have  been  compared  with  thofe 
of  Africa;  for  to  thofe  of  Europe,  or  of  Afia,  they  certainly  bear  no  refem- 
blance.  To  trace  the  population  from  the  north  of  Afia,  not  to  mention 
the^ofitive  contradiction  of  fa€ls,  would  be  an  unneceflary  refiridtion  of  the 
fubje6i,  as  the  progeny  of  ib  cold  a  latitude*  is  ever  found  rare,  feeble,  and 
wnenterprizing ;  while,  if  we  confider  the  proximity  of  Africa,  and  the 
many  copper-coloured  nations  which  are  tliere  to  be  found,  there  will  be 
little  reafon  to  hefitate  concerning  the  progrefs  of  the  Africans  to  America* 
as  well  as  to  New  Holland.  This  refource  alone  remains,  for  it  has  already 
been  feen  that  the  language  of  the  Malays,  who  extended  thcmfclves  fo  far 
to  the  eatl  of  Afia,  has  no  connexion  with  that  of  the  Americans.  Amidfl 
the  wondrous  dreams  of  antiquaries,  it  is  furprifing  that  none  has  attempted 
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ip  prove  that  the  Mexicans  aod  Pefuvkms  were  deiccndants  of  (he  Cartha-* 
ginians,  who  fled  to  the  Hefperides  in  their  abhorrence oith^  Roman  yoke/' 
(Pp.  537,  538.)  , 

Mr.  Pinkertdn*s  dfjiinldn,  then,  in  which^  to  {onle  extent,  we  are 
IncliDed  te  agree  with  htm,  is  that  America  was  probably  peop'ed 
from  Africa.  Inconfirmationof.it  h^-  obferves,  v^hen  he  corpes  to 
fpeak  of  South  America,  that  *^  the  difcovery  of  Brazil^  by  a  Portu^ 
gueze  fleet  defignfed  to  pafs  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  (hews  that  Ame-* 
rica  might  have  been  difclofed  by  mere  accident,  and  that  the  wind^ 
might  waft  veffels  acrofs  the  Atlantic.  "  The  conltant  trade-winds,'* 
•he  adds,  ^^  blowing  from  ead  to  weft,  could  fcarcely  fail  to  impel 
fome  rafli  African  mariners  to  the  American  (horcs,"  (p.  664.)  Un- 
^r  North  America,  however,  he  fays  that  "  the  animals  of  Americii 
are  moftly  diftinft  from  thofe  of  the  old  continent,'and  cotild  in  no 
cafe  have  defcended  from  them.*'  To  this  he  immediately  fubjoins 
as  follows:  "  If  it  cannot  be  allowed  that  the  great  Creator,  in  like 
manner,  ordained  a  didind^  race  of  men  for  this  continent,  it  will  be 
heceflary,  before  this  curious  queftion  be  determined,  to  co)Ie£t  voca- 
bularies of  the  African  languages,  as  there  are  on  that  continent  feveral 
nations  of  a  copper- colour,-  refembling  the  Americans  and  the  Mexi^ 
cans  and*  Peruvians  might  become  more  civilized  from  mere  advan- 
tages of  fituatlon  and  accident."  (Pp.  595,  596,)  But  that  the  ani- 
mals of  the  new  continent  could,  in  no  cafe,  have  defcehddd  froAi 
thofe  of  the  old  is  a  gratuitous  affertion,  wholly  deftitute  of  proof ; 
and  if  it  were  not,  no  argument  could  be  thence  deduced  for  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  a  fpecial  aft  of  creation  to  people  the  new  world  with  hu- 
tnan  beings.  The  inferior  animals  are,  for  the  moft  pat.  fitted  to 
live  in  particular  climates  and  fi  uations  only  ;  but  man  is  the  inha- 
bitant of  every  cliitiate,  to  the  influence  of  whijh  we  know,  fi*om  ex- 
perience, that,  by  time  and  habit,  his  conftitution  and  complexion 
gradually  adapt  themfclvcs.  With  regard  to  thofe  differences  which 
have  been  fo  condyle ntly  alleged. , to  prove  the  native  Americans  a 
diftinft  fpecies,  we  are  not  ij^norant  how  greatly  they  have  been  ex- 
•  aggerated."  It  was  l>ng  affirmed  that  nature  had  denied  them,  on  the 
chin  and  fome  other  parts  of  the  body,  that  covering  of  hair  which 
clfewhere  (he  nfually  confers  on  their  brethren  ;  whereas  it  is  now 
fufficiently  afcertained  that  totally  to  eradicate  this  natura»  covering 
is,  from  iis  firlt"3ppearance,  one  o*  their  moft  affiduous  employments. 
In  (hort,  we  know  of  nothing  in  the  natives  of  America  which  ren- 
ders the  fuppofition  of  their  being  the  creatures  of  a  feparate  creation 
at  all  more  reafonabie  than  that  which  the  honcft  miflionary  Debriz- 
hoffer  was  tempted  to  adopt,  who,  after  twenty-two  years  fpent  in 
A^merica,  (See  p.  596.J  declared  that,  were  it  not  for  fear  of  ridicule, 
he  fhould  be  inclined  to  believe  that  they  had  dropped  from  another 
planet. 

In  the  firft  quotation  which  we  have  given  on  this  fubjeft,  Mr.  P. 
feems  to  rcjeft  the  idea  that  any  part  of  America  was  peopled  from 
Afia»    That  fome  of  the  northern  tribes,  however,  originally  pro- 
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Ceeded  from  tfiat  quarter  of  the  world  is  a  notion  wfiich  has  beert 
adopted  by  many  able  judges,  and  which  furelyin  itfelf  appears  high-* 
ly  probable :  nor  are  we  difpofcd  to  lay  very  great  ftrefs  on  our  au* 
thqr's  obfervations  with  regard  to  language,  or  the  rare  afjd  feeble 
'population  of  a  cold  high  latitude.  Dr^  Forfter  fuppofed  that  the 
kingdoms  of  Mexico  and  of  Perai  were  fouiided  fo  late  as  the  thir- 
teenth century,  by  the  troops  contained  in  fomc  of  the, (hips  which 
were  fent  from  China,  by  Kublai  Kban,  to  fubdiie  Japan ;  the  fleet 
having  been  difperfed  iaa  (lorm,  and  never  heard  of.  Nay,  what  is 
rather  curious,  cur  ingenious  geographer  himfelf,  in  another  place, 
after  dating  it  as  the  general  opinion  that  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians 
were  a  diftinS  race  from  the  other  Americans,  fubjoins :  "  Andamidft 
a  variety  of  conjeflures,  it  might  be  inquired  if  they  did  not  proceed 
from  Japan,  or'be  haply  of  the  fame  race  with  the  people  of  the  large 
iiland  of  Tchoka,  or  Sagalian,  whofe  features,  as  defcribed  and  de» 
Jineated  by  La  Peyroufe,  and  the  literary  men  who  accompanied  him, 
bear  no  refemblance  to  the  Tataric.  In  this  cafe  we  may  conceive 
that  they' are  remains  of  a  people  in  Eaftern  Afia,  who  were  expelled 
by  the  Mandihurs,  on  their  progrefs  from  more  weftern  fcttlemcnt^.'* 
(p  59^')  This  laft  we  fhould  deem  a  happy  cpnjeflure,  did  we  not 
unfortunately  find  our  author,  in  the  fe£lipn  appropriated  to  the  de* 
fcription  of  Sagalian,  an  ifland  which  extends  to  the  north  of  Japao, 
between  the  46th  and  54th  degrees  of  latitude,  ex prefsly  affirming 
that  **  the  natives  feem  to  approach  to  the  Tataric  form.**  (p.  132.) 
In  thefe  two  paffages  there  is  an  inconfiftency,  which  is  evidently  oc- 
cafioned  by  fome  unobferved  miftake. 

The  following  refleftions  on  the  horrid  cruelties  which  the  Spa- 
niards are  charged  with  having  perpetrated  in  their  conqueft  of  the 
new  world,  are  fo  fenfible  and  judicious  that,  preil'ed  as  we  are  to 
come  to  a  conclufion,  we  cannot  omit  them.  They  occur  in  our 
author's  defcription  of  Cuba. 

"  The  number  of  the  inhabitants  was  no  doubt  exaggerated,  as,  even  in 
our  enhghtened  times,  happened  with  regard  to  Otaheite,  and  other  ncff 
difcovenes.  The  Spaniards/'  who,  in  number  are  laid. not  to  have  exceed* 
ed  three  hundred,  '*  certainly  did  not  atchicve  miracles  in  their  American 
conquefts;  nor  was  the  aukvTard  u(e  of  unwieldy  camion  and  fire-arms  al 
that  time,  fo  fatal  and  preponderant  a  circumftance  as  may  be  imagined. 
The  Malays  with  their  creeles  defy  fire-arms.  The  natives  were  not  only 
timid  but  few;  and  nine-leiiths  may  be  fafely  fubtraded  both  from  Spanilh 
valour ''and  Spani{h  cruelty.  Thele  reflexions  have  been  excited  by  the 
charge  of  extermination  brouglit  againtt  the  Spaniards  of  Cuba,  while  the 
natives  equally  vanilh  around  aii  European  colonies,  the  real  deftroying  an- 
gels being  the  fmall-pox  and  fpiriluous  liquors.  Our  Buccaneers  have 
taught  us  to  regard  the  Spaniards  as  bees,  who  muft  be  dellroyed  to  get  at 
the  honey ;  but,  if  ever  the  carvfe  of  truth  mull  be  facrificed,  it  flwuld  be 
oflfered  at  a  nobler  fhrine  than  that  of  vulgar  prejudices,  or  [of]  interefted 
enmity.  Mendez  de  Finto,"add5  the  author  in  a  note,  "  was  a  Portuguese  ; 
but  the  ancient  Sf^ani!h  writers,  tainted  with  the  imagination. of  their  in- 
mates  the  Moors,  were  little  lefs  hyperbolical.     It  is^  however,  ludicrous 
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diat  their  own  exaggerations  (hould  have  led  to ,  the  chains  of  cfuelty  and 
deflru^tion.  The  noted  Las  Cafas,  the  Dominitran  Hriar,  was  a  man  of 
heated  imagination ;  and  his  credit  may  be  judgecf  of  by  his  affertion  that  a 
di  Oriel  of  18  leagues  in  St.  Domingo  is  watered  by  twenty  five  thouumd  x\v^tu 
(Charlevoix,  n,  373.)^  Even  the  eyesof  fucha  witnefs  cannot  be  believed." 
(p.'653.)  .  . 

The  recolleSion  of  the  (hocking  occurrences  which,  during  the 
fpace  of  more  than  ten  years,  have  taken  place  in  the  valuable  ifland 
of  St.  Domingo,  muft  render  the  obfervations  which  we  are  going  to 
quote  peculiarly  impreflive  ;  and  the  cftccSt  muft  be  heightened,  in  a 
ten-fold  degree,  by  the  intelligence  juft  received  of  the  final  evacua- 
tion of  that  ifland  by  the  miferable  remains  of  the  laft  French  arma- 
ment. 

"  The  national  aflembly  of  France,  imhappily  confining  of  Philofo- 
phers,  and  not  of  men  of  bulin^sfs,  paffed  Ibme  contradiflory  decrees  con- 
cerning the  rights  of  the  Mulattoes,  or,  as  they  are  affefledly  ftyled,  people 
of  colour,  to  vote  for  rcprefentatives.  The  Iraalleft  ray  of  political  pru- 
dence might  have  informed  them,  that  the  government  of  diftant  colonies 
ought  not  to  have  fullered  the  lead  alteration^  till  that  of  the  parent  coun- 
try was  eftablidied  on  a  folid  and  laHing  balis. — Amidft  the  efiervefcence  of 
seal  without  knowledge^  the  events  in  St.  Domingo  may  be  a  lafting  beacoa 
%o  legiflators  to  dudy  the  real  praclical  bufluels  of  life,  and  the  irradicabU 
difference  of  character  and  difpofilions  in  the  various  jraces  of  men,  to 
which  infinite  wifdom  has  su  lot  ted  dill  inc^  portions  of  the  earth ;  left  a 
negro  (hould  repay  ihe  philofopher's  benefits  by  planting  a  dagger  ia  hit 
bread,  with  the  favourite  phrafc  of  *  Am  I  not  a  man  and  a  brother?"  (PpJ 
655,  C^56,) 

That  divifibn  of  Mr.  P's  work  which  relates  to  Africa  is  compara- 
tively (hort,  as  indeed  the  materials  are  comparatively  fcanty,  yet 
much  information  of  ^n  interefting  kind  will  be  found  under  the  .arti- 
cle **  Progreflive  Geography,"  and  much  ingenious  difcuflion  in  a 
diflertation  which  clofes  the  works  intituled  "  Dilcoveries  and  Con- 
jefturcs concerning  the  Centiral  parts  of  Africa."  Mr.  P.,  fpeaking 
of  his  countryman  Bruce,  fays  that  *'  in  his  travels  there  are  feveral 
valuable  articles  of  new  and  authentic  information,  which  might  have 
.been  prefented  to  the  public  in  a  fmall  volume  or  two ;  but  that,  in  a 
.fpirit  of  univerfal  compilation,  he  has  difgraced  his  work  with  innu- 
merable grofs  errors."  (p.  737.)  This,  we  believe  may  be  fafely  ad- 
mitted as  a  pretty  fair  charaScr  of  Bruce's  book.  But,  in  another 
place,  Mr.  P.  brings  againft  that  autiior  a  heavier  charge.  The 
Nile,  heobferves,  rifes  in  the  Gebcl  el  Kumr,  or  mountains  of  the 
inoon,  in  Nf.  lat.  8®.  It  is  known  by  thevname  of  Bahr  el  Abiad,  or 
White  River,  and  about  br..  16^,  isJMncd  by  the  Bahr  el  A/.rcild, 
or  blue  r'ver,  which  flows  through  Aayflin'm.  By  the  P jrtu^uefe 
writers,  whom  the  Abyflinians  probably  m  (ltd,  the  latcer.  river  was 
miftaken  for  the  real  Nile,  though  it  was  vvell  kno*vn  t  >  the  ancie  1..^ 
as  a^q^it^e  diilir\<Ji  ri^ver,  the  Aftapus,  flowing  into  the  Nile  from  the 
Coloe  Palufi,  now  the  lake  of  Dcmbea. 
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'^  Mr.  Bruce'f  mity,''  he  adds,  "led  him  to  adopt  the  fmemtStatutt 
pnd  it  is  faid  that  after  converiing  with  D'Anville  at  Paris,  who  ftiewed 
him  the  grofs  ignorance  of  his  prelenfions,  our  traTeller*  who  had  great 
aaerit  in  other  refpeds,  wifely  reloived  to  ftrike  out  the  White  River  t>o;B 
bis  map,  tbouga  he  ackmraoUJge  in  his  work  that  it  is  the  larged 
ilream!  Goflelin  (Recherches,  ii.  120.)  pronounces  Bruce  the  moil 
*  credulous  and  enthutiafiic  ot  mankind;  but,  with  greater  juiiic^,  adds  that 
he  has  only  repeated  the  difcoveries  which  the  Jeluits  had  made  a  century 
^d  a  half'^bcfore/'  (p.  717.)  "  The  Sources  of'^the  Abyllinian  river  were, 
in  the  17th  century*  accurately  dei'cribed  h}  Pay?,  a  Portuguefe  mitllonary, 
whole  account  was  published  by  Kircher,  and  Ifaac  Voffius,  and  has,  in  our 
times,  been  very  minutely  copied  Ly  Bruce,  as  Hart  man  has  explained  by 
printing  the  two  accoanU  in  parallel  columns.^  (p.  723. 

Our  extrkfis  from  tJit.  P.'s  excellent  and  elaborate  work  (hall  be 
clofedby  two  very  biief  rtfleflions  replete  with  found  fenfe,  and  i|i 
the  prefent  times  moft  fatally  confirmed  by  melancholy  experience* 
The  Arft  was  fuggefted  by  a  mofl  abfurd  decifion  of  Voiney,  that  the 
sncient  E^y^'ian<:  were  negroes ;  though  he  had  only  to  look  at  theii 
deieendants  the  Copts,  their  remaining  gems,  or  other  reprefentatiofis^ 
or  even  at  the  mummies  themfelves,  to  perceive  his  error*  **  But 
Volncy,"  fays  our  author,  *' was  labouring  for  the  emancipation  of 
the  negroes ;  and  that  fpecies  of  reafoning  ignorance,  which  is  top 
often  called  philofophy,  is  itfclf  overrun  with  the  moft  fingular  preju- 
dices/' (p.  722.)  Tbt'  fccond  refleftion,  in  its  import  and  tendency, 
is  fxmilar  to  t:.c  firft.  Havmg  referred  the  reader  for  a  minute  account 
of  the  intercftmg  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  the  excellfsnl 
travels  of  Barrow,  whofe  fober  and  authentic  intelligence  forms  4 
Jlriking  contraft  with  the  gafconadesof  Le  Vailiant ;  and  having  faid 
that  the  Houfakas  of  Dapper  and  Ogilby  are  undoubted  the  Houfou- 
anas  of  the  Frenchman  ;  Our  author  adds,  **  But  as  modern  philofor 

|>hcrs  never  read,  they  of  courfe  make  many  difcoveries.  The  fame 
earned  author,"  Vailiant,  *'  quotes  Pliny  and  Herodotus  for  fome  ac- 
count of  the  Hottentots  !  Thereisnodanger  from  learning;  but  that 
from  reafoning  ignorance  i^  very,  great.  The  ancient  phi1ofopher$ 
were  men  of  learning,  the  modern  too  often  men  of  confummate 
ignorance  :  and  we  all  know  and  feel  the  evil  cfFeds  of  the  fgnorancc 
of  Roufleau,  to  inftancc  a  folicary  example/'  fp.  755.) 

We  have  fpoken  of  this  publication  in  the  terms  in  which  we  think 
that  it  defcrves  to  be  mentioned^  and  which  the  public  approbation. 
we  are  confident,' vr ill  fan(Stion.  3ut  none  who  confider  the  difficul- 
ties attendant  on  fuch  compilations  will,  for  a  moment,  fuppofe  that 
in  one  fo  voluminous  there  arc  no  miftakes.  To  the  aittnor*$  general 
charader  for  diligence,  induftry,  and  fidelity,  we  can  biear  ample  tef- 
timony.  But  in  works  pf  fuch  a  length,  and  embracing  fo  vaft  a  vari- 
ety of  fubjefls,  no  vigilance  can  hope  to  be  always  on  its  guard.  A 
few  inftances  of  failure  in  regard  to-accuracy,  which  we  have  obferved, 
we  ihajl  briefly  point  out,  not  with  any  vie^y  to  deprecate  the  work. 
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but  merely  to  Oiew  that  we  have  read  it  with  attention  :  for,  after  all, 
they  are  of  no  great  coniequence.  *^  The  creed  of  the  Englifli 
church  ia  rather  Calviniftic  than  Lutheran."  (vol.  1.  p.'  33.)  This  is 
very  incorredly  expreiTed.  In  forming  the  ftandards  of  the  Englifh. 
church  neither  Luther's  authority  nor  Calvin's  was  regarded  any  far- 
ther thah  they  were  believed  to  agree  with  fcripture  and  antiquity. 
It  is  a  great  miftake  (p.  36.)  that  the  fuperintendence  of  the  pour  was 
formerly  the  fole  office  of  the  order  of  Deacons ;  and  fo  is  the  ftate«* 
ment  in  p.  39,  which  rqprefents  the  Trinitarians  as  believjng  in  more 
Gods  than  one.  In  p.  42.  ^^  To  mention  the  King's  death,"  is  faid 
to  be  a  capital  crime :  the  author  meant,  we  fuppofe,  that  to  imagine 
it  is  capital,  "  Gower  the  poet,  rather  preceded  Chaucer"  (p.  67.)  5 
but  not  as  a  writer  in  Englilh,  (See  Godwin,  Vol.  i.  pp.  112,  113*) 
At  both  the  Engliih  univfrfities  (p.  74.)  the  reridence>equired  for  the 
degree  of  A.  B.  is  4  years.  What  mifled  Mr*  P.  was  his  not  being 
aware  that  at  Oxford  the  yea^  comprehends  4  terms,  but  at  Cambridge 
pnly  3.  Norwich  is  faid  (p.  85.)  to  be  ^^juftly  Ayled  a  city  from  its 
fize  and  confequence :"  but  in  England  every  town- corporate  is  a 
city  which  is,  or  has  been,  the  feat  of  a  bifhop.  Hence,  Newcaftle 
on  Tyne  is  (p.  88.)  twice  improperly  called  a  city,  **  In  the  cor- 
redions,  facing  the  preliminary  obfervat^ons  tq  Vol.  i.  the  fame  ap- 
pellation is  inaccurately  applied  to  Manchefter,  Liverpool,  Birming-* 
ham,  Leeds,  and  Plymouth.  In  p.  90.  Mr.  Pinkerton  talks  of  ^^Stowe,^ 
the  feat  of  the  Marquis  of  Buckinghamjhin  j"  a  ftrange  inftance  of 
inadvertency,  **  Many  refpedlable  families  in  Scotland,"  We  are  told 
(p.- 155.)  "embrace the  cpifcopal  form  of  the  church  of  England." 
The  expreffion  is  improper  in  a  variety  of  refpefis  ;  and  in  particular, 
our  a\ithor  ihould  have  informed  us  that  Scotland  has  a  regular  ppifco* 
pal  cbur^ch  of  its  own.  In  the  fame  page,  the  ancient  fees  of  Scot* 
{and  are  rightly  faid  to  have  b^en  thirteen  ;  but  in  the  detail  the  num- 
ber is  incomplete,  that  of  Caithnefs  being  omitted.  A  fimilar  miftake 
.occurs  (pp.  216,  217.)  in  enumerating  the  fees  of  Ireland,  where  that 
of  Clonfert  is  left  out,  and  thatcf  Cloyne  twice  inferted.  It  certainly 
is  not  true  that  what  our  author  calls  the  ^^  nudity  of  the  lower  extre- 
meties"  (p  160.)  is  **  moftly  abandoned  even  by  the  Scotijh  laffcs;'* 
for,  except  on  Sundays,  and  occadons  of  ceremony,  Scotch  women  of 
the  lower  order,  whether  maids  or  matrons,  go  almoft  univerfally 
without  (hoes  and  ftockings.  '^  Between  Stirling  and  Edinburgh 
fiands  Bonefs,  formerly  called  Borrowftowncfs"  (p.  168),  and  fo 
^called  ftill;  for  fio-nefs  is  merely  a  contraction  ic|  writing  the  name 
of  the  toWn,  like  Letter  for  Leicefter. 

Thefe  blemifhes  are  found,  our  readers  will  nbferve,  in  Mr.  P's  ac-  , 
count  of  the  United  Kingdom,  of  which  we  conceive  ourfeives  beft 
qualified  to  judge:  It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  they  are  not  of 
importance  enough  to  merit  regard.  But  perfeclion,  although  we 
cannot  expeS  to  attain  it,  ought,  in  every  tnin^,  to  be  the  objedt  of 
purfurt ;  and  fo  high  does  Mr.  t^'s  woik  ftand  in  our  eiteem  th^i  we 
wilhedtofee  jt  purged  from  evrn  little  imperfections.    Thib  with 
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tnuft  Itkewifebe  admitted  as  our  excufe  for  a  few  remarks  oci  his  lan- 
guage and  fiyle ;  with  regard  to  which  h^  obfefves  himfeU  that  ^*he 
has  chiefly  aimed  at  coiiciife  perfpicuity,  and  may  have  frequently  iacrt- 
ficcd  elegance  of  ornament,  or  magnificence  of  period,  to  the   fevere 
accuracy  of  the  topic/'  (Pref.    p.  xiii.)  The  author  has  here  very* 
fairly  appreciated    his   own    manner  of    writing,    which  we  think 
adapted,  with  great  felicity,  to  the  nature  of  his  fubjed.     In  general 
it  IS  fimple,  natural,  and  chafte ;  as  highly  adorned  as  it  ought  to  be, 
with  few  examples  of  affectation,  or  of  that  prediledtion  f  r  pompous 
didion,  of  which,  in  fome  of  his  former  publications^   Mr.  P.    bat- 
been,  with  fome  reafon,  accufed.     Yet  it   is  not  entirely    free  frooi- 
faults,  for  the  corie£lion  of  which,    m   a  future  edition,,  we  fubmtt 
what  follow.^  to  his  confideration. 

In  thefiifl  place,  Mr.  P.  fttll  continues  pertinacioufly  to  writa 
Seotijhy  which  is  iieithe.  authorized  w  r  a«alogical.  T  he  national 
epithet  is  certainly  eicher  Scotch  or  SccttiJ/j,  Secondly,  he  perpetually 
mif^jlaccs  the  advtr«  ortl)^  almoft  always  prefixing  it  immtdiat-ly  be- 
fore the  verb,  even  where  the  lenfe  imperioufly  and  indifpenfabty  re- 
quires a  difF.'rent  arraugement.  The  adverb  only,  always  implies  an 
oppofition  between  two  thmgs,  of  which  the  one  is  admitted  to  the* 
exclufion  of  t'  e  other ;  and  the  proper  employment  ot  the  adverb  coo- 
fifts  in  expreffing  that  oppofition  with  diflindlnefs.  When  the  things 
eppofed  are  denoted  by  verbs,  in  that  cafe,  and  in  that  alone,  the  ad^ 
verb  is  rightly  placed  immediately  before  the  former  of  them  ;  but 
never  when  the  oppofition  is  between  two  nouns.  A  general  negle& 
of  thfs  important  rule  forms  a  (Iriking  feature  of  Mr.  P.'s  ftyle,  and  ren- 
ders his  language  in  numberlefs  inftances,  exceedingly  inaccurate. 
Several  of  thefe  inflances  we  have  marked  in  our  extracSs;  and  a 
thoufand  more  might  eafily  be  given,  in  not  one  of  which  does  the 
author  fay  what  he  meant  to  fay.  It  is  fufficient,  however,  to  call  tho 
reader's  atterrtion  to  a  very  Angular  one,  which  we  have  printed  in  ita-r 
lies,  and  which  occurs  in  Mr.  P/s  obfervations  on  the  arguments  cf 
Mr.  Principal  Robertfon.  Here  the  author  by  no  means  intends  to 
oppofe  the  aflion  of  **  beginning  to  people  the  north  of  Hindoflan**  to 
fome  other  adion,  as,  for  inftance,  that  of  ^^finijhing^  or  completing  its 
population  -y*  though  that  is  the  only  fenfe  which  his  words  will  bear. 
He  evidently  means  to  oppofe" a  few  centuries,"  or  at  moft  "a 
thoufand  years"  to  a  period  commencing  more  remotely :  and,  in 
order  to  exprcfs  this  meaning,  the  word  onh  muft  be  removed  from  its 
prefenc  (tation  and  placed  immediately  after  Hindojian,  This  error,  we 
are  conc(  rned  to  obfeive,  is  extremely  common,  even  in  our  beft 
writers.  Thirdly  ;  another  charadleriftic  of  Mr.  P.'s  ftyle  is  the  con- 
ftant  ufe  of  the  fubjun£live  mode  with  the  conjundion  though^  in  cafes 
where  no  doubt,  fuppofition,  contingency,  condition, or  conceflion,  can 
poffibJy  be  implied,  thus  vol.  ii.  p.  431.  **  It  will  appear  that,  though 
m(  dern  enterprize  have  failed  in  the  difcovery  of  a  fuppofed  Auftrai- 
continent,  yet  thedifcoveries  may  be  faid  to  conftitute  a  fifth  part  of 
the  world.|'    This  mode  of  writing  is  fo  grofs  a  barbarifm  that,  at 
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firft^  we  imputed  the  examples  which  we  found  of  it,  to  the  negli* 
genccof  the  printer.  But  we  were  afterward  convinced  that  Mr.  P. . 
had  adopted  it  on  fome  principle,  which  we  do  not  com^ehend,  and 
the  reader  will  fee  examples  of  it.  Vol.  ii.  pp.  6,  117, 126,  141,  245, 
3?5'^74  ^^*  '"  ^^'  thefe cafes, the  indicative mode'oughtyundoubtedljr, 
to  be  employeJ  ;  and  the  employment  of  the  fubjundive'  defervcs  to 
be  explicitly  condemned.  Fourthly  1  many  oP  our  author's  words  are 
not  £n&r)i(b  :  Thus  centrical 2Jki  centrically  (paifim.)  :  jun^ivf  .{Vol, 
i.  p«  t6.):  emoiiiatedip.  16.),  which,  befides  being  unauthorized,  is 
formed  in  oppofition  to  ail  analogy^  the  Latin  verb  being  emoilire^ 
and  not  emeliiare, — Manufa^ories  (pp.  85,  87.)  :  IrradUabU  (Vol.  ii. 
p.  656)  &c.  Laflly  ;»  we  obfcrved,  In  one  or  two  places,  his  con- 
firudtion  to  be  defe£live  and  ungrammatical ;  but  we  have  fomehow 
forgotten  to  note  them  down  >  and  they  are  not  worth  the  trouble  of 
learching  for  them. 

A  Compindium  of  th<  Veterinary  Art^  J^c,  By  James  White,  Veteri- 
nary Surgeon  to  his  Majefty's  Firft,  or  Royal,  Dragoons.  2  vols. 
i2mo.     Price  9s.     Badcock,  London.     1804. 

MANKIND  are  naturally  ftrangers  to  the  feelings  of  the  inferior 
animals,  and,  hence,  often  IndifFercnt  to  their  fufFerings.  In- 
fants are  cruel  to  the  fmalldomedic animals, not  from  any  innate  ferocity 
of  diipofition,  but  tecaufe  they  confidcr  not  that  thefe  creatures  have 
9  ftrnfe  of  pain,  juft  fuch  as  they  themfelves  are  fubjeft  to.  Among 
the  vulgar,  and  even  among  thofc  who  ought  to  have  known  better, 
it  was  long  an  unconteded  opinion,  that  the  brutes  were  almoft  en- 
tirely exempted  from  thofe  difeafcs  by  which  human  life  is  fo  perpe- 
tually afBi(Sted.  It  is  only  by  long  acquaintance  with  fome  of  the 
moft  valuable  fpecies  of  our  domeftic  animals,  and  under  the  infljence 
of  the  very  great  intereft  which  we  have  to  prefervetheminafound  ftatc, 
that  we  have /learned  to  regard  th'-mas  fubjc£is  on  which  the  arts  of 
medicine  and  furgery  may  be  usefully  employed.  The  horfe,  the  ox, 
and  the  (heep  are,  at  laft,  recognized  as  liable  ,to  a  multiplicity  of 
bodily  diftempers.  The  horfe,  of  which  alone  we  make  confiderablc 
ufe,  as  an  aflillant  in  our  labours,  is,  now,  of  fuch  importance,  as  a 
part  of  our  property,  and  fo^much  in  need  of  our  attention  to  prefervc 
his  health,  that  a  new  province  in  medical  and  furgical  practice  has 
been  gradiially  opened  for  the  particular  treatment  of  this  fpecics. 

Till  of  late  the  treatment  of  the  difcafes  of  horfes  was  left  entirely 
to  the  perfons  who  drefled  and  (hod  them.  Thofe >were  incapable  of 
other  pra£tice  than  by  noftrums  of  cafual  difcovery,  or  by  a  rude, 
hacking,  cauterizing  furgery,  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  fyftem  or 
fcience.  The  progrefs  of  comparative  anatomy  ;  and  the  value  which 
.  waj>  put  on  horfes  for  military  ufes,  and  from  their  relations  to  the 
ihow  and  the  pleafuresof  the  great;  at  length  occafioned  the  appUca- 
(ion  of  the  talents  of  men  of  fclentific  (kill  to  this  humane  and  bene- 
ficial 
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i^zl  art.  In'  France,  at  Well  as  in  Britain,  the  horfe  has  been  differ- 
ed ;  his  fradurcSy  bruifes,  and  wounds  have  been  treated,  according 
to  rules  fugg«fted  by  a  due  knowledge  of  his  ftro£lure ;  the  different 
diftempers  of  the  ftomach,  the  bowels,  the  fkin,  the  bead,  the  blood, 
tke  abibrbents,  and  the  organs  of  /ecretion,  to  which  he  is  fubjefl, 
have  been  reduced  to  fyftematic  order,  and  rational  ofiethods  of  cure  ; 
hofpitals  have,  been  eftabliflied  for  the  reception  of  difeafed  horfes;  • 
fiTofeflbribips  have  been  inftituted  to  teach  the  whole  fcience  and  prac-» 
tice  of  veterinary  phyf^oiogy,  furgery,  and  medicine ;  and  many  valu- 
able books  have  been,  within  thefe  few  years,  publifiied  on  the  ftruc** 
ture  and  difeafes  of  the  horfe. 

Mr.  Whitb  begins  the  work  now  before  us,  with  a  fliort  but  clear 
and  fatisfa£iory  explanation  of  the  anatomical  ftru&ure  of  this  animal^ 
SIS  to  its  internal  organs.  The  moft  remarkable  peculiarity,  in  which 
he  has  here  occafion  to  ddcribe  the  horfe  as  differing  from  human 
beings,  is  that  infenfiblo  membrane,  which,  covering  the  infide  of  the 
^fophagus,  extends  into  the  ftomach,  and  thus  renders  the  horfe  much 
J^fs  liable  than  human  beings,  to  be  deftroyed  by  fwallowing  poifons^- 
or  to  be  excited  to  vomiting.  He  next  proceeds  to  explain  the  origin 
of  all  the  difeafes  to  which  the  horfe  is  fubjedk ;  and  refers  them  all  to 
inflammation  local  or  general.  Inflammation  itfelf  he  does  not  precifely 
define  ;  he,  however,  feems  to  mean  by  it,  **  a  tendency  in  any  part, 
or  in  the  whole,  of  the  animal  oeconomy,  to  a  greater  frequency  of 
adion,  than  its  natural  fun£tions  require,  and  than  its  proper  energy 
is  able  to  endure,  a  tendency  which,  therefore,  if  not  checked,  fooa 
exhaufts  the  energies  6f  the  parts  in  which  it  operates,  and  necefTarily 
diforders,  fooner  or  later,  the  whole  fundiions  of  the  fyftem."  The 
difeafes  of  inflammation  of  which  he  then  treats,  are,  fever,  fimple  and 
fymptomatic,  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  inflammation  of  the  bowels, 
inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bladder,  inflammation  of  the  liver,  ftrangles  or  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  glands  of  the  throat,  catarrh  or  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  which  lines  the  inner  parts  of  the  nofe,  throat,  &c.  chro* 
nical  cough  which  enfues  when  the  catarrhal  inflammation  extends 
into  the  branches  of  the  windpipe,  and  produces  a  conftant  irritation 
exciting  to  cough  j  inflammation  of  the  eye ;  locked  jaw,  occafioned 
by  the  inflammation  of  external  wounds,  broken  wind,  the  confequencc 
of  inflammation  of  the  membrane  which  lines  the  windpipe,  and  all 
jts  branches ;  flatulent  colic  or  gripes,  attended  with  inflammation  of 
the  coats  of  the  ftomach,  apoplexy,  or  ftaggers,  in  the  termination  of 
which  the  veflels  of  the  brain  are  inflamed ;  diarrhaea,  or  purging^ 
which  IS  a  cafe  of  the  inflammation  of  the  bowels  ;  diabetes,  in  which 
there  is  an  inflammation  of  the  urinary  veflels  ;  fuppreflion  of  urine, 
arifing  from  a  peculiar  fort  of  inflamlnation  in  the  neck  of  the  blad* 
dcr ;  worms  which  injure,  efpecially  the  bpts,  by  their  power  to  pro- 
duce inflaming  irritation  in  the  ftomach  and  inteftines ;  hide-bound,^ 

^eit,  mange,  greafe,   glanders,  and  farcy.      He  treats,  next,  of 
nds,  bruifes,  broken  kiiees,  fiftula  in  the  withers,  polKevil,  faddle- 
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gtik  or  wafbles,  fith&s,  ftrains,  ring-bones,  thoroHgb-piBy'WifidgaUsy 
IpltntSf  fpayin,  and  curb>  indifpoiitions  of  the  horfe  which  fall  pio* 
pcrly  under  the  care  of  the  horfe-  furgcon  or  f^rier.  [ 

The  author's  fifth  chapter  is  filled  with  an  elaborate  difplay  a^  th($ 
anatomy  xand  phyfiology  of  the  hprfe's  foot. 

His  feventh  chapter  prefcribes  rules  for  {hoeing  hprfes.  In  tbo 
fevtnth  is  a  d^fcription  of  the  difeafes  to  which  the  foot  of  th$  horfa 
i^  iubjedt,  and  the  befl:  methods  for  th^ir  ci^rc. 
'  The  eighth  chapter  treats  of  the  general  ceconomy,  of  the  medica} 
^d  i'urglcal  applications,  or  the  cure  of  the  diforders  and  hurts,  of 
borfes. " 

Pire£iions  are  gi?en,  in  the  ninth,  for  the  fit  poanagernent  of  tbt 
horfe  in  the  ^able,  and  during  a  journey.  Such  are  the  contents  of 
the  fir^  volume  of  this  e^^cellent  pra6(ical  treatife. 

The  (iecond  volume  is  a  convenient  Didionary  of  the  Materia  Me^ 
^ica  of.  Veterinary  Medicine,  with  a  good  Pharmacopoeia  annexed  to 
Jt.  This  is  a  npw  province,  firft  opened  by  Mr.  White,  in  the  I^itCf 
rature  of  Veterinary  Medipinc.  Thefe  parts  of  this  work  will  be 
found  exceedingly  ufeful  to  praditioners  in  the  Veterinary  Art.  Mr^ 
White's  dofes,  as  they  are  ftated  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  feem  Co  be 
apportioned  upon  the  mpft  r;^tional  principles,  and  with  very  gttlit 
judgment. 

We  need  not  fay  more  in  favour  of  a  work  thus  compofed,  and 
of  the  firft  part  of  which  a  large  edition  has  been  already  diftributed, 
^n  that  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Duke  of  York  has  been  pleafed  to 
recommend  it  as  a  manual  for  ufe  among  the  cavalry  of  the  Britiik 
army,  and  that  its  influence  has  already*  ip  a  confpicuous  manner, 
improved  the  management  of  horfes,  as  well  among  grooms  and 
farriers,  as  among  higher  practitioners,  throughout  this  country. 

HolcroFt'x  Traveh  through  JVeflphaUay  Vc. 

(Concluded  from  P.  6i,) 

TN  his  fecond  yolume,  Mr.  Holcroft  enters  more  at  large  into  a  de- 
Jl  fcription  of  the  manners  and  cuftpms  of  the  French,  than  in  thie 
preceding  volume,  and,  though  we  cannot  approve  his  too  liberal  ufe 
of  Saint  Foix's  Hifiorical  Effays,  whole  pages  of  which  are,  occaf- 
fionally,  tranfcribed,  yet,  on  the  whole,  we  have^found  lefs  to  blame 
and  more  to  commend  in  this,  than  in  the  former  part  of  his  travels.^ 
Hvs  remarks  on  the  difgufting  mixture  of  finery  and  filth,  and  of  the 
incongruities  ^ich  pervade  every  part  of  ^he  domeftic  economy  of  a 
French  family,  are,  we  know  from  experience,  ftri£Hy  correft.  **  So 
](bange  is  the  aflemblage  of  objects,  finery  and  wretehednefs  are  in  fuch 
frequent  contadt,  gilding  and  cobwebs,  dark  gateways  and  diity  flair* 
cafes,  leading  to  fpacious  apartments  in  which  magnificence  lies  in 
diforder  and  negJe£J,  thefe,  and  the  continual  repetition  of  fimilar  ii)- 
pongru^ties,  obtrude  upon  the  man  of  obfervation  an  almoft  unvaried 
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piAure  of  grandeur  and  beggary."  In  (bort,  to  fum  up^he  whole  in 
few  words,  there  is  in  France  no  fuch  thing  as  comfort ^  and  of  courfe^ 
DO  fuch  word  is  to  be  found  in  the  French  language. 

Mr.  Holcroft's  indignation  at  the  habituaLprofligacy  of  the  French^ 
and  at  their  licentious  efforts  to  glofs  over,  by  unapproprfate  eptthecs, 
the  breach  of  chaftity  in  the  female  fex,  is  well  timed,  and  well  ex* 
prefied.  Though  why  he  ihould  have  feleded  a  lone  tift  of  royal 
amours  in  illuftration  of  his  pofition,  in  preference  to  all  others,  we 
cannot  conceive  j  ftill  we  agree  with  him  that  it  is  the  duty  of  perfons 
who  either  fill,  or  are  deftined  to  fill,  the  throne,  to  fet  an  example  of 
virtue  and  decorum  to  their  inferiors.  And  if,  fetting  at  defiance  the  . 
moft  facred  of  ties,  they  are  profligate  enough  habitually  and  publicly 
to  violate  their  duty  to  God,  by  a  conftant  breach  of  his  command^ 
ments,  they  cannot  well  be  furprizec^  if  their  fubjeds  are  led  to  negleft 
their  ^uty  to  them^  by  a  daring  breach  of  allegiance.  Indeed,  their 
conduct  has  a  natural  tendency  to  produce  fuch  an  eflSsd;  for  when 
men,  in  elevated  ftacioi^s,  ceafe  to  be  refpeSiahli^  they  will  not  long 
continue  to  be  respe£led.  In  detailing  the  profligacy,  hpwever,  of 
former  fovereigns,  juftice  required  that  Mr.  H.  fhould  make  an  ho« 
nourable  exception  in  favour  of  the  laft  of  the  Bourbons,  who  filled 
the  throne  of  France;  a  prince  who  fcrupulouily  difcharged  all  the 
duties  of  a  good  Chriftian.  . 

Where  the  manners  of  a  people  are  indelicate  and  vicious,  it  is  not 
furprifing  that  their  language  ihouid  be  fo.     Of  the  indelicacy  of  the  > 
French  in  converfation,  and  in  the  names  of  their  ftreets,  &c.  Mr.  H* 
exhibits  many  notable  examples.     Yet  he  truly  obferves; 

"Few  things  are  more  truly  ridiculous  than  the  afre6tation  of  delicacy. 
When  I  hear  a  man  talk  of  his  smallclothes,  I  imagine  I  am  in  company  with 
afool>  or  (with)  the  fon  of  a  waflierwoman.  Real  delicacjr  refults  fi-om  a 
thorqugh  acquaintance  with  the  ufages  of  the  world,  which  bids  u5  care- 
fully avoid  offending  thofe  ufages ;  and  from  challened  but  unobtruding 
moral  principlec.** 

Of  the  gfofs  indecency  of  the  drefs  of  French  women,  our  coun- 
trymen could  have  little  conception,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fervijb 
imitation  of  it  which  has  for  fome  time  prevailed  among  our  own  fe- 
males. We  fhall  leave  a  French  writer  to  defcribe  this  ^  and  in  his 
own  language. 

"  Nos  Phrynces  et  nos  Lais  aroient  appris  que  les  anciens  fculpteurr 
n'etoient  parvenus  a  rendre  tranfparente,  avec  la  draperie,  les  formes  de 
teurs  Aatues  de  femmes,  qa'en  drapant  leur  modele  avec  un  linge  mouille. 
La  craintc  des  rhumes  les  empechoit  de«'habiller  avec  un  jupon  (rempe. 
El  les  y  fupleerent  en  ne  portant  ni  chemves,  nijujim,  ni  jupe,  ni/ioches,  Eiles 
avoient  grand  foln,  en  marchant,  de  pihcer  leuis  robes  des  deux  coteSdes 
faanches.  Alors  fe  mouloitpour  tons  lesyeux  ce  qu'elles  vouloient  montrer  a 
la  Republique  expirante  ;  n*ol"ant  pas  fe  dccouvrir  plus  que  legenou,  ellos 
fe  dedommageoient  en  nudifiant  ieurs  bras.  Ainfi  etoient  mis  en  etala 
rechantillon  des  colonnes  qui  reiloi^nt  cachces  malgFc  clles/'      v 
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This  pi£lure  of  his  counurymcn,  by  citizen  Fantin  EXcfodoards,  wiH 
not  be  fufpedled  of  exaggeration.  Indeed,  we  are  ferry  to  fay,  that 
ii'tnilar  pidtures  may  be  daily  feep  in  the  ftreets  and  public  places  of 
London.  Our  author's  anxious  defire  to  depi£l  the  living  manners  of 
the  French,  in  the  mod  corredi  and  ftriking  manner,  has  led  him  inta 
the  delineation  of  fcenes  of  no  very  delicate  nature.  His  excufe  for 
this,  is  thus  exprefled.  "  It  is  not  by  affertions  but  by  fadls  that  man- 
ners can  be  underftood  ;  and,  if  fa£ks  muft  be  concealed  becaufe  they 
are  offenfive  to  the  imagination,  though  the  knowledge  of  them  may 
contribute  to  corredt  error,  and  lead  to  ufefu)  and  euential  enquirieSy 
t%e  imagination  is  a  prude,  that  has  rather  the  femblanc^  than  the  re- 
ality of  virtue."  Our  readers  muft  be  left  to  appreciate  the  validity 
of  this  excufe. 

We  fhould  truly  rejoice  with  Mr.  Holcroft,  to  find  **  tliat  educa- 
tion in  France  is  improving  ;"  but  we  fear  that  he  is  egregioufly  mif- 
taken  ia  bis  aiTertion,  becaufe  it  is  in  (lire£l  oppofition  to  the  ftate- 
ment  of  a  French  author,  (who  muft  be  fuppofed  to  have  had  the  bell 
means  of  acquiring  a  cor  reft  knowledge  of  the  fadl)  quoted  in  the 
appendix  to  our  laft  volume.  Mr.  H*s  remarks,  however,  on  the  fuh^ 
jeft,  and  efpecially  on  the  negleft  of  mothers  to  nurfe  their  own 
children,  are  generally  juft.  The  fo]Iowingobfervations,itwill  befound 
'  difficult,  we  conceive,  to  reconcile  with  his  ^previous  afTertion.  In 
enumerating  feveral  important  fads  deducible  from  his  general  ftate- 
ment,  refpecling  the  prefent  fyftem  of  cdacation,  in  France  he  fays ; 

"'Among  them  are  the  great  paucity  even  of  primary  fchools;  the  fiill 
much  greater  want  of  fecondary  ichools,  where  notliing  more  is  taught 
than,  if  io  much  as,  that  education  which  is  beftowed  in  almofl  every, 
parifh  in  England ;  the  difordercd  itatc  of  the  higher  feminaries  of  learn- 
mg ;  and,  more  than  all  the  re(l,  either  (he  jealous  fears  or  the  bufy  defpo- 
tiim  of  Governmenl,  all  centering  in  the  chief. 

'•If  the  nation  he  fo  ignorant  as  that  everj^*  petty  day-fchool  muft  be  in- 
fpe6led,  that  every  fecondary  or  granimar-lchool  muft  be  watched  by  the* 
'  prefec),  ttiat  men  muft  be  fent  annually  to  travel  through  the  departments 
to  fuperintend  prefedls,  infpe£lors,and  fchools,  and  that  the  fuperintenders, 
including  all  under  and  all  above  them,  muft  be  fu  per  intended  by  the  Firft 
Conful  himfelf^  who  is  the  omnipotent  reformer,  in  what  a  ftate  mu$  ,this 
actual  ignorance  be  ?  Should  it  be  anfwered,  it  is  but  the  jealoufy,  the  pre- 
fumption,  and  the  defpotifm  of  Government,  will  that  be  a  more  favour- 
able pldure  of  thb  aflual  ftate  of  knowledge  ?" 

*  Thefe  faifts,  and  thefe  refleftions,  certainly  not  very  favourable  to 
the  fuppofttion  of  an  improved  ftate  of  education  in  France,  are  foU 
lowed  by  a  variety  of  judicious  and  forcible  obfervations  on  the  fame 
fobjea. 

Notwlthftanding  the  extreme  vigilance  of  tjie  police,  afts  of  brutal 

violence  are  more  frequent  \n  regenerated  France,  than    in  any  of  the 

unreformed  cosxntrks  of  Europe^;  and  the  Fierich  are  deprived  of  their 

.  favourite  Iheers  at  the  effects  of  our  fea-coal  fmoke  and  our  foggy  atr 
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mofphere^  in  producing  felf^murder,  as  our  readers  will  find  from  the 
following  ftateinent. 

"  A  gentleman  on  whofe  honour  I  cail  depend,  and  who  was  once  high 
ip  oflSce  under  the  minifter  of  police,  told  me  that,  within  the  lali  tert 
months,  there  had  been  a  liundred  and  ninety-three  faicldes  in 'the  depart- 
ments, and  about  the  fame  number  in  the  metropolis ;  that  u{> wards  of 
feven  hundred  murders  had  heen  committed,  within  the  fame  period  of 
time  :  that  ef^'eds  to  the  value  of  about  a  milHon  of  livres,  little  (hort  of 
ibrty-two  thouiund  pounds  flerling,  had  been  Rolen,  and  nearly  the  fame 
lofs  fudaiucd  by  fire  :  that  h,  in  the  departmenU;.  Including  all  France^ 
he  eftimated  the  nuiTrber  of  fuicides  at  from  two  to  three  per  day,  or  fire 
in  two  days. 

"  I  mull  not  here  omit  to  mention  that  it  was  with  difficulty,  that  is,  \i 
was  with  the  trouble  of  going  myfelf  or  of  reudiiig  a  voucher  with  the  fer- 
vant.  tliat  I  obtained  aquafortis  of  which  I  was  in  want,  from  the  apothe* 
cary's  <hop.  Suicide,  and  I  fear  murder,  by  poifon,  have  been  fo  frequent 
that  the  (Iricleii  injundions  are  iHTued  not  to  fell  any  drugs  that  can  givcf 
fudden  death/' 

After  fome  farther  proofs  of  the  frequency  of  fuicide  and  fQurder, 
Mr.  H.  thus  concludes  the  chapter  with  the  following  fendblc  reflec- 
tions. 

"  After  proofs  like  thefe,  what  (liall  be  faid  concerning  that  gaiety  of 
heart,  which  the  natives  and  the  writers  of  France  fb  often  affirm  they  pof- 
fefs,  and  to  fo  high  a  degree  ?  If  it  be  a  feeling  of  ftiort  duration,  fuddenly 
taking  birth  and  as  fuddenly  killed,  produced  by  trifling  caufes,  and  liable  to 
end  in  fuch  fatal  defpondency,  it  is  a  habit  of  mind  u-hich,  inflead  of  merit- 
ing their  praife,  ought  to  excite  their  mofl  ferious*  attention  to  reduce  it  to' 
reafon.  True  chearfulnefs  is  more  robutl :  that  mind  only  can  enjoy  (ecn- 
rity  which,  added  to  virtuous  intention,  has  the  fober  and  trafiquillizing 
habits  of  order ;  and  which,  willing  at  all  times  to  partake  of  pleafare,  has 
ihe  patience  firll  to  enquire  what  is  thje  coil,  and  what  the  coniequence. 

We  prefume  Mr.  H.does  not  mean  to  exclude  a  juft  fcnfe  of  the 
importance  of  religion,  and  a  full  conviction  of  its  truths,  from  bis 
lift  ©f  cffentials  to  the  enjoyment  of  mental  ferenity.  To  the  gosd 
temper  of  the  French  he  pays  a  juft  tribute  of  praife. 

''During  their  late  odious  perfecutions,  for  perfecu  lion  is  always  odioasy 
and  the  enemy  of  every  noble  caufe,  the  emigrants  of  France  have  many  of 
them  been  highly  and  juftly  praifed,  for  thecliearful  refignation  with  wSich 
they  hdve  endured  a  reverfe  oiTortunc  fo  great,  and,  to  people  imbued  witli  the 
moral  poifon  of  luxury,  fo  terrible.  Many  a  noble,  accultomed  from  infahc/ 
to  havo menials  at  his  beck,  to  be  nurtured  in  the  caprices  of  indulgence^ 
and  tb  fliine  himfrJf  a  ftar  in  the  firmament  of  courts,  has  been  feen  to  retire 
even  to  a  garret,  there  to  maintain  himfclf  by  fome  effort  of  ingenuity,  or 
^  fome  art  which  he  had  been  taught  as  an  accomplifhment ;  and,  having  thtts 
acquired  a  morfel,  generoufly  tb  divide  it  with  a  dill  more  wretclied  brother 
in  affliction.  Oh  !  it  is  a  noble  picture  !  a  lelfen  to  futurity,  and  at  once  tt 
honour  and  a  reproach  to  France. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  noble  pi£lure  !  and  when  the  condud  of  thefe  nobles 
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is  contraftedwith  that  of  theuf^ftarts  w^o  haveuAirped  their  honours  and 
eftates»  the  moft  democratic  muft  aclcnowledge  that  nobility  is  fome- 
thing  more  than  ^  name,  thenurfe  o(  generous  feeling,  and  of  heroic 
virtue  ;  while  they  mu^  admit  the  truth  of  the  homely  adage,  ^  fet  a 
beggar  on  horfeback  and  he'll  ride  to  the  devil/  The  following  anec- 
dote  is  not  wholly  foreign  from  thefe  reflexions.  While  our  author 
was  reading  one  of  the  infcriptions  on  a  Church  or  Palace,  Liberty  and 
Equalityy  he  was  thus  addrefTed  by  a  by-ftander,  ^hofe  language  muft 
be  injured  by  tranflation  j  part  or  it  indeed  fets  the  powers  of  traniU* 
^on  2t^  defiance* 

''  Monfieur.j'ai  une  fingulicre  et  fautive  manidre  dc  lire  nos  infcriptiens 
publiqaes.  Quand  je  pafle  le  vaHe  palais,  ou  demeure  not  re  grand  homme 
de  petite  taille,  ct  o.it  Ton  trouve  le  mot  Eg  alite  ecriten  beaux  caracteres^ 
j'ajoule  t«QJours  fiar  mepi-is,  je  veux  dire  /uir  mejtrise,  une  fyllabe :  Je  lis 
machinalemcnt  Inegalite*      Au  contraire,  au  lieu  de  lire  L'immor* 
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tranchant  le  m(A,  il  m'efl  irapoffible  de  lire  autremeut  que  L'immoralite 
de  L'ame,  et  L'invisibilite  de  la  Republique." 

We  agree  with  Mr.  H.  that  '**  the  tru^  fpiritof  the  phrafcs^^r  me^ 
pris  and  en  tranchant  le  mot  cannot  be  rendered  in  Englifli,"  but  in 
tranflating  that  part  of  the  fentence  which  includes  the  former  of  thefe 
phrafes,  he  has  neither  given  the  fpirit  nor  the  fenfe  of  the  original  : 
be  has  totally  omitted  the  word  par  mepris ,  and  has  rendered  Je  veux 
dire  par  meprife, "  as  if  correfling  a  miftake ;"  whereas  the  meaning  i$ 
this  "I  always  zdd^  from  contempt,  I  mean  by  mi/iaie,  z{y\lah\t,*'  Ice. 

In  our  remarks  on  the  firft  volume  of  thefe  travels,  we  had  oqca- 
Con  lo  notice  the  au  thorns  opinion  of  the  improved  JIate  of  the  coun« 
try,  &c.  but  whatever  favourable  iropreffions  he  might  have  received 
on  his  iirft  entrance  into  France,  they  appear  to  have  unde^one  a 
material  alteration  during  his  refidence  in  the  metropolis.  His  medi- 
tations on  his  return  from  a  vifit  to  Montmartre,  a  hill  in  the  vicinity 
of  Parts,  to  which  Mount  Calvarv,  the  former  refort  of  Parifian  Pil- 
grims, (which  was  fopr  miles  diuant  from  the  capital,)  was  removed 
by  ecclefiaflical  authority,  prefentthe  following  refult.      * 

"  A^  I  dcfcended  the  hill  how  full  of  meditation  was  the  mind  !  The 
dirty  cabaret,  hidden  iu  a  hole  that  proclaimed  itfelf  the  rendezvous  of  the 
nation;  the  bald  arts  of  the  prieils,  whofe  forlorn  condition  as  men  excited 
pity  ;  their  infantine  vacuity  of  intelledl ;  the  iimple  credulity  of  the  poor 
creatures,  who  ftill  remain  their  faithful  adherents ;  the  state  ef  ignorance 
though  France ;  the  want  of  cleanlinels ;  the  diforder ;  the  jioverty ;  the 
^retched  villages ;  and  the  general  pifture  of  lagging  shno  ctviiizaiion,  which 
proves  that  the  common  conveniences  of  life  were  fo  little  efleemed  or  un- 
derflood  ;  thefe  colledively  made  an.imprelfion  fuch  as  not  the  palaces  and 
temples  in  view,  the  oftentation  of  the  conQituted  authorities,  the  confuls 
and  the  armies  of  France,  the  vidories  gained,  the  conquelis  made,  nor  all 
the  empty  boafts  of  man,  could  efface  ! 

Previous  to  the  revolution  there  exifted  in  Paris  alone  three  thou/and 
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three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  religious  houfes^^  all  of  which,  as  oaf 
readers  know,  have  been  aboHftied,  and  their  property" ftolen  by  the 
revolutionary  thieves,  who  always  ad  in  the  name  of  the  nation  \ 
**  and  how,"  adds  Mr.  H.  is  this  multitude  difperfed  and  reduced  at 
prefent !" 

"  Government  has  oreanized  reh'gion.  At  the  head  of  the  Church  no 
Pope  is  placed;  no  cardinal  governs  under  him  :  the  chief  conlul  of  France 
will  not  admit  of  competitor  in  Church  or  ftate  ;  lie  can  brook  no  controul  j 
he  can  imagine  no  underllanding  fufficiently  yafl  to  give  him  inflrudion. 
Citizen  Portalis,  lately  an  emigrant,  acts  under  the  fupreme  Buonaparte :  by 
him  ies  affaires  <h's  cultes  are  fuperintended,  and  what  manner  of  man  is 
Citizen  iV/fl//jf  His  political  career  is  too  public  to  need  any  report  of 
minOL  concerning  its  progrefs;  but  his  private  opinions  are,  perhaps.  Tome* 
thing  Icfs  notorious. 

"  After  be  fled  from  France,  he  vifitcd  various  cities  of  Germany  ; 
where  the  general  tone  of  his  con verfation  declared  him  to  be  what  is  called 
entirely  free  from  religious  prejudices  ;  for  him  no  opinion,  merely  as  an 
opinion,  was  too  licentious.  But  this  was  not  becaule  he  wifhed  ta  probe 
crx:or,  and  to  profit  by  acquired  knowledge :  he  held  it  a  folly  to  talk  of 
corrupt  ages,  or  corrupt  nations.  Though  every  fad  of  hidorical  and  indivi-- 
dual  experience  prove  the  pernicious  fallhood  of  the  opinion,  he  maintained 
that  men  are  and  ever  were  the  fame,  and  that,  being  acled  upon  folely  by 
felf-intereft,  the  a61  of  governing  them  is  the  adl  of  profiting  by  their  fclf- 
ilhnefs.  Popery  he  affirmed  to  be  the  only  ftate^religion :  bccaufe,  as  he 
emphatically  added,  it  is  a  fievQ  that  will  lufler  any  politics  to  pafs.  Citizen 
Fortalii  is  become  the  fecret  and  one  of  themoft  intimate  counfellors  of  ihe 
Chief  Conful.  That  Ihefe,  and  the  whole  train  of  their  relative  opinion!!, 
were  the  daily  topics  of  his  converfation  I  have  the  word  of  a  man  of  mild 
inanners,  Hrifl  probity,  and  no  lefs  famous  for  the  powers  of  his  miud  than 
the  purity  of  his  morals. 

"  Under  politicians  fo  profound,  tlie  Church  has  been  wrefled  from  the 
precarious  patronage  of  the  pious ;  and  once  more  joined  to  the  (late. 
What  thefum  of  the  benefits  may  be,  which  theilate  is  to  receive  from 
religion,  and  religion  from  the  ftate,  time  muft  determine,  prefont  appear- 
ances augur  but  Jaintly.  That  lordly  holt,  whofe  voices  combined  infpired 
even  Majeily  with  awe,  and  fo  frequently  drove  ignoraticc  frantic,  is  now 
replaced  by  twelve  parochial  Churches^  one  for  each  municipality,  and 
twenty-feven  chapels  of  eafe,  for  the  Catholic  worfliip.  The  Proteflants 
are  aHowed  three  Chapels;  the  total  for  Catholic  and  Protefiant  is  forty- 
two  ;  and  belide  lhe(c  there  is  at  prefent  no  other  place  of  religious  worlhip 
in  Paris." 

By  this  account  of  citizen  Portalis  it  appears  that  he  has  no  reli- 
gion at  all;  and  therefore  he  is  a  very  fit  advifcr  for  his  imperial 
'maftcr,  whofe  whole  life  has  difplayed  an  utter  contempt  of  religion. 
But. we  fear  it  will  be  found  that  this  citizen,  in  his  eftimation  of 
mankind,  has  ihcwn  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  a  more 
correct  op-nion  of  its  inhabitants,  than  our  philofophizing  traveller, 
notwithftanding  hisal'ufion  to  hiftorical  and  individual  experience. 
The  fubjcdt,  however,  includes-  too  many  important  confiderations  to 
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be  dircufied  incidentally ;  a  proper  inveftigation  of  it  would  require  a 
tolume  of  no  mean  fize. 

At  the  dofe  of  the  chapter,  whence  the  preceding  pafiage  is  ex- 
truded, are  fome  general  reflexions  on  priefts  which  muft  not  be 
fuffered  to  pafs  without  notice* 

"  Many  a  prleH,"  fays  Mr.  H.  '*knowi  not  how  to  become  a  priefl; 
fufpedls  not  that  there  can  be  error  in  things  which  the/tfrro/cf^/affertions  of 
mankind  have  taught  him  to  confider  as  facred ;  and,  with  great  innocence 
of  intention,  would  hold  that  man  as  a  monfler.  Who  fliould  tell  him  that 
the  fundions,  which  he  daily  performs,  as  no  lefs  than  the  emanations  of 
divine  wifdom,  afe  the  extreme^  of  abfurdity,  the  inventions  of  f€(ifi(hners  in 
a  /!ate  of  infanity,  and  totally  de(lru£tive  of  thofe  iimple  and  pare  moral 
lirinciples  which  the  gofpel  contains ;  and  which  the  worii  man  on  earth 
reveres,  how  much  foever  he  may  infringe  them/' 

If  Mr.  H.  intended  to  confine  his  remarks  td  thofe  fuperftitious 
jpradices  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  are  juftly  clafled  among  th^ 
corruptions  of  Chriftianity,  we  flipuld  have  little  to  objed  to  them  on 
the  fcofe  of  juftice*  But  they  are  worded  fo  generally,  as  apparently 
to  comprehend  all  the  fundions  of  the  priefthood,  confequently  ex- 
tending to  the  very  fundamentals  of  Chriftianity.  We  (hould  fcarce- 
]y  have  admitted  the  poflibility  of  fuch  an  intention  in  the  author, 
had  we  not  before  had  occafion  to  reprove  him  for  his  impious  afTer- 
tions  refpefiing  vices  inherent  in  the  injlitution  of  the  priefthood^  of 
which  he  is  not,  we  fliouId  hope,  to  be  told  our  blefled  Saviour  him- 
felf  was  the  founder.  Does  he  really  mean  to  fay,  as  it  is  natural  to 
infer  from  his  language,  that  the  gofpel  conuins  nothing  more  than 
Jimple  and  pure  moral  principles  \  or  that  thofe  are  the  only.obje£ls 
worthy  the  attention  of  a  Chriftian  ?  We  readily  admit  that  fcripture 
morals,  like  fcripture  politics,  are  the  heft,  as»  indeed,  every  thing  muft 
be  which  proceeds  from  divine  knowledge  and  from  divine  wifdom  ; 
but,  if  Mr.  H.  can  defcry  nothing  elfe,  of  great,  ofvitalf  importance^ 
if  we'  may  be  allowed  to  ufe  fuch  an  expreffion  on  fuch  an  occafion^ 
in  the  gofpel  of  Chrift,  he  muft  bear  to  be  told  that  he  has  profited 
but  litde  from  the  perufat  of  the  fcriptures,  and  is  very  ill  qualified  to 
give  advice  to  others.  We  hope  the  loofenefs  of  his  language  has 
deceived  us  as  to  his  meaning,  fince,  if  our  inference  were  juft,  he 
Would  have  no  pretenfions  even  to  the  character  of  a  Chiiftian.  A 
man  may  adopt  all  the  Jimple  and  pure  moral  principles  of  the  gofpel, 
without  admitting  t|ie  divinity  of  Chrift,  or  the  doctrines  of  rMemp* 
tion,  atonement,  and  juftification  i  but,  without  fuch  admiffion,  it  is 
needlefs  for  us  tooofetve,  he  is  no  Chriftian.  A  writer  cannot  be  too 
guarded,  nor  too  explicit,  in  his  reflcAiohs  on  religious  fubjedls,  as  a 
mifconception  of  his  meaning  may  be  highly  prejudicial  not  only  to 
liimfeif  but  to  his  readers.  To  fay  the  truth,  Mr.  H.  feems,  as  far  aa 
we  can  collei^  his  fentiments  from  the  incidenul  refle6tions  fcattcred 
through  thefe  Volumes,  to  have  very  vague  and  loofe  liotions  on  the 
iiibje&  of  religion;  and,  therefore^  the  lefs  be  fays  about  it,  perhapi 
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the  better.  It  would  give  us  great  fatisfaftlon,  however,  to  Icnow  that 
we  have  formed  a  falfe  eftimate  of^his  religious  knowledge,  and  of 
his  religious  principles.  As  to  the  monftrous  alTertion,  that  the  worft 
man  on  earth  reveres  the  moral  principles  of  the  gofpel,  it  is  fo  much  at 
variance  with  common  fenfe,  and  with  ^*  hiftorical  and  individual 
experience,"  that  we  were  aftonKhed  to  fee  it. 

The 'chapters  devoted  to  the  delineation  of  the  charader,  qualities, 
and  actions,  of  Buonaparte  are  highly  intereiting.  The  author  fpeaks 
of  his  prefent  tyranny  with  juft  indignation,  though  he  difplay  an  un* 
accountable  incredulity  refpeding  feme  of  his  pall  vices  and  enormia 
ties,  which  are  eftablimed  beyond  all  poflible  doubt.  Indeed,  in  no- 
thing, but  crime  and  oppreifion,  has  this  upftart  Coriican  been  coH'^ 
Jtflent.    Truly  does  Mr.  H.  fpeak  of  him  as 

**  The  man  who,  by  tlie  difordered  and  wild  accidents  of  the  times,  ap* 
pears  to  have  fwallowed  up  all  other  men,  and  to  (land  aloof;  they  crawU 
ing  in^exiiience  only  at  bis  mercy,  and  having  no  will,  none  of  the  attributes 
of  men,  nor  of  their  corporeal  or  mental  faculties,  deprived  and  robbed  by 
him  of  that  which  didingaifhes  ihem  from  the  reptiles  that  ruins  and  that 
dunghills  breed.  When  preiUmptuous  power  is  thus  abfurd,  thus  frantic, 
indignation  is  virtue." 

Mr.  H.  does  not  fcruple  to  aflfert,  that  the  French  government 
would  fall  in  pieces^  if  England  were  at  peace  with  France ;  and 
makes  this  fuppofition  of  his  own  a  ground  of  cenfure  of  the  Brittih 
cabinet.  But  mud  he  not  admit,  that,  if  his  reprefentation  be  juft,  it 
is  the  intereftof  France  to  provoke  a.wac^^and,  being  aduated  inva-* 
riably  by  her  own  fenfe  of  interefl:,  without  any  regard  to  principle, 
fhe  will,  as  fhe  has  done,  force  us  into  a  war  in  fpite  of  ourfelves  i 
N6body  could  poflibly  fufped  Mr.  Addington  of  temerity^  or  of  har- 
bouring a  wi(h  to  break  that  peace,  on  which  he  built  his  political 
repuution,  and  in  which  he  continued  to  rejoice,  even  when  its 
ruinous  confequences  were  manifeft  to  the  whole  world.  But  this  is 
an  old  argument  (revived  by  Mr.  H.)  which  has  been  advanced,  and 
confuted  again  and  again. 

The  anecdotes  of  Buonaparte  are,  many  of  them,  curious  ;  fome  of 
them  new ;  and  all  of  them  inftrudive.  P'rom  thefe,  therefore,  we 
Aali  be  rather  copious  in  our  extrads. 

"  That  he  had  the  fufpicions  of  a  man  who  was  confidered  as  a  ufucper« 
or  who  confidered  himfelf  as  fucli,  was  evident.  If  he  went  to  the  play, 
houfe,  it  was  not  known  what  (Ireets  he  would  pafs  through ;  different  turn- 
ings were  taken  at  different  times;  the  borfemcn  that  preceded  him  hur- 
ried all  obdruclion  from  his  paifage;  the  door  that  lie  entered  at  was  fur- 
rounded  by  guards;  the  avenues  from  ttie  PaWu  Royal  that  led  to  it  were 
fliut;  and  nopcrfon  was  allowed  to  approach. 

'<  I  was  not  in  Pari^  till  after  the  attempt  had  been  made  upon  faira  by 
the  internal  machine;  and  he  appears  never  fince  to  have  had  any  conti- 
dence  but  in  his  guards.  Slories  weKe  in  circulation  concerniue  his  fear  of 
jpoifon»'his  change  of  beds,  and  other  unquiet  precautions :  but  I  know  no- 
thing 
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(hing  of  their  truth :  I  only  found  his  (eclufion  was  now  fo  great  that  I  could 
not  hope  to  obtain  a  fight  of  his  perfon,  except  at  the  parade.  His  motions 
were  defultory ;  no  notice  was  given  when  he  went  to  ihe  theatres^  and 
vrhen  there  he  (0  placed,  him  (elf  that  he  was  httle  leen, 

"  The  firil  anecdote  I  heard,  which  regarded  him,  was  one  already  re* 
latcd  of  a  woman  who  was  ieized  for  calling  him  the  chief  of  a  band  of 
robbers.  I  was  grieved,  but  not  furprifed.  I  (hail  recite  othen  in  the 
order  they  occurred. 

"  Ruci^,  at  this  period^  was  the  protestor  of  the  republicans ;  and*  while 
defending  their  caufe^  the  Chief  Conful  one  day  anfwered  him  with  fome 
afperity.— 

'*  The  republicans  do  not  love  me.* 

**  True/  replied  Poucki:  *  they  fay  you  are  the  high  pried  of  fuperflition : 
however  they  remain  quieti  But  how  do  the  emigrants,  the  royaliAs,  and 
the  prieds,  whom  you  proted,  ad  r" 

''  Foucfii,  then  taking  various  papers  out  of  his  pocket,  which  contained 
proofs  of  the  evil  intentions  of  the  parties  he  had  named,  added-^'  Look 
here,  and  here,  and  heret  thefe  papers  will  afibrd  you  fufficient  infbrma* 
tion  1' 

''  Immediately,  at  lead  foon  ader  this  converration>  Fmcy  addreflfed^i 
paper  to  the  prefeft  of  BruflTels^  and  1  believe  to  other  prefefis,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  journals,  and  nii^ht  be  called  a  philippic  againft  the  priedii 
it  accufed  them  of  turbulence,  intolerance,  and  pradlices  unworthy  of  the 
morality  of  the  gofpel ;  and  required  that  fuch  condud  (hould  be  reproved, 
and  in  future  prevented.  Thi$  paper  was  no  lefs  otfenlive  to  one  pai-ty 
than  flattering  to  the  hopes  of  the  other:  the  Concordat  was  then  drd  in  con- 
templalion,  and  the  republicans  would  not  fuder  themfelves  to  believe  that 
the  country  was  again  to  be  taxed,  for  the  fupporf  of  a  date  religion.  Bo-' 
naparte  was  of  a  diderent  opinion;  and  I  had  it  from  indubitable  authority 
that  Fouchc  was  reprimanded,  <^ith  marks  of  conliderable  ditiktisfiidlion,  and 
iilence  was  impofed  upon  him :  (he  viceroy  mud  not  govern  (he  king. 

"  About  this  time,  I  heard  that  the  Chief  Con(uL  would  not  iuder  th^ 
lead  familiarity;  and  (hat  his  temper  daily  became  more  irritable. 

**  I  occafiunally  met  (cveral  Italians,  mod  of  them  peopU*  of  i:ank,  and 
fome  who  had  been  high  in  oflice;'tliey  nil  !'poke  of  Bonaparte  with  bitter- 
nes ;  and  related  tales  which,  if  true,  would  prove  him  to  have  been  a 
treacherous  tyrant  at  the  time  he  began  to  command  in  Italy. 

"  When  B'maparte  fird  came  to  Milan,  profefling  himl'elf  the  deliverer  of 
a  once  great  people,  but  now  and  long  (ince  roiierably  encha  ned  by  pried- 
craft  and  petty  delpotifm,  thofe,  who  eamedly  delir  d  the  emancipation  and 
the  happinefs  of  their  country,  received  him  with  0|>en  arms.  One  of 
them,  aMiianefe  nobleman  of  great  influence,  devoted  his  whole  means  and 
power  to  the  caufe  which  he  fuppofed  the  French  fincerely  intended  to 
promote;  and  for  that  purpofe  in. giving  aid  to  Bonaparte,  by  whom  he  was 
then  treated  with  the  mod  flattering  attention. 

"  This  nobleman  had  none  but  virtuous  niotives  for  his  condud;,and  he 
was  too  foon  convinced  that  it  was  not  for  the  caufe  of  freedom,  which  Bo- 
naparte and  the  armies  of  France  fought:  the  avarice  of  individuals,  the 
plunder  of  rich  and  poor,  and  the  word  of  motives,  which  feltfidinefs,  ego- 
tifm,  and  national  vanity  could  infpire,  were  daily  more  and  more  apparent. 

'^  After  fome  reverie  of  fortune,  which  the  French  fuliained  in  ItaJyi 
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Bonaparte  once  more  came  to  Milan;  and  the  indignant  patriot,  inHead  of 
a^ain  promoting  the  views  of  the  conqueror,  openly  upbraided  him  with 
his  want  of  goo  «  faith,  his  total  dereU6tion  from  the  caullR  of  freedom,  and 
ivith  the  atrocities  committed  or  countenanced  by  him.  The  affront  wa» 
unpardonable:  to  reprove  a  man  who  had  armies  at  his  command,  though 
it  (hewed  a  noble  and  a  virtuous  tbrtitude,  the  lo^al  Miianefe  foon  found 
was  a  fatal  t^ep :  Bonaparte  caufed  him  to  be  feized,  put  him  under  a 
guard,  and  fent  accufations  of  him  to  the  diredtory,  accompanied  by  pre- 
tended proofs  that  be  was  a  traitor  to  freedom  and  to  France.  The  end  of 
this  tragedy  was  the  death  of  tlie  Italian :  he  was  ftiot ;  and  the  paflions 
of  his  enemy  were  fliewn  to  be  dangerous  to  the  prefent,  ancj  ominous  to 
the  future. 

"  This  account  I  had  irom  a  man  of  rank  and  honour,  an  Italian^  who 
afTured  me  he  abfolutely  knew  all  that  he  had  related  to  be  true/' 

In  x8oi,  after  the  tndipendmce  of  the  Cifalpine  republic  bad  been 
fecured  by  treaty^  the  French  commander  exercifed  the  moft  complete 
defpotifm  over  the  people  of  that  country.  In  a  favourite  opera,  ex- 
hibited at  Milan^  in  the  ai^tumn  of  that  year,  there  were  fome  paflagcs 
which  weie  fuppofed  to  refer  to  the  paft  depredations,  and  to  the 
•xifting  tyranny,  of  the  French,  which  were  received  with  enthufi- 
aftic  applaufe.  But  ^<  it  was  fuddenly  prohibited  by  theFrencb  com- 
mander.** 

The  indignant  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  countries  whick 
the  French  revolutionifts  have  gcntrouRy  imandpated/rsmjhvery^  and 
refiorcd  to  Hberfj  and equalityy  cui^ author  depidb  in  lively  colours. 

"  Oh  thatl  could  imprefs  upon  my  countrymen  a  pidlure  of  the  (Irong 
fenfe  of  injury,  the  bitteniefs  of  regret,  and  the  determined  haired  (in- 
deed \i  is  not  too  (Irong  a  word)  againfl  the  French,  as  I  found  thefe  feeW 
ings  to  prevail,  in  Holland,  and  among  all  with  whom  I  converfed,  who 
were  natives  of  any  of  the  countries  which,  under  the  pretence  of  giving 
them  freedom,  have  been  tormented  by  thefe  conquerors.!  There  is  not  a 
man  on  earth  who  could  truly  witnefs  this,  and  forbear  te  form  the  iniian- 
ianeoiis  with  that  they  might  be  for  ever  expelled,  and  coofined  to  their 
own  limits.  1  would  not  incite  the  world  to  take  up  arms,  for  (his  purpofe ; 
but  tranquilly  to  wait  that  coarfe  of  events  which,  if  fuffered  to  proceeds 
were  they  not  ditlurbed,  by  calling  the  attention  of  the  people  o!l  France 
to  foreign  occurrences  and  feli^detencc^  would  accoQftplifli  all  that  for^ 
will  attempt  in  vain  to  efie^. 

'^  The  Italians  will  never  pardon  France,  for  having  deprived  their  country 
of  its  noblefl  works  of  art :  this  is  the  only  facrilege  of  which  in  general 
tlicy  complaia^'* 

Thefe  people,  it  feems,  arc  not  very  grateful  for  the  effcAs  of  a 
revolution  in  which,  as  our  author  has  before  aiTuredus^  the  good  has- 
predominated  over  the  m/.  He  next  gives  fome  anecdotes  of  indi- 
.  vidual  oppreflion  in  Prance,  where  the  people  do  not  appear  to  be 
much  more  grateful,  thah  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries.  Citizen 
Mehee,  whofe  name  Is  now  fo  well  known  to  the  Britifh  public,  was 
editor  of  a.  republican  paper  which  did  not  bdlow  fu£cient  praifea 
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oti  the  Government,  and  was  therefore  fupprcfled  ;  as  well  as  a  pam- 
phlet in  which  the  fame  author  undertook  to  prove  that  Csfar  was 
an  ufurper,  and  that  his  fame  was  queftionable;  the  recolleftion  of 
this  traifl,  which  no  doubt,  Buonaparte  confidered  as  a  perfonal  attack 
upon  himfelf,  occafioned  the  imprifonmentof  the  author,  and,  after-, 
ward*?,  his  banifliment.  Permitted,  however,  to  return  to  Paris,  he 
eftablifhed  another  paper,  entitled  VAntliQU^  in  which  he  attacked 
the  Prtefts,  at  the  time  the  Concorpat  was  in  contemplation  ; 
and  for  this  he  was  again  imprifoned,  and  fubfequently  tranfported, 
by  the  fiat  of  the  Firft  Conful,  to  the  Isle  of  Oleron.  Our  readers 
will  be  furprized  perhaps  to  learn  that  this  was  the  very  man  who  af- 
terwards became  a  fpy  to  Buonaparte,  and  whofe  lying  accounts  were 
made  the  pretext  for  the  atrocious  murder  of  the  Duke  D'Enghien  ; 
g  more  atrocious  villain,  his  mafler  excepted,  lives  not  on  the  face  of 
the  earth, 

**  Tranfportation  without  trial  has  been  quite  a  common  pradice,  fince 
the  sccelHon  of  Bonaparte.  There  are  few  people  who  cann,ot  cite  fomo 
£riend,  or  acquaintance,  who  is  of  the  number  of  fufferers. 

**  A  dramatic  author  of  Paris^  named  DuAaty,  produced  a  (hort  mulical 
piece  entitled.  Lbs  Valets  Maitrbs  ;  w-nich  the  pit  malicioullv  thought 
proper  lo  apply  to  the  Firil  Conful.  The  piece  was  immediatdy  prohi- 
bited ;  and  the  unfortunate  writer  put  under  arreft  and  fent  to  a  fea^port, 
with  an  order  for  tranfportation  to  Saint  Domingo  :*  and  all  this  without 
the  fliadow  or  form  of  a  legal  procefs. 

"  There  was  more  than  common  cruelty  in  this  a6l  of  defpotifm.  Dufiaty 
was  of  a  good  faiuily,  and  (ome  of  his  neared  relations,  who  had  ponTafTed 
eflates  in  that  ifland,  fell  fiicrifices  to  the  negroes  in  the  fird  fury  of  infur« 
redion, 

"  Bonaparte  had  the  (hamelefs  effrontery  to  fay  in  public,  on  this  occa^ 
Son,  (hat  he  had  given  dramatic  writers  a  good  lefTon.  It  is  even  matter 
of  ibme  fufprife  that  the  mufic  was  not  trcafon  to  the  tyrant. 

"  Authors  of  comedies,  however,  have  their  admirers,  and  partifans, 
in  Paris;  and  the  condu6t  of  the  Conful  was  not  a  little  reprobated. 
Madame  Bonaparte  therefore  thought  proper  to  intercede  for  Du(taty\  and» 
under  this  colour,  the  fentence  was  pretended  to  be  revoked.  1  afterward 
ma  tie  feveral  i^q^iries,  but  Jl  did  not  hear  that  bj&  was  again  allowed  to  re- 
turn to  Paris. 

"  Nearly  at  the  fame  time,  that  is,  in  the  fpringof  1^02,  a  drama  made 
lis  firil  appearance  at  the  Theatre  dt  la  Ripuhliqut,  written  by  an  a^or  named 


*  "  As  a  proof  of  the  timid  fubje^iion  in  which  writers  are  held,  an  an- 
nual theatrical  repofitory,  entitled  Annie  ThSatralc,  indead  of  giving  the 
hiHory  of  this  piece,  which,  had  the  author  dai;ed  he  would  moli  willingly 
have  done,  mentions  it  as  if  cafoally.  Speaking  of  another  piece,  entitled 
V Antichambre^  it  adds :  this  reminds  us  a  little  of  Les  Vtdets  Maitief ;  in 
which  the  citizens  i)tfy«a/>p  and  DaUyrac,  the  mufical  compofer,  united  their 
talents.  The  fuccefs  they  obtained  wae  complete;  but  the  work  ceiild  onfy 
be  once  reprefented.  Vwvrage  ne  fiutitrt  reprifeuti  tpi'un^  fJs.  fsTot  a 
breath  efcapes  pf  the  punilbnicnt  inilicled  on  the  poor  Dujta^y, 
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Jhtvalf  and  entitled^  Ed^uaiii  en  Ecosse,^  The  fubje^  was  the  dangers  of  (he 
j'retender  durinj^  his  flight  »nd  efcape  to  France  after  die  battle  of  CuUo* 
den,  and  the  piece  was  received  w^th  enthuliatlic  applaule.  The  author 
was  in  transports  of  joy;  his  friends  were  fatiguing  and  half  fuffocating 
him  with  congratulations  and  embraces ;  of  fame  and  full  pockets  he;  could 
{laveno  doubt,  and  the  piece  was  pofted  for  reprefentation  the  next  evening, 

**  The  golden  dream  was  of  (hort  duration  :  there  was  in  the  piece  tome- 
thing  that  reminded  frenchmen  of  the  misfortunes  of  royalty,  the  fufferings 
of  iSie Bourbons^  and  the  worth ^of  fidelity  in  loyal  adherence;  and  it  was 
forbidden  to  be  played  any  more,  under  the  pretence  that  it  was  difre- 
fpedful  to  our  Sovereign.  Inilead  of  the  honours  and  wealth  that  were 
certam  to  accrue  frgm  fucceOiive  reprefentations,  it  was, intimated  to  (he 
author  that  he  mufl  make  a  journey yor  tke  sake  of  his  haithi  and,  bitter  as 
obedience  was,  he  refpeoted  his  health  too  much  to  neglect  this  advice. 

**  La  Harjie^  for  Tome  imprudence,  was  banithed  from  Paris,  and  ordered  to 
relide  at  a  certain  dihance.  Every  thing  is  imprudent,  in  this  countij, 
which  has  but  a  chance  of  offending  government.  Should  a  man  whole 
habitual  thoughts  and  actions  are  the  moft  peaceable,  open  his  lips  or  ven- 
ture to  move'without  ipeaking  and  weighing  his  actions  with  all  the  timi*^ 
dity  of  caution,  he  is  uncertain  of  what  are  the  dangers  to  which  he  is  ex- 
pofed.  I  am  no  friend  to  the  tergiveriation,  the  late  aflected  fanaticifm, 
and  the  former  revolutionarv  violence,  of  Z^  Ilar/iei  but,  whatever  he  majr 
liavc  been,  I  am  the  determined  enemy  of  periecution. 

"A  gentleman,  with  whom  I  was  apquainted,  of  great  refpectability, 
but  who  took  no  part  in  politics,  has  a  brother ;  who,  becaufe  he  is  known 
to  be  an  unihaken  friend  to  republican  principies,  is  likpwiie  exiled  to  his 
country  feat. 

"  Tnefc  are  examples  of  piild  banifliment ;  the  ifland  of  O/rrM,  which 
abounds  with  the  banifhed,  is  a  little  more  feverc;  however,  it  is  not  far 
from  the  coaft  of  France ;  but,  whenever  dcfpotifm  takes  any  deep  offence, 
j'llands  far  removed,  and  countries  as  cheerlels  to  a  Frenchman  as  they  are 
unhealthy,  are  the  receptacles  of  thele  vi|5linis,  of  many  pf  whorp  no  friend 
or  relation  ever  hears  more. 

"  Could  it  even  be'  proved  that  the  French  cannot  yet  be  governed  but 
by  force,  by  the  bayonet,  Hill,  fuch  a6ls  as  tl>cfe  muft  etemally  be  fligma- 
>ized  as  tile  rooft  wanton  defpotifm;  which  everla(tingly  did,  and  everlafl- 
inglv  will,  merit  and  receive  the  execration  of  naankind. 

**yohuy  had  believed  in  the  virtue  of  Bonaparte,  had  been  his  friend  and 
admitted  to  his  familiarity  ;  and,  being  a  lincere  lover  of  freedom  himfelf, 
he  continued  its  defender.  Not  fufficiently  aware  af  I  he  effeds  which  the 
exerrife  of  power  had  produced,  that  rcmpn  ft  ranee  was  become  offenfive 
and  difference  of  opinion  an  infult,  he  was  one  day  endeavouring  to  con- 
vince the  Chief  Conful  of  the  michief  he  would  do  to  mankind,  by  agaisi 
conferring  power  oh  the  priefthood,  admitting  the  fmalleft ,  of  its  once 
ufurped  claims,  and  burthening  people  who  were  of  a  different  creed  with 
a  general  and  unju(i  tax. 

"  Bonaparte  replit;d-— '  Why  do  you  mention  the  people  ^  |  do  but  aft 
in  this  buflnefs  according  to  their  cfelire ;  a  )arge  majority  pf  the  people 
will)  for  the  re-eft abliOiment  of  the  church.' 

"  Forgetful  of  the  poftibiUty,  or  perhaps  not  fufpeding  it,  that  the  truth 
which  inftantl)  occune<l  to  hLs  mind  Aiould  fo  deeply  wound  the  pride  of  a 
pan  whofefupremacy  was  fo  recent,  fo/ff^aiifwered^-' Were  you  to  a€i 
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according  lo  the  will  of  the  majority,  you  mud  immediately  cede  your 
power :  the  majority  of  the  people  would  vote  for  the  return  of  the 
Bourns, 

"  The  rage  of  the  Chief  Conful  was  ungovernable  :  the  common  report 
is,  that  he  infiantly  flruck  f^olitey,  and  ordered  him  from  his  prefence  ;  fince 
which  he  has  never  again  {entered  the  palace  of  the  Tuilcries. 

'^  No  powers  of  mind  can  refcue  the  man,  who  is  the  Have  of  anger, 
from  a6iioDs  that  are  worthy  only  of  a  lunatic. 

"Of  what  an  oppofite  complexion  is  the  following  anfecdote !  In  the 
true  fpirit  of  French  declamation,  feme  one  affirmed,  IpeakJn^  to  Buonar 
parte,  that  England  was  far  behind  France  in  truly  underdanding  the  pria^ 
ciples  of  liberty :  to  which  he  replied  :  *  it  would  be  well  tor  thq  latter, 
if  it  did  but  enjoy  one-tenth  part  of  Englilh  freedom/ 

"  He  will  feldom  condeicend  to  argue ;  and,  when  he  does,  he  confiderf 
it  as  infolence,  in  any  one,  who  dares  to  he  of  a  different  opinion. 

*'  Mufic  being  one  day  the  lubjed  of  difcuffion,  he  affirmed,  '  it  is  (b 
fimple  in  its  principles  that  no  man  cai)  be  ignorant  of  it,  who  underilands 
the  poathematics ;  it  was  the  moft  monotonous  of  iludies,  for  it  had  no 
greater  variations  than  may  be  found  in  different  angles,  obtufe  and  acute.' 

'*  His  opponent,  a  mudcalcompoier,  replied — 'I  fear  Citizen  Conful, 
this  charader  of  it  can  fcarcely  be  jull ;  lince  monotony  is  the  thine  that 
mufic  can  leafi  endure/  To  which  the  Citizen  Conful  anCwered— '  It  api- 
pears,  then,  you  underfland  the  fubjed  better  than  I !'  and  turned  away  on 
his  heel/' 

Of  the  religion  of  this  dcteftable  tyrant  and  vain  upftart,  we  havft 
already  given  our  opinion,  which  does  not  feem  to  be  very  diiFerent. 
from  that  of  bur  author. 

"  Concerning  the  religious  opinions  of  the  Chief  Conful  no  man,  it  is 
fa  id,  can  form  any  found  judgment:  from  his  difcourfe,  he  might  at  one 
moment  be  imagined  an  intidt*!,  at  another  a  dei(i,  and  the  next  perhaps  a 
Chriftian.  He  is  fald  to  have  told  Dupuh  that  he  did  not  believe  fuch  a  man 
as  Jefus  Chrillever  exided.  To  Mm^c,  an  avowed  infidel,  who  was  ex. 
preffmg  his  difbelief  ai  eternal  punilliments,  the  Conful  faid,  after  reciting 
the  names  of  various  great  men  who  had  believed  in  the  Chri/iian  religion, 
and  examples  of  others  who  in  their  la/t  moments  had  changed  their  opi- 
nions from  fear,  that  he,  Mmge,  would  certainly  die  a  true  believer. 

"  He  appears  to  be  rather  a  fatalifl  than  a  necelFarian;   for  he   believes' 
or  affects  to  believe  in  his  favourable  deftiny/' 

Mr.  H.  aiTures  us,  he  has  very  good  grounds  for  afTerting,  (and 
wC)  too,  have  good  reafon  for  believing  the  aflertion  to  be  true}  that 
Buonaparte  himfelf  was  ^*  the  author  of  thofe  angry  and  inflamma- 
tory atucks  on  England  (in  the  Moniteur\)  difgraceful  as  they  are  to 
found  underitanding ;  and,  in  many  parts,  utterly  as  they  are.falfe 
and  abfurd,  1  muft  not  implicate  innocent  men  with  a  tyrant,  other* 
wife  I  would  (hew  the  juft  right  I  have  to  make  this  aflertion/' 

Of  the  freedom  of  opinion  and  of  a«SHon  I'n  France,  fome  farther 
notion  may  be  formed  from  the  following  anecdotes,  refpeding  the 
vfuVper's  appointment  to  the  Confulace  for  life  \  and  no  doubt  the 
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i^jnc  freedom  obtained  in  the  declaration  of  the  will  of  the  people  on 
bis  affiimption  of  the  imperial  dignity  and  title, 

"  Camot,  as  I  have  heard,  was  the  firfl  who  iigned  a  negative,  op  the 
quedion  of  the  confulQitp  for  life  ;  and  added  that  he  was  confcious  he  had 
£gned  his  own  profcriptton.  I  know,  every  well  informed  man  in  Paris 
knows,  he  is  hated  by  Bonaparte. 

*'  Concerning  this  voting,  the  following  among  many  other  tales  were 
current. 

*'  Some  perfon,  I  have  foreotten  his  name,  came  to  infer! be  his  vote ;  but 
the  prefed  would  not  fufier  kim  to  write^  aliedging  that  he  knew  him  to  be 
a  NO. 

f  Three  other  gentlemen  had  tl^e  negative  and  affirmative  lifls  laid  before 
them ;  and  at  the  fame  time  were  informed,  by  the  prefeQ,  that,  if  they 
figned  the  negative  lid^  he  mull  be  obliged  to  arrefl  them  :  fiich  were  his 
orders. 

"  The  fons  of  La  Tour  Maubege,  4he  companion  in  prifon  of  La  Fayetie 
vrere  \q  far  favoured  as  to  have  their  names  infcribed  to  be  admitted  fcbolars 
of  the  Trytanit\  but,  when  the  above  que fliori  came  before  him,  their  father 
figned  no,  and  they  were  both  ftruck  off  the  lift  by  the  Firit  Conful. 

"  From  ^n  engineer,  who  was  with  him  in  Egypt,  I  learned  that  it  was 
his  cudom,  when  he  had  fummoned  a  council  of  war,  to  liften  to  the  opi- 
nions of  others,  to  give  no  opinion  himfelf,  to  act  in  a  manner  that  could 
be  leaft  expected,  and  to  do  this  with  fuch  determination  and  celerity 
that,  faid  the  narrator,  it  was  like  a  torrent.  So  great  was  his  afcendancy 
th^t,  when  he  )vas  prefent,  the  generals  acting  i^ndef  him  appeared  like  ip 
many  fchooi-boys."        *      '   ' 

We  have  long  fince  ceafed  to  be  furpri^ed  at  the  infatiate  anribition 
of  this  man,  but  the  impudence  with  which  he  avows  t^is  phns»  and 
the  coAtienipt  with  which  he  treats  both  the  will  of  independent  oa« 
tions,  and  thedifpleafure  of  independent  fovereigns,  is  tiuly  aftoniih- 
ing.  Mr.  H.  fays  **  It  was  openly  reported  of  him,  before  I  left 
Paris,  that  he  faid, — Ilfaut  que  la  SuiJJe  et  la  Hollande  sactoutummf 
aitre  les  tributaires  de  la  France.^^ 

"  To  thofe  who  would  ftudy  the  character  of  the  Citizen  Firft  Conful 
iK\%  Almanack  National  is  a  mafter-key.  Under  that  very  fimple  title,  his 
thirfi  of  power,  his  prefumptive  wifdom,  and  his  tormenting  jealoufy,  are 
fo  avaricious,  fo  rclllefs,  that  there  is  fcarcel}-  an  office  in  the  whole  repub- 
lic to  which  he  does  not  appoint,  nor  a  proceeding  that  he  does  not  infpcct, 
and,  fhould  he  think  proper,  annul :  he  nominates  as  well  the  ciyil  as  the 
military  officers;  not  only  generals  and  judges,  but  advocates,  attorneys, 
and  fchool-mafters  are  of  hi«  appointment.  Through  the  whole  book,  this 
iimple  title  of  the  Premier  Consul ocq\xi^,  whenever  the  exercife  of  power  is 
concerned. 

"  The  heart  fickens  to  recollect  that  a  poor  human  being,  who  cannot  fo 
regulate  the  conduct  of  a  iingle  indiviclual,  not  even  of  a  child,  but  that 
his  laws,  his  orders,  and  his  purpofes,  will  be  counteracted  at  every  inftant, 
fhould  be  affl idled  to  fuch  fexcefs  by  the  itch  of  governing  that  he  will  ap- 
point', from  hii  own  fucceflbr  down  to  the  infants  that  lifp  in  primary  fchools. 
Were  the  fubjcct  lefs  momentous,  th^re'would  be  matter  of  infinite  ridicule 
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h  tha  whole  arf)ect  of  this  new  ^overanient,  and  this  new  man.  The  num- 
ber of  ages  furely  cannot  be  great  before  nations  will  fpum  at  the  very 
thought  of  being  involved  in  all  the  mileries  of  war,  becaufe  fuph  is  the 
will  of  an  individual. 

*'  This  man  has  lb  far  forgotten  all  common  fenfe,  all  common  decency, 
all  refpect  for  himfelF,  and  all  recollection  of  the  contempt  in  which  man- 
kind mull  hold  fpch  infufferable  vanity,  that,  in  his  public  flyle  and  negoti- 
ations, thefuppodtion  that  the  Aateand  the  people  of  France  are  in  exiflr 
ence  continually  appears  to  be  \Qi\:  they  are  all  engulphed  in  the  Fir/l 
Conful.  It  is  the  Fiift  Conful  to  the  Grand  Sultan ;  <he  FirftConful  to  the 
Beys  of  Egypt;  theFirfi  Confol  to  the  Dey  of  Algiers:  and  to  none  but 
the  Firft  Conful  do  thefe  Sultans',  Beys,  asd  Deys  reply. 

^*  Between  the  dwarfiih  form  oi  the  man  .and  his  enormous  arrogance, 
there  is  a  difparity  too  prepofterous  for  feeling  to  rid  itfclf  of;  except  by 
laughter.  Yet  how  fuddenly  is  thismotion  checked,  by  the  remembrance 
of  the  general  deflruftion  in  which  he  endeavours  to  involve  mankind. 
Is  it  not  miferable  to  reflect  that  the  paltry,  the  frothy,  the  defpicable^thing 
called  vanity,  raging  in  a  being  in  itlelf  fo  impotent,  (hould  be  the  caufe  of 
fuch  defolation  ? 

"  How  little  a  thing  is  this  vanity,  this  reftlefs  iteration  of  egotifm,  as  it 
/exhibits  itfeif  in  the  man  to  whom  the  wild  accidents  of  fortune  have  con« 
fided  (io  difproportionate  a  (hare  of  the  phy  ileal  apd  moral  force  of  Europe; 
^o  that  the  oppofing  remainder  is  threatened  with  anpihilation." 

The  chapter  on  imfajim  contains  feme  fenfible  and  pertinent  re- 
marks, and  none  more  fo  than  the  following.  Adverting  to  the.  fen- 
timents  of  thofe  whd  were  mifled  by  the  profeffions  of  the  early  re- 
yolutionifls,  Mr.  H.  obferves, 

'<  The  delufion  is  palTed:  he,  who  at  prefept  hopes  that  the  invaders  of 
France  would  increafe  the  freedom  of  Englishmen,  is  a  lunatic  ;  and  the 
number  of  fuch  men  cannot  be  great.  The  firmed  friends  of  freedom  will 
.ever  be  the  firl^  to  repel  flavery :  fanatics  only  can  imagine  that  thole  who 
have  no  liberty  themfelves  can  give  liberty  to  others ;  and  fanatics  are  ^ 
neither  the  friends  nor  the  aflbciates  of  thofe  who  moft  tcnacioufly  adhere 
to,  becaufe  they  beft  underftand|  that  frcedoln  which  flaves  and  defpots 
/themfelves  adore.  The  determination  of  the  people  of  this  ifland,  to  re- 
M  the  miseries  which  have  been  infli61ed  on  Spain,  Portugal,  Germany, 
Italy,  Holland,  and  Switzerland,  is  too  great  and  too  public  to  require  proof 
hy  argument." 

Of  the  fcftival  of  the  birth-day  of  Buonaparte,  its  proceffions,  de- 
corations, 6mbeUifliments,&c.  our  author  gives  a  moft  pitiful  account ; 
by  which  it  appears  that  the  whole  was  little,  fuperipr  to  the  exhibi- 
tions at  Bartholomew  fair.  In  the  attempt  to  ereft  9  ftati|c  of  peace 
prepared  for  this  occafion,  fomc  men  were  killed,  "  yet  others  were 
pbliged  to  incuir  the  fame  danger.  Tyranny  will  not  endure  difap- 
pointmcnt,  and  will  dreadfully  punifli  failure.*'  Of  the  hlafphemoui 
Adulation  of  the  French,  the  inftances  have  been  fo  multiplied  and  fo 
notorious  fincc  the  revolution,  that  they  have  ceafed  to  excite  afto- 
mlhm^flt.    The  following  inftancc,  at  the  celebration  here  noticed, 

will 
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will  fuffice  to  prore,  that  the  Papers  chofen  fin^  who  is  much  addled 
to  blafpheiny  himfelf,  is  alfo  the  caufe  of  blafphemy  iiv  others. 

"  On  the  tower  of  N6ire  Dame,  a  flaming  ftar  announced  the  Firft  Con- 
ful  chief  of  the  French  Government  xn  perpetuity.  This  obferve  was 
.  another  ftar  in  the  Eail :  fuch  as  announced  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and 
guided  the  wife  to  a  flable. 

"  A  flaming  ftar,  in  corrcfpondence  with  that  on  the  tower  of  Notre 
Dame,  was  raifed  at  the  ruin  called  La  MadeUine.  This  was  not  Uie  liar  in 
the  £afl :  it  was  a  flar  in  the  North,  and  might  tipify  Unus-major.** 

Our  author^s  charaSer  of  TalUen  who  was  fo  well  received  in  this 
country,  by  a  certain  defcription  of  patriots^  who  was  indirefi  com^ 
plimented  by  Mr,  Sheridan  in  the  Houie  of  CommonSi  and  feaftcd  by 
V        A^.  Jones  at  his  houfe,  is  worthy  of  attention. 

**  I  once  fpent  an  afternoon  with  Tallien,  and  never  de/ire  to  fpend  ano* 
ther.  An  abuiive  politician,  a  confirmed  debauchee,  a  roan  who  vaunts  of 
feduflion,  and,  without  the  ability  to  examine,  aflinns  that  felfiflinefs  is  the 
bafis  of  virtue,  and  its  fole  motive,  is  not  a  companion  to  be  delired/' 

Mr.  H.  is  miftaken  ;  fuch  qualifications  are  great  recommendations 
to  fome  men,  and,  when  they  meet  in  the  charader'of  a  rebel,  an 
aflaflin,  and  a  regicide,  they  become  irrefiAible  ! — Probatum  eft. 

By  apaper  publifhedon  the  ad  of  Auguil  i8ot,  it  appears  that 
during  the  pl'eceding  month,  747  perfons  had  been- tried  for  various 
oiFences,  of  whom  57 1  were  co  nvidied ;  103  fentenced  to  death ;  and 
J  76  acquitted.  And  on  the  firft  of  that  month,  1034  offences  re- 
mained to  be  tried,  and  1937  perfons  were  in  prifon.  When  it  is 
recolleded  that  few  crimes  are  puniflied  capitally,  and  that  moft  of 
the  perfons  executed  had  committed  murder,  what  muft  be  our  ideas 
of  the  depravity  of  the  people.  As  to  the  number  of  perfons  confined, 
after  fuch  a  clearance,  in  the  prifdns  of  that  free  country  which  an- 
,  nually  celebrates  the  deftruflion  of  the  Baftile,  we  earneftly  recom- 
mend the  fad  to  the  ferious  attention  ot  that  worthy  Baronet,  who 
called  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  where  he  was  as  much  zn.ufurper 
at  is  Buonaparte  in  the  throne  of  {Hi  Bourbons,  for  the  repeal  of 
every  law  that  had  been  pafled  fince  the  acceftion  of  his  prefent  Ma- 
jefty  to  the  throne  of  thefe  realms,  (whofc  firft  aft,  be  it  rccolIc6lcd, 
was  to  render  the  judges  of  the  land  independent  of  the  crown,)  an4 
publicly  to  celebrate  J n  this  country  the  demolition  of  the  Baftiie,  with 
a  view  to  excite  the  populace  of  London  to  fimilar  ads  of  rebel- 
lion and  outrage. 

Our  extrads  from  this  book  have  been  fo  copious,  and  our  remarks 

on  different  parts  of  it  fo  frequent,  that  our  readers  muft  be  fully  com- 

/       petent  to  form  a  correiSt  judgment  of  its  merits  and  demerits ;   and  znf 

farther  addition  to  our  comments  would  be  an  unneceftiiry  trefpafs  on 

their  patience. 


DiU^T 
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D^JeHus  Gracarum  Sentintiarum^  cum  notts  turn  grammatictSj  turn  phi'' 
hlogicis^  in  ufam  Tiromm  jlccommodaiis.  EditiQ  altera  au£fi$r.  8vo. 
Pp.  111.  K.  Baldwin,  G.  Robinfon,  fi.  Law,  Londinenfis. 
1804. 

THOUGH  Vie  author's  name  is^not  noticed  in  the  title,  this  pub- 
lication appears  from  the  pre'facc  to  be  the  work  of  Mr.  St. 
John  Pricft,  the  mafter  of  a  fchool  in  Norfolk.     We  aie  always 
pleafed  to  fee  any  method  that  promifes  to  fmooth  the  way  to  Greek 
literatuVe :  numberlefs  are  the  aids  offered  to  the  learner  of  Latin,  a 
language  perhaps  of  all  others  the  moft  regular  in  its  conftruSion, 
while  the  Greek,  as  remarkable  for  the  anomalies  in  its  grammatical 
arrangement,  has  had  very  few  to  point  out  and  remove  its  difficulties, 
or  afford  the  neceflary  affiftance  to  a  learner.     The  author  of  the 
work  before  iw  has  been  very  fuccefsful  in  his  endeavours' to  give  this 
affiftance,   the  examples  beginning  with  fentences  of  the  moft  eaff 
Conflrudioni  goon  regularly,  and  by  an  eafy  gradation,  to  explain 
the  difBculties  that  arc  continually  occurring  in  the  Greek  writers 
both  in  poetry  and  profe ;  and  he  is  very  happy  in  his  obfervations 
on  the  defeSive  verbs,  the  verbs  compounded  by  means  of  the  prfe- 
pofttions,  and  the  fuch  Greek  particles  as  arc  of  moft  frequent  oc- 
currence.    We  highly  applaud  Mr.  Pricft  for  having  given  no  Latin 
interpretation  by  the  fide  of  the  Greek,  as  all  the  information  the 
(ludent  can  want  will  be  found  in  the  notes.     The  general  praftice 
of  printing  a  Latin  tranflation  in  all  editions  of  Greek  books,  ha$. 
more  than  any  other  caufc  been  the  occafion  of  fo  few  perfons  being 
accurately  (killed  in  the  Greek  language,  for  too  many  modcri^  fcho^ 
lars,  to  ufc  almoft  the  words  of  the  author  of  the  Purfuits  of  Litera- 
ture, read  ihe'writers  of  Greece  in  Latin,  and  quote  them  in  Greek. 
If  there  were  editions  of  the  Greek  claflics  printed  for  the  ufe  of 
fi:hools,  (like  the   Delphi n  Latin  claflics,}  accompanied  with  an  in- 
terpretation in  eafy  Greek,  it  would  greatly  facilitate  the  acqirtfition 
of  the  language..    We  quote  the  following  paflage  as  a  fpecimen  of 
thc^otes : 

*'  'a9ii>»io»)  adj.  %^rfls^hu  Atheniensis,  Its  fubftantive  "is  a^^wroi  ut\der- 
ftood.  The  Englifti  word  man  is  alfo  frequently  omitted  in  the  like  inftan« 
pes;  thus  we  fay  an  Atheman,  The  Athenians:  a  Roman,  The  Romans:  a  Cre* 
fan.  The  O etans :  an  jEthiopian,  The  j^thiofiians:  a  Persian,  Tlie  Persians :  In 
v^hich  words  the  fyllabio  an^  a  part  of  the  word  man,  feenis  to  fupply  the 
place  of  it,  for  we  cannot  fay,  an  Atlienian  man,  though  the  ear  might  bear 
Athenian  men,  &c.  nor  can  we  fay  an  English,  a  French,  an  Irish,  &c.  but  an 
fatglish  man,  a  French  man,  an  his\  man,  &c.  It  muft  however  be  obferved, 
that  we  lay  a  Swede,  a  Spaniard,  as  if  they  were  fubitantivesj  and  never  a 
fwede  man,  a  Sjianiard man*'' 

We  do  not,  however,  think  the  car  will  bear  "  Athenian  men," 
unlefs  in  oppofition  to  *^  Athenian  women,"  though  it  certainly  will 
V  Qfen  of  Athens  j"  it  may  be  remarked  alfo^  that  the  Romains  hardly 

ever 
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ever  add  h^m9  or  vir  to  the  name  of  a  people,  but  the  common  ad- 
drefs  to  the  people  of  Athens  was  Avi^  My^aioi. 

In  page  29.  of  the  notes  we  find  the  common  obfervation,  ^<  that 
the  Greeks  called  all  nations,  except  their  own,  Barbarians/'  which  is 
'generally  brought  as  an  inftance  of  their  pride,  but  certainly  no  more 
at  iirft  arofe  from  pride,  than  a  Frenchman's  calling  a  hat  chapeau 
docs,  fince,  as  Mr.  Pricft  juftly  obferves,  **  In  many  (we  believe  in 
tnoft)  inftances  Ba^«^/  aniwers  to  the  tarm  by  which  Engliflimen 
call  all  nations  except  their  own,  i.  ^.  foreigners.^*  This,  indeed,  is 
the  primitive  ufe  of  the  word,  and,  though  the  Greeks  held  all  other 
nations  in  fovereign  contempt,  (in  which  by  the  way  many  modern 
nations  are  not  much  behind  them,)  the  calling  a  foreigner  Bo^Co^*;  is 
by  no  means  equivalent  with  calling  him  In  Engli(h  a  barbarian. 
Notwithftanding  the  Romans  generally  adopted  the  word  in  thcfenf« 
in  whicli  we  ufe  it,  we  find  Plautus  in  one  of  his  prologues  apply- 
ing it , to  Latin  in  contradi{lin£lion  to  Greek:  *' Philemon  fcriput. 
Piautus  vef tit  barbare.'* 

We  have  no  hefitation  in  recommending  this  little  volume  to  the 
ufe  of  every  fchool  where  the  Greek  language  is  taught.  We  would 
advife  the  author  in  the  next  edition  (for  we  truft  the  book  will  go 
through  many)  to  devote  a  fe£lion  to  the  elucidation  of  the  Greek 
tenfes;  we  mean  only  fo  far  as  is  neceflary  for  a  learner  \  to  invcft*. 
gate  all  the  niceties  of  the  diftindion  of  the  pad  tenfes,  is  a  talk  to 
which  perhaps  no  Greek  fcholar  is  perfeflly  competent,  'nor  can  it 
be  wxindered  at,  fmce  it  cannot  be  accurately  done  even  |n  the  living 
languages  of  modern  Europe. 

We  liave  noticed  two  errors  of  the  prefs.  In  the  preface  Zeno- 
phon  is  printed  for  Xenophon,  and  in  page  77,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Iliad  £-in(lcad  of  S. 
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Thoughts  on  fhe  formation  rf  the  late  and  /irescnt  Adminhlrations,  By  Lord  AFr 
chibald  Hamilton.  ^  8vo.  Pp.  70.  2s.  6d.  Longman  and  Rees. 
1804.  • 

THE  noble  author  of  this  pamphlet  difclaims  all  party  fpirifj  as  his  mo- 
tive  for  compodng  it,  and  would  fain  make  his  readers',  as  he  has  no 
doubt  made  himfelf,  believe,  that  it  proceeds  from  a  mere  difinterefied 
regard  for  the  constitution,  Abe  ut  this  fame  conHitution  bis  Lordfbip  ss^s 
a  great  deal,  but  to  us  he  appears  to  know  very  little  either  of  the  letter^  or 
ofthe  s/tirit  of  it,  as  far,  at  lead,  as  it  relates  to  the  point  which  he  has  un-? 
dertaken  to  difcufs.  If  he  had  condefcended  to  explain  what  he  meant  by 
the  constitution,  he  would,  we  (ufpecl,  have  faved  his  readers,  his  critics,  and 
bimfelC  confiderable  trouble.  If  we  were  to  tell  him  that  he  ought  to  look 
for  the  conftitution  in  the  ilatutes  at  larj^e,  and  not  in  the  debates  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  his  Lordlhip,  who  feems  to  re^rard  the  faid  rtatutes  as 
nothing,  and  the  faid  Ho  ufe  as  every  thing,  wouU  probably  honour  us  with  a 

fmila 


fincle  of  contempt.  But  a$>  thank  Heaven!  we  are  to  be  governed  b/  the 
laws,  and  not  by  the  Houfe^  we  (hall,  even  under  the  pain  of  incurring  the 
difpleafure  of  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton,  continue  to  receive  than  as  the 
criterion  of  o»r  judgment  on  all  conAitutional  quedions. 

His  Lordfliip  fets  %\ii  with  this  ;;iotable  pofition :  "  The  formation  of  the 
late  and  prefent  adminidration  appears  to  have  been  conduced  upon  prin* 
ciples  fundamentally  oppoHte  to  the  fpirit  of  the  conflitution,  and  fubverlive 
of  it5  dearefl  intereils,  and  bed  pledge  of  permanency."  This  is  very  pret- 
tily written,  but  not  very  intelligible ;  at  leaft»  our  dull  appreheufion  can^ 
not  perceive  the  meaning  ofjkriac^kj  subversivt  of  the  cwitituiivii s  best  fiUJge 
qJ permaneruy;  this  member  of  the  fentence  might  fairly  be  claiTed  under 
that  defcription  of  maxims  or- aOertions,  which  are  neitber  true  Viot  false  i 
but,  perhaps,  it  might  be  deemed  uncandid  to  fubjedi  the  compofition  of  a 
noble  author  to  the  vulgar  rules  of  criticifm,  we  fliall  therefore  pafs  over 
the  manner,  and  proceed  to  the  matter  of  thefe  "  Thought f,"  In  proof  of  his 
poiitlon  he  assertsy  that  "  the  appointment  of  a  minifter  in  this  country  ought, 
always,  to  be  the  refult  of  general  popularity>of  high  repute,  of  tried  ability^ 
of  growing  fame,  or  of  public  conhdence.'^  If  we  were  to  aik  the  author 
on  what  part  of  the  conflitution  he  founds  this  curious  aflfertion^  he  would 
probably  laugh  at  our  ignorance.  It  is  not  a  fufficient  qualification^  it 
ieems,  iot  a  minilier  to  have  reached  the  acme  of  reputation ;  no,  he  mufl 
not  only  be  of  high  repute,  but  of  growing  fame\  vires  acqurrit  eundo  muft  be 
the  motto  of  every  Whig  candidate  for  power :  if  his  power  were  to  reach 
no  higher  than  the  chair  at  a  tavern  dinner,  we  fhould  not  feel  difpofed 
to  difpute  about  the  nature  of  the  qualification.  Having  thus  laid  ' 
down  his' fundamental  principle,  his  Lord(hip  farther  fays,  "Mr*  Adr 
dington  was  certainly  not  recommended  to  his  Majefly's  choice,  eitlier 
hy  the  applauding  voice  of  the  people  in  its  irregular  exertion  with- 
out doors,  or  by  its  regular  and  legitimate  courfe  within : — He  was 
called  into  minifierial  being,  equally  ta  the  adoniihment  of  the  people, 
and  (of)  the  Houfe  of  Commons."  It  refults,  of  neceflity,  from  thia 
flatement,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,^  no  man  can  constitutional^ 
be  Micider  of  the  country^  unlefs  he  be  a  man  of  growing  fame,  and  a 
man  who  has  received  the  applaufe  of  a  mob,  or  the  approbatjon  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  Now,  in  refpeft  of  Mr.  Addington,  he  certainly  had 
received  repeated  proofs  of  refpe^  and  confidence  from  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons; and  therefore  might  fairly  be  faid  to  pofTefs  this  qualification,  fo  ef- 
fential  4n  his  Lordfliip's  edimation ;  and,  though,  as  his  Lordfhip  elegantly 
exprefles  it,  *'  his  coming  into  office  was  without  the  defire,  or^  concurrence 
of  any  party,  any  public  body,  or  large  defcription  of  perfens  in  the  nation,** 
it  is  mofl  certain  that  his  principal  meafures,  at  the  beginning  of  his  admi- 
nlHration,  indeed  the  nood  prominent  meaf'ure  of  his  whole  adminiUjration^ 
we  mean  the  Peace  of  Amieu?,.  met*  the  concurrence  and  fupport  of  a  very 
jMzverful  party,  o^many  public  bodies,  and  of  ^a  ve)y  Urge  description  of  per- 
fons  in  the  nation,  and,  therefore,  we  are  warranted  in  entering  our  nega- 
tuv  againfl  his  Lordlhip's  alTertion,  and  in  telling  him  that  he  has  not  flated 
the  queflion  eitlier  ^i/Ty  or  ttuly*  We  coula  thus  beat  him  on  his' own 
ground ,  but  we  fcorn  to  occupy  fuch  ground ;  we  alTert,  in  contradidtioa 
to  him,  that  though  some  of  the  qualifications  which  he  fpecifies  may  be  de^ 
iireable  in  a  Minifter,  they  are  not  essential-,  at  all  events,  the  constitution 
fbys-Bothtng-abetrt  them;  it  leaves,  the  choice  of  Mintflers  to  the  King, 
relies  on  his  difcretion  for  a  proper  dire^i/^n  of  it,  and  gives  no  coAtroul 

over 
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difference;  hotrever,  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Minifter  crufhed  the  negd« 
cLlion  at  its  birth.  But  it  mufl  be  evident  to  every  man  whole  underHand- 
ing  is  not  abfohitely  blinded,  whofe  mind  is  not  totally  impervious  to  con-* 
viction,  that,  if  fie  negociaiiw  had  taken  effect,  it  mud  have  been  with  (he 
a/wtwed  ZXid  visible  interference  of  the  King,  and  that  the  only  secret  advisers^ 
trould  have  been  the  Ministers  of  the  crown,  Virho,  if  we  know  any  thing  of 
theconditation,  are  thetrueconflitutionaladyifersof  their  Sovereign  ;  ancf 
yet  to  coanterad  their  advice,  their  efforts,  for  ftrenglhening  the  government 
tohenever  thejf  are  m€ide,  we  are  told,  in  the  tone  of  a  didaftor,  and  with  the 
confidence  of  truth,  is  apuhlic  concern  !  !  !  It  may,  for  aught  we  know,  be 
the  public  concern  of  an  unprincipled  Jacobin,  but  fuch  conduct  we  Ihould 
confider  as  a  erofs  violation  of  duty  in  a  Member  of  Parliament,  and  as  a 
fliameful  breach  of  alleeiance  in  a  private  fubje^t.  It  would  be  analogous 
to  the  employment  of^an  oppofition  envoy  at  a  foreign  court  *'  to  dei'ife 
means,  and  to  exert  a  fpirit  competent  to  counteradl  the  efFefls*' of^his 
Majefty's  ambaflador  at  that  court ;  and  Lord  A.  H.  ought  to  know  that 
the  object  of  his  imitation,  Mr.  Burke,  has  publicly  Tli^matized  fuch  a 
proceeding  as  a  high  treasonable  misdemeanour.  We  hope  his  Lordfliip  does 
not  mean  merely  to  abide  by  the  di6la  of  his  mailer  when  he  appears  as  the 
advocate  of  a  party,  and  to  rejedt  his  decifion?  when  he  Hands  forth  in  the 
exalted  charafter  of  the  champion  of  truth,  and  the  avenger  of  infulted 
Majefty.  When  his  Lorddiip  aflcs,  rcfpedting  this  negociation,  •'  Does  the 
conftitution  authorife  fuch  a  proceeding  ?"  the  dare  of  amazement  and  the 
laugh  of  contempt  aite  the  only  anfwers  we  can  prevail  upon  oarfelves  to 
give  him. 

Mr.  Addington  being  difmifled,  Mr.  Pitt's  return  to  office  is  the  next  ob- 
ject of  our  noble  author's  mod  fagacious  animadverlions.  ''  It  his  beea 
generally  underwood,"  he  fays, "  that  theobdacle  to  forming  an  adminidra- 
tion  upon  a  broad  and  exteniive  bafis,  arofc  firom  a  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  crown  to  exclude  Mr.  Fox,  in  confequence  of  which,  the 
friendsof  Mr.  Fox,  as  Well  as  Lord  Grenville,  Mr.  Windham,  and  their 
friends  declined  taking  any  ofhcial  fituations;  alleging,  probably,  tliat  as 
their  hopes  and  endeavours  were  directed  to  a  comprehenfive  adiuinidration^ 
compofed  of  the  drength  and  talent  of  all  parties^  they  did  not  choofe  to 
give  their  fandl ion  to  one,  formed  upon  a  principle  of  exclufion."  This  a(^ 
iedied  delicacy  as  to  the  motives  of  Lord  Grenville  in  refufing  to  join  the 
Mininry,  is  perfedly  ridiculous,  after  the  publication  of  his  I^rdfhip's  letter 
to  Mr.  ritt,  which  has  raifed  the  fr-obablUty  into  sl  certain/y.  On  that  letter 
we  do  not  feel  ourfelves  at  liberty  to  comment^  not  having  yet  afccrtained 
whether  its  publication  was  not  the  refult  of  one  of  thofe  fliameful  breaches 
of;  confidence  which,  unhappily,  are  but  too  common  in  the  preient  dege* 
Derate  times.  Thus  much,  however,  we  will  fay,  that  we  were  utterly  af* 
tonifhedat  reading  a  letter  fo  weak  from  a  nobleman  fo  fenfible.  A  child 
in  politics  might  cxpofe  its  weaknefs  and  its  fallacy.  Lord  A.  H.  had  pro- 
bably forgotten  that  this  nobleman  and  his  friends  who  were  now  fo  fliocked 
at  the  idea  of  excluding  Mr.  Fox  from  the  cabinet,  had  been  the  firil,  on  a 
former  occafion,  to  recommend  his  Majefty  to  exclude  that  gentleman  frooi 
bis  Privy-Council.  How  a  man  who  is  deemed  unworthy  to  be  a  member 
'  of  the  Privy- Council,  can,  by  the  fame  perlbns,  be  regarded  as  worthy  to  be 
a  member  of  the  cabinet,  we  are  not.  we  confefs,  fuihciently  (killed  in  thts 
ta^Ucs  Qf  party,  Iq  cojuprefaend.     We  tneution  the  h6t,  howeveri  onW  t6 
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(hew  tliat  Lord^GrenviIIe  and  his  friends  cannot  have  any  ^reat  objeiSion  to 
>  the  /irv\{ifiU  of  exclustom 

Our  author,  after  this  ftatement,  proceeds  to  confider :  1.  "  How  far  the 
'  exclulion  of  Mr.  Fox  can  be  deemed  conflitutiona!/*- — 2.  "  How  far,  under 
all  the  circumflances  of  the  cafe,  it  ought  to  have  operated  on  tlie  conduct  of 
Mr,  Pitt." — ^and  3.  "  How  far  his  adual  condu6t  has  been  regulated,  cither 
by  tt»ndefnefs  towards  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  or  regard  to  the  fentl- 
inents.3ind  welfare  of  the  country.*' 

*  It  is  truly  laughable  to  obferve'  the  miferable  fliifts  to  which  the  author  is 
driven  from  an  evident  dread  of  meeting  Ihe  qneftion  fairly  and  fully.  Af» 
ter  promifing,  with  wonderful  delicacy,  (hat  he  does  not  mean  "to  infi* 
nuate  that  the  determination  alluded  to*'  (not  to  receive  Mr/  Fox  as  ,a  mi- 
nifter)  "could  really  originate  with  his  Majefty,"  though  hemuft  know  that 
it  did  originate  with  his  majefty  and  with  no  one  elfe,  we  are  told,  forfooth, 
with  admirable  gravity,  that,  "  The  juflice  or  propriety  of  the  excluhon  of 
Mr.  Fox,  in  particular,  forms  n^  part  of  tiie  quertion,  as  far  as  relates  to 
con  ft  itulioual  ground;  bccaufe  luch  juflice  or  propriety  cannot  conftitati- 
onally  be  eflimated  by  the  royal  mind  j  nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any 
argument,  which  can  juftify  or  condemn  it,  in  this  Jioint  of  view,  that  would 
not  apply  wilh  equal  force  to  Mr.  Pitt,  or  to  any  other  man.  The  object 
of  our  enquiry  does  not  relate  to  the  perfon  excluded,  but  to  the  |>rincip(e  of 
exclufion  ;  and  in  the  prefent  cafe,  not  to  exclufion,  in  concurrence  with 
the  Hoafe  of  Commons,  and  (of)  the  country,  but  in  dired  oppofition  to 
both.'* 

As  to  the  comtitutimial  qxxQ^ioTi,  (of  exclusion)  as  it  is  here  called,  refpe^- 
tng  which  the  conftitution  is  wholly  filent,  it  is  a  violation  of  common  fenfe 
to  alTert,  that  the  conftitution,  which  ex^resdy  gives  to  the  So^'ereign  the 
right  ofchuling  hisj  own  fervants,  without  exce/ition  or  restraint,  rauft,  by  im- 
plication, forbid  him  to  except,  on  any^round  whatever,  to  any  individual  ; 
and  to  fay  that  the  royal  mind  cannot  constitutionally  ellimate  the  juftice  or 
propriety  of  excluding  Mr.  Fox,  or  any  one  elfe,  is  to  talk  the  moft  arrant 
nonfenie  that  ever  iJued  from  the  lips  or  from  the  pen  of  a  rational  being. 
If  his  Majeiiy  cannot  be  allowed  to  exercife  his  judgement  in  the  rejection 
of  A  man  propofed  to  him  as  minifler,  he  cannot,  of  courfe,  be  allowed  to 
exercfle  it  in  the  choice  of  a  minifter ;  in.  which  cafe  the  acknowledged  right  ' 
of  choice  would  be  nugatory,  would  be  infulting ;  and  the  fupcrior  power 
of  the  itate,  the  fourceof  juftice,  and  the  fountain  of  honour,  would  l>e  re- 
duced to  a  mere  cypher,  a  pa  (five  agent,  acting  never  judicially,  always  «/- 
nisterially,  the  tool  of  party,  and  the  fport  of  fad  ion.  Such,  Heaven  be 
praifed,  is  not  a  Britilh  monarch !  We  give  his  Lordfhip  tredit  for  vviihing 
to  put  Mr.  Fox  out  of  the  queftion  in  difcfafllng  the  point,  but  v^eo  the 
queltion  arofe  out  of  Mr.  Fox's  exclufion  alone,  and  when  the  reafons 
which  operated  to  his  exclufion  neither  did  nor  could  apply  to  any  other,  of 
the  perfons  propofed  to  form  a  part  of  the  new  adminiftration,  no  one^will 
be  found,  we  fufpeQ,  ready  to  acquiefce  in  the  propriety  of  that  mode  of 
tirgunaent  which  his  Lordftiiff  hascnofen,  for  very  obvious  reafohs,  to  adopt. 
But  even  in  arguing  the  cafe,  In  his  own  way,  if  that  can  be  called  argu- 
ment, which  xonfil^s  of  a  firing  of  inappropriate  aflertionsj' inapplicable 
iacls,  and  monflrous  fuppofitions^  he  exhibits  the  mo/l  crude  notion's^  the 
aioft  prepoUarous  dedatlions,  and  the  moft  miferable  fopBiftry;  tha*  ever- 
prcH^dqd  from  ihe  pen  of  the  moft  ignorant  party-writer.  The  fubf^ance 
of  all  h^  rcaibning  on  the  fabjed  is  brie-Hv  this  i  ihat  the  cotiflitiition  fays 
.    Nor  Vxxnj,  VOL.  Jtvjix.  X  "  •    tho 
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(he  King  can  do  no  wrong ;  "  every  afl  of  executive  power,  cooftittrtioimTIy 
fpeaking,  does  proceed  from  refponlible  adviiers  of  the  crown  ^^NOrer 
whom  the  Houfe  of  Commons  has  a  conl^itutional  check ;  the  King  midit 
"  non(iiiiate  his  footman  minifter;^'  **  same  person  muft  be  refponfible  for  the 

'  outrn^e;  and  there  does  not  appear  any  reafon  why  the  fame  refponfibilHy 
(hoi  1 1  not  attach  to  a  capricious  excluhon^  as  (o  an  unwife  appointment ;" 
and />^cr;^r^  the  exclufion  of  Mr.  Fox  mult  be  unconftitutional ! ! !  If  oar 
readers  can  difcover  no  connexion  ^between  the  premifes  and  the  conchi* 
fion,  irthey  candefcry  neither  argument, nor  fente,  i;or  reafon,  in  this  ihite- 
ment,  the  fault  refls  not  with  us,  but  with  the  noble  member  of  the  Hoafe 
of  Commons,  who,  probably,  may  affert,  for  hirafelf  and  his  fellow«mem* 
bers  (and  certainly  with  as  good  reafon  as  any  which  he  afiigns  for  the  affer* 
tion  of  fome  other  rights)  an  exclufive  privilege  of  talking  or  of  writiof 
nonfenfe  at  their  pleafare,  without  exccktion  or  restraint. 

HisLordQiip/eemstoaflume  asafadthat  the  exclufion  of  Mr*  Fox  kj 
his  Majefly  was  the  refult  of  "private  prejudice,  or  (of)  perfbnal  feelings 
in  the  royal  mind ;''  lor,  though  he  fays  that  to  make  that  af%tion  would 
be  to  libel  and  traduce  the  Kin^^  iince  it  anfwcrs  his  own  purpofe  t<y 
afcribe  it  to  *'  the  weaknefs  or  wickednefs  of  hi&  adviiers;"  it  h  evident 
that  he  thinks  (his  was  the  cafe  ;   eife  why  introduce  private  prejudice  or 
perfonal  feelings  which  have  never  before  been  mentioned  as  the  ground  of 
exclufion.    It  would  be  more  ju(l  a^id  true  to  impute  fuch  excltibon  tothe 
legal  and  upright  exercife  of  the  royal  judgment  lesuitng  io  a  proper,  bonoor* 
able,  and  conliitutional  deciiion  on  public  grounds.     Whether  afcribed  to 
the  King,  or  to  his  minillers,  and  to  the  latter  only,  for  the  purpot'e  of 
puniQiment  or  of  cenfure,    it  can,  we  admit,  be  alcribed,   inflead  of 
dii'playing  tveakness  or  wickedness,    in   our  edimation  it  exhibits  a  (Ironf 
proof  of  wifdom  and  of  virtue.     In  the  name  of  much  injiiUed  common 
fenfe,  in  the  names  of  violated  truth,  and^of  injured  judice,  is  the  political 
charafier  of  Charles  James  Fox,  fo  (potlefs  and  immaculate,  as  to  render  it 
iropoffible  to  impute  his  excluiion  from  the  cabinet  to  any  thing  but  the 
private'  prejudice  or  the  perfbnal  feelings   of  the  Sovereign,  or  to^  the 
weaknefs  and  wickednefs  of  his  miniflers?    Has  Lord  A.  H.  ever  ftadied 
that  chara6ier ;  has  he  ever  read  the  parliamentary  regifter ;    the  proceed* 
ings  of  the  Whig  Club ;  or  the  tranfa^lions  of  the /«^/f  in  PalaK^e-yardr 
Has  be  forgotten  the  praifeslavilhed  by  Mr.  Fox  on  the  principles  and  the  prac- 
tices of  the  French  r^olutioniHss  his  tavern-harrangues  in  which  the  heat 
of  wine  and  the  heat  of  party  combined  to  produce  fentiments  wortfav 
the  den  of  jacobinitin  ?     Is  the  j^xrg^  Lord,  (we  infer  his  Lordthip's  ymik 
from  his  argun^ents)  who  avails  himfelf  of  the  courtefy  of  the  country,  to 
aHume  a  title  appropriated  to  the  peerage,  prepared  to  fubfcribe  to  Mr. 
Fox's  anti-monarchical  and  anarchical  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  tf  smijects  i 
to  allbciate  with  eorres/ionding  traitors  and  acquitted  felons ;   or  publicly  to  re* 
joice,  with  the  objed  of  his  fenCelefs  panegyrics,  in  a  peace  because  it  ii 
plorious  to  the  enemies  tf  his  country  f  If  in  thele  proceedings  and  in  natnber- 
Tefs  others  of  a  fimilar  nature,  which  mark  the  public  career  of  bit  idol,  k 
can  fee  no  folid,  con(iitntional,  and  public  grounds  of  exclafion,  be  may  be 
allowed  to  enjoy  his  own  blindnefs,  but  we  cftnnot  flatter  him  with  the  hope 
of  making  the  public  as  blind  as  himielf. 

His  Lordfhip  has  farther  asserted,  that  Mr.  Fox  was  excluded  from  tha 

»        cabinet  in  direct  oji/iosition  to  the  Houfe  of  Commous  and  to  the  confirtrj.  If 
he  had  favoured  us  with  the  ^roiUKU  of  this  dogmatkal  decifion^  we  night 
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liave  examinecftheir  validity ;  but  as  it  is,  we  can  merely  remarks  that  the  af- 

•  fertion  is  contrary  to  &d>  for  a  majority  of  the  ^oufe  of  Commons  have  fup- 

pofted  the  tifeai  anj  viicked  tsi\n\(i&[f{,  to  whom  he  imputes  the  exclufion  of 

lis  leader,  and  his  Lordfhip  has  not  dared  lo  take  their  fen^e  upon  the  fpeci* 

£c  queAion>  or  to  call  upon  them  to  exercife  their  constitutional  check,  though 

fupported  by  the  mod  andue  and  auconRitutiofial  influence,  exerted,  indeed, 

.  moft  unwilely,  and  without  any  consideration  ofconfequences;  while  the 

.   country  has  been,  at  lead,  filent  upon  the  fubjecfc ,  the  public  not  being  To 

ibolifli  as  to  look  for  the  voice  of  the  country  in  the  hireling  prints  of  a 

part^. 

Though,  according  to  our  autlior's  political  creed,  the  conftitution  gives 
>.  no  powei*  of  rejection,  or  of  exclufion  (which  is  the  fame  ihing)  to  the  King, 
^  he  does  not  icruple  to  contend  that  fuch  right  is  virtually  vetted  by  the  con- 
ilitation  in  the  House  rf  Commons  !   "  There  is,"  he  fays,  "  a  conllilutional 
right  in  the'  Houfe  of  Commons,  to  refufe  fupport  (to  fhe  minifiers  of  the 
A  Crown),  which,  in  its  fpirit  and  effedt,  is  a  power  of  rejedtion;''  and  again, 
"  its  fpirit  (the  fpirit  of  the  conflitution}  does  authorize  a  refufal  to  iiipport, 
and  a  continued  refufal  to  fupport  ffovernraetit  till  power  be  in  the  hands 
of  perfons  acceptable  to  the  people.      We  deny  the  truth  of  this  aOertion ; 
and  maintain  that  neither  the  letter  nor  the  fpirit  of  the  Britidi  conflitution 
authorizes  a  refufal,  on  the  part  of  t^e  Houfe  of  Commons,  to  fupport  mi* 
niAers,  whofe  meafures  they  cannot  condemn,  merely  becaufe  they  are  not 
precifely  the  men,  whom  they  (the  Houfe  of  Commons)  wilhed  to  place  in. 
the  cabinet.     That  Houfe  has  not  only  a  right  conferred,  but  a  duly  im-> 
pofed,  on  it,  to  judge  of  the  miniflers  by  their  measures  alone ;  confeqaently, 
.    clofelv  to  watch,  and  minutely  to  inveltigate,  thofe  meafures,  and  from  thent 
..    to  infer  their  fitnefs  or  unfitnefs  for  their  fituations.     It  may  refufe  fupport, 
bat  it  mud  ground  its  refufal  on  the  badnefs  of  the  measures  of  the  mrniders; 
it  may  addrefs  the  Throne  for  their  removal,  but  their  measures  mud  con* 
ftitute  the  ground  of  the  application.    It  was  upon  this  ground,  and  upon 
i    this  gi^mnd  alone,  that  the  parliamentary  oppoHtion  to  the  late  minidry 
;    profe/led  to  take  its  dand.     No  one  ever  prefumed  to  dart  the  mondrous 
doclrine  of  the  constitutional  ineligibility  of  Mr.  Addington.    On  the-contrary, 
Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends  fupported  that  aiinider  when  he  drd  came  into 
'  oflSce ;  and  thereby  gave  their  negative  to  the  ridiculous  notion  of  theii  ap- 
pointment being  a  breach  of  a^conditulional  principle. 

Such  is  the  right  veded  by  the  conditution,  not  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
only,  but  in  the  two  great  councils  of  tlie  nacion  (one  of  which,  the  mod 
noole,  and  the  mdd  permanent,  his  Lorddiip  fcarcely  deigns  to  notice,  as  if 
lie  did  not  condder  it  as  forming  a  condituent  part  of  the  government  of  the 
coantry),  and  no  other  right  can  they  exercife,  in  the  way  of  check  or  of  con- 
Iroul  over  theminiders  of  the  Crown,  without  agrofs,  and  mod  dangerous, 
deviation,  from  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Britidi  monarchy.  As  to 
the  ^«corr  of  a- Houfe  of  Commons,  that  we  mean  not  to  con  led.  Ifw« 
were  to  judse^  indeed,  of  its  extent  and  of  its  nature,  by  the  occadonal 

£ra6|ices  o^  former  Houfes  of  Commons,  we  (liould  conlider  it  to  be  bound- 
;(s  and  .tyrannical ;  £ot  they  repeatedly  invaded  th^  privileges,  and  ufurped 
the  fun^ions,  of  our  Courts  of  Judicature',  without  obferving  their  forms, 
or  refpeding  their  laws;  confounding  all  the  principles,  and  dedroying  all 
the  dif^indioDs'of  jurifprudence,  by  adting,  at  once,  as  accufers,  parties, 
jury  and  judges,  in  the  fame  caufes.  It  would  be  a  mad  attempt  to  defite 
the/ower  of  any  ademblj  wlio  could  fo  aa  with  impumty.  The  legal  rigktf 
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•  of  a  Britifh  Houfe  of  Commons  are  known  ;  and  they  arc  known  not  fo  be 
what  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  chufes  to  maintain  that  they  are.  His 
Lordfhi^  talks  of"  a  capriciou*  exclufion/*  and  "an  unwife  appointment/' 
on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  but  feems  to  hare  no  notion  of  an  interested  re^ 
jection  (jr  ^factious  ojijiosu'twi  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  Tvyo  trifling  objec- 
tions to  other  parts  of  his  ftatement  we  fliall  take  leave  to  fBg^ft>  for  his 
information.  He  takes  it  for  granted  that  if  the  Houfe  of  Commons  per- 
filled  in  refufing  fupport  to  the  minifter,  and  the  King  perfevered  fo  retain- 
ing fuch  mini fler,  anarchy  muft  enfue.  In  his  depreciation  of  the  Regal  au- 
thority, awd  in  his  elevation  of  the  democratic  authority,  he  feems  totally  to 
have  lofl  light  of  the  Kii  g's  power  of  diflblving  his  parliament;  whidi  is 
generally  a  lovereign  remedy  for  the  evil  which  his  Lordfhip  fd^geits.  As 
to  his  curious  claim  lor  the  Houfe  of  Commons  of  a  virtual  partieipation  of. 
the  right  of  chufing  the  minifters  of  the  Crown,  we  would  alk  him  how  tliat 
rigat  could  be  exercifed,  if  a  change  of  minifters  were  to  take  place,  when 
there  was  no  Houie  of  Commons  in  exiflence,  that  is,  after  a  diflblution, 
and  before  the  meeting  of  a  new  parliament?  and,  farther,  whether,  as  the 
constitutimal  eligiblitty  of  men  is  made  to  confift  in  the  fupport  of  a  party  in 
tlij  Houleof  Commons,  it  would  be  necefTary  for  the  mmifters  appointed 
at  lueh  a  period  to  have  2i party  in  thfe  old  House,  which  has  been  annihilated; 
or  in  the  new  House,  which  is  not  yet  in  being  ?  The  refearches  into  whkh 
a  lerious  attention  to  thefe  queftions,  and  the  refle6l ions  that  would  natanlly 
ari  'e  out  of  it,  would  lead  his  Lordfhip,  would,  we  are  perfuaded,  be  of  in- 
finite ufe  to  him,  in  his  political  progrefs  through  life.  And,  in  order  to 
corre^  his  crude  notiojis  and  miftaken  conceptions  of  a  constitution  of  which 
he  tcilks  a  great  deal  but  evidently  knows  very  little^  we  would  advife  him 
lo  read  Mr.  Reeves's  "Thoughts  on  the  Englifti  Government,*' and  fbme of 
the  Elementary  Treatifes  on  the  Einglith  Law. 

The  limits  of  a  Review  will  not  allow  us  to  extend  our  remarks  to  other 
objedlionable  points  of  this  very  weak,  and  very  ftupid  produ6tion.  The 
author  is  evidently  very  angry  with  Mr.  Pitt  for  having  a6led,  as  every  good 
and  ^ithful  fubjedt  would  have  adled,  under  (imilar  circumftances;  and  he 
reproaches  him  for  not  having  refu fed  to  come  into  power  without  Mr.  Fox, 
and  for  not  having  told  the  King  a  flagrant fahfmd,  namely,  that  an  ad- 
herence to  his  determination  of  not  admitting  Mr.  Fox  into  his  cabinet, 
•*  muft,  of  neceflity,  be  maintained  in  oppofition  to  the  wifties  of  the  public, 
the  interefts  of  the  country,  and,  in  defiance  of  the  Heufe  of  Common^." 
The  clamours  and  the  fneers  of  fuch  a  writer,  Mr.  Pitt  will,  undoubtedly, 
treat  with  equal  contempt ;  confcious  of  having  difbharged  his  duty  to  bis 
.king  and  country,  he  will  alilce  defpife  the  malignant  infinuations  ef  felf- 
/conceited  impotence; — and  the  more  daring  machinations  of  difappointed 
ambition. 

We  cannot  difmifs  thefe  thoughts  without  adding  that  their  temdoKy^ 
though  certainly  not  the  intention  of  their  author,  is  to  degrade  the  diffhi^ 
of  the  regal  character,  and  to  weaken  kingly  power;  by  aingning  an  illml 
preponderance  to.  the  democratic  part  of  the  conftitution.  It  is  tlds  mt 
has  induced  us  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  pamphlet  before  ys,  than  the 
weaknefs  of  the  compofition  could  poflibly  claim;' for,  as  an  eminent  judge 
ixioli  juftly  obferved,  "  As  every  Englithman  has  an  intereft  in  our  cooliita* 
tion,.  fo  it  ii  every  one's  duty  to  defend  it  when  attacked/* 
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Litter  to  Lard  Archibald  Hamilton,  on  the  Occasion  of  his  late  Pamphlet ^  in  tohich 
the  fatal  Consefuencerof  the  King's  melancholy  State  ^  Health  are  particularly 
considcixd.     8vo.     Pf.52.     2s.     Harding.     1604. 

THE  writer  of  this  letter  approveu  of  Lord  A.  H/s  ''Thoughts"  for  the 
verj  reafon  for  which  we  difapproveof  them;  and  cenfures  his  Lordfhip 
for  an  omi/Tion  which,  if  defigned,  entitled  \i\m,  in  oar  eilimation,  to  praife. 
He  &J9,  <*  the  principles  you^Jay  down  I  admit  to  be  confiitutional,  and 
the  doctrines  you  inculcate  to  be  thofe  ufually  maintained  by  the  Whig, 
party."    The  former  w6  deny,  but  the  latter  we  admit.    And  be  then  cen- 
ijirei  his  Lordfliip,  with  a  fneer  at  his  •*  Public  Spirit/'  fur  not  entering 
into  a  difcuflion  ot  his  Majefly-s  illnefs,  with  a  view  to  ftieW  its  influence  in; 
political  events ;  ^a  difculiion  into  which  no  man  of  common  feeling  or  deli«^ 
cacy,  no  man  who  entertains  jufl  fentiments  of  loj'alty  and  refpedi  f«r  hiit 
Sovereign,  could  prevail  on  himfelf  to  enter,  wither  the  ftimulus  which  in^ 
perious  neceOity  couM  alone  fupply.     It  is  needlefs  for  us  to.  follow  the  au* 
tfaor  through  his  various  and  vague  reflexions  on  this  melancholy  fobjedt, 
^hich  certainly  difplay  inconteftible  proofs  of  ability^  together  with  a  man 
Iignity  of  mind  and  purpofe  veiled  b«neath  an  hypocritical  profeilion.  of 
candour,  fince,  by  his  own  confeflion,  the  <lifcuflion  has  become  ufeiels  :-<-*• 
^The  exercife  of  the  royal  prerogative,  in  matters  of  life  and  death,  would, 
perhaps,  form  the  most  convincing  proof  that  could  be'  given  to  the  public^ 
of  the  re-eftablifliment  of  his  MajeHy's  health ;" — that  pipof  ^jix  ^tf^  given^ 
and  the  author's  anxiety,  therefore.  We  hope,  is  at  an  end.     As  to  the  par- 
liamentary precautions  which  he  recommends,  we  concur  with  him  in  la- 
menting that  they  were  not  adopted  long  ago ;  and  we  have  little  doubt  but 
that  when  the  rage  of  party  (liall  have  (omewhat  fublided,  and  (he  dread  of 
attack  from  the  enemy  have  cealed,  the  minifiers  vyill  call  the  attention  of  the 
kgiflalnre  to  that  important  fubjeft,  ^       • 

While  the  writer  of  this  letter  accufes  the  nobleman  to  whom  it  is  ad* 
drelfed  of  a  want  of  candour^  he  deals  largely  himfelf  in  the  mofl  uncandid,  . 
and  groundlefs  infinuations.  His  attack,  alike  fcurrilous  and  faile,  upon  the 
Chancellor,  whofe  charader  (lands  too  high  to  be  affecled  by  the  impotent 
blows  #f  fui;h  funy  aOatlants,  marks  the  fecret  calumniator;  while  the 
jefUitical  compliment  to  an  illuQrious  perfonage,  paid  at  the  eX^ence  of 
candour  and  of  truth,  befpeaks  the  unblufhing  parafite.  The  weight,  the 
delicacy,  and  the  corre£lnefs  of  his  affertions  may  be  fairly  eAimatedby  the 
following  palfage  :  *'  The  public  fee,  with  alarm  and  apprehenfion;  that 
.the  prefent  muiiiler  has  excluded  from  power  every  perion  of  weight  in 
the  county  but  himfelf;  and,  feeing  this,  they  tremble  left  a  ftill  more  im- 
portant exchiiion,  if  it  ever  fliould  become  his  obje6t;  fhould  be  found  with- 
in his  reach."  With  what  propriety  the  mirtifter  oan  be  laid  to  have  ex' 
eluded  from  power  thevery  perfons  whom  he  folicited  to  accept  it ;  but  who 
rejedted  alike  his  folicitations,  and  the  invitation  of  their  Sovereign,  we  leave 
that  public  to  decide.  As  to  the  infinuation  at  the  clofe  of  the  (entence, 
it  is  fo  bafe  and  infamous,  that  it  muft  extort  the  reprobation  of  ts^i"^  ho-  ' 
^eft  man. 
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litter  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Bart,  tn  the  Folly,  the  Jitdecenc/^  and  the  DangetfMt ' 
Tendewy  of  his  Public  Conduct.     By  the  Rev.  Edward  Hankin,  M/D. 
^yo,    P».  58.     2s.     Londmi,  Rivingtons»  St  Vw^Y%  Church  Yard; 
Faulder,  New  Bond  Street,  &c.     leo^. 

IN  this  able  and  welKwritten  pamphlet.  Or.  Hankin,  with  the  gravitj 
and  dignity  of  a  clergyman,  and  withihe  honed^ealofa  iincere^patriot, 
leprehcnds'  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  for  having,  particularly  in  the  Houfe  of 
Con^mons,  on  the  18th  of  July,  1803,  and  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor 
Tavern,  on  the  29 th  of  the  fame  month,  grofsly  abufed  the  freedom  of  par* 
liamentary  debate,  uttered  a  libel  on  the  cJiaradler  of  his  Sovereign,  an4 
a6ted  in  a  manner  that  had  an  exprefs  tendency  to  excite  the  people  ta 
withdraw  their  allegiance  from  their  King,  to  refufe  their  cdnfidence  to  the, 
two  Houfes  of  Parliament,  and  to  proceed,  in  fad,  to  all  the  licence'aii4* 
guilt  of  fedition,  treafon,  and  rebellion.  We  would,  gladlj^,  and  in  hmm^ 
nity^  recommend  the  falutary  leflbns  which  this  piece  afibrds  to  the  feriou^ 
confideration  of  Sir  Francis  himfelf,  if  he  be  capable  of  admitting  that  it  1% 
poITible  for  him  to  be  in  the  wropg,  qr  of  aiming  for  himfelf,  perfonally,  at 
moral  or  political  improvement.  But,  if  this  be  a  Io(t  hope,  we'ihould,  at 
lead,  wifli  the  letter  to  be  carefully  perufed  by  all  the  electors,  ^nd  all  th^ 
members  of  parliament,  with  whom  this  hopeful  knight- baronet  is  iikelj 
to  have  intercourse  in  matters  of  public  bufinel^. 


POETRY- 

Tht  Powers  ofGemus^  a  Poem,  in  Three  Parts.    By  John  Blair  Lion,  A.  M^ 
Small  8v6.    Pf.  156.    58.  Plates.     Williams.     1804. 

r'  appears  that  this  gentleman  Is  a  native  of  America.  It  is  a  pafofiil 
office  to  tell  a  perfon  that  he  has  cuiircly  miftaken  bis  talenia  in  a  fa- 
vourite purfuit.  We  feel,  however,  the  lefs  rclu6ancc  en  the  prefcnt 
«ccafion,  from  the  confidence  which  the  sulhor  feems  to  have  in  his  own 
powers. 

We  hardly  ever  read  fo  many  vcrfes  put  together  with  {q  few  indancef 
rf  fpirit,  the  profc  (for  according  to  the  c  ftom  qi  the  day,  this  poem  ii| 
accompanied  with  notes)  is  much  more  poetical  than  the  verfc.  We  were 
at  fome  lofs,  at  (irft,  to  find  the  caufe  of  that  monotony  which  fo  fa- 
tigued, iis  in  rea  ing,  but  on  invefiigation  r/e  difcoycred  what  we  do  not 
recollc£t  to  ha.  e  found  in  any  other  poem  whatever,  that  the  paufe,  almoft 
without  exception,  through  the  whole  work,  falls  after  the  fifth  or  the 
fourth  fyllalle,  as  in  the  firll  couplet : — 

Say  what 's  genius  ? — ^^wo  ds  can  ne'er  define 
'    That  p^wer  which  fprings — from  origin  divine. 

The  firfl  inAance  of  a  different  arrangepientj  except  in  pneAlemidriMi 
occurs  at  v.  37  i-t- 

Forth  at  her  magic  call— the  fccne  appears.  * 

This  the  future  attention  of  the  author  may  remedy,  but  to  iofufe  in  Hk 
poem^  the  Powers  q|  Genius^  which  he  fings,  will  aot  be  fo  ^afir. 
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The  following  couplet  infulated  (for  it  has  ^he  fame  paufes)  we  (hould 
oife  with  pieafure,  were  it  oot  ibr  the  veij  improper  epithet  given  to  the , 
ilu^  Danlih  Prince,  who  the  poet  exprefslj  fays  was  nut  a  foldier. 

When  Hamlet's  ghoft,  the  bell  then  beating  one. 
Stalks  pale  and  fullen  by  his  vL*arhke  fon. 

But  the  admirers  of  Shakefpeare  will  hardly  thank  Mr.  Linn  for  the  fid« 
lotviog  travedy  of  a  beautiful  pa0age  ;•— 

Genius  finds  fpeech  in  trees,  the  running  brook 
To  her  fpeaks  language,  like  efavoriU  book. 

As  a  proof  of  the  author's  felf-ojiinion,  as  well  as  an  example  of  his  ftyle, 
we  fclc^  ibis  paffage  frjm  his  defign,  as  he  terms  it : — **  7  he  author  fiaU' 
apt  fupplicate  the  capdpur  or  indulgence  of  any  individual  in  favour  of  his 
poem-  He  is  willipg  that  it  (hould  ftand  or  fall  by  its  folitary  merit."  He 
would  have  confulted  his  literary  reputation  more  had  he  followed  the  ad* 
vice  he  puts  into  his  frlend*s  mjuth  in  )he  following  line^,  we  can  hardly 
o^ll  them  'verfes : — 

Before  you  read,  methinks  I  hear  you  fay, 
**  My  friend  is  toiling  in  his  ufual  way  -, 
The  Powers  of  Genius — there  ray  friend  beware, 
1  fear  your  fate — like  Fb^ton  you  may  fare.'* 

There  19  not  a-  boy  at  one  of  our  great  fchools  who  would  not  be  flogged 
for  writing  Phaeton  for  Phaeton,  it  is  not  only  an  error  in  pronunciation^ 
it  ihews  an  ignorance  of  the  derivation  of  the  name. 

We  have  one  thing  more  only  to  notice,  in  a  note  on  the  Earl  of 
Chath:  rn's  death,  p.  63-  Mr  L\s  partiality  to  his  native  country  has  in- 
duced him  to  mifreprefent  the  Immediate  caufe  of  it  mofl  grofsly.  He  fays; 
"  The  £arl  of  Chatham  lafl  appeared  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  the  2d  of  April, 
1778.  He  was  then  illand  debilitated.  He  fpoke  ifz/dvowr  of  a  motion 
9f  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  for  an  addrefs  to  his  Majefly  to  difmifs  bis  Mi- 
sifters,  and  fna)ce  peace  with  America.**  The  fa6l  is  exa^ly  the.reverfe. 
ij^ord  Chatham  had  always  been  decidedly  adverfe  to  the  American  war, 
and  the  caufe  of  it,  but  he  got  up  to  oppoft  the  motion  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  for  acknowledging  the  independence  of  America,  with  all  th« 
(hand^r  of  \k\%  ^lo<}uence^  when  the  ftroke  of  death  filenced  it  for  ever. 


MISCELLANIES. 

Th^  yblunteer*t  Guide  ;  or,  Contfleie  Military  Instructor  in  the  Drills  Alanual^ 
and  PlaiOQn  Exercises  j  Kviih  ^various  necessary  Direct'tons  f^r  MnrcHtsg, 
Wbuhng,  fcftf.  emhellisbed  with  Twenty-six  Engravings,  neatly  cut  in 
Wood^  iff  avbicb  every  Motion  of  a  Soldier  under  Arms  is  exemplified.     By  au 

.  Officer  of  the  Third  Regiment  of  Loyal  London  Volunteers.  24mo. 
Pp.^.     i8.6d.    Vernor  and  Hood.     1803. 

TO  announce  this  publication  is  all  that  can  be  expeded  from  a  CritiCj 
who  underftands  neitlier  drill,  manual^  nor  platoon  excrcife^. 
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The  IfftpoUey  and  Imfkty  of  Sunday  DrUl  considered,     Mmp.     Ft.  24.   3<L 
Ogle.     1604.. 

WE  fo  far  agree  with  the  writer  of  thW  little  Trad,  is  to  be  decidedly  of 
opinion,  that  nothing  (hort  of  «<rf^«i(; can  poflibly  jaUify  fuch  a  breach  ot  the 
fai?bath  as  that  which  he  hfere  fo  ftrongly  dcpr^icates  ;  and  we  farther  con- 
cur with  him  in  opinion,  that  thev  who  trull  folcly  to  the  cifortg  of  men  for 
their  delivery  from  threatened  deftruction,  or  who  utterly  defpife  the  notion 
that  Grod  may  interfere  for  the  pnniihment  of  a  finful  nation^  muft  be  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  Scriptural  Hiftory,  and  entertain  very  imperfedk  ideas  of 
Divine  juftipe  and  wrath.  At  the  fame  time  we  muft  obferve,  that,  if  we 
\yere  t,o  neglect  any  of  thofe  means  of  prefervation  and  defence  with 
\yhich  Gv,d  ha^  provided  us,  we  ihould  neg!e6t  a  very  materi  1  part  of  our 
4uty,  and  .ev<.n  be  guilty  of  ingratitude  to  our  Creator,  in  afting  as  if  the 
'blcffings  which  he  has  bellowed  on  us  were  not  worth  the  trouble  of  pre- 
ferving.  To  afcribe  all  things  t '  fecond  caufes,  inHead  of  afcribing  them 
to  God,  is  undoubtedly  a  great  error;  but  is  it  rot  alfo  a  great  error  to 
impute  every  worldly  occcurrence  to  God's  fpecial  interference,  without 
any  regard  to  the  immediate  agents  that  produce  them  ?  We  know,  in- 
deed, that  not  a  fparrow  can  fall  without  the  permisdm  of  God  ;  but  are 
wfe,  on  that  account,  to  impute  the  lofs  cf  the  battle  of  Marengo,  or  the 
murder  of  the  Duke  D'Enghicn,  to  God's  interpofition  ?  li  fo,  what 
Warae  can  a  Chriftian  attach  to  the  perpetrator  of  that  atrocious  deed  ? — 
Indeed,  our  author  appears  to  be  confillent  on  this  point,  for  he  fcvereJy 
cenfures  all  thofe  who  have  the  prefumpti^n  to  hold  up  Buonaparte,  as  a 
ipoiifler  cf  iniquity,  to  .the  reprobation  of  mankind.  That  he  may  bft  an 
inHrument  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  for  the  puniihmcnt  o(  tlie  wicked, 
we  are  not  difpofcd  to  contell ;  bat  we  muft  fubmit  to  the  imputlation  of 
biindnels,  for  we  certainly  do.  npt  fee  any  authority  which  the  author  has 
for  the  following  a flertion  ;  "  For  Jehovah  faiih  of  Cyrus  (or  of  Bona- 
parte), be  is  my  ibepberdy  and  shall  do  all  my  pleasure.'*'^  1  he  mole  is  not  fo 
blind  as  he  who  perceives  not  this  !  That  it  is  faid  of  Cyrus  we  know ; 
but  that  it  is  faid  of  Buonnparte  alfo,  we  certainly  are  fo  blind  as  not  toper-* 
ceiye,  and  Ih all  continue  to  doubt  the  fa6t  until' we  have  the  authority  of  a 
prophet  for  its  truth.     . 

i  bat  the  contempt  of  religious  duties  has  rendered  France  what  (he  now 
18^  is  a  melancholy  truth  not  to  be  contefted  3  and  thatlimilar  crimes  will 
produce  dmilar  efFe<$ls  in  other  countries,  it  is  very  natural  to  fuppofe. — 
*'  Already,"  fays  the  author,  "  does  th.?  capital  of  our  own  country  begin 
to  wear  this  firumpet.face,  fo  that  many  of  thofe  denbminatc^d  tbe  Great^ 


.  ♦  When  a  writer  quotes  Scripture,  he  fhould  quote  it  correctly.  This 
paflfage  is  cited  as  from  Ifaiah,  c.  46,  v.  11  ^  whereas  it  is  from  c.  44,  v. 
26  ;  and  the  author,  too,  has  taken  the  liberty  of  altering  a  vrotd  of  the 
original,. by  fubHituting  dp  for  perform.  In  the  fame  page  he  quotes  the 
folio  V  mg  }5.affagc,  **  calling  a  rd*venous  bird  from  tbe  East,  and  creating  tbs 
waiter  to  destroy,"  from  Ifaiah,  we  fuppofe  5  but  the  p^alTage  c.  4^  v.  11, 
luns  thus—**  Calling  a  ravenous  bird  from  the  Eall,  the  man  that  cxe. 
cuteth  my  counfel  fron^  ^  far  pountry.'*  Such  libcrtfca  arc  highir  anwar^ 
rantable. 

at 
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at  the  Weft  End  of  the  <own,  have  the  daring  efFroDtcrjr  toliold  on  this 
day  (the  fabbath}  their  ronks,  trfvate  concerts,  card-parties,  &c.  whtle  our 
public  prints,  more  base  than  they,  every  Monday  announce  this  to  the 
country  as  a  piece  of  intelligence^  without  reprobating,  fuch  impiot^rio- 
lation  of  the  laws  of  (Jod  and  their  country."  This  is,  indeed,  a  growing 
and  a  ferious  evil ;  and  in  this^  as  in  the  adoption  of  every  other  mcnn^  for 
corrupting  and  debating  the  public  mind  and  morals,  most  of  the  public 
prints  take  a  conl'picuous  and  a  leading  part  ;  always  ranging  themfelvet  * 
on  the  iide  of  vice  j  never  on  that  of  virtue.  To  enforce  obedience  to 
the  poficive  precepts  of  our  Creator,  is  certainly  liot  to  encourage  Puritan- 
]fm  $  and  as  the  Legiflaiure  has  already  thought  fit  to  interfere,  for  the 
purpofe  of  enforcing  fuch  obedience  in  reQ>e6t  of  the  Lord's  day,  it  would-' 
be  highly  confident  if  it  would  render  its  interpofition  effective,  in  order 
to  reliiain,  by  the  fear  of  expofure,  thofe  Gteat  fabbath-breakers^  who 
arc  not  deterred  from  violations  of  the  divine  command  by  any  fenfe  of 
duty  I.  but  who  not  only  profane  the  fabbath  themfdves,  but  compel  their 
fervants  to  profane  it  alfo. 

'i  he  author's  obfervation,  that  the  (lave. trade,  which  he  calls  a  **  dlaboHcdt' 
tnaffic,"  from  the  colour  of  the  Haves  w6  foppofe,  "  is  another  of  the 
damoing  fins  of  Brit^^n"  (Britizin)  is  the  mere  rant  of  fanaticifm ;  and 
all  his  remarks  upon  the  fame  fubjed  betray  the  grofifeft  ignorance. 
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EuRorBAN  ^Iagazike,  for  May,  180^. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  LAYS  PUKB   OP  BEDVORD. 

Ohservations  on  the  Corresfioikience  between  Mr,  Adam  ^ndhir,  Bmoks^  with  dm 
Conesjiondmce  subjoined.     By  John  Bowles,  Elq. 

*'.  T^HE  charges  againfl  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford,  which  are  the  fubjeft 
jL  of  the  prefent  papphlet,  being  in  part  refuted  and  in  part  dented^ 
we  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  the  refutation  is  complete,  and  to  us  fa- 
lisfaflory.  Perhaps  imputations  like  thofe  thrown  out  again  (I  the  memory 
of  fo  didinguifiied  a  character  Ikould  have  been  examined  with  more  care 
before  they  had  been  given  to  the  world.  Mr.  BoivIes\s  candour  in  print- 
ing the  whole. of  the  evidence,  however,  cannot  but  be  recommended," 

We  (hould  have  confidered  this  morsel  of  criticism  as  altogether  unworthy 
our  notiee,  if  it  had  nol  contained  a  grofs  miireprefentation  on  a  fubjecl 
which  has^  in  a  very  extraordinary  degree,  excited  the  public  attention, 
and  infcere(led  the  public  feelings.  The  termcriticifm,  inaeed,can  fcarcely 
be  applied  to  an  article  which  difplays  no  attempt  at  inveQigation,  but 
whicb  is  a  fair  fpecimen  of  the  general,  vague,  and  defultory  manner,  in 
which  fome,  who  affame  the  title  of  Reviewers,  difpofe  of  fuoje^ls  of  great 
interest  and  importance.  But  tjie  above  article  exhibits  a  fpecimen  of  logic 
which  is  too  curious  to  efcape  obfervation.  The  European  Reviewers  can- 
not btil  acknowledge  that  the  refutation  of  the  charges  againfi  the  late  Duke 
of  fiedfdrd  is  complete,  becaust  those  charges  are  injunt  rrfuied,  and  injsart  dt* 
nied.  Happy  difcovery  for  thofe.  who  are  accufcd  !  The  more  charges 
■that  are  brought  agbin(t  them  th^  better.  The  more  articles  of  impeach- 
ment  tb^t  aie  ej^lubitcd;  the  greater  cb«i4cii  thcj'  Imve  of  efcgping.    For, 
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if  tbcy  can  refule  any  part  of  the  accufation,  they  have  €mly  to  deny  the 
'  te&,  upd  the  refutation  will  be  complete!!!  Thefe  h'bei^I  crktcs  very 
pooped V  recommend  Mr.  Bowles's  candour,  but  they  ornit  to  inforin  us  to 
whop)  his  example,  in  this  refped,  is  recompteuJetL  We  preiume,  however, 
to  his  correfpondept— ^Mr.  Adam. 

Having  acculed  tjic  European  Reviewers  of  a  grofs  mifreprefentalion, 
we  proceed  to  make  good  our  cliarge.  They  fay  that  'the  charges 
df^inft  the  late  Duke  ol  Bedford,  which  are  the  Tubje(5t  of  the  pamphlet 
b^lbre  them,  are  completely  ..refuted.  To  judge  of  the  truth  of  this  ailefr 
tion  it  is  neceilary  to  con&der  what  the.  charges  are  which  have  been  ad- 
duced againft  the  deceafs^d  D(;K^r  and  w)iich,-in  that  pamphlet,  are  made 
the  fubject  of  difcuffion.  Thofe  charges  refolve  themlelvea  into  the  gene- 
ra charge  of  irreligion.  This  is  the  charge  the  truth  cf  whidi  is  put  in 
iifue  by  ^he  correfpondence.  This  is  the  charge  which  it  was  the  avowed 
object  of  ^r.  Adam,  in  opening  a  correfpondence  with  Mr.  Bowles,  and 
in  afterwards  publilhing  that  correfpondence,  to  repel.  For  in  the  iptro* 
dttdory  part  of  his  publication  that  gentleman  alluded  to  "  the  great  unea» 
iinefs  which  h^  (the  prefent  Duke  ol  Bedford)  felt  from  the  attacks  made 
upon  his  brother's  memory,  on  the  fubje6l  of  religjion.'*  And  Mr.  A»  in 
his  letier  |U>  Mr.  Bowles^  dated  Odober  '29,  180.1,  fays,  ''  it  has  all  along 
Jbeen  the  anxious  wifli  of  the  Puke  of  Bedford  that  the  vindication  of  hit 
brother's  chara6ler/>o«  thcftarge  of  irreligion  which  vou  made  againfi  him, 
fliould  be  condufi^  vyith  the  utmofl  temper  and  decorum."  'i  his  perfe^ly 
.'  agrees  with  the  ihitement,  in  Mr.  Bowles's  iettejr  to  Mr.  fox,  in  which  the 
Dttke's  chara£ler  is  brought  forward,  in  a  religious  point  of  view.  It  is 
there  faid  that  thp  ({cclaralion  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cartwright,  in  the  pulpit, 
.  that  all  perfons,  however  humble  their  ftation,  might  "  drink  deeply  of  in** 
ilrodiion  from  the  blametefs  accovnt  of  hifi'(tli<i  Duke's)  life,"  by  importing 
Aat  *f  religion  was  not  eilential  to  human  excellence,*'  was  milchievous  i|} 
a  p^nliar  degree  in  the  parifh  where  fpch  a  leffon  was  inculcated.**  For« 
in  that  parifh,  the  inhabitants  kpew  that  the  dfrceafed  Duke  "  had  never 
joined  with  them  in  public  worfliip,  they  knew  that  he  had  palfed  his  Sab«> 
bath  like  his  other  days,  in  worldly  occupations  anii  amufements.'^  This, 
then,  is  the  main  charge  againd  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford ;  and  if  this  charge 
be  true,  it  mattery  not  whether  the  fubordinate  charges,  of  emptying  the  fiOi 
poixi  and  paying  tlie  labourers  their  wages  on  a  Sunday,  be  true  or  &i2e. 
For,  if  true,  the  fadls  they  contain  might  have  occurred  without  the  know? 
ledge  of  the  Duke  ;  and,  if  falfe,  the  Duke's  charader  is  not  at  all  vindi« 
^ted,  ou  the  fcore  of  religion,  if  the  preceding  flatement  be  corrcd. 
Now,  ill  the  whole  of  the  "  Correfpondence"  which  was  publilbcd  for  tho 
pnrpofe  of  fuch  vindication,  no  attempt  is  ^made  to  controvert  the  abovo 
Aatement.  It  is  not  even  pretended,  in  that  publication,  that  the  Duke 
ever  attended  Divine  Service  in  his  Parifh  Church  more  than  once.  It  it 
indeed,  alleged,  as  a  reafon  for  his  habitual  ab fence  from  public  wodhip, 
that  the  above  church  was  not  fit  for  the  reception  df  a  decent  congrega- 
tion. "  Without  pretending  to  define  th$?  exad  meaning  of  the  word  ^rr 
eenf,  as  applied  toa  congregition  affembled  forthc  wor  (hip  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  we  apprehend- that  Divine  Service  was  regularly  performed  in  Wor 
barn  Church,  and,  confequenily,  that  a  congregation  did  tlwre  aflemble. 
JBut  the  worfe  the  (late  of  the  church,  the  more  it  is  to  be  lamented  that 
his  Grace  of  Bedford  fuffercd  it  to-  be  fo  long  unfit  for  his  reception^  And 
although  we  fear  it  cani:Qt  be  always  pr/iilymed  that  a  gr^sii  numt  v^ 
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^tt  lip  a  iSmiHy  p»fr«  or  a  ga)Iery»  in  his  parifh  choifch,  in  a  Aipvlor  ftilc  of 
Bccommodalion  o^  roagni^cence,  is  a  regular  attendant  .00  public  Worflii^ 
YCt  we  are  eiceedingly  difpofed  to  allow  full  weight  to  Mr.  Adams'  fug- 
geftion,  that  "  the  nature  of  the  repair  }ind  acp:»mmodatiQii*'  provided  at 
Woburn  Church  ^'  (bews  (h^il  the  late  Duke  meant  it  to  be  calculated  for 
|its  own  attendance.**  We  apprehend,  however,  that>  on  the  Icore  of  /r* 
heraliy,  too  much  credit  has  been  claimed  fur  the  late  Duke,  by  reprefent* 
|ng  him  as  having  impaired  the  chu.ch  entirely  at  bis  own  expenfe.  In» 
ilead  of  this  being  exadlly  the  caie,  we  uaderliand.  and  we  fliould  rejoice 
to  be  fet  right  if  our  information  be  not  correct,  that,  although  ^leexpenfe 
pf  repairing  the  church  was  difcbarged  by  the  Duke,  yet  that  his  Grace'f 
tenants  were  fubjedted  to  an  annual  charge,  for  the  ufe  of  their  pews» 
whereby  fomethihg  like  interefl  is  paid  ibr  the  money  adluaiiy  laid  out  ii| 
thofe  repairs. 

But  whatever  might  be  the  Duke*s  intentions,  with  regard  to  the  futore^  ■ 
the  quefiion  before  the  public  is  whether,  as  is  pretended,  he  has  been' 
(exculpated  by  the."  Correfpondence"  from  t|ie  charge  of  irreiigian.  Now 
we  feel  ourfelves  impelled  by  juflice  to  anfwer  that  que(lion#  mo(l  pointed* 
)y,  in  the  negative.  For  even  admitting  the  validity  ef  the  reaibn  affigned 
ior  his  Gxace's  abfence  from  his  own  Parifli  Church,  tlie  correl'ponckneft 
does  not  flate  that  he  was  ever  known  tr.  vjfitany  Church  in  the  neighbour* 
hood ;  which,  oon6dering  the  extreme  facility  with  which  he  could  be  con- 
veyed from  place  to  place,  would  have  been  attended  with  very  little  exer-* 
tion,  even  if  the  Churches  of  Aplley  and  Crawley  had  not  both  been  within 
the  diflance  of  two  miles  from  Woburn.  Neither  does  the  ''Correfpondence'^ 
contain  the  leail  intimation  that  his' Grace  ever  attended  Public  Worfhip 
when  in  Lopdon,  or  that,  whether  in  town  or  country,  he  employed. « 
Chaplain  to  perform  Divine  Service  in  his  own  family.  The  entire  abfence 
Df'  all  proof  of  fnch  nature  in  a  publication,  the  avowed  obje6t  of  which 
was  the  vipdrcatiop  of  the  Duke's  character  from  the  charge  of  irreligion^ 
is  furely  the  (Irongeft  poOiftle  confirmation  of  that  charge. 

But  in  the  entire  ablence  of  that  kind  of  proof  which  could  alone  repl^ 
the  charge  of  irreligion  from  the  memory  of  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford,  the 
})ubli(her  of  the  correfpondence  employs  an  artifice,  which  \%  evidently 
adopted  by  the  European  Reviewers,  and  than  which  nothing  could  roorQ 
ftrengly  evinee  the  extreme  weakhefs  of  the  caufe  which  both  endeavour  to 
^  defend.  This  artifice  confills  in  alluming  that  the  truth  of  the  above  charge 
depended  entirely  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  /latements  of  Mr.  Bowles  re- 
fpedting  the  emptying  of  the  fith-pond,  and  the  payment  of  labourer's  on  # 
Sunday;  and  it  will  not  be  contended  by  Mr.  Adam  himfeif  that  the  effed 
t>f  the  correfpondence  extends  beyond  a  refutation  of  that  fingle  flater 
ment.  Bat  it  happens  that  (he  fadls  therein  alleged  are  altogether  unne- 
ceflary  to  fupport  tHfe  charge  of  irreligioii — they  are  fb  little  relied  on  ia 
fupport  of  that  charge  that  they  were  eriginally  brought  forward  onlv  inci^ 
dentally,  in  the  form  of -a  note,  and  by  way  rather  of  iltufiration  tnan  of 
proof— and  their  entire  omiifion  does  not  in  the  lead  weaken  the  charge,  as 
may  be  feen  by  confulting  that  edition  of  Mr.  Bowles's  letter  to  Mr.  Fox« 
in  which  he  candidly  fnpprefled  the  note  hi  quelHon,  in  coolequence  of  his 
having  received  information  that  the  facts  alluded  to  were  controverted* 
As  that  edition  is  twice  referred  to,  in  the  correfpondence,  by  Mr.  Bowles, 
on  account  of  fuch  fuppieffion,  and  as  Mr.  Adunl  di>es  not  challenge  any 
of  t}ie  ftfjftements  thereja  coptained,  it  mult  be  pref^im^  that  thf  whole  of 
.       >    f      •  ^^ 
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thofe  fiatemenLs  at  lead  as  the^  relate  Co*  the  Duke's  charader  in  regard  lo 
re^ig»on,  are  corred.  And  if  io,  the  charge  of  irreligipn  is  not  only  unre- 
ftfted,  but  it  is  virtually  admitted  by  the  advocate  who  a&dertook  il^  refu- 
tation. 

As,  however^  it  was  thought  expedient  to  publKh  the  cof refpondence,  in. 
order  to  induce  the  public  to  believe  that  the  Duke's  mei^ory  was  vindi*. 
cated  from  the  charge' of  irreligion,  by  the  refutation  of  two  Ia6ts  which, 
had  been  alledged  againfl  him  as  breaches  of  the  labbath ;  it  is  lo  be  pre- 
famed,  that,  at  lea(^,  the  refutation  of  thole  fads  is  complete.     But  this 
We  will  vehture  to  fay,  is  very  iar  from  being  the  cafe*    The  whole  and 
fble  effefl  of  the  correfpondence,  is  to  fix  the  enti:e  re/poniibiiity  for  the 
truth  of  tho(e  fa^s  on  Edward  ManfelU  the  old  i  ariih  qierk,  of  .Woburn. 
For  it  is  ImpoiTible,  after  a  perufal  of  the  correfpoodence,  to  doubt  that  the 
iaid'  Exiward  Manfeli  had  communicaled  to  Mr.  Agutter  the  information 
which  Mr.  A.  gave  to  Mr.  Bowles.    It  is  true  Edward  Manfeli,  afterwards, 
■    in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Agutier,  and  in  his  examination  by,  Ibe  agents  of  the 
prefent  Duke,  denies  that  lie  ever  gave  fuch  inlbrmation  to  Mf.  A.  or  to 
any  one.     But  he  denies  alfo,  in  toto,  and  Mr.  Adam  indds  manly  on  that 
denial,  the  converfatiop  which  he  is  dated  to  have  had  with  Mr.  Agutter* 
Now  the  (a6l  of  the  converfalion  is  placed  Jbey end  all  doubt  by  Mrs.  Had- 
don,  in  her  letter  quoted  by  Mr.  Bowles  in  his  *'  obfervations  on  the  cor- 
refpondence.*'     And;  therefore,  the  whole  of  the   teftimony  of  Edward 
'Manfeli,  on  this  occafion,  is  invalidated.     For  if  a  witnefs  pe  dete^ed  in 
one  falfbood,  the  reft  of  hisf  ftory  cannot  deferve  any  credit.      Befide,  a 
great  deal  of  myftery,  and  even  of  fufpicion,  bangs  about  his  communica- 
tion with  Mr.  AguUer  m  1803.   That  gentleman,  in  the  month  of  January, 
fn  the  fame  year,  addrefled  a  letter,  fent  by'  the  pofl,  to  the  parith  clerk  «f 
Wobum,  dcfiring  him  to  recal  to  his  recolledion  fome  particulars^,  of  the 
converfalion  fbme  years  before  in  the  parifli  churcb,  aijd  either  to  cdniirm 
or  refbte  the  charges  about  the  en)ptying  of  the  pond  and  the  payment  of 
kboarers  on  a  Si^nday.     No  anfwer  to  this  letter  having  been  received  at 
the  beginning  of  June  following,  Mr.  A.  addreO'ed  another  letter,  in  the 
fame'  manner^  and  for  the  fame  purpofe.     At  this  time,  the  correfpondeoce 
between  Mr.  Adam  and  Mr.  Bowles  had  commenced.     A  letter  then  ap* 
peared,  figned  Edward  Manfeli,  and  addreffed  to  Mr.  Agutter,  but  without  a 
date.     The  caufe  of  Mr.  Agu^ter's  firft  letter  not  being  fooner  arrived  it 
thus  explained,  "  Your  letters  being  given  to  the  fM'efent  pariAi  clerk  of 
Woburn,  they  were  not  (hewn  to  me,  who  was  clerk  at  the  time  you  fpeak 
of,  till  thi«  morning.'' — An  expreifioii  which  implies  that  the  2d  letter  had 
teen  received   fome  time  before  it  was  (hewn   to  E.  M. — ^The  above 
aflertion   may  be  very  true,  but  it  is  alfb  very  renv9rkable ;  and,  uniefs 
a  fatality  attends  the  pariih  clerks  of  Woburn,-  rendering  their  condudl  in- 
explicable, it  certainly  requires  explanation.     The  prefent  parifli  clerk^ 
upon  perufing  Mr.  Agutter's  letters,  muft  have  known  that  .they  were  in- 
tended for  his  predfecelfor.     Why  did  he  not  inflantly  forward  them  to  the 
perfori  to  whom  they  were  addreded  ?  What  became  of  them  during  the 
time  that  they  remained  unanfwered?  The  perfon  receiving  them  mutt 
have  feen  that  they  related  to  a  fubje^l  of  high  importance  to  the  noble 
fiunily,  whofc  favour  could  not  be  indifferent  to  him.     Did  he,  under 
-fuch  circum fiances,  keep  thofe  letters  in  bis  poffeifion,  and  refrain  frpm 
ihewing  them  to  his  Re6tor,  or  to  any  other  friend  of  that  family?  Or« 
Jf  he  was  not  guilty  of  fuch  a  fupprefiiony  did  the  perfon  to  whom  he  com- 

municateil 
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nunicated  tliem  deem  it  .unneceiTary^  during  fo  lon^  a  time,  (not  Iel3  lh)»n 
five  months,  with  r^^d  to  the  firiij  tojhew  them  to  Edward  Mani'e!!^  jor 
even  to  aik  him  whether  the  convertation  flated  in  them  had  a61naliy  oc- 
curred. Was  no  indignation  excited  by  To  foul  a  calumny  againfl  the  me- 
mory of  the  d'ec:eared  Duke,  or  was  it  apprehended,  at  that  time,  that  the 
charge  could  not  be  safefy  inveHigatcd  ?  At  lengthy  iiowever,  an  anfWer  to 
Mr,  ^gutter's  letters  appears,  ligned  Edwprd  Manlell,  and,  of  courfe,  bur- 

.  porting  to  be  written  by  him.  But  Mr.  Bowles,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Ackm, 
dated  Augaft  6,  1803,  charges  that  the  anfwer  was  not  written  by  Edward 
Manfell,  bat  was  evidently  in  the  fame  hand  writing  as  fome  papers  which 
Mr.  Adam  had  produced  to  M.  B.  The-latter  gentleman  furtlier  obferves, 
that  the  letter  bears  internal  evidence  that  it  was  not  even  of  £.  MJs  d'uta- 
iim,  circumftanc^s  which  he  juftly  confiders  a<;  having  '^the  appearance  of 
duplicity."  And  although  Mr.  Adam^  in  a  fubfeqiient  letter  to  Mr.  B.  iays^ 
^'  I  do  not  think  the  letter  affords  internal  evidence  that  it  i^  not  Maniell^s,'* 
it  nevertheiefs  appears  afterwards  by  Mr.  Adam's  own  admillion,  that  iha 
letter  in  queftion  was  neither  written  nor  didlated  by  Edward  Manfell. 

All  thefe  circamflances  are  llrongly  confirmatory  of  the  fa6^  dated  by  Mr* 
Agutter,  that,  in  1797>  he  was  informed  by  Edward  Manfell  of  the  pond 
being  emptied,  and  of  the  labourers  being  paid  their  wages  on  a  Sunday* 
A  h&f  of  the  troth  of  which  the  declaration  of  fuch  a  man  as  Mr.  Aguiter 
was  fufficient  proof,  if  it  had  not  been  confirmed  by  Mrs.  Haddon,  but 
which  the  condudl  of  Edward  Manfell  himfelf,  in  1803,  notwith (landing 
his  fo^al  denial  of  it,  virtually  confirms.  That  fact,  therefore,  is  eAablifli- 
ed  on  grounds  which  cann^^^^mken.  And  althougii  the  truth  of  the 
circmnfbances,  related  by  E.fl^^^^kAgutter,  is  pofitively  denied  by  feve* 
ral  perlbns,  whofe  declarationT^RHfpoiitions,  as  they  have  been  termed) 
are  given  in  the  correfpondence ;  yet  thofe  declarations,  being  made  at  a 
time  when  the  prefent  Duke  of  Bedford  was  known  to  take  a  lively  interell 
in  the  fubjed^  to  which  they  relate,  cannot  be  allowed  to  countervail  the 
fpontaheous  declaration,  in  1797,  (when  a  breach  of  the  fabbath  did  not 
excite  very,  ilrong  fenfations  at  Woburn,)  of  Edward  Manfell,  who  can- 
ndt  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  the  truth,  who  could 
have  no  poilible  intereft  in  reporting  a  falfhood,  and  whofe  invention  o(  the 
Hory  in  qaeftion  is  a  fuppofition  too  wild  and  prepofterous  to  be  enterlaiified 
for  a  fingle  moment.  Indeed,  we  do  not  hefitate  to  de,clare,that  his  gela- 
tion of  that  fiory  at  that  time,  a  fa6t  which  is  incontrovertibly  eHabliflied,  is 
more  than  fufficient  to  counterbalance  the  declarations  of  the  other  wilnf^ifes 
at  a  time  when  it  would  require  ancommon  boldne/s  in  any  inhabitant  <»f 
Woburn,  to  atfert  the  truth  of  fads  difputed  by  fuch  high  authority. 
It  is  true  the  teftiroony  of  Edward  Manfell  himlielf  is  brought  forwaijd.  in 

'  fupport  of  thofe  declarations.  But  that  teflimony,  hefides  being  accQ,i^pa« 
nied  with  circumdances  of  myf^ery  and  apparent  contrivance  which  ffsem 
to  denote  daplicity^  is  completely  disproved  by  being  (hewn  to  be,  in  part, 

'  undoubtedly  faUie ;  and  it  thereby  ferves  to  difcredit  tlie  other  evidence 
adduced  in  the  fame  caafe.  It,  moreover,  deferves  particular  notice  .that 
the  witnefa  who  was  mod  likely  to  know  the  truth  is  not  bjcought  fqrw.ardr' 
Mr.  Farey,  the  late  Duke'^  (leward  is  able  to  fay,  perhaps,  more  pofitively 
than  any  other  perfon,  whether  a  pepd  was  emptied,  and  whether  labourers 
were  paid  their  wages  cm  a  Sundav,  during  his  adminlfiration  at  Woburn ; 
»nd  aUhottfi^h  it  would  be  impoflihle  fo  do  away  .the  effed  o/  the  conf  erfa- 
tioD  at  Woburn  in  1797  between  Mr.  Agutter  and    £.  MaQfeil;^   yet  the 

pofitito 
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pofitive  and  uneqaivocal  denial  by  Mr.  Faref ,  of  the  &As  related  is  ihat 
converialion,  would  bare  done  more  towardis  weakening  the  cfedibiliiy  of 
thofe  fads  than  the  evidence  of  all  the  witneil^  who  have  been  prodoced ; 
and  the  non-produ6li0n  of  Mr^  F.  on  fach  an  oocafion  moil  ftronglj  finruart 
the  fuppofition  that  thofe  iads  really  (xxurred. 

At  all  events  it  muft  be  Emitted  to  be  inAiiitelj  more  difficult  to  reconcile 
the  declaration,  fo  clearly  proved  to  be  made  by  Edward  Manfell  in  17^, 
with  the  nom-cxiuauc  oT  the  circumOanceslcontained  in  it,  than  the  de- 
clarations of  the  witnefAt  in  180Sj  with  tbe  existeace  of  thoTe  ciican« 
itances. 

Let  now  the  European  Reviewers  juflify  the  opinion  which  they  have 
prefumed  to  publifh,  that  the  refutation  of  the  charges  againit  the  Duke  oft 
Aedford,  which  ^re  the  fubject  of  the  correfpondence  &tween  Mr.  Adam 
and  Mr.  Bowled,  is  complete,  ^To  make  th  «t  refutation  comp!ete,  we  have 
jQiewn  that  tbe  memory  of  tKe  late  Duke  muft  be  vindicaied  againft  the 
charee  of  irreligion ;  an  attempt,  too  Quixotic  for  any  one  to  maka^  In* 
ileac^  however,  of  the  correfpondence  having  produced  fuch  a  vindication, 
it  has  failed  to  refute  completely  even  the  clurges  refpecling  the  emptying 
of  the  pond,  and  the  payment  of  the  labourers  on  a  Sunday*  For  the  w<sif  ht 
of  evidence  is,  as  we  have  (hewn,  rather  in  confirmation  than  in  refutation 
of  thofe  charges. 

Mr.  Bowles,  juflly  feniible  that  he  was  not  under  any  obligation,  en  hit 
own  account,  to  eflablifh  the  truth  of  the  information  which  be  had  com- 
municated to  the  public,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Agotter,  and*  indeed*  of 
the  parifh-clerk  or  Wobum,  exprefsly  an^generoudy  difclaims,  in  his  obfer- 
vatjonson  the  correfpondence,  all  W^/g^Q  deprive  the  memory  of  the 
deceafed  nobleman  of  any  bene|iA^Hp|r«an  be  derived  from  the  moft 
favourable  conftrudionpf  the  ddcflMimsberore  the  public."  Having  com- 
pletely juflified  himfelf  for  animadverting  on  the  charafier  of  the  late 
Duke  o{  Bedford,  and  having  (hewn  that  he  could  not  with  juibce  to  him- 
felf  have  complied  with  Mr.  Adam's  requiiition  to  publi(h  mthnit  am^  cmm^ 
meni,  the  documents  furniflied  him  by  that  gentleman,  (a  requiiition  which 
cei tainly  ought  never  to  have  been  m^e,)  he  refers,  as  he  fafdy  may*  for 
his  i unification  in  publifhing  the  controverted  fads,  to  the  correfpondence 
itfelf;  and  with  regard  to  the  chd;a6ter  of  the  deceafod  nobleman,  on  the 
fcore  of  religion,  he  contents  himfeif  with  fuggeflirg,  in  the  genlleil  terms, 
that  the  attempted  vindication  of  that  charadier  had  failed.  This  coudud 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  B.,  particularly  aAer  the  uncandid  attempt  which  had 
been  made  to  enfnare  him  into  an  inculpation  of  himfeif,  was  ex- 
tremely liberal ;  and  it  gave  a  dignity  to  the  triumph  which  he  thus  ob- 
tained without  banging  forward  the  whole  of  his  force.  It  would  have 
.  beep  wife  in  the  Duke's  advocates  to  let  the  matter  reft  here.  In  Dead  of 
which,  the  European  Reviewers  have  rafbly  provoked  further  invedigation 
by  a  roirreprefentation  fo  grofs,  that  we  thought  it  our  duty  to  expefe  it; 
and  they  have  hereby  exhibited  a  flrikinz  in  fiance  of  a  truth  which,  iii 
future,  they  will  do  well  to  remember  when  they  fland  forward  in  behalf ' 
of  "  distinguished**  charaflers^that  an  injuJicious  /fiend  it  the  nmt  mis^ 
ehievous  of  enemies.  But  we  oonfefs  that  we  are  not  very  fanguine  in  the  expeo^ 
tations  we  form  of  critics,  who  are  fo  deflitute  either  of  principle  or  of  dilcre* 
tion  as  to  befiow  high  encomiums  on  that  tiffue  of  falfehood,  fophiflry,  and 
calumny  which  Mr.  Francis  PI owden  has  denominated  '*  An  Hiflorical  Re* 
view  ot  the  (late  of  Irehnd ;  and  the  publicatioa  of  which  was  accom- 
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panied  with  ciiciimiianc<M  of  fuch  foul  troachery,  as  to  induce  m  fafpictoii 
that,  notwithftandingitsprafeffions  to  the  conti^,  Popery  has  not  yet 
renounced  it«  ancient  and  favourite  maxim— that  no  faith  is  t9  be  h^t  tuiti 
Hertti€ks, 

Weare  truly  happy  to  Know  that  fuch  a  c«ntrover(y  as  this  can  never 
•rife  from  th^  conduct  of  the  prefent  Dulce,  who  is,  we  underiland,  fcru- 
poloufly  punctual  in  the  difcharge  of  his  religious  duties. 

Mrs.  Grant's  Foems  an4  the  Literary  Journal, 
TO  THE  EDitOR. 

I  TAKE  the  advantage  of  this  part  of  your  plan  to  obferve,  on  the  fevt^re 
cenfm'es  pali  on  Mrs.  Grant's  poems,  in  Baldwin's  Literary  Journal  for 
July  K  The  Reviewer,  after  much  ierious  criticifm,  where  candour  is  by 
po  mieans  the  prevailing  character,  proceeds  to  criticife  playful  effuliou 
of  the  authorefs  with  ail  the  f^ravit y  that  would  be  proper  (or  remark  on  a 
tragedy  or  an  epic  poem,  fiut  unfortunately  for  the  author,  he  only  (hews 
ills  ftuptdity  as  well  as  his  malignity.  He  aoufes  anticlimaxes  where  they 
really  are  neceflary  to  the  nature  of'^the  poem,  and  makes  remaxks  on  collo- 

2ttial  expreiGons,  which  fhew  he  is  perfectly  capable  of  writing  a  ferious 
iffertation  on  the  vulgarity  of  the  language  of  Gods  and  Heroes  ia 
Iffidas  and  the  Golden  Pippin,  but  the  following  paffage  is  what  molt 
provokes  his  fpleen  : 

Or  how  the  Nvmph*  with  artful  wiles. 

And  tea,  and  cnocolate,  and  fmiles. 

And  every  thing  that  could  oblige  ye. 

He  tryM  to  keep  him  inOxygia. 
This  tea  and  chocolate  flick  terribly  in  the  critic's  throat,  for  by  deep 
Dndyand  profound  clironologlcal  ii«  estigation,  he  had  difcovered  that  tho!e 
beverages  were  not  in  common  ufe  in  the  days  of  Ulyfies.     This  is  txa^iy 
Ihc  criticii'm  that  Prior  forefaw  a  century  ago  : 

'  But  Sir,  at  fix,  ('tis  now  past  three,) 
Dromo  must  make  my  master's  tea  f 
Tea,  fays  a  critic  big  with  laughter^ 
Was  found  fome  twenty  ages  after.. 
Poets,  before  they  write  (hould  read,  "*  ' 

Tis  very  true,  but  well  proceed. 

From  fuch  miferable  crltlcifm  as  this,  common  fenfe  proted  as ! 

I  am,  &c.  &c. 

CANDIDUS. 


*  Calypfo. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
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C^rrefpmdence  hetxbeen  Lords  Redefdahy  and  Fmgah,  v;iik  ReflMun  m  ibi 
Principles,  ^ie^s,  and  Cmtduhof  the  Iiyb  Fafifts^  amd  Jomt  ftrong  and 
important  Fa6h  in  lUufhation  threof, 

AS  fevere  animadverfions  have  been  made  on  the  ccrrf  fpoodcoce  be- 
tween Lords  Redefdaie  and  Fingal,  in  a  certain  great  afl*embly  and 
10  various  public  prints^  1  farope  jou  wilt  not  object  to  iofert  in  your  ex- 
cellent work  the  following  obfenrations  on  it* 

A.  P. 

Any  Engliibman  endued  with  fagacity  and  moral  fentimefit^  on  aniviDg 
in  Ireland,  mud  ferl  great  horror  at  feeing  the  woefully  depraved  fltta  of 
the  mafs  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  eminent  judicial  fitiiatron  which  Lord  Redefdaie  iills,  with  greatcre- 
dit  to  himfcif,  and  advantage  to  the  public,  afforded  his  lordfliip  ao  ample 
opportunity  of  ftting  this  nmch<^to-be-ljimentedl  ibte  of  fcciet>^'io  irebntL 

it  cannot  be  d  matter  of  farprifr,  then,  that  he  ibould  mention  it.  to 
Lord  Fingal,  when  he  fent  him  the  commidioii^  of  the  peace ;  or,  that  he 
ihould  po  nt  out  to  him  the  important  duties  of  that  office,  and,  at  the  iame 
time,  repreient  to  his  Lordfhip,  that  a  Arid  and  fpirited  difefaarge  of  them, 
by  a  perfon  of  his  elevated  rank,  would  do  infinite  good,  by  fetting  an  ex- 
ample to  magilbr^tes  of  an  inferior  clafs;  whofe  fupine  and  criminal  iieg- 
led  was  too  obvious  to  efcape  notice.  In  his  firil  letter,  Lord^  -Redefdaie 
gives,  as  his  opinion,  what  is  well  known,  and  of-what  Ireland  affords 
recent  and  melancholy  proofs,  that  the  do^nes  of  the  Romifli  Church 
lend  to  produce  that  difaffedion  and  infubordinatioii  under  a  Proteflaot 
fiate,  which  have  difgraced  and  agitated  that  kingdom  for  more  than  200 
years*.  He  touchea  upon  this  point  with  peculiar  delicacy,  and  his  Qxpncf- 
fions  towards  Lord  Fingal^  are  not  ^nly  refpedfu],  but  encomraflic  of  his 
'  moral  and  political  virtues. 

Lord  Redefdale'was  led  to  believe^  thdt  Lord  F.  was  a  nobleman  whofe 
education  and  high  rank  had  enlarged  his  mind,  and  exempted  himf^om 
thofe  fuperditious  prejudices,  which  poifon  the  minds  of  the  vulgar  5  and 
therefore  the  franknefs  and  candotirwith  which  the  former  flates  them» 
ihould  be  coniidered  as  ft  cmnpliment  Xo,  and  a  diilingui(l>ed  mark  of  con- 
fidence in  the  liberality  of  the  nobleman  fio  whom  he*  was  addreffing  him- 
felf.  .  ^ 

The  rational  and  laudable  eoifdild  of  a  i^umeroiis.body  of  Englifh  Ro- 
man Catholics,  in  condemning  and  renouncing  the  dangerous  tenets  of 
their  religion,  aotwithflanding  the  rigid  inhibitions  of  their  clergy,  in  the 
year  I790f  had  exalted  them  fo  much  in  the  opinion  of  their  Proteflant 
fellow  fubje6is,  and  of  Lord  Redefdaie  in  particular,  that  his  Lordihip, 
with  infinite  honour  to  himfelf,  moved  for,  and  fucceeded  in  procuring,  a 
repeal  of  the  fevere  penal  laws  againft  them.  •  Lord  R.  was.  induced  to 
think,  that  Lord  F.|  and  the  Iridi  Roman  Catholics  of  a  ibperior  dafs, 
were  as  enlightened,  and  as -^ree  frem  thofe  fatal  errors,  as  their  Engl iih 
fellow  relisionifts  j  bat  his  Lordlhip's  pofitive  denial  of  their  exifience, 
and  of  their  deleterious  effeds  on  fociety,  thongh  they  are  marked  and 
branded  with  the  moll  fevere  epithets  in  the  Statute-books  of  England  and 
Ireland^  for  above  200  years,  muft  convince  the  readtr,  that  Lord  Redef- 
daie* 
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dak  was  m«cb  miflaken  in  the  opinipn  which  tie  haA  formed  of  tJM 
higher  rank  of  Iri(h  Roman  Catholics. , 

A  denial  of  their  exifience  is' a  dired  fatire  on  the  wifdom,  the  juflio6, 
and  humanity  of  the  Englifh  and  Irijh  Parliamentf;  who  were  driven  ta 
the  neceffity  of  cnading  fcvcre  reftridive  laws,  at  di^Terent  periods,  in  or- 
der to  preferve  the  confutation  from  the  treafonable  machinations  of  the 
Romanics. 

Before  I  recal  to.  the  readers  mind  any  of  tfaofe  particulars,  I  tbiak  it 
right  to  obferve'  that  the  letters  addrcfled  by  Lrrd  R.  to  Lord  F.  were  con- 
fidential^ and  that  he  had  not  the  moft  remote  fufpicion  that  they  would 
have.been  publiihed.  It  is  univer(aily  well  known,  th  t  L  rd  R  expreiTed 
the  urpiofl  fu^prife  and  concern:  when  he  heard  that  the  correspondence* 
in  manufcript,  was  ofBciouil/  and  often tatioully  circuli^ted  in  Dublin,  by 
Lord,F/8fellow-religionilis;  and  we  cannot  hefitate  to  fay,  that  ibis  waa 
done  to  irritate  and  embitter  the  Popiih  multitude  again^  the  ProteQant 
ftate,  and  their  proteftant  fellow-fubjeds ;  to  efFed  which^  they  have  used 
every  expedient  which  malice  could  dtfvife,  ever  fince  the  year  1792-  If 
any  cenlbne  be  attachable  to  the  printing  of  them,  it  lies  at  the  door  of 
Doctor  CoppiNCea^  titular  B'ljbop  of  Cloy ne^  who  procured  it  to  !5e  done« 
and  ev  dently  with  no  good  dcfign«  It  was  highly  prefumptuous  in  him» 
to  obtrude  on  the  public  a  furreptitious  copy  of  the  correrpondeiy:e  of 
thefe  noble  Lords,  as  neither  of  them  w.(hed  to  have  it  printed. 

His  main  deiign  in  this  was,  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  to 
the  public  his  long  and  impertinent  letter  to  Ix)rd  Redefdalej  in  which, 
and  in  his  exhortation^  he  affe^  the  greatefl  fan6tity  and  loyalty  ?  but 
ihould  the  reader  enquire  into  his  real  charader,  in  thofe  parts  of  the 
county  of  Cork  where  he  has  reiided  fome  years  pail,  they  will  eaiily  af- 
certain  the  validity  of  hi:$  pretenli  ns  to  either.  I  will  venture  to  aflert^ 
that  there  istipta  judge  on  any  of  the  benches  of  juftice  in  Irela^id,  that 
would  Bot  fttbfcribe  to  the  fentimenis  which  Lord  Redefdale  has  exprelfed 
of  the  principles  of  the  mafs  of  the  Irifli  Romani(b;  and  can  we  have  a 
more  certain  criterion  of  them  ? 

Some  members  of  a  certain  great  aflembly  have  feverely  cenfured  the 
purp  rt  of  thefe  letters,  as  refleding  oft  the  religion  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  irifiv  people  \  but  if  they  examine  their  (iatute-book,  they  will  find,  ia 
the  laws  ena&ed  at  different  periods^  with  a  view  to  fecure  the  cooilita« 
tion  againft  the  ufurpations  of  the  Roman  pontiff^,  and  the  dangerous  teneta 
of  his  fedaries,  opinions  and  epithets  infinitely  hariher  than  aoy  con- 
tained in  Lord  Redefdale'g  letters. 

Very  ftrong  laws  were  enaded  in  Henry  XL  reign,  to  avert  the  evils 
arifing  from  fuch  tenets.  The  3^th  of  Rdward  I,  the  27th  of  Edward  III» 
called  thefiatute  of  provifors,  and  the  l6th  of  Richard  II.  were  framed 
againfi  the  Pxipe^s  fupremacy,  and  to  prevent  hlb  intermeddling  in  anf 
manner  whatfoever  in  the  affairs  of  England.  Lord  Coke,  in  his  fld  io'* 
fiitute,  tells  us,  that,  in  the  debate  in  parliamentron  the  flatute  of  provifors, 
"  the  pope  for  (fivers  ufurpations  is  called  the  common  enemy  of  the  King 
and  the  Vealm/'  and  that  it  was  faid,  "  that  horrible  mi/cbie/s  and  damnabU 
cuftoms  were  newly  iotroduced  into  the  court  of  Rome/'  He  adds,  that 
<'  in  the  parliament  roll  of  this  fiatute,  there  are  more  (harp  and  biting 
words, againd  the  pope,  than  in  the  print.'* 

The  24th  and  2ith  of  Henry  VIII,  which  Lord  Coke  fays  are  dedatorjf 
of  the  common  law,  do  not  contain  ftron|er  provifioxis  agalod  the  Pope't 
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ilipremacy^  and  theeyilf  arifiag  from  \i,  than  the  laws  which  I  have  meir* 
tioned. 

In  (he  preamble  of  tfce  latter,  all  the  abafes  committed  hj  tVe  Pope  are 
fet  forth,  and  it  ftates,  "  <wbirnh  the  Bijh;p  of  R  me  afore fih;  haib  not  <miy 
been  to  he  I  lame  I  for  his  ufnrpat'.ons  in  the  fremiffs^  but  alfo  for  his  ab'/firg  and 
heguillrg  your  f  hje^s^  pretendinv  and p-r/ua^Ung  ibeniy  that  he^baib  p<m}er  t^ 
difpiffe  wiib  oil  b-'vian  lau^s,  ufes,  and  cuftoms  of  all  realmi**  Itenadts  the 
penalty  of  a  praenuinire  aga'nft  the  aiders,  rotmfeVoriy  end  ahef tors  of  fuch 
prad  ces,  which  was  annexed  to  them  by  the  I6ih  of  Richard  II. 

By  the  baneful  operation  of  fuch  doArines,  in  abufing,  beguiling,  and  Jc 
iucing  fuhjetU  f  »m  ibdr  allegiance ^  King  John  in  the  13th  century  was 
deprived  of  his  crown,  and,  in  the  year  1798#*  a  I rcafonable  attempt  wai 
made  to  fliake  the  pillars  of  our  gracious  monarches  throne,  though,  daring 
his  rcien,  anti  by  his  interference,  the  bulk  of  the  penal  laws  againft  the 
Irifh  Papifts  has  been  repealed.  The  tenets  of  the  Romifti  church  be- 
came fo  fatal  t )  the  peace  of  fociety,  and  dangerous  to  the  proteftant  iiate, 
in  the  l()th  und  l/th  centuries  that,4n  various  penal  laws,  enaded  in  both 
kingdoms,  they  ''Acre  branded  with  the  epithets,  ftptrjlitious and  idolatrous, 
impiousio  rttial  and  damnable. 

It  muft  aftonifh  the  read  r,  then,  to  hear  Lord  Redefdale  fo  feverely  con- 
demn^(^  for  having  lamented  in  mild  terms,  and  in  a  private  letter  to  an 
individual,  the  evil  ciTccls  of  thefe  tenets  ;  though,  for  many  years  pa  ft, 
they  have  bi  en  productive  of  treafonable  confpiracies,  of  infurrections  and 
maificres ;  and  tbo  ghat  this  time,  nothing  but  a  firong  military  force, 
and  a  numerous  yeomanry  under  arms  in  the  metropolis,  prcferves  it  from 
ieftru'tion,  and  the  King's  government  from  being  completely  fubvertcd. 

For  many  months  paft;  another  infurrcdion  has  b  en  dreaded,  aiyl  th« 
alarm  has  een  fo  g  eat,  that  thegarrifon  have  often  been  called  out  and 
utider  arms. 

].ord  Clare,  the  predeceflbr  of  Lord  RedefJalc,  frequently  ftated  in  the 
Irili  Parliament,  the  licentionfnefs  of  the  ma  s  of  the  irifli  pceoplc,  occa- 
iioned  by  religious  prejudices.  In  the  year  1793,  he  declared  in  debate, 
that  if  t!  e  Roman  Catholics  were  indulged  in  their  notions  of  emancipa- 
tion, Engl  nd  would  have  to  win  Ireland  agnin  with  the  f^ord,  a:;d  bis 
prediAion  was,  in  a  great  meafure,  verified  by  the  reb^lion  of  1798.  A 
few  months  before  his  dea>h,  he  gave  a  flrong  reprefentation  of  their  dis- 
affection in  'he  imperial  ITonfe  of  Lords  j  and  every  perfon  admired  hi$ 
manly  bol  nefv  in  doing  fo,  except  thofe  who  were  led,  by  finifter  motives^ 
to  conceal  ihe  actual  ftate  of  that  kingdom.  Lord  Chefterfield  faid  in  hit 
fpecch  to  the  Irilh  Parliament,  in  the  year  1745  j  "The  meafares  that 
have  been  hitherto  taken,  to  prevent  the  growth  of  Popery,  have,  I  hope, 
had  ^o  c,  and  will  ftilf  ha*  c  greater,  efT*c6l ;  however,  I  leave  to  your  coa- 
fidcration,  whether  n(  thing  further  ran  be  done,  either  bv  newhws,orbf 
the  more  ctle^tnal  cxecurion  of  thofe  in  being,  to  fecure  tbis  nation,  again/f 
tbe g  eat  :■  umber  of  pa^ifs,  Hvbfe  fpcculaiive  errors  %vould  deferve  ^tty,  if 
ibeir  pernicious  influence  upon  (.ivd  fociety  did  not  boib  require  and  autkonft 
Ttflrainr'  -  • 

In  formgj  times  eminent  flatefmen  were  admired  for  their  open  and 
manly  defence  of  the  Proteftant  Church  ;  but  nothing  fo  flrongly  marks  a 
derclidion  of  rciiginus  rr  i,  iple.  at  this  time,  as  the  ur.'qualified  abufe 
Which  hag  beeu  uttered  agaiuit  Lord  Rcdefdale^  for  ha?ing  candidly  declared 
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llis  fentimenb  q(  the  alarming  (late  of  Irilh  Popery  in  private  letten  to  an 
individual. 

In  the  following  Irifh  ftatutes^  the  reader  will  find  a  woeful  pid^ure  of  the 
depraved  ftatc  of  the  Irifh  people,  3d  of  Geo.  III.  cap.  19.  5th  Geo.  III. 
cap.  8. 13  and  14th  Geo.  III.  cap.  45.  15th  and  l6tb  Geo.  ill.  cap.  21. 
17  and  18ih  Geo.  III.  cap.  40. 

The  following  documents  will  prove  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  peop!e  at  .a 
fubfequent  period,  after  the  formation  of  a  treafonable  confpiracy  to  fub- 
Vert  the  conftitution.  The  proclamation  of  the  8th  of  December  1792, 
that  of  tlie  13th  Febr  ary  1793,  one  <rf  the  11th  March  I793.  The  33d 
Geo»  ill.  cap.  2,  to  prevent  the  importation  and  removal  of  gnn-powder» 
arms,  and  ammunition,  without  a  licenfe.  For  at  fb  early  a  period  thej- 
began  to  colled  arm*  and  ammunition.  The  33d  Geo.  III.  cap  29,  to 
prevent  the  cledion  or  appointment  of  unlawful  affembliei.  The  36th 
Geo.  IIL  cap.  20,  a  moll:  excellent  law,  framed  by  the  amiable  and  hu- 
mane Lord  Kil warden,  who  recently  fell  a  prey  to  the  daggers  of  the 
affallins.  As  numerous  committees  of  afTaflination  were  fining  at  that 
time,  and  as  wUneifes  on  behalf  of  the  crown,  and  fuch  perfons  as  were 
aflive  in  enforcing  the  laws,  and  in  preferving  fecial  order,  were  often  con- 
demned and  murdered,  purfuant  to  their  fentence,  the  36lh  of  George  III. 
cap.  27  was  enaded,  and  it  was  entitled  "  an  aft  to  make  confpiring  to 
murder,  fcloay  without  benefit  of  clergy."  Lord  Kil  warden  was  alfo  the 
fram.r  of  this  wife  lawj  and  the  Irilh  rebels  harboured  the  mod  unrelent- 
ing hatred  towards  him,  for  his  wifUom  and  firmness  in  checking  their  ma* 
*     chinations. 

At  this  time  none  of  thofe  fe verities  were  pradifed,  which  the  difaf- 
{e6led  complained  of  at  a  fubfecjucnt  period,  and  to  which  they  falfely  im- 
puted the  confpiracy  and  rebeUion.  In  the  following  reports  the  reader 
will  find  a  woeful  reprefentation  of  the  ftate  of  Ireland.  That  of  fhc  fe- 
cret  committee  of  the  Irilh  Houle  of  Lords  in  1793,  the  like  of  the  Irifh 
Houfe  of  Commons  in  1797.  The  proclamation  of  the  6th  of  November 
1796,  thelikeon  the  13th  March  1797  ;  another  on  the  I7th  May  1797, 
and  one  on  the  22d  June  1707  :' 

The  report  of  the  fccrct  committee  of  the  Englifh  Houfe  of  Commons, 
ordered  to  be  printed  the  15th  March  1799,  and  another  of  the  Imperial 
Houfe  of  Commons,  ordered  to  be  printed  the  13lh  April  1801,  in  which 
it  is  Hated,  that  the  mafs  of  the  IrlQi  people  are  in  a  flate  of  depravity  un- 
heard of  in  the  annals  of  hiflorj^.  It  is  piuch  to  be  lamented  that  the 
Englidi  nation  are  radically  ignorant  of  the  difpofilion  and  principles  of  the 
mafs  of  the  Irilh  nation,  notwith Handing  the  many  well  authenticated 
proofs  and  documents  of  them  which  are  on  record.  Were  thev  as  well 
informed  on  this  fubject  as  Lord  Redefdale,  I  am  convinced  that  they  would 
approveand  refpe(^  the  opinions  which  hehas  exprelfed  on  it  to  Lord  Fingal ; 
and  that  no  Engiilliman  attached  to  the  conflitution  could  pafs  fix  months 
in  Ireland,  without  perceiving  that  they  are  well  founded.  From  the  fol- 
lowing incident  the  reader  may  conceive,  how  nmch  Lord  Redefdale  is 
refpedlcd  in  Ireland  as  a  judge.  Mr.  Scully,  a  Popifh  barrifter,  pubiiQied  a 
pamphlet  in  Dublin,  entitled  "  An  Irilh  Catholic's  advice  to  bis  brethren," 
m  which  he  utters  very  bitter  inveclives  againft  the  Irilh  protellaiits  j  and 
againfi  the  condud  of  the  Government  Tor  many  years  pafl ;  and  yet  he 
fpeaks  thus   of  Lord  Redefdale—*'  th  mild,  libe?al,  and  enlt^Ucned  Lord  R., 

Taa     BINBFACTOR    AND    PATRON    OP     THE    ENGLISH    CaTHOLICS,  tie 

Mccesjor  cf  tki  unpopular  Lard  Clan,  the  patient  corrector  tf  the  mistake:  ^  hit 
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predecessors,  and  the  sagacious  Jkurifier  rf  our  Jams ^  from  tiat  emfuswi  tf  doctnuc 
and  practice,  into  vihitn  fiolitical frenig  and  distractkn  had  pbatpd  themJ* 

Lord  Fingal,  in  his  fird  aniwer,  fa^s,  that  the£ngU(h  Roman  Cmthblics 
*'  never  cease  expressing  their  obligations  to  Ifird  R,**  for  the  fervice$  which  he 
rendered  ihem,  and  which  I  have  already  dated ;  and  he  laments  that  his 
Lordihip  Qiould  have  an  opinion  un&vottrable  to  the  Irifh  Catholics ;  his 
Lordihip  fays  alfo,  "  that  the  Catholig  religion  is  the  fame  every  where.'/ 

It  is  well  known  that  Lord  Redefdale  never  w6utd  have  interfered  in 
favour  of  the  Englifli  Roman  Catholics,  had  not  their  loyal  and  peaceable 
deportment  for  near  a  century,  very  di/^rent  from  that  or  their  In fli  fellow 
religioniT^s,  convinced  him  that  they  were  no  longer  under  the  influence  of 
thoie  dangerous  tenets  of  their  church,  which  were  a  iruilfiil  foorce  df 
anarchy  and  bloodfhed,  not  only  in  England  and  Ireland,  bat  in  many  oilier 
parts  of  Europe;  but  bed  des  this,  they,  as  I  dated  before,  publickly  re- 
nounced them.  I  am  perfuaded  that  the  EngliHi  Roman  Catholics  will 
coniider  themfelves  as  very  much  difpaniged  by  Lord  Fingai's  infinuation, 
that  they  do  not  ditferin  their  principles  from  the  Iriih. 

His  Lordfliip,  fays,  «'  1,  neea  not  fpeak  of  his  (meaning  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic's) attachment  to,  and  refped  for  an  oath  :  were  he  lefs  ddicale,  vrhy 
(hould  he  labour  under  any  exclufion  now,  or  have  fufiered  ibany  years  oif 
penal  reftriaion  ?" 

It  is  laid  down  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Roman  Catholic  rdi- 
gion,  by  many  general  councib,  particularly  the  fourth  council  of  Lateras. 
A.  D.  1215,  and  that  of  ConAance,  that  an  oath  of  alle|;iance  cannot  bind 
one  i)f  its  fedaries  to  a  proteflant  ftate,  and  this  principle  has  been  fre- 
quently carried  into  pradife  during  feven  centuries.  Doidor  Troy,  titular 
Arcbbifhop  of  Dublin,  and  Mr.  Francis  Plowden  of  the  Temple,  have  de- 
clared, the  former  in  his  pafloral  letter,' publifhed  in  the  year  1793,  and  the 
latter  in  a  work  entitled  the  cafe  flated,  "  that  the  decrees  of  a  general 
council  in  matters  of  faith  and  morality,  when  approved  of  by  the  Pope^  and 
received  by  the  church,  are  abfolutely  infallible,  and  not  liable  to  deceit  or 
error.''  Under  the  fandlion  of  thefe  councils,  the  Pope  has  frequently  de« 
dared  the  fubjefls  of  an  entire  kingdom  s^bfolved  from  their  oatiis  of  alle- 
giance ;  and  many  fovereign  princes  have  lod  tlieir  lives,  or  thdr  thrones, 
or  both,  in  confequence  Or  Inch  denunciations.  Of  the  various  bulls  ful- 
minated againfl  Enelifh  monarchs,  for  the  above  purpofe,  I  flrnll  mention 
only  that  of  Pius  \,  in  which  he  called  upon  them  to  rife  in  arms  againft 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  to  depofe  her,  for  that,  being  a  heretic,  their  eaths 
of  allegiance  to  her  were  null  and  void.  In  his  epiftle  addreded  to  the 
Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Weftmoreland,  afler  they  had  rifen  in  arms 
againd  her,  to  which  they  were  incited  by  that  bull,  th;s  pontifF  exhorts 
them,  ^'in  the  Lprd  ftoutly  to  perfevere  in  the  laudable  work  of  rebeHion, 
not  doubting  but  God  would  grant  them  affiflance ;  and  that  if  they  ftionid 
chance  to  die,  in  aflertin^  the  Catholic  &ith,  and  the  authority  oTthe  fee 
of  Rome,  it  were  much  better  for  them,  with  the  advantage  of  a  glortoos 
death,  to  purchafe  eternal  life,  than  by  ignominiously  livmg  with  the  lols 
of  their  fouls,  (hamefully  to  obey  an  ungovernable  woman." 

During  the  dreadful  rebellion  which  brobs  out  in  Ireland,  in  1641,  the 
Irifh  {SapiHs  were  declared,  by  the  bull  of  Pope  Urban  VIII,  to  be  db- 
folved  from  their  oath  of  allegiaQce,  and  were  encouraged  to  perfevere  in 
the  pious  work  of  extirpating  heretics  ;  and  Rinuncini,  his  nuncio  in  Ire- 
land, dei\ounced  the  terrors  of  excommunication  againfl  any  perfons  who 
fhould  adhere  to  their  oaths.    For  fome  time  previous  to  the  dreadfitl  re 
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bellion  of  1798,  and  until  the  eve  of 'its  explofion,  the  Irifh  prief^s  and 
their  flocks,  foliciled  the  maffiftrates  to  tender  oaths  of  allegiance  to  them, 
and  in  manv  cafes  tp  increaie  its  fan^ity  and  folemnity  at  the  foot  of  their 
refpedlive  altars ;  and  yex  thofe  very  pnef!s,  and  their  congregations,  were 
furious  and  Jangoinary,  as  foon  as  the  rebellion  broke  oat.  Not  only  the 
vulgar  herd  of  papifts,  but  many  gentlemen  of  education  made  no  fcruple 
of  violating  their  oaths  on  that  occafion.  Doctor  Burke,  titular  Biihop  of 
OiTpry,  iu  a  work  entitled  Hibernia  Dominicana,  and  published  in  the  year, 
177^  ii^  Ireland,  declared  in  direct  terras,  that  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
George  III.  is  null  and  void,  "  as  long  as  he  prolefles  an  heterodox  reli« 
gioD,  or  has  a  wife  of  that  religion  5"  and  to  fanction  his  opinion,  he  tells 
us,  in  the  fame  work,  that  the  Pope's  legate,  Gbillini,  pronounced  fuch 
an  oath  to  be  null  and  void  ;  and  that  the  Irifli  could  not  renounce  that 
tenet,  **  that  they  were  bound  to  depofe  and  murder  heretical  Sovereigns.^ 
He  further  tells  us,  that  thefe  doctrines  were  communicated  by  the  legate 
to  the  four  titular  archbifliops  of  Ireland/  as  a  rule  of  faith,  in  four  cir- 
cular letters,  which  Doctor  fiurke  in  his  Hibernia  Dominicana,  fays  are 
*'  literos  vcre  aureoi  cedrpque  dlgnoe." 

Though  the  fecretaries  of  the  Roman  pontiff  take,  and  violate  v^nth  in- 
dillerence  an  oath  of  allegiance,  they  will  not  venture  to  take  the  oath  of 
fupremacy,  for  reafons  which  I  (hall  affign,  and,  therefore,  they  are  ex^ 
eluded,  and  very  properly,  from  enjoying  the  full  benefit  of  our  confli- 
tution. 

The  Papsd  fupremacy  is  a  fundamental  article  of  the  Romi(h  Churchy 
and  to  renounce  it,  is  regarded  as  a  mortal  (in,  and  an  a6t  of  fuch  grofs 
impiety,  that  the  perfon  guilty  of  it,  can  not  get  abfolution  but  from  the 
Pope  birolelf,  and  to  him  he  muft  pay  dearly  for  it. 

,  The  cai'e  of  the  late  Lord  Dunbayne  affords  a  (Iriking  inftance  of  this« 
He  was  titular  Bifhop  of  Cloyne,  and,  unexpededly  getting  a  title,  and  a 
fortune,  by  defcent,  he  renounced  the  errors  of  Popery,  and  wis,  for  many 
years,  apparently,  a  rigid  proteflant.  ^ 

But  it  appeared  aUerwards,  that  his  converfion  was  not  (incere;  for 
finding  his  diiTblution  approaching,  he  refolved  to  return  to  the  Romifh 
faith,  without  which  he  thouglit,  that  he  could  not  obtain  falvation*  But 
Do^or  Troy,  titular  Archbiiliop  of  Dublin,  informed  bim,  that  he  could  not 
receive  him  into  the  bofom  of  the  church,  without  firfl  applying  to  his  ho- 
linefs  the  Pope ;  and  this  btfotted  bigot  was  fo  much  alarjiied  at  laft,  that 
in  order  to  propitiate  him,  he  left  an  eibte  of  lOOOl.  or  12001.  a  year  to  the 
college  of  Maynooth,  though  he  had  fome  near  relations  in  a  (late  of  indi- 
gence. His  Lordftiip's  heir  at  law  inlUtuted  a  fuit  for  recovering  this 
eilate,  and,  having  "filed  a  bill  in  the  court  of  chancery,  in  the  year  1 800,  to 
which  he  made  fi^ther  Oahan,  the  priefl  who  adminiflered  the  facrament  to 
hSB,  d  party,  he  refufed  to  anlWer  it;  and  again  he  refufed  to  give  evidence 
on  the  fame  point,  on  a  trial  by  jury,  in  the  >ear  1803. 

In  thecourfeof^  this  fuit,  a  Popifli  barrii^er  pleaded  as  an  excufe  for  the 
Prieft's  £lence,  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  rules  of  his  Church  to  anfwer; 
and  he  infifted  on  an  exemption  from  the  jurifdidion  of  our  courts  for  its 
members;  which  fhould  alarm  the  government,  and  convince  them  of  he 
danger  of  allowing  a  popith  hierarchy  to  be  eredted  in  the  bolbm  of  a 
protedant  flate ;  and  yet  it  is  faid  this  meaiure  is  at  this  time  in  the  con-  ^ 
templation  of  the  BritiCh  cabinet.  Can  it  be  as  a.  reward  fbr  their  loyalty  } 
Lord  Fingal  afferts,  in  his  firft  anfw'er,  "  that  the  overthrow  of  the  Pro- 
teiUnt  religipuj  and  the  fitting  up  in  its  place,  the  Remifli«  was  not  the 
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object  of  the  promoters  of  the  FebelUon  of  179S,  or  of  the  ruffians  and 
murderers,  who  difgraced  this  country  oii  a  late  o^caHon/'  meaning  the 
23d  of  July  1 803  ;  "  and  that  this  is  well  ascertained.'* 
r  An  attempt  to  prove  the  contrary  mud  appear  to  the  reader  a  work  of 
fupe;e rogation.  That  dreadful  event  was  lo  fimilar  in  its  caufes  and  ef^ 
fects,  to  all  the  Irilh  rebellions  which  took  place  in  the  16th  and  17th  cen- 
turies^ that  no  perion  can  entertain  a  doubt  of  the  motives  of  the  perfoat 
engaged  in  it,  ^ 

Four  years  previous  to  the  year  1798,  the  Trifti  Diredory  or  Committet 
had  an  ambaifador  condantly  reiident  atParis^  and  during  that  time  thej 
fent  many  miflionaiies  to  France,  to  folicit  the  ailidance  of  its  infidel  go-* 
vernment,  in  feparating  their  native  country  from  England ;  and,  on  the 
breaking  out  of  that  dreadful  rebellion,  they  denounced  and  raaffacrcd  in- 
difcriminately.  Their  (ondud  was  fibiilar  in  1041,  for  they  in\>eig1ed  ihQ 
puritans  to  join  them  in  overturning  the  confutation,  atid  they  afterwards 
butchered  them  without  mercy. 

.  Lord  Fingal  fays,  '*  The  Catholic  wiflics  no  other  family  on  the  throne  ; 
no  other  cgnllitution  3  but  pertain ly  wiihes  to  be  admitted,  'N^heuever  it 
fhall  be  deemed  expedient,  to  a  flill  fjiare  in  the  benefits  and  bleilings  of 
that  happy  conftilution  under  which  we  live  3  a  participation  which  1  tnift 
we  have,  and  fhall  continue  to  prove  ourfelves  not  undeferving  cf," 
.  The  penal  laws  were  not  enaded  till  after  the  revolution,  and  for  160 
years  previous  to  that  period,  the  Irifli  Papifls  manifefted  fuch  ftrong  prooff 
of  difaifection,  and  were  fo  often  guilty  of  treafonable  combinations,  of 
infurredions  and  maifacres,  that  the  Proteflant  date,  for  its  prefer  vat  in, 
was  obliged  to  lay  them  under  fome  privations  and  difabilitses  \  and  the 
parliament  of  £ngl:nd  were  obliged  to  do  fo  for  the  fame  reafons,  fo  early 
as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

Thefe  penal  refl:i6tions  kept  the  Irifl)  Papiftsin  fome  degree  pea(*eful  and 
and  obedient;  but  we  have  many  and  undoubted  proofs  that  their  difaffec^ 
tion  ccntinued  the  fame  \  and  of  this  I  fhall  mention  the  following  notable 
ioflance  : — In  the  year  1729,  the  pop  fh  or  titular  bifliops  of  Ireland  ap- 
plied for,  and  obtained,  a  bull  from  the  Pope,  *'  to  raifc  money,  by  the 
fale  of  indulgences,  to  fee  fpeedily  applied  to  rcltore  James  III.  to  his  right, 
and  to  put.  his  Majcfly  Grorge  11.  and  his  family  to  the  fword."  The  pur- 
port of  the  bull  was,  *'  that  every  communicant  duly  confeffing,  and  re- 
ceiving the  (acrament,  on  the  patron  days  of  every  refpe&ive  parifh,  and 
every  Sunday,  from  toe  ift  d  .y  of  May  to  Scpten^bcr,  having  repeated  the 
Lord's  prayer  five  times,  and  once  the  rpoftle's  creed,  and  upon  paying 
Iwo-j  ence  each  time,  was  to  have  plenary  indulgence  for  his  fins  ;*  and 
all  approved  confcffors  h:.d  full  power  to  abfolve  in  all  cafes,  with  intent 
that  God  would  fptedily  plnce  James  III.  on  the  throne  of  England.'' 
Every  pirifh  prieft  was  to  pay  5l.  to.^  ards  this  fund,  and  to  account  npoB 
oath  'or  i  s  colle6lion.  The  whole  of  this  nefari- us  plot  is  to  be  found  in 
■  the  dih  volume  of  the  Journals  of  the  Irilh  Houfe  ot  Comnions,  firft  edi- 
tion, p  342. 

Evv:r  fince  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws,  the  Jrifh  Papifts  have  difpjayed 
the  fame  envenomed  boftility  to  the  protetlant  flate  which  they  did  previous 
to  their  enad.i^eni.  I'he  rtbellion  of  1 798  was  framed  fo  early  as  the  year 
1792,  and,  early  in  the  year  1794,  the  Catholic  Committee  began  a  nego* 
tiation,  through  their  agent,  Theobald  Wolfs  Tone,  with  the  French  in^- 

^  This  was  Qjtaining  falyatiop  at  a  cbeap  rate^ 
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dds^  for  their  affiflance,  io  feparate  tbeir  natire  conatry  from  England. 

From  that  period  to  the  prcfcnt  time,  they  bav.»  had  an  ambaffidor  at 
Pari^,  and  have  maintained  an  alliance  with  l^efe  enemies  of  the  peu^e  and 
bappinefs  of  mankind. 

But  how  can  it  be  otherwife,  when  they  are  enjoined  by  ihf  r  general 
councils  to  depofe  and  murder  heretical  Kings,  and  to  maiFacre  their  here- 
tical fubjed^s,  and  are  taught  that  no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with  heretics  ? 

All  the  moft  learned  divines  of  their  church  fay,  that  they  muft  never 
ceafe  to  extirpate  heretics  unlefs  they  are  llrongcr  than  them.    , 

Cardinal  B^Harroine  fays,  *'  Hxreticos  noH  eflc  bello  petendos,  q  :ando 
fortiores  funt  nobis,"  **  We  rauft  not  make  war  with  heretic*  when  they 
are  flronger  than  ns." 

When  Pius  V.  iflued  his  famous  bull,  commanding  the  Englifti  PapMis, 
under  the  pain  of  exconiimunication,  to  renounce  iheir  allegiance,  add  to 
rife  in  arms  agauifl  Queen  £\izabeth,  they  were  in  an  embarraRed  litua- 
lion ;  for  their  confcience  was  flung  by  difobeying  the  mandates  of  the 
Pope,  and  they  incurred  the  guilt  of  treafon  by  contonning  to  it.  At  their 
indance,  therefbre,  Gregory  XIII.  his  fucccfTor,  granted  them  a  difpenfa- 
tion  frono  the  rigorous  obfervance  of  it;  and  they  were  allowed  to  appear 
obedient  and  faithful  to  her,  till  the  Pope  Ihould  enjoin  the  contrary,  or 
until  they  were  powerful  enough  to  rife  againfl  her. 

Lord  Fingal  fays,  *'  Catholic  loyally  and  allegiance,  I  need  not  tell  your 
Lordfhip,  wculd  oblige  every  one  of  that  perfuafion  to  reiift  and  lepel, 
even  the  head  of  the  See  of  Rome,  wcrc^it  poiFible  to  fuppufc,  that  the 
ufurper  who  now  difturbs  the  peace  of  the  world,  could  fend  him  here 
with  his  invading  armies." 

The  Irifh  folicited  the  afiiftance  of  the  infidel  government  of  France, 
when  under  Roberfpierre,  to  fepa  ate  their  nativo  country  from  England, 
and  they  continued  to  court  their  alliance,  after  they  had  extinguifhtd  the 
Chriflian  religion  5  after  they  had  deprived  the  Holy  See  of  i(s  territories; 
and  even  after  they  had  brought  to  an  untirael>  death,  that  veneiabl6 
Pontiff  Bra(thi,  by  ufiheard  of  cruelt.es.  Is  it  to  be  fuppofed,  then,  that 
they  b&ve  not  a  ftrong  predilection  for  Buonaparte,  when  they  regard  him 
as  the  reflorer  of  their  religion;  anJ  particularly  as  the  prcfent  h*opc  nia- 
nifefts  fuch  partiality  for  him' in  an  extraordinary  degrc^e;  for  in  his  biief^ 
recently  addrtfTed  to  him,  he  call.,  him  bis  dearly  bloxedfmi  m  ChrtJ^-,  and 
Cardinal  Caprara,  bis  legate,  iii  his  anfwer  to  Talleyrand,  on  his  commu. 
nicating  to  him  the  fuppoled  confpiracy,  fays,  that  the  P«'pe  is  tendely  at^ 
.  tticbid  to  the  Fuji  Conful.  It  is  well  known  aJfo,  that  his  Holim-fs  has  or- 
dered all  the  French  clergy  to  pray  tor  the  fucccC*  of  Buonaparte;  and 
againfl  whom  ?  againfl  that  generous  nation  who  charitably  prote6led  ^nd 
maintained  them,  after  they  hdd  been  hunted  like  wild  beafls  from  many 
popilh  countries  in  Europe.  ^ 

But  government  are  in  full  pofffjfion  of  the  following  faSs : — that  the  Ca* 
thoiie  Committee,  nowfttitig  in  Dublin,  and  iiliohrve  ftcredy  continued  tbeir 
fejjfons  everfirue  the  year  I7g2,  fent  io  Paris,  in  September  1802,  a-  heir  Amm 
bojfador^  one  Braugball,  no.orio:Jly  difaffeded,  to  ii^ge  the  itji  C^ful  t9 
renew  the  tvar,  nvith  rjfurances  of  -the  warm  co-opera/ion  of  the  Irijb  Pcpifts^ 
Mrd  as  be  died  in  France,  he  has  beet  fucceedtd  by  om  Conolly,  a  fcfijb  prvjl, 
tobo  went  to  Peris  lafi  August,  in  a  diplomatic  jituation,  ttnd  is  nvijj  rejident 
there  in  that  charaSetx  This  Conolly  was  in  high  eftimation  among  all  the 
beads  of  the  Romifh  Church  in  Dublin,  and  it  is  foppofed,  that,  for  tbia 
leafog^  he  waa  cboftp  to  fill  that  high  and  important  fituation. 

Y  4  Mr. 


3t4  MifciUaniQus* 

Mr.  Francb  Plowden  weot  to  Irelaod  lo  the  year  1801,  to  coUod  ms* 
ttriah  for  bis  hidorical  review  of  the  fiate  oi  Ireland,  which  cootaios  a 
tlifue  of  falfe  and  fcandalous  libels  on  the  ^nglifh  governmeot,  for  GOO 
years,  and  en  the  Protcfiant  ftate;  and  he  availed  himfeU  of  the  afUilancc 
of  Conolly,  w.lh  \vhon3  he  condantly  airociated,  for  that  purpoTe.  1  he  fol. 
lowing  letter  was  lound  among  Conoll^  's  papers : 
**  My  d£ar  Cosolly, 

I  wifn  you  a  gor>d  jouiney^  and  fliall  be  much  obliged  to  jou  to  fend  me, 
imnoediately  on  your  return,  a  true  copy  of  the  laft  oath  of  the  Uniied 
Iriihmen,  and  the  purple  oath  of  the  Orangemen,  and  any  other  inttrefiiog 
document  you  ca^  procure.  My  befl  refpeds  to  Doctor  Trey,  the  Dal- 
tous,  &c.  &c. 

Yours  mod  refpe6lfully, 

Francis  Plowden." 

Can  wc  be  furprized  that  Mr.  Plowden's  voluminous  work  fliould  be  re- 
(ilete  with  grofs  falfehoods  and  fabrications^^  relative  to  the  rehellioo^ 
when  he  had  recourfe  for  information  to  per 'bus  noted  for  difaf^edion, 
who  were  deeply  in t«  refled  in  concealing  the  enormities '  committed  bj 
the  rebeJy  in  vilifr  ing  the  King's  government,  the  magiArates,  and  the 
military^  and  in  calumKiatii  g  the  Irifh  Proteflants?  Lord  Fingal  fays^ 
**  My  Lord,  the  dodrine  of  allegiance  is  perfedly  understood,  and  un. 
ceaiingly  preack«d  by  the  Catholic  clergy.'*  The  contrary  of  this  i%  fo 
well  known,  that  I  fliouid  be  led  to  think  it  was  meant  as  irony  5  hut 
that  the  Ron:llh  biibopfi  are  obliged,  at  their  inauguration,  and  the  pr tells 
on  enteiing  if.to  orders,  to  take  an  oaih  of  fidelity  to  the  Pope,  which  fu« 
perfedel)  anv  obligation  which  thty  can  enter  into  to  an  heretical  ftate; 
and,  therefore,  1  prefume»  that  his  Lordihip  means  allegiance  to  his  Ho- 
linefs,  and  not  to  our  beloved  Sovereign.  The  biihops'  oaih  contains  the 
following  paragraphs:—-'*  The  rights,  privileges,  and  authority  o^  the 
boly  Koman  church,  and  of  our  Lord  the  Pope,  and  bis  fucceifors,  I  will 
l^  careful  to  maintain,  and  defend,  enlarge  and  promote.  All  heretics, 
fchifmatics,  and  rebels  againfl  our  faid  Lord,  and  his  fucceflbrs,  I  u  i]],  to 
the  Btmofi  of  my  power,  perfecute  and  impugn.''    In  confequence  of  this 

■  I   I  I  t^        I  I    I  I      I    M.      I  I  "  '  ■       ■      ■  _ 

'  *  Among  other  falie  iiatements,  and  falfe  infinuations  in  Mr.  Plowden's 
prpdudlions,  is  on«,  in  the  Ppst'Uminiws  Preface^  (as  it  is  fbolifbly  called)  if 
our  memory  do  not  &il*  us,  refpecting  the  Earl  or  Hardwic&e,  and 
the  officers  of  his  regiment,  many  of  whoip  were  faid  to  have  been  members 
of  the  Orange  focieties.  In  order  to  Aiew  the  falQiood  of  fuch  iniinuation, 
Mre  infert  the  following  extract  frnn  tie  araerly  600k  of  the  Cambridgeshire  Regi^ 
ftieMt  ef  Miiitia* 

<'  Poblin,  April  I7th,  1799. 
*f.  Regimental  Orders, 
*'  The  La K I:  OF  HAanwicitB  having  been  informed  that  feveral  lodges 
nod  focieties  exift  in  this  town,  and  other  part^  qI  Ireland,  formed  ibr  party 
and  other  mifchievoas  pnrpofes,  under  irarious  denominations,  makes  it  his 
particular  requed  to  ali  the  officers,  not  to  fuffer  therafelves  to  become 
members  of  any  of  them;  and  all  the  iion-rommiOioned  officers  and  foldiers 
are  ftrictly  fbibidden  to  be  members  of  any  foch  lodges  px  focieties,  or  to 
frequent  them  under  any  pretence. 
'     "  Any  man  difcovered  to  have  traafgrefled  this  orders  v^fi  eypect  the 
confequencf  Qf  f«c|i  <Ufobe4ien€iw'' 
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oath,  WiilUcn  Rniuft  told  Arcbbifhop  Anfefan,  that  he  could  not  )iieep  bit 
allegiance  to  bis  Sovereign  and  the  Pope  at  the  fame  time. 

Lord  Fingal  then  mentions,  at  firikxng  proofs  of  the  loyalty  of  Qatfiolicsj 
the  addreft  of  Dodor  Coppingory  to  bis  flock  at  Cloyne«  which  recently  ap«. 
peared  in  the  newfpapert,  and  the  late  cxhonatioa  of  Dodor  Troy>  ia 
Dublin. 

Noting  afFords  fucb  flrong  evidences  of  popiib  diflimuTation  in  Iceland^ 
as  the  exhortations  of  the  Romiih  clergy,  and  the  loj^al  addreifcs  of  their 
flocks.  They  have  commonly  been  found  to  be  fare  prefages  of  a  deep 
laid  eonfpiracy  againfl  the  Proteflant  flate  $  and  after  it  has  exploded  in 
rebellion,  their  clergy  generally  lament,  from  the  altar,  the  delufions  of 
the  people,  and  their  treafonable  condud  towards  the  befl  of  Sovereigns, 
and  the  only  conftitution  that  aflbrds  any  degree  of  rational  liberty  j  though 
from  the  nature  of  their  religion  they  mufl  have  known,  and  miffbt  hlive 
prevented,  it.  The  dreadful  rebellion  of  17981  accompanied  with  fuck 
in  nances  of  Popiib  perfidy,  muft  convince  the  reader,  that  no  reliance  is 
to  be  placed  on  the  oaths  or  profeflions  of  Iriih  Papifls  to  a  Proteflant  flate. . 
Dodor  Troy  mnfl  have  known  all  the  circumflances  which  preceded  (he 
infnrredion  in  Dublin,  on  the  23d  of  July,.  1803,  and  yet  he  did  not  put 
government  on  their  guard.  The  prefent  admjniflration  are  convinced  of 
bis  treac  bery  on  that  occafipn,  and  yet  for  many  years  pafl  he  had  been 
treated  at  the  Caflle  with  the  ntroo't  refped,  and  had  even  received  favours 
for  fome  perfons  of  his  own  family.  His  exhortation,  then,  to  which* 
Lord  Fingal  alludes,  mufl  be  confidered  as  a  mockery  of  the  flate,  an  in- 
fult  to  the  underflandings  of  his  Proteflant  fellow*fubjedSy  and  an  unqueH. 
tionable  teflimony  of  bis  want  of  candour. 

By  his  orders,  exhortations  compofed  by  himfelf  were  read  in  many 
Popifli  ciiapelft  in  his  diocefe,  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  July,  and  a 
few  hours  after  the  infurredion  and  maflfacre  had  taken  place  in  Dublin, 
The  reader  mufl  be  convinced  by  the  following  moral  evidence,  that  thefe 
exhortations  were  framed  previous  to  that  dreadful  evenr  5  there  was  no 
allufion  to  it  in  any  of  them,  and  the  diflance  of  the  chapels  in  which  tbey 
were  read  from  the  metropolis,  was  fo  great  as  to  make  it  pbyiically  im« 
pofiible  thrt  they  could  have  been  framed,  and  fent  to  them,  fubfequent  * 
to  that  cataflrophe.  The  rebellion  of  1798  broke  out  on  the  night  of  the 
23d  of  May,  and  a  notice  appeared  eaiiy  on*the  morning  of  Thurfday  the 
2  ith,  in  the  Dublin  Journal,  to  Roman  Catholics,  that  an  addreft  to  the 
l.ord  Lieutenant,  intended  to  be  immediately  prefented,  and  containing  a 
declaration  of  political  principles,  applicable  to  the  times,  lay  at  certain 
boofes  for  flgnature ;  and  it  flated^  that  all  fignatures  mufl  be  given  in  on 
or  before  Saturday  next^  viz.  the  26th  of  May.  Thenamesof  pierfons  were 
fubfcribed  to  it,  who  lived  in  various  parts  fa  remote  from  the  metropolis, 
that  thev  could  not  have  been  informed  that  it  was  in  contemplation.  It 
was  entitled,  <'  The  Addrefs  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland ;"  though 
the  contents  of  it  could  not  be  known  to  any  of  them,  except  to  thofe  in 
Dublin  and  its  vicinity }  for  they  were  not  allowed  two  entire  days  to  fub« 
fcribe  it  The  names  of  29  titular  or  Popiib  bifliops  were  fubfcribed  to  ir^ 
though  fome  of  them  lived  \5Q  miles  from  the  metropolis. 

There  v^3s  not  one  of  thofe  prelates  who  could  not  have  informed  Go- 
vernment, four  or  five  years  before,  that  a  treafonable  eonfpiracy  againft 
the  Stateiiad  been  formed,  .and  that  its  obje6^  was  to  feparate  their  native  - 
cPHntry  fjjroD)  £n|;laBdj  with  the  aid  of  the  French;  for  Papifls  are  bound 
w  '  ta 


p,6  Mf/cillanedus. 

tft  impart  ifl  confdEon,  to  tkeir  priefis^  the  inmdft  fecrets  of  their  hearft> 
cfider  the  pain  of  eternal  damnation. 

Though  Lord  Fingal  has  denied  in  his  letters  what  is  unqueftionably 
eilabliihed  by  the  uniform  and  indelible  reords  of  hiftory,  and  what  woe- 
ful experience  has  recently  and  incontrovcrtibly  proved,  yet  I  believe  him 
to  be  a  nobleman  of  great  worth  and  und^  ubted  loyalty. 

It  unfortunately  happens  in  the  Romiih  c4iurch,  that  the  clergy  claim 
ind  exercife  an  unbounded  afccndancy  crver  the  la  ty,'  who  a  e  obliged  to 
ftibroit  implicitly  their  opinions  and  their  condud  to  the  guidance  and  di. 
reftion  of  their  fpiritual  paliorsA  by  which  they  are  led  to  commit  the 
groifeft  inconfiflencies.  Lieutenant  Clinch,  a  Papill  of  the  Rathcoale 
corps,  in  the  county  of  Dublin^  was  hanged  on  the  2d  of  June,  179S,  for 
being  concerned  in  the  treafonable  plot  of  t!  at  time,  and  for  confpiring 
with  the  Papifts  of  his  corps,  to  murder  all  its  Proteflant  members ;  and 
he  confefled  to  Mr.  Ormfby,  his  captain,  now  a  member  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  and  to  others,  that  he  and  all  the  Popifli  multitude  in  his  vi. 
cinity,  Mfcrc  perfuaded  to  enter  into  the  rebellion,  and  to  take  the  L^nitrd 
Jriihmen's  oath,  at  the  instigation  of  their  fa^ijh  priest.  Fa  thee  Harold, 
though  that  very  prieft  had  often  exh»rted  them  to  loyalty  from  the  ah  or,  and 
in  the^prefence  of  their  captain,  Mr.  Ormfby  too,  and  advifed  them  to  take 
an  oath  of  allegiance. 

When  a  difference  took  platTe  between  the  £ng!ifh  Papifts  and  theut 
clergy,  the  titular  biftiops,  or  PopiQi  vicars  apollolic,  declared,  that  "  the 
opinion  of  the  iowetl:  pricii  in  the  church,  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  moft 
learned  among  the  laity."* 

Agreeable  to  this  principle,  Lord  Fingal  consigned  his  confcience  and 
his  nnderflanding  to  fome'PopijQi  bilbops  and  prieils,  who  indited  the  let* 
ters  he  wrote  to  Lord  Redefdale ;  for  otherwife  it  cannot  be  fuppofed,  that 
a  nobleman  of  his  acknowledged  worth  and  and  zealous  loyalty  would  vea* 
tore  to  advance  what  is  contr.  didted  by  hiftory  and  experience. 

His  Lordfliip  ihould  be  cautious  how  he  does  fo;  for  his  anceftor  and 
many  of  the  Pppilh  nobility  and  gentry,  who  were  members  of  that  trea- 
fonable aifembly,  the  Confederate  Catholics  of  Kilkenny,  loft  their  titles 
or  edates,  or  both,  in  the  year  l641,  by  entering  into  rebellion,  at  the  ia- 
litgation  of  their  fpiritual  guides. 

His  Lordfhip  fhould  recoil^,  alfo,  that  the  foV owing  enormities  were 
committed  by  fovereign  Princes  at  the  inftance  of  Popifh  priefls.  Queen 
Mary  faciificed  many  vidims  to  the  unrelenting  fury  of  fanaticifm,  though 
ihe  had,  by  a  folemn  declaration  in  council,  as  foon  as  (he  dfcended  the 
throne,  aflured  her  fvibjeds  that  none  of  them  ihould  be  molefted  on  the 
ground  of  religion.  Philip  IH.  banifhed  900,000  Mocrs  from  Spain,  and 
Louis  XIV.  a  great  number  of  ProteQants  from  France.  James  11.  in  vio- 
lation of  his  coronation  oath,  and  his  honour,  folemnly  pledged  to  his  iub*' 
jeds,  proceeded  to  overturn  the  confti  ution  in  church  and  ftate,  at  the 
infiigation  of  Popifli  pricfts,  by  whom  he  was  furrounded  and  influenced. 
After  his  abdication  he  was  fo  blinded  with  bigotry,  that  he  declared  in 
his  memorials,  framed  at  bt.  Germains,  in  the  midft  of  his  ghoftly  ad- 
▼ifers,  that  tht  justice  and  moderatim  of  his  g:vernment  h  id  been  Jutk^  that  h§ 
bad  never,  fince  his  accejfion  to  ihe  Crown  ^  g:*v.n  any  reajon  of  complaint  \  that 
his  dtfirefor  calling  a  free  Parliament  was,  that  he  may  have  the  hist  ofpor* 

*  Original  papers  publiihed  in  179^^  rdativc  to  the  relief  of  the  Englifli' 
Boman  Catholicst 
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funiiy  of  undecetmng  his  people^,  andjhtv^ng  ibefincmiy  rf  ihofe  protestations 
le  had  often  made,  of  preferv'mg  the  liberties  and  properiUi  qfh/sjubjeds,  and 
the  Protestant  reltgiou,  •  more  efpedaJIy  th^  Church  of  England,  as  by  laiv 
esiahli/hed. 

Lord  Redefdale^  in  his  fecond  leUer,  laments,  and  very  juAly,  that  the 
want  of  Cbriflian  charity  in  (he  Romanift^*,  towards  tbofe  who  are  not  of 
the  iame  religious  perfuafion,  has  been  (he  real  caufe  of  all  the  unfortunate 
events,  which  have  of  late  difgraced  Ireland  Every  perlon,  whole  mind 
is  not  clouded  with  prejudices,  or  warped  by  bigotry,  mult  be  fenliblc/Of 
the  truth  of  this  ailerlion.  That  deep  rooted  difafTedtion,  and  thole  fan* 
guinarv  principles,  for  which  the  PopiHi  multitude  in  Ireland  have  been 
notorious  above  200  years,  are  in  Uriel  conformity  to  the  general  councils 
of  the  church,  which,  Melih*  Troy  and  Plowden  inform  us,  are  infallible 
•  in  point  of  faith  and  morality,  and  not  liable  to  deceit  or  error;  and  to  the 
various  bulls  and  epiftles  which  the  Popes  have  often  fent  to  the  Irilh  Pa- 
pills  to  incite  them  to  rife  in  rebellion,  and  to  extirpate  heretics;  and  we 
jna)  prefume,  that  the  Popish  pi  lefts  are  not  gnilty  of  fuch  grofii  negledl,  as 
not  to  difleminate  amopg  their  flockii,  thole  doflriues  which  are  prefcribed 
by  their  church.  We  learij,  by  woeful  experience,  that  they  never  ceafe 
•to  do  fo. 

The  following  paragraph  is  in  the  canonical  oath  of  a  Popifli  prieft: 

"  I  likewife,  undoubtedly,  receive  and  profess  all  other  things  delivered, 
defined,  and  declared,  by  ifie  facred  canons  and  general  councils,  and  par- 
ticularly by  the  Council  of  Trent.  And  I  condemn,  rejed,  and  anathema- 
tize all  things  contrary  thereto,  and  aM  herefies,  which  the  chuich  has  coiv* 
demned,  rejedled,  and  anathematized/' 

The  Council  of  Trent  fandlions  and  confirms  all  the  impious  dodlrines  of 
the  fourth  Council  of  Lateran. 

Lord  Redefdale  afferts,  what  isnniverfally  well  Icnown,  that  this  want  of 
Chrifiian  charity  fiows  from  the  doclrine  of  excluiive  lalvation  ;  and  yet 
Mr.  Francis  Plowden,  an  Englifli  Papift,  infiiis,  in  his  ponUminious  pre* 
face,  recently  jsublilhed  in  London,  that  it  is  iimilar,  and  maintained  in  as 
high  a  degree  in  the  ProteAant  as  in  the  ^omilh  church ;  becaufe  it  is  laid 
down  in  the  Athanafian  Creed,  and  in  the  39  articles,  that  the  Catholic 
faith  is  neceflary-to  falvation. 

Bbt  this  tenet  in  the  eflabliHied  church  alludes  to  the  Chriflian  faith ; 
and  it  is  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  the  New  Teftament.  St.  Paul  tells 
us,  Heb.  xi.  6.  That  without  faith  it  is  im/iossible  toJtUase  God.  St.  Peter  ai^ 
fares  us,  Acls,.iv.  12.  That  there  is  no  other  name  under  Heaven  given  to  men^ 
hy  wluch  we  may  he  saved,  hut  the  name  of  Jesus, 

In  the  ProteHant  church  this  is  a  fpeculative  opinion,  which  is  merely 
confeflional,  and  does  not  difturb  the  peace  of  fociety,  or  deftroy  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  any  individual.  Let  a  Roman  Catholic  alli  a  Member  of  (he  efla- 
oliOied  Church,  whether  he  thinks  he  can  be  faved^  and  he  will  airfwer  in, 
Uie  words  of  our  Bleffed  Saviour,  that  a  portion  rf  all  will  be  saved.  But  this 
dodlrine,  which  narrows  the  channels  of  infinite  mercy  iii  the  Romifh 
Church,  by  excluding  from  falvation  all  but  its  own  members,  was  engen- 
dered in  an  age  of  gloomy  ignorance,  by  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  the 
Popes,  for  the  purpofe  of  gaining  profelytes  by  a  fyfiem  of  terror,  and  is 
repugnant  to  the  moral  and  phyfical  perfections  of  the  Deity,  fubverfive  of 
his  attributes  of  wifdom,  juftice,  andmerc*)*,  and  mud  ultimately  terminate 
in  Atheilm.;  for  any  perfon  who  can  be  led  to  difparage  the  Almighty  fo 
Wi)ch^  fcs  to  &y,  that  be  is  To  void  of  wifdom,  juiiice,  and  mercy,  as  toor- 

dain« 
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dain.  (hat  a  fmall  portion  of  his  creatures  (hall  enjoy  eternal  happinefs,  and 
that  the  xemainder  Oiall  be  doomed  to  perpelaai  damnalion,  will  foon  ^o- 
bably  become  an  Atheid. 

This  tenet  creates  in  the  Popifli  multitude  an  nncharilable  averlion,  a  cniel 
iund  unrelenting  fpirit  of  perfecotioh,  which, has  manifeited  itfelf  above  two 
hundred  years  in  Ireland,  and  at  no  feafon  in  a  more  woeful  degree  than 
during  the  la/l  twenty  years.  It  has  been  a  fruitTuI  fburce  of  treafonable 
confpiracies,  rebellions,  and  maiTacres,  for  feven  centuries,  in  many  parts  of 
Europe. 

Mr.  Plowden  muft  have  an  extraordinary  degree  of  bigotry  and  iblhr  in 
making  this  afTertion,  wlien  he  dogmatically  aflerts,  that  the  decitions  orge> 
neral  councils  are  inlailible  in  i^atters  of  faith  and  morality  ;  and  it  is  wdl 
known,  thnt  many  of  thofe  councils  inculcate,  as  a  rehgious  duty,  the  4e« 
pofition  and  murder  of  heretical  fovereigns,  the  nullity  of  oaths  to  fnch, 
and  the  extirpation  of  heretics ;  and  the  hiftory  of  Europe  uniformly  proves, 
that  they  have  never  failed  to  put  them  in  pra6lice  whenever  they  were 
ruroerous  and  (frong  enough  to  do  fo.  What  opinion  then  mud  we  enter- 
tain of  the  audacity  of  Mr.  Plowden,  when  he  faj^s,  in  his  podliminous  pr^ 
6ce,  "  Reafon  will  not  feeond  the  warmed  wi(h  to  exculpate  the  Irifli 
Chancellor,  from  making  charges  he  knew  to  be^  falfe  and  groundlefs/' 
Such  is  the  grofs  and  infulting  language,  which,  without  anv  provocation, 
Mr.  Plowden  ufes  towards  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  who  is  a 
peer  of  the  Imperial  parliament,  and  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council.  Can 
we  be  furprifed  at  his  difrefpeft  towards  fo  eminent  a  member  of  the  flate, 
when  we  may  fairly  infer  from  his  former  works  that  his  bigotry  has  made 
bim  an  alien  to  our  con  dilution  ^  for  in  his  cafe  Hated,  he  defends  the  in- 
fallibility of  general  councils,  ai^d  in  his  Jura  Anglorum,  in  which  the  reader 
expe6!s  to  find  our  excellent  conAitution  vindicated,  he  maintains  the  Pope's 
fupremacy,  and  treats  Lord  Coke  with  much  feverity,  mingled  with  con- 
tempt, for  aderting  the  independence  of  the  Britidi  Chutch  lirom  Papal 
claims  and  ufurpations.  His  brother,  Mr.  Charles  Plowden,  a  Popidi  pried, 
gcies  one  dep  forfher,  for,  in  ''  Considerations  on  the  Modern  Opinion  of 
the  Fallibility  of  the  Holy  See,"  publidied  by  him  in  the  year  1790,  in 
London,  he  infids  on  and  defends  the  fupremacy  of  the  Pope  in  the  mod 
unqualified  manner.  It  is  truly  alarming,  that  fuch  do^rines,  which  for 
many  ages  diook  the  thrones  of  foverei^n  princes,  and  occafioned  unutter- 
able calamities  in  Europe,  diould  be  maintained  in  our  times. 

As  to  what  is  fo  abfurdly  denominated  Catholic  emancipation.  Lord 
Eedefdale  fays,  «'  1  mud  confefs,  I  cannot  believe  that  the  lower  orders  of 
the  people  in  Ireland,  amongd  whom  the  ferment  principally  prevails,  have 
,  any  anxiety  on  the  fubje^,  except  as  it  may  be  raifed  in  their  minds  by 
others.*  Every  perfon  converfant  with  the  date  of  Ireland  mud  be  con- 
vinced of  this.  Whai"  Lord  Redefdale  aHerts  on  this  point,  is  dedncible 
firom  the  following  obfervation  of  Lord  Fingal,  in  his  feeond  letter. 

**  Thofe  mod  adedled  by  the  remaining  redriftions,  it  is  well  known, 
have  never  excited  clamour  or  tumult,  but  have  been  always  foremod  in 
Oppodng  them.* 

Here  his  Lorddiip  alludes  to  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  Romidi  per- 
fuafion,  who  are  very  few  in  number,  and  who,  he  fays,  are  loyal,  though 
they  are  mod  adedi'fed  by  the  remaining  red ri6Hons ;  b^  which  he  means 
iheir  being  excluded  from  parliament.  The  Popidi  multitude,  then,  who 
^are  not  adeded  by  the  remaining  redri^lions,  are  not  only  clamorous  and 
tumultuous,  but  rebellious  and  utnguinary ;  which  we  mw  impute  not  to 
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atf  grievances,  but  (o  the  religions  inflro^ions  of  their  (piritaal  {)aftors.  It 
is  much  to  be  lamented  that  the  Engh'Ih  nation  are  much  miflaken  on  this 
point.  We  cannot>  indeed,  be  furprifed  at  this,  when  the  Irifh  Romaa 
Catholics  have  a  great  number  of  writers  employed  in  England,  at  this  time, 
to  mifreprefent  the  real  ftate  of  Ireland,  to  vilif)  the  government,  and  to 
calumniate  the  Proteilants;  and  the^  have  fome  of  the  public  prints  devoted 
to  their  fervice.  . 

The  expbnge  or  all  this  is  defrayed  by  a  fund  annually 

COLLfiCreD  ON  THB'BODY  AT  ^ARGE. 

The  £ngU(h  are  thus  led  to  believe  that  the  Irlfli  Paptds  are  in  a  (late 
of  oppreffion,  though  they  are  in  a  much  better  fituation  than  their  fellovr 
religiontf^s  in  England.  Tbej  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  conttitation  as  mjich 
at  the  Pipteflants,  except  a  right  to  fit  in  Parliament,  and  an  admiflion  to 
m  few  of  the  high  confidential  departments  of  the  liate ;  to  which  not  one 
in  fifly  thoufand  could  even  afpire.  Bat  it  (boold  be  recolleded  that  ihejr 
difgraced  their  native  country  for  mole  than  a  century  and  a  half  previous 
to  the  revolution  by  treafonable  confpiracies,  by  rebellions,  madacres,  and 
•invitations  to  foreign  powers,  to  affifl  them  in  Separating  it  from  England  | 
•and  vet  during  that  fpace  they  enjoyed  ttiefidl  henefU  rftke  cmstitutkn.  ^ 

The  following  perfecutions  were  occalioned  by  the  faneuinary  principlet 
infeparable  from  popery,  and  not  by  any  diicontent  excited  by  a  deprivation 
of  civil  rights,  of^thc  Albigenfes  and  Waldenfes  in  (he  13th  century,  under 
the  4tli  council  of  Lateran,  which  Mr.  Plowden  afferts  is  infallible  in  iaitb 
and  morality,  and  not  liable  to  deceit  or  eiror, '  Great  numbers  were  burnt 
•in  Englahcl  from  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century  till  the  refbrmatioa 
was  eiiablifhed ;  and  again  in  Queen  Mary's  reign,  the  perfecutions  in  the 
Cevennes,  in  the  Netherlands,  in  France,  and  in  Germany  arofe  folely  from 
the  fame  caufe.  So  late  as  th^  year  1732,  30,000  Protellants,  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Saltzburgh  in  Germany,  were,  expelled  from  their  f^ountry  in  the 
deptti  of  winter,  becaufe  they  would  not  become  Papifls ;  without  clothes 
to  cover  them,  or  provifions  for  their  journey  ;  for  tney  were  not  allowed 
to  carr^  away  their  e&£ts.  This  was  contrary  to  tlie  treaty  of  Weflphalia, 
by  which  the  free  exercife  of  religion  was  enfured  to  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Germany.  In  the  begittoing  of  the  year  1802,  the  eledor  of  Bavaria  gave 
the  Lutherans  in  his  dominions  permifiion  to  exercife  their  religion  publicly* 
in  their  own  way;  and  his  Popifh  fubje^s  made  a  ftrong  remonfiraooa 
againft  it. 

I  fliall  Conclude  with  an  obfer%ation  of  Mr.  Locke,  on  the  Intolerant 
Spirit  of  Popery,  occa£oned  by  tiie  doflrine  of  excluiive  falvation ;  which 
expofes  the  ablurdity  of  Mr.  rldwden's  alTertion. 

*f  Neverthelefs,  it  is  worthy  to  be  obferved,  and  lamented,  that  the  moft 
violent  of  thefe  defenders  of  the  truth,  th^  oppofers  of  errors,  th^  exdaimers 
againfl  fchifm,  do  hardly  ever  let  loofe  this  their  zeal  for  God,  with  which 
they  are  fo  warmed  and  inflamed,  unlefs  where  they  have  the  civil  ma- 
giflrate  on  their  fide ;  hut  fo  foon  as  court  £ivor  has  given  them  the  better 
end  of  the  Haff,  and  they  begin  to  feel  themfelves  uie  ftronger,  then  pre- 
fently  peace  and  charity  are  to  be  laid  afide ;  otherwife,  they  are  to  be  (»* 
ligioufly  obferved.  Where  thev  have  not  the  power  to  carry  on  perfecutioo, 
and  to  become  maflers,  there  tney  defire  to  live  upon  fair  terms,  and  preacb 
up  toleration.  When  they  are  not  Itrengthened  with  the  civil  power,  tbef 
can  bear  mofl  patiently,  and  unmovediy,  the  contagion  of  idolatry,  fuper* 
itition,  and'herefy,  in  their  neighbourhood;  af  which,  on  other  oocafiona^ 
the  intorefi  of  religian  makes  Ihem  to  be  extremely  apprehenfive.  No- 
body, 
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body,  therefore,  in  (ine,  neither  fmgle  perlons,  nor  churches,  nay,  tior  6vetl 
commonwealths,  have  any  ju(l  (il!e  to  invade  the  civil  rights  and  worldly 
|roods  of  each  other,  upon  pretence  of  religion*  Thofe  that  are  of  anothef 
opinion,  would  do  well  to  confider  with  ihemfelves,  hems  fiernicious  a  seed  of 
Mse^rd  and  war,  how  fioiderful  a  /Provocation  to  endless  hatreds,  rapines,  and  slaugh-^ 
ters,  ihey  thete  by  furnish  unto  mankitid^  No  peace  and  security,  no  not  so  much  as 
mnmmfuendshtji^  can  ever  he  establisfied  or  preserved  amongst  men,  so,'lmg  as  this 
tJiimon  /irevails,  that  dominion  isfiunded  in  grace,  and  that  religion  is  to  hejirofa^ 
ZMted  ty  force  of  tf;vwj."— Lo  G  K  e  o  N  To  L  E  r  A  t  i  o  n  . 

ANTI-POPE. 

Our  readeri  may  recollect  that,  in  one  of  our  late  numbers,  we  profeflTed 
oar  intention  of  entering  into  fome  difcuf&on  on  ihe  fubjed  of  the  Iri^h 
Papifis,  with  a  view  to  Siew  the  impolicy  and  tte  danger  of  acceding  to 
the  claims  of  thofe  who  have,  recewtly^  been  fo  clamorpus  for  what  they, 
moll  abfurdly,  term  Catholic  Emancifiation,  but  what  we  (hould  rather  regard 
as  Po/iish  ascendancy.  But  our  able  correfpondent  has  anticipated  fo  many 
of  our  obfervations  and  arguments,  on  this  topic,  that  but  little  would  re- 
main for  us  to  fay.  We  (hall,  however,  refunie  the  fubjedt  ourfelves,  ui»- 
lefs  our  correfpondent,  which  we  earneftly  hope,  (hould  be  induced  to  con- 
tinue it,  and  to  diredl  his  attention  to  that  part  of  it,  which  is  couneiSled 
with  the  claims  fuccefsfuUy  urged^  fome  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Grattan,  who 
pledged  himfelf,  if  our  memory  fail  us  not,  that  no  farther  claims  would  be 
\irged,  and  that  the  Romanics  were  completely  fatisfied.  In  the  mean 
time,  we  earneRly  recommend  the  very  imporfont  fa6ls,  dated  by  our  cor« 
refpondenf,  to  the  mod  ferious  attiisntion  of  thofe  who  are  entrufled  with 
the  government  of  the  country,  as  well  as  to  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
who  have  been  the  inconliderate  advocates  of  the  Papal  claims,  and  to  the 
Protjbstant  public  at  large.  Thofe  fa6ts  are  derived  from  fuch  autho- 
rity as  leaves  not  a  (liadow  of  doubt  on  our  minds  of  their  perfe£l  aulheo* 
ticity  ;  but,  anxious  for  the  'eftablKhment  of  truth,  beyond  mod  other  con- 
iiderations,  we  challenge  a  confutation  of  all  or  of  any  of  them,  by  any  of 
the  Romilh  advocates  who  are  employed  in  this  country,  for  promoting  the 
▼iews  of  their  Church,  and  for  enforcing  the  pretentions  of  their  party.— 
They  are  damning  fact:,  and,  if  not  (hakan,  muil  be  decifive  of  the  queilioo 
atiflTue. — Editob. 

iflVDlCATIOK     OF    THE   GBVKRAL    CRARACTEIt   OP    THE    VOLUNTEERS 
OP  THE  UNITED  EMPIRE  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 
Sil,  -  ^ 

I  DID  not  receive  your  Magazine,  though  I  am  a  con(}ant  fubfcriber  to  it# 
for  the  month  of  April,  till>a  few  days  (incc,  ^otherwife  I  (liould  not 
bavc  fuflfercd  the  letter  of  your  correfpondent,  who  takes  the  (ignature  of 
3,  on  the  "  hreverence  of  A  Volunteer  Cor/is,*'  to  pafs  fo  long  unnoticed. 
jls  I  am  always  ready  to  judge  favorably  and  charitably  of  the  motives  of 
men,  where  1  think  truth  and  propriety  will  bear  me  out,  I  Qiall  willingly 
attribute  ihe  2eal  which  is  exhibited  by  your  correfpondent  to  hts  regard 
for  religion,  and  for  decorsm  and  decency  in  religious  worQiip :  but  I  mud 
,  at  the  uime  time  take  the  liberty  of  obferving  that  in  my  humble  opinipn 
he  has  not  taken  the  wifed  method  of  exhibiting  \(\s  zeal  in  that  caufe.  I 
'  am  ready  enough  to  allow  that  the  indecency  and  "  it  reverence*^  pf  a  certain 
tfLmelels  volunteer  corps^  which  he  notices  in  his  letleri  was  reprehen* 

£ble 
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4ble  in  the  highef!  degree;  but  I  think  the  mode  in  which  that  circum^ 
fiance  has  been  brought  forward  to  the  public  notice,  is,  to  fay  the  bed  of 
it,  extremely  ill-jutiged.     What  I  obje6t  to  is  that  the   whole  of  this  bulinefs 
has  been  conduced  anwtymously :  if  it  was  proper  to  bring  forward  the  cir* 
cumRance  at  all,  it  Aioold  have  been  done  in  an  open  and  manly  manner. 
The  name  of  the  ietter-^riter,  the  name  of  the  valuntetr'^orps,  and  the  name 
of  the  "  city  formerly  dil'tinguifhed  for  its  attachment  to  the  caufe  of  loyalty 
and  religion/'  arc  aJl  concealed!  If  it  were  right  to  conceal  thefe  particu- 
lars from  the  public,  it  would  alfo  have  been  right  in  my  Inimble  opinion  to 
have  concealed  the  •*  ii  reverent*'  condu6l  of  which  the  Uiter-'writer  yi^\y 
complain<;,//w»  the  public  e^e,  or  at  leaft  from  the  pubttc  at  lar^e.    I  think  it 
might  have  had  a  very  good  effe6l  if  the  circumllances  mentioned  by  your 
correfpondenl  had  been  properly  noticed  and  circulated  only  in  the  formerly 
loyal  city,  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  where  the  offence  was  given  ; 
becaufe  in  (Uch  ca!e  it  would  have  fixed   the  blame   where  it  was-juflty 
due,  namely  upon  one  particular  corps  o^  volunteers  which  had  given  fuch 
juft  public  offence.     B;it  the  mode  of  caftigation  which  your  correfpond- 
eat  has  thought  fit  to  adopt,  appears  to  me  very  likely  to  induce  thejiublicat 
large  to  think  less  favourably  of  the  aggregate  body  <f  volunteers  throughout   the 
'  united  empire  than  they  ought  to  think.     For  it  feems  hardly  poffible,  that 
an)'  other  effect  ihould  be  pfjduced  by  laying  before  the  public  inftances  of 
the  "  irreverence  of  /i  volunteer  corps,?  jn  9i  formerly  loyal  city — the   in- 
decorum of  a  fra^^f/wj  Earl  in  receiving  the  colours  frem  the  hand  of  hit 
countefs  in  a  mW\  vulgar  and  indecorous  manner ;   or  fome  few  folitarj 
inftances  of  volunteers  exercifing  during  the  hours  of  divine  fervice  on  the 
day  more  immediately  dedicated  to   the  honour  and  worftiip  of  Almighty 
God.     Thele  circum (lances  have  all  very  recently  been  detailed  in  the 
public  prints  of  the  day,  and  certainly  mufl  tend  to  fix  a  fiigma  on   the 
whole  body  of  Volunteers,  who  may  naturally  be  expeded  to  aft  in  the 
fame  improper  manner,  in   a  thoufand  inflanccs  which  have  not  beem 
fubiTiitted  to  the  public  eye. 

The  Vohijiteer  fyftem]  Mr.  Editor,  has  lately  created  very  warm  debates 
in  the  Houle  of  Commons;  its  partizans  and  adversaries  have  certainly 
puftied  their  refpcdtive^Dpinions  to  an  extreme:  on  the  one  hand,  flating 
that  the  Volunteer  force  of  the  realm   might  be  cx)nfidered  as  equal  in  diS 
cipline  to  regular  forces,  and  fuperior  to  them  in  exertion  as  being  actuated 
by  a  fenfe  of  the  great  flake  they  have  to  defend :  on  the  other  hand  it  has 
been  fa  id  that  they  arc  fokliers  only  for  a  review,  and  not  for  real  fervice, 
and  that  they  would  probably  turn  their  backs  to  the  enemy  at  the  iirft  ap- 
pearance of  Veal  diinger;  nay,  a  certain  military  chira5ter  has  thought  pro- 
per to  rile  up  in  the  lenate,  and  explicilly  declare  he  would  rather  com- 
mand a  body  of  peafants  armed  with  pitchforks,  pikes,  &c.  than  the  beft 
arnaed  and  befl  difciplined  volunteer  corps  in  the  united  kingdom.    The 
truth  in  ail' probability  lies  ib  the  middle  opinion.     No  impartial  pe)*fon 
can  for  an  inftant  believe  that/thofe  whole  habits  have  hitherto  been  con- 
verfant  oiily  with  the  calm  and  peacefal   fcenes  of  domeftic  life,  can  be 
CQual  in  order  and  di  cipline  to  thofe  whofc  buiinefs  and  profeilion .  are  the 
ufc  and  exercifeof  a.ms:  but  again,  it  may  fairly  be  fuppofed,  that  thofe 
who,  from  a  deep  fenfe  of  the  magnitude  of  the  danger  which  furroanded 
us,  have  voluntaiily  znd  patriotically  stepped  forward  to  defend  whatfoever  h 
A^ar  and  dear  to  thd  heart  of  man,  will  contend  with  tie  enerfty  rf  God  and 
goodness;  and  refid  the  firoud  and  insolent  distwber  of  the 'M)crld>s  re/tos§,  and  out 
m^t  bitter  ami  iv^hcubk  mmjf  fo  long  as  life  remains.    \  candidly  own  mv* 

felf. 
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k\£,  Mr.  Editor,  a  wa^  and  fieady  friend  of  the  voluntoar-fyftcm ;  as  I 
am  firinij  perfuaded  that  if  the  plan  had  not  been  carried  on  to  the  extent 
whith  it  now  is  we  (hould  long  li  nee  have  ceafed  to  be  a  nation ;  and 
mufl  tkerefQve  have  bent  beneath  the  iron  yoke  of  a  proud^  an  infolent, 
and  an  atheidical  foreign  ufurper.  By  rifing  up  onanimoufly^  as  though  it 
were  one  man,  in  defence  of  our  beloved  king  and  glorious  conftitution,  we 
have,  by  the  bleiling  of  Almighty  God  upon  as,  hitherto  been  able  to  {^  at 
nought  the  threats  of  wickedmen ;  and  I  liope,  by  the  protedion  of  the 
i^e  fupreme  and  all  powerful  being*  we  (hall  fiiil  be  preferved  in  fafety. 

But  to  come  to  the  point  which  is  more  immediately  the  objed  of  my  pre* 
fent  addrefs.  From  the  obfervations  I  have  myfdf  been  enid)i«l  ta  make ; 
and  from  the  intelligence  I  have  received  from  thofe  whofe  knowledge  has 
been  far  more  extended  than  my  own ;  I  am  induced  to  believe  that  the 
charges  brought  SL^inlk.a^ariuuiar  volunteer-corps«  by  your  correfpondent, 
and  againfl  other  volunteer  corps  hy  different  anonymous  (cribblers  in  tho 
various  publications  of  the  day,  are  io  tar  from  being  the  charaQer  of  the 
aggregate  body  of  volunteers  throughout  the  united  kingdom ;  that  they 
are,  on  the  contrary,  remarkable  for  their  devout  and  exemplary  attendance 
on  divine  worlhip;  for  their  attention  to  military  difcipline,  and  improve- 
ment in  the  ufe  of  arms ;  and  for  every  duty  which  i$  oecoming  in  a  chi^ 
tiam  Miir,  and  in  thofe  who  voluntarilv  c^lided  themfelves  in  the  fervice  of 
their  country,  their  king,  and  their  God.  Amongft  the  vail  bodv  of  volun* 
leers  now  in  arms  it  is  ver^  likely  foroe  ads  of  indecorum  might  oe  adduced 
againfl  fome  of  them,  but  it  is  not  furelv  becoming  in  an;^  one  to  place  thofe 
errors  in  the  mofl  glaring  light  before  the  public  eye,  neither  do  I  conceive 
it  can  po(&bly  anfwer  any  one  good  purpofe  whatfoever.  Let  us  &irly  and 
impartiaily  weigh  their  mitits  againfl  their  demerit,  and  I  am  apt  to  believe 
that  the  former  will  greatly  outweigh  the  hitter.  For  my  own  part*  as  a 
fingle  individual,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  exprefs  on  everv  proper  occafion 
that  warm  refped  whicji  I  feel  for  the  general  merit  of,  and  tnat  fincere  gra* 
titude  which  I  owe,  the  loyal  and  patriotic  volunteers  of  the  united  king* 
dom,  for  their  eminent  fervices  which  they  have  already  done,  and  are  ml 
ready  to  do  in  the  hour  of  danger,  for  my  dear  King  and  beloved  Country. 
iVmidfl  the  wreck  of  empires  and  the  ruin  of  fiates;  the  revolutions  and 
counter-revolutions  whicji  daily  happen  around  us ;  may  the  glorioas«  Iree, 
and  happy  conftitution  of  this  united  kingdom  flill  remain ;  and  may  the 
bleffin^  and  protedion  of  Almighty  power  flill  overfhadow  us  to  the  Utefl 
pollerity  and  remotefi  annals  of  time. 

I  am,  Mr.  Editor, 

Cned  St»  Michel,  Your  very  obedient  and  humUa  Servant, 

June  10,  I8O4.  THOMAS  COMBER 

N.  B,  Our  correfpondcnt  B.  tranfnitted  to  us  the  name  of  the  corpa» 
whofe  irreverence  be  fo  properly  cenfured ;  and  of  the  city  in  which  the 
circumflance  occurred.  We  did  not  then,  nor  do  wa  now,  think  it  neceflary 
to  publiih  either.— Ed  iTo  a» 


TO  OUR  RBADERS. 

The  mat  leiigUi  of  the  interefliag  obfervations  on  the  coadaA  and  prin* 
ciples  ofUie  IriAi  Fapills  has  obliged  us  to  poflpone  many  artides  of  au 
ticifm  piepased  for  this  Namber,  and  the  comrnvnicalkmi  of  favciml  Cor* 
lefyondents^  which  were  intended  for  infertion. 
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Caligula  intended  (o  invade  Britain,  but  tliat^  by  his  fkittle  head,  fudden 
Irepentance,  and  foolifli  attempts  againfl  Germany,  it  came  to  nothing.  Yet 
he  came  on  as  Bir  as  Baiavia,  where  Adminius,  the  Ton  of  Cunobeline,  being, 
for  feme  offence,  baniihed  by  his  father,  was,  with  thofe  few  that  accom- 
panied him,  by  thin  vain-glorious  Emperor,  taken  into  protedlion.  Who 
thereupon  bragged  in  his  letters  to  the  Senate,  that  the  whole  ifland  was 
yielded  to  him.  The  ifTue  of  this  his  .expedition  was,  that  he  made  his  army 
marcii  embattel'd  to  the  fea  Hiore  over  againfl  ^/-//tf/>r,, and  commanded  them 
to  gather  cockles,  tnufcles,  and  other  flieil  fifhes  into  their  hehnets,  terming 
them  the  fpoiU  of  the  conquered  ocean  ;  and,  in  memorial  of  this  exploit, 
be  built  a  high  watch-tower,  which  was  afterwards  iiained  Brittonhuis,  and 
then  returned  to  Rome,  leaving  his  enemies,  tlie  Britons  erndGerffuvis,  to  laugh 
at  Jils  flrange  folly  and  madnefs. 

Milton's  Hist,  of  Estgland,  p.  84. 


ORIGINAL  CRITICISM. 


Thoughts    on  tht    CaMniftic    and  Arminian  Controverfy.    By  G,   S. 
Fabcr,  B.  D.     Pp.  46.  8vo.  is.  Rivingtons,  London.  1804. 

THE  learned  author  of  this  pamphlet  has  given  in  liis  title-page 
the  6th  article  of  our  Church,  and  a  quotation  from  the  Bifliop 
of  Lincoln's  late  charge,  each  of  them  very  applicable  to  his  fubjeft, 
and  the  latter  fufficiently  dccifive,  we  think,  of  theprefentArontroverfy. 

He  begins  his  judicious  and  fatisfaftory  little  work  by  dating,  that 
all  extrancousr  matter  ibould  be  feparated  from  the  points  on  which 
the  controverfy  turns,  and  that  no  doctrines  (hould  be  termed  Calvi* 
niftic  but  fuch  as  belong  exclufively  to  Calvinifm  ;  that  the  Calvinift, 
in  maintaining  fome  of  the  orthodox  dodrincs  of  our  Church,  has 
no  right  to  claim  them  as  entirely  his  own  \  and  that  our  Qhurch,  in 
holding  fome  things  in  common  with  Calvinifnii  is  not  therefore  to  be 
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confidered  as  peculiarly  and  properly  Calviniftic.  '<Both  CalTi- 
nifts  and  Arminians  (he  obferves)  appeal  to  fcripture  in  juftification 
of  their  refpedive  opinions ;  but  it  18  one  .thine  to  cite  a  text^  and 
another  to  give  a  confident  interpretation  of  it."  (p.  5.)  and  he  pro^ 
ceeds  very  juftly  to  reprobate  the  pride  of  opinion,  the  pertinacity  of 
prejudice,  the  violence  of  party,,  and  the  folly  of  buiidine  up  exclu* 
five  fyftemsy  and  then  defending  them  as  the  unadulteratea  gofpel  of 
Chrift,  and  th«  only  teft  of  true  ChurchBianflxip. 

**  Thus,  (he  fays)  the  fyfiematlc  Calvinid  will  ^ery  logically  prove,  oral 
lead  feem  to  prove,  that  man  is  entirely  paffive  in  the  work  of  falvation,  in 
other  words,  that  he  is  a  mere  machine  in  the  hands  of  that  God  who  im- 
parl his  grace  only  to  thofe  whom  he  hath  purpofed  to  fave ;  while  the  (ys- 
tematic  Arminian,  if  he  pulh  his  principles  to  their  utmoft  extent^  after 
he  has  to  all  appearance  no  lefs  logically  demonilrated  from  fcriptare  that 
jnan  is  perfe£lly  a  free  agent,  will  not  eafily  avoid  demondrating  alfo  that 
lie  is  able  by  his  own  unafli^ed  flrength  to  perform  tiie  commandments  of 
God.  Both  thefe  pofitions  may  eaiily  be  maintained,  with  a  great  (hew  of 
fairnefs  and  impartiality,  by  arguments  drawn  from  i/uuJatedi  texis ;  and  it 
may  perhaps  be  a  difficult  matter  to  point  out  the  precife  link  in  the  chain 
of  reafoning  where  the  fallacy  lies ;  neverthelefs,  if  fcripture  be  attended 
Xo  as  a  wkoJi,  we  (hall  find  loniething  true  and  fomethm^  fiilfe  in  each  of 
ihem/'  (p.  7-8.)  He  then  "  proceeds  to  (hew  the  two  chains  of  reafoning, 
by  which  high  Calvinifm  and  certain  pofitions  which  even  the  higheft  C^ 
yintd  would  tremble  to  admit,  and  by  which  high  Arminianifm  and  cert^n 
podtions  which  even  the  higheft  Arminian  would  tremble  to  admit,  may  be 
refpedtvely  demonilrated,  or,  to  fpeak  more  accurately,  apltarenify  de- 
mondrated  from  fcripture.**  (p.  11.) 

This  be  has  done  in  the  mod  fatisfa£lory  maniler  by  fetting  forth 
the  dkedUy  oppoiite  conclufions  which  may  be  drawn  from  two 
fevenil  texts  of  fcripture»  if  the  argument  be  carried  to  its  utmoft 
limits. 

**  But  (he  obferves)  Calviniils  and  Arminians  will  doubtlefs  agree  in  fay- 
ing, that  I  carry  the  matter  much  further  than  I  have  any  right  to  do ; 
much  further  than  Ihey  are  prepared  to  fi;>llow  me;  and  mod  iincerely  do  I 
believe  the  truth  pf  t^eir  alfertjons.  Nevertheleb  I  wopid  afk  the,j;r^/f- 
matic  Calvinifl,  what  right  ht  has  to  flop  at  any  paUtcular  link  in  the  one 
chain,  and  the  systematic  Armenian,  what  right  ht  has  to  fiop  at  any  /or- 
ticular  link  in  tKe  other  chfon  ?  If  fyftems  tnnst  be  conftroQed,  the  condu- 
iTons  i^ter  thefe  links  are  refpedively  as  valid  as  th^  condufions  k^cte 
them.'*  (p.  17.). 

We  entirely  agree  wirit  the  learned  author  that  the  horrid  nature  of 
the  principles  which  may  by  legitimate  deduAion  be  derived  from  the 
two  fvftems  in  queftion,  when  carried  to  their  utm<^  limits,  their  in* 
confiftency  with,  and  oppofition  to,  holy  fcripture,  fufficiently  vindi* 
cate.our  articles  from  the  charge  of  fupporting  any  thing  like  this  or 
that  fyftem,  and  confirm  the  truth  of  the  Bifhop  o^  Lincoln's  obfer- 
ration,  quoted  in  the  title-page,  «<  our  Church  ji  npt  tutheran,  it  is 
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not  Calviniftic,  it  is  not  Arminian  ;  it  is  fcriptural/'    He  then  lays 
dbwn  the  following  plain  rule  for  the  confutationj^f  falfehood. 

"  Admit  no  conciufion  in  any  fyftem,  unlefs  the  conclusion  itfelf,  ai  well 
as  the  thefis  froid  which  it  is  deduced  be  explicitly  let  forth  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. This  rule  is  equivalent  to  two  very  wife  declarations  of  our  Churchy 
that  whatever  is  not  read  in  Scripture,  nor  may  be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to 
be  required  of  any  man,  that  it  (liould  be  believed  as  an  article  of  the  faith, 
or  be  thought  requifite  or  neceflary  to  falvation;  and  that  we  mud  receive 
God's  promifes  in  fnch  wife  as  they  hegeueratly  fet  forth  to  us  in  Holy 
Scripture."  (p.  19,  iO.) 

He  then  proceeds  to  compare' the  two  preceeding  chains  of  con- 
dufions,  link  by  link,  with  the  Bible,  in  order  to  (hew  the  vanity  of 
building  fyftems,  and  the  folly  of  contending  for  fuch  mere  creatures 
of  fallabbus  reafoning,  as  far  as  refpeds  foundnefs  of  doctrine.— ^ 
Other  bad  efiedts  be  defer  ibes  as  flowing  from  it. 

"  Violent  jcontentions  for  favourite  opinions  are  too  frequently  the  har- 
bingers of  that  baneof  ChriQian  meeknefs  and  charity,  open'Schifm.  Ob- 
fcure  matters  of  doubtful  difputation  acquire  an  importance  in  the  eyes  of  a 
party  man,  which  they  by  no  means  delerve.  By  long^  brooding  over  them 
in  private,  by  affociating  with  none  but  thofe  who  hold  the  lame  fentiments, 
and  hy  reading  no  works  but  thofe  which  are  written  on  one  fide  of  the 
cjueflton,  his  paifions  become  inflamed  in  proportion  as  his  judgment  is  un» 
exercifed ;  and  he  can  conlider  none  orthodox  but  thofe  who  think  pre>- 
cifely  likehimfelf)  and  who,  in  addition  to  the  formularies  of  the  Church 
of  England,  admit  all  the  peculiarities  of  AiV  fyiiem." 

Hence  the  mutual  prejudices  and  diilikes  of  the  Calvinifts  and  Ar- 
minians. 

"  Such  are  the  unhappy  difputes  of  the  prefent  day,  which  ferve  only  to 
irritate  the  minds  of  the  contending  parties,  to  grieve  all  moderate  men,  and 
to  delight  pie  advociates  for  inhdelity  and  fchtfm/'  "  Meanwhile,  that 
Venerable  branch  of  Protettant  epifcopacy,  the  eflablifhed  Church  of  En- 
gland, purfues  the  noifelefs  tenour  of  her  way,  unmoved  by  the  din  of  the- 
oio^ie  hatred,  and  unbialfed  by  the  confident  appeals  of  her  refilefs  chil- 
dren. Peace  be  within  thy  walls,  and  plenteoufnefs  within  thy  palaces  ! 
Thotthafl  chofen  the  word  of  God  for  thy  guide,  and  may  that  God  be 
thy  protedion  in  the  midftof  all  thy  troubles  \  To  the  Calvinifl  the  Church 
decfares  the  dodrine  of  nniverfal  Redemption.  To  the  Pelagian  (he 
aflferts  the  exigence  of  original  fin.  To  the  Antinomian  flie  declares 
that  good  works  are  a  sine  qud  mm  of  falvation,  though  not  the  meritorious 
caufeof  it;  and  informs  him,  thj^t,  though  Chr  ill  died  for  all,  yet  none 
iirill  be  faved  but  the  pious  only.  To  the  Latitudinarian  Ihe  avows,  tliat, 
they  are  to  be  had  accurfed  wLj  prefume  to  fay  that  every  roan  ihall  be 
faved  by  the  law  or  (isd  which  he  profefleth,  fo  that  he  be  diligent  to  frame 
his  life  according  to  that  law  and  the  light  of  nature.  And  the  Romanifl, 
ihe  teaches,  that  we  are  accounted  righteous  before  God  only  for  the  merit 
ef  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jefus  Chrill  by  faith,  and  neither  for  our  own 
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works  or  defervingx, .  nor  for  the  fupererogatory  works  of  faints.  In  fTne, 
(to  adopt  the  Bifbop  of  Lincoln's  judicious  remark,)  our  reformers  followed 
no  human  authority ;  tliey  had  recourfe  to  the  Scriptures  themselves  as  their 
fble  guide.  And  the  confequence  has  been,  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pend* that  our  articles  and  liturgy  do  not  exadly  ^orrefpbnd  with  the  fen- 
timents  of  any  of  the  eminent  reformers  upon  the  continent,  or  with  the 
'  creeds  of  any  of  the  Proteftant  Churches  there  eflablifhed.  Our  Church 
is  not  Lutheran,  it  is  not  Calviniftic,  it  is  not  Arminian ;  it  is  fcriploral.'' 
(p,4d.) 

Having,  thus  prefented  our  readers  with  an  analy (Is  of  this  judi* 
cious  and  convincing  work,  we  {hall  conclude  with  recommending  it 
to  their  perufai  and  giving  it  the  ftamp  of  our  hearty  approbattpn. 

One  fliort  difquifition^  however,  we  beg  leave  to  fubmit  to  the 
learned  author's  confideration.  At  p.  39.  he  obferves,  that  ^*  Faith 
is  declared  to  be  the  fpecial  gift  of  God,"  and  he  quotes  in  proof  of 
it  that  text  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Ephefians^  '*  By  grace  are  ye  laved, 
through  faith  ;  and  that  not  of  yourfelves ;  it  is  the  gift  of  God." 
Now  we  admit  that  faith  is  the  gift  of  God,  inafmuch  as  we  admit 
that  "  every  good  and  perfeft  gift  cometh  down  from  the  Father  of 
lights.*'  But  we  certainly  cannot  admit  the  text  here  quoted  to  be 
any  particular  proof  of  it.  *^  By  grace  ye  are  faved  through 
faith,  and  that  (x<»i  tSto)  not  of  yourfelves,  it  is  the  gift  of 
God."  The  words  (x»2  tSto)  cannot  poffibly  be  reftri£ked  to 
the  word  *^  Faith"  immediately  preceding  ;  they  muft  comprehend 
the  whble  of  the  preceding  fentence,  ^<  By  grace  ye  are  faved  through 
faith.^'  ^*  Salvation  by  grace  through  faith"  then,  is  here  declared 
**  to  be  the- gift  of  God,  and  not  to  be  of  ourfelves,  nor  df  our  works, 
left  any  man  ihould  boaft.'*  We  beg  to  refer  the  learned  author  to 
the  original,  and  we  think  he  cannot  hefitate  a  moment  to  fubfcribe 
to  the  corrednefs  of  our  interpretation.  We  have/ftated  it,  becaufe 
many  authors  befides  Mr.  F.  have  quote4  this  text  for  a  fimilar 
proof,  and  we  think  it  no  proof  at  all.  Another  reafon  with  us  for 
ftatingit  at  prefent  is,  the  controverfy  which  has  given  birth  to  thi» 
little  work.  Mr.  Overton  has  thought  proper  to  charge  the  i:!ergy  of 
the  Church  of  England,  thofe  of  them  at  leaft  whom  heconfiders  as 
his  opponents,  with  objeding  to  the  dodrine  of  ^*  Salvation  by  grace 
through  faith  in  the  ever-hleffed  Redeemer."  Now  the  foregoing 
text  of  St.  Paul  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  exprefs  in  fupport  of 
that  dodrine  ;  and  we  do  not  conceive  how  anv  man  can  be  of  the 
Church  of  England,  or  can  call  himfelf  a  Chriftian^  who  denies  it. 
We  unequivocally  avow  and  maintain  the  dodrine;  and  we  unequi- 
vocally declare  our  belief  that  no  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  En* 
gland  denies  it., 
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AS  we  wi(h  to  omit  no  opportunity  of  difplaying.  the  reformation 
which,  as  we  conceive,  has,  in  many  inflances,  taken  place 
in  Mr.  G.'s  manner  of  thinking,  we  copy,  with  plcafurc,  fome  ge- 
neral obfervations  with  which  the  ninth  chapter  of  his  book  com- 
mences. 

"  There  are,"  he  fflys  With  great  propriety  and  good  fenfe.  "  few  truths 
more  (Iriking  in  the  hiliory  of  human  affairs,  than  that  things  which  may  be 
hur.tful  and  injurious  in  one  flage  of  fociety,  had  piobably  their  period,  in  a 
different  ftage,  when  they  were  eminently  advantageous  and  salutary.  No 
s^eculatkn  can  do  hss  credit  to  the  discernment  of  its  authors,  than  that  ivhich,  exa^ 
mining  institutions  and  {iiactices  in  the  abstract ,  decides  indiscriminately  that  this  is 
good  and  universally  desirable,  while  that  is  fitted  only  to  he  the  plague  of  mankind. 
Every  thing  has  its  place ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  cauie  in- 
fluencing the  mind  of  man  in  fdclety,  however  now  perhaps  antiquated, 
in6pid,  or  poifonous,  which  was  not  at  one  period  genial  and  nouriOiing, 
reflraining  the  ferocious  and  lavage  pa(Iion<;,  or  forwarding  and  maturing 
the  fatreft  offspring  of  intelled.  Thus,  perhaps,  the  fecularized  and  de- 
generate religion  eltabfilhed  by  Conflantine  and  his  fucceffors  contributed 
to  bring  on  the  darkness  and  ignorance  of  the  middle  ages :  yet  diat  very 
religion,  a6tine  upon  the  barbarous  ufurpers  of  the  Roman  empire,  tended 
to  keep  alive  (ome  of  the  arts  of  a  more  cultivated  period,  and  to  prevent 
(he  darkness  from  becoming  univerlal  and  complete."  (p.  161.) 

The  fierling  merit  of  the  general  principle  here  laid  down,  we  are 
forry  to  obfcrve,  is  confiderably  lowered  by  the  ilUchofen  terms  with 
which  the  illuftratton  is  uibered  in.  When  Mr.  G.  talks  of  <<  the 
'  feeularixid  TiViA  degenerate  religion  eftablifhed  by  ConQantine  and  his 
.  fuccefTors,"  he  ufes  language  at  once  the  moft  improper -and  the  moft 
indiftin£t.  It  is  the  canting  whine  of  a  difcontented  difTcnter,  who, 
becaufe  his  own  opinions  are  not  eftablifhed,  delights  to  rail  at  all 
eftablifliments.  We  do  not  fay  that  this  is  Mr.  G.'s  charader :  but 
we  fay  that  he  fpeaks  as  fuch  a  charader  would  fpeak :  his  phrafeo- 
logy  too  has  as  little  claim  to  jufl:  difcri  mi  nation  and  truth  of  fa6l,  as 
it  has  to  liberality  ef  fentiment.  Whatever  the  religion  might  be 
which  was  eitablifhed  and  maintained  by  fome  of  Condantine's  fue^'^ 
cejffirs^  and  however  fecular  encouragements  might  promote  its  cor-  ^ 
ruption,  nothing  can  be  more  falfe,  unlefs  Chriftianity  itfelf  be  aa ' 
impofture,  than  that  the  religion  eflabHfhed  by  Conflantine  was  a  de* 
generate  religion.  We  are  willing,  however,  to  believe  that  the  ex-, 
preflion  was  an  unintentional  overfight.  We,  therefore,  pafs  it  with-<> 
out  farther  remarks  ;  and,  as  we  t|ike  infinitely  lefs  pleafure  in  cen«r 
fure  than  in  praife,  proceed  to  topics  which  are  more  to  our  mind. 

The  fubje£ts  of  this  Chapter  are  the  fculpture  and  painting  of  the 
14th  century  :  the  metallic  arts,  embroidery,  and  mufic.  On  each 
ff  th^fo  inu^h  ciiriou^  information  is  communicated,  and  many  im- 
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portant  refle£lions  are  made.  The  Engliib,  it  appears,  were  anciendy 
dexterous  in  the  art  of  working  cafkets  in  gold  andfilver :  nor  do  the/ 
feem  to  have  lefs  excelled  in  embroidery.  Our  readers  may  be  grati- 
fied with  a  (hort  account  of  the  celebrated  tapeftry  of  Bayeu^,  which 
was  worked  in  Elngland,  and  which  has  lately,  we  aretold>  been  cm- 
ployed  as  one  of  the  means  beft  fitted  to  encourage  Bupnaparte's  hordes 
to  invade  that  country  where  it  was  produced* 

**  It  is  a  web  of  linen,  nearly  two  feet  in  breadth,  and  242  in  length, 
embroidered  with  the  hiflory  oi  the  Norman  expedition,  from  the  embafij 
'  of  Harold  to  the  Norman  court  in  1065^  till  his  death  in  the  following  y^ar. 
The  fcenes  of  this  bufy  period  are  fucceffively  exhibited,  and  confiil  ofmanj 
hundred  figures  of  men,  horfes,  be^tds,  birds,  trees,  houfes,  caflles,  and 
churches,  with  infcriptions  over  them,  explanatory  of  their  meaning  and 
hillory.  This  woirk  is  underflood  to  have  been  performed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Matilda,  confort  to  William  I,  and  was  not  improbably  executed  by 
the  i»nds  of  £ngli(h  women,  v^hofe  fuperiority  in  performances  of  this  kind 
was  then  univerially  acknowledged.''    (Pp.164,  165.) 

No  nation  is  fo  barbarous  as  not  to  have  its  mufk.  Profane  mufio 
was  cultivated,  among  our  anceftors^  by  the  minflrels  ;  .nor  was  fa- 
cred  mufic  lefs  encouraged  and  improved  by  the  churchmcn'their  con- 
temporaries. When  Auftin,  the  monk,  and  the  companions  of  his 
miffion,  were  firft  introduced  to  Ethelbcrt,  King  of  Kent,  they  ap- 
proached him  in  proccflion,  finging  litanies ;  and  ^'  they  trufted/'  as 
our  author  fhrewdly  obferves,  <'  probably  as  much  to  the^  charms  of 
the  Roman  chant,  as  fettled  by- Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  as  to  the 
.arguments  of  the  Apoftles  and  Evangelids,  for  the  convcrfion  of  their 
idolatrous  hearers."  (p.  i8o.)  During  the  nth  century  important 
changes  were  introduced  into  the  fcicnce  of  mufic.  The  chief  of 
thefe  were  counterpoints,  of  the  method  of  tinging  in  parts ;  the  in- 
vention of  the  mufjcal  fcale  by  Guido  Aretino ;  and  that  of  the  time 
table,  or  mode  of  notation,  by  which  the^relative  length  of  each  found 
is  determined,  by  Franco  of  Cologne. 

The  character  and  refinements  of  modern  mufic  may.be  faid  to  owe 
their  origin  to  thefe  threedifcoveries.  In  commendation  of  fuch  re- 
finements much  may  jnflly  be  advanced  \  but  they  ought  not  to  make 
us  forget  the  real  and  indeftruAible  merits  of  the  ancient  mufic.  The 
mufic  of  the  dark  ages  equals  that  of  any  age  or  country  in  its  power 
over  the  paffions  :  **  Nor  has,*'  fays  Mr.  G.  "  any  lapfeof  time,  of 
progrcfs  of  improvement,  been  able  to  fupcrfede  the  favour  with 
which  mufic  of  this  ancient  and  fimple  chara£lcr  is  regarded  by  the 
mafs  of  almofl  every  nation  in  Europe."  (p.  i8r.)  The  reafon  of 
thefe  fa^s,  he  ajds,  is  obvious ;  and  he  afligns  it  in  the  following 
paffage,  of  which  ic  would  be  somewhat  diiBcult  to  decide  whethef 
it  difplays  the  greater  fhare  of  good  fqnfe,  or  of  good  tafte. 

"  In  the  ancient  mufic,  the  founds  produced  by  the  finger  or  the  ipAra- 
ment  were  fubordinate  to  the  words ;  and  every  man,  not  infatuated  with, 
the  pallion  for  muiicj  will  adnut  thai,   jiowey^r  rapluroi^  or  ijnpre0ive 
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may  be  the  accord  of /bunds,  yet  the  language  of  mufic,  takeii  feparately 
from  words^  is  loofe,  obrcure>  and  enigmtfTlcal,  rafceptible  of  various  inter- 
prelations»  and  guiding  us  with  no  fuOcient  decifion  lo  any.  When  we 
hear  a  tune  unaccompanied  with  words,  (unlefs  that  tune«  by  pafl  aflbcia-*^ 
If  on«  is  enabled  to  raife  up  in  our  minds  the-  image  or  general  purpofe  of 
certain  words).  Or  when  we  hear  a  tune»  in  which  the  luxuriance  and  mul- 
tiplicity of  malical  founds  obfcures  and  tramples  with  difdain  upon  the  ma- 
jeHic  (implicity  of  words,  our  attention  will  almofl  univerfally  be  fixed  lefs 
upon  the  pafHon  which  ouglit  to  be  communicated,  than  upon  the  (kill  of 
Uie  artid ;  v^cihall  admire  much,  and  feel  comparatively  little.  In  a  tune 
in  which  the  number  and  time  of  the  mufical  founds  are  regulated  by  tha 
Syllabi^  meafure  of  the  verfe,  there  will  be  an  awful,  or  a  iafcinating, 
fimplicity^  which  is  capable  of  powerfully  moving  the  heart.  Refined  and 
icientificai'mufic  can  delight  no  man,  but  from  aftedation,  unlefs  it  be  aided 
b^  previous  habits  or  education.  The  talte  for  it  is  confequently  an  artifi^ 
cial  tafle ;  and,  when  mofl  perfeveringl^  and  fuccefsfully  cultivated,  yet  its 
power  over  the  mind  will  never  rife  to  io  great  a  degree  of  flrengtJif  as  the 
pleafures  of  natural  tatte."  (Pp.181,   182.  J 

Chaucer  is  fuppofed  to  have  fludied  at  Cambridge.  The  evidence^ 
of  this,  however,  is  but  flight.  In  his  <*  CJourt  or  Love,"  written  ^ 
at  the  age  of  18  years,  he  defigns  hiiiifelf  "  Philogenet,  of  Catn- 
bridge.  Clerk."  Chaucer  may  have  ftudied  at  Cambridge,  and  pro- 
bably did/o ;  but  the  fa6t  cannot,  furely,  be  inferred  with  certainty 
from  a  defignation  which  is  evidently  fiditious.  Mr.  O.  here  gives 
an  interelting  fketch  of  the  rife,  amazing  profperity  for  a  time,  and 
fubfequent  decline,  of  the  two  univerfuies.  In  the  year  1209,  3000 
Members  of  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford,  exafperated  by  fome  arbitrary 
proceedings  of  King  John,  withdrew  to  Cambridge  and  other  places, 
where  they  hoped  to  purfue  their  ftudies  in  peace.  In  1357,  the 
Archbtfhop  of  Arm'agh,  in  a  difcourfe  delivered  at  Avignon  l^fore 
Innocent  VL  affirmed  that,  even  in  his  time,  Oxford  bad  contained 
30,000  Scholars  -,,  though  he  adds  that,  at  the  time  when  he  was 
ipeaking,  it  fcarceiy  contained  6000.  This  decay  he  afcribes  to  the 
prodigious  influx  of  the  Mendicant  Friars,  who  firft  obtained  permis- 
sion to  eflablifh  their  fraternities  at  Oxford  in  the  beginniAg  of  the 
13th  century,  and  foon  became  fuch  formidable  rivals  to  the  Univer* 
fity  as  to  threaten  its  total  ruin. 

Chaucer's  **  Court  of  Love"  was  firff  printed  by  Stow,  therefpec- 
table  compiler  of  the  Annals  of  England,  in  an  edition  which  he 
gave  of  the  poet's  works  in  1561.  It  confifts,  at  prefent^  of  1443 
lines,  but  mud  originally  have  conflfted  of  not  lefs  than  2000.  It  is 
particularly  examined  in  our  author's  12th  cb^pter,  which  appreciates 
veryjuftly  its  merits  and  defeds.  But,  previoufly  to  this  examina* 
tbn,  Mr.  Godwin  thinks  it  rieceiDury  to  confider  Chaucer's  claim  to 
be  confidered  as  the,  father  of  Englim  poetry.  This  he  does  in  the 
nth  chapter;  in  which  alfo  is  contained  a  mo(}  curious  difquifition  ^ 
on  the  ftate  of  poetry  in  Europe  before  the  time  of  Chaucer,  and  a 
opft  excellent  delineation  of  the  «hara£ter9  of  William  de  Lorris, 
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DsMite,  and  Petrarca.     Of  this  excellent  chapter  we  arc  forry  that  we 
can  afford  to  lay  before  our  readers  only  a  (keleton. 

By  all  who  have  traced  the  hiftory  of  our  language  Gower  has, 
hitherto,  been  fuppofed  to  have  preceded  Chaucer  as  an  Englifh  poet: 
to  have  advifed  him  to  compofe  in  his  native  tongue,  and  to  have 
fhewed  him  the  way.  But  our  author  ha?,  we  think,  demonftrably 
ibewn  that  this  prepoffefllon  in  favour  of  Gower,  however  general,  is  4 
midake.  Gower  is  commonly  thought  to  have  been  the  elder  ci  the 
two.  But  the  difference,  if  any,  could  not  have  bejen  great ;  fince 
Gower  w.is,  in  fome  degree,  an  a£^ive  man  and  a  courtier  at  the  accefr 
iion  of  Henry  IV.,  when  Chaucer  was  upwards  of  70.  The  fol- 
lowing two  lines  in  Gower's  poem  '*  De  Confeifione  Amantis,'- 

•  • 

And  grete  well  Chaucer,  whan  ye  mete. 

As  my  difcyple  and  my  poete, 

have  been  conftrued  to  import  that  Gower  modelled  the  literary  char 
raderof  Chaucer,  .^ffifting  him  with  his  advice,  and  guiding  him  by 
his  example.  The  Hues,  however,  are  fpoken,  not  by  Gower,  but  by 
Venus  ;  and,  from  the  information  of  Gower  hirafelf,  we  know  that 
the  **  Confeifio  Amantis,"  the  only  work  of  his  in  Engl;fh,  wa§ 
written  atthe  requcfl  of  Richard  II.  and  publiflied  in  1392  or  1393. 
Before  that  time  Chaucer  had  produced  all  his  great  works,  except  the 
Ca;)tcrbury  Tales.  They  were  already  in  every  one's  hands,  and 
everyone  contended  who  fhould  be  loudefl  in  their  praife ;  fo  that 
Gower  really  fecms  to  have  been  flin^ulated  to  the  culuvation  of  his 
nauve  language,  by  the  fplendid  fiiccefs  and  loud  fame  of  his  friend. 
Gower,  at  the  age  of  60  and  upwards,  learned  to  write  Englifh,  which 
Chaucer  had  written  atthe  age  of  18. 

The  remainder  of  this  eleventh  chapter  is  peculiarly  excellent.  It 
treats  of  the  poets  on  the  continent  previous  to  Chaucer ;  of  the  Ro- 
mance of  Pjoverical  languages,  which  were  feparated  bv  the  Loire; 
of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  writers  in  each  j  and  of  the  fingular 
.  inftitutions  called  Parliaments  or  Courts  of  Love,  which  made  a 
figure  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  and  in  which  the  nipeft  qucs- 
tioHL  of  gallantry  were  decided.  Thefe  courts  confifted  of  members 
of  both  fexcs,  alihough  the  ladies,  as  was  to  be  expe(5led  in  an  age 
when  they  were  looked  up  to  with  a  deference  bordering  on  adoration, 
had  cKarly  the  greateft  weight  and  pre-eminence,  Mr.  G.  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  Wijliam  de  Lorris,  (fo  called  from  the  name  of  the  place 
where  he  was  born^  a  town  in  the  Orleannpis)  the  original  author  of 
the  highly  popula:  poem  the  '^  Roman  de  la  Rofe,"  has  favoured  us 
with  a  mofl  jii(iiciouscriticifm  on  the  French  poetry  of  the  two  laft 
centnrir^.  (Pp.  22r,  222.)  The  portrait  of  Dante  is  drawn  with 
admirable  fpirit  and  truth.  We  ihall  copjr  ^  few  of  its  principal 
features. 

"  Dante  is  one  of  thofe  geniufes,  who*  in  the  whole  feries  of  human  ex« 
i(]ence,  moR  baffle  ail  calculation^  and  excite  unbounded  aftppiQimeni* 
Dai  k  as  was  the  age  in  which  he  fludied  add  ,vf rote,  un/i^ed  andfladualing 
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a^  were  the  then  half- formed  languages  of  modern  nations^  he  trampled 
jupon  thefe  difadvaiitages,  and  piefents  us  with  failles  of  imaginationj  and 
energies  ofcompofition,  which  no  pafl  age  of  hterature  has  excelled,  and  no 
future  can  ever  hope  to  excel. — Science  has  a  gradual  and  progrethve 
march ;  one  difcovery  prepares  the  way  fpr  another. — It  is  not  (b  .  in 
poetry.  There  the  mafier  gen i ales,  a  Homer,  a  Sbakerpeare,  and  a  Mi|ton, 
ftem  to  belong  to  no  age,  but  to  be  the  ppoperty  of  the  world.  They  beat 
indeed  fome  marks  oi-  the.  period  in  which,  and  the  people  amotig  whom, 
they  lived,  tome  token  of  human  weaknes  and  infirmity;  but  what  is  beft 
in  them  refembles  nothing  in  their  contemporaries,  was  prepared  by  no 
progreilion^  was  copied  by  no  future  imitation,  and  Hands  off  as  wide 
from  competition  in  all  which  came  immediately  after,  as  in  all  that  had 
gone  before  it, 

'*•  Such  a  man  was  Dante:  He  is  not  infe^ed,  in  his  immortal  pari,  with 
the  weaknefs  of  his  age.  He  does  not  march  with  the  uncertain  and  half* 
determined  llep  of  William  de  Lorris.  His  fatire  is  as  biting,  bis  iublime* 
ms  wonderful,  his  tragic  narratives  [are]  as  deep  and  diitreffing  as'any  which 
the  age  of  Pericles  or  of  Virgil  could  boait.  His  grand  poem  embraces  the 
whole  com pafs  of  human  invention.  He  has  thought  proper  to  render  it 
i\)e  receptacle  of  all  his  animofities  and  s^verfions  No  author  has  exhibited 
craft,  and  im.po*(}ure,  and  tyranny,  and  hard-heartednefs,  in  bolder  and . 
more  glowing  colours  than  Dante.  No  poet  has  (hewn  bimfelf  a  greater . 
mafier  o(  the  terfible,  of  all  which  makes  the  flefh  of  man  creep  on  his  bones, 
and  perfuades  us,  for  the  moment,  to  regard  ex i ft ence,  and  confcioulness, ' 
attd  the  condition  df  human  beings,  with  loathing  and  abhorrence.  Dante 
exhibits  powers,  of  which  we  did  not  before  know  that  the  heart  of  man 
-was  fufceptible,  and  which  teaoh  us  to  confider  our  nature  as  fomething 
greater  and  more  aflonifliing  than  weMiad  ever  been  accuAomed  to  conceive 
It.     Dante  died  feven  years  before  Chaucer  was  born."     (Pp.  223-225.) 

A  finer  paflage  than  this  will  not  eafily  be  founJ  in  any  author. 

Into  our  author's  examination  of  the  *'  Court  of  Lovc"  we  cannot 
entcir.  But  he  has  (hewn  that  the  verfification  has  great  merit,  and 
that  the  antient  appearance  of  the  pCKm  prefents  no  very  formidable 
difHculties,  except  to  thofe  whofe  poetical  refearches  have  neirer  been 
extended  beyond  Dryden  and  P9PC.  This  is  true,  indeed,  of  Chau- 
cer's works  in  general.  The  following  affertions  of  Mr.  G.  will  be 
found,  by  thofe  who  (hall  make  the  experiment,  to  be  perfectly  well 
grounded  :  ^*  All  that  repels  us,  in  the  language  of  Chaucer,  is 
merely  fuperficial  appearance  and  firft  impreffion  :  contemplate  it  only 
with  a  little  perfeverancc,  and  what  feemed  to  be  deff)riTiity  will,  in 
many  inftances,  bp  converted  into  beauty.  A  fortnight's  application 
would  be  fufficient  to  make  us  feel  ourfelves  pcrfcSly  at  home  with  this 
patriarch  of  our  poetry."  (p.  248.)  He  complains,  however,  oif  the 
wretched  form  in  which  the  greater  part  of  Chaucer's  works  now  ap- 
pear^ **  Mr,  Tyrwbitt,  indeed,"  he  fays,  **  has  taken,  much  pains, 
and,  in  many  refpcdls,  to  excellent  purpofe,  with  the  *  Canterbury 
HTales  i*  but  nothing  can  be  more  miferabic  than  the  condition  of  the 
printed  copies  of  the  reft."  (p.  245.)  It  is  certainly  very  much  to  be 
(lc|ire^  tl^at  a  CQrre£^  edition  (ho^ld  be  given  of  the  whole,  accompa- 
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nicd  With  exertions,  by  way  of  illuftration,  fimilar  to  tbofe  wbkh  btire 
of  late  years  been  fo  liberally  employed  on  Shakefpeare  and  Miltoo. 
We  would  ferioufly  recommend  it  to  our  very  able  and  ingenious  au- 
thor to  undertake  theconduding  of  fuch  an  edition.  We  are  perfefiy 
fat isiied  that,  in  the  indifpenfible  qualifications  of  difcernment,  erudi- 
tion, and  tafte,  he  is  wellquaiified  for  the  taik;  and  if  he  were  to 
iflue  propofals  for  fuch  a  publication,  we  think  that  be  could  hardly 
fail  of  fuccefs.  We  conceive  that  he  would  be  liberally  encouraged 
by  the  public,  and  aiSfted  by  many  valuable  communications  from 
thofe  whofe  ftudies  have  been  dire^ed  to  our  ancient  literature. 

This  twelfth  chapter  finifhes  with  fome  refie£ltons  on  war,  fug- 
geQed  by  the  memorable  battle  of  Crefley,  which  was  fought  in  the 
fame  year  in  which  Chaucer  wrote  the  ''  Court  of  Love."  In  thefe 
refle&ions,  Mr.  G.  appears,  in  our  eyes,  to  no  advantage.  Hefeems 
equally  afraid  to  avow  and  to  renounce  his  former  principles  on  tht 
fubjedl.  "  War/'  he  fays  "  in  the  eye  of.  a  found  moralift,  is  the 
moil  humiiiattng  altitude;  in  which  human  nature  can  exhibit  itfelf. 
A  thoufand  men  murdtred  oti  a  field,  by  other  men  to  whpm  th^y  are 
total  ftrangers,  for  a  mffjrabk  queftion  of  political  fpeculation,  by 
which,  ninety-nine  times  out  of  an  hundred,-  whichever  party  ob^ 
tains  the  vidory,  no  party  is  the  gainer,  is  a  fpetftacle  to  make  ua 
curfe  exift^pce,  and  the  human  form  [which]  we  bear."  (p.  250.) 

'Why  any  fpc(9acle  whatever  ffaould  make  us  curfe  the  human  form 
is  not eafily  conceived;  and  from  jvhat  code  of  laws  our  author  de- 
rives bis  notion  of  murder  we  cannot  conjedure.  The  truth  is,  that 
this  is  the  miferable  howl  of  that  affe£led  philanthropy,  which,  we 
hoped,  had  now  been  iSniverfaily  underftood :  which,  while  it  teaches 
us  to  legard  all  the  quarrels  of  Kings  ^whom  our  author  here,  as  in 
fome  other  places,  has  digiiified  with  the  democratical  title  of  the  jirjt 
fnagifiratij)  as  flagrant  tranfgreffions  of  the  laws  of  humanity,  can 
exult  in  the  extermination  of  millions  for  the  elevation  of  the  mob» 
and  for  the  unattainable  phantoms  called  liberty  and  equality.  Yet 
Mr.  G.  informs  us  that  **  war  may  be  neccffary,  and,  if  neceflary, 
then  juft."  .  If  fo,  he  himfelf  is,  in  our  opinion,  here  engaged  in  a 
very  unneceflary  war  ;  for  he  has,  as  far  as  we  know,  no  antagonift. 
It  is  certainly  true  that,  as  he  obferves,  "The  ftrength  of  mufcle 
and  finew^  any  more  than  the  flrength  of  intelledl  and  imagination, 
ought  not  to  be  defpifed,  and  deferves  to  be  cultivated."  But  when 
he  f<rys  that,  ^^  abflrading  from  the  moral  application  of  military 
prowefs,  it  is  on  every  fuppofition  an  energy^  and,  as  fuch,  is  worthy 
of  honour,"  (p.  251.)  he  talks  a  language  which  we  do  not  under- 
fiand.  We  thought  that  the  moral  application  of  an  energy  had  been 
the  very  circumftance  which  conftituted  the  honour  or  difhonour  of 
the  energizer ;  and  we  cannot  help  obferving  that  the  very  term 
ENERGY  might  have  been  avoided  by  our  author  without  any  breach 
of  prudence.  In  fhont,  we  fulpeA  that  thefe  refle£lions  on  war  will 
peither  conciliate  Mr.  G's  old  triends,  nor  procure  him  new  ones. 
}Ax*  G*  thinks  it  probable  that^  from  Qvxxhxii%%^  Chaucer  re- 
moved 
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moved  to  Oxford.     Lcland  fays  exprefsly,  ^'IHacas  fcholas-ditigenter 
celebravit ;"  and.mcntions  John  Somme  and  friar  Nicholas  Lynne, 
two  eminent  mathematicians,  as  the  tutors  under  Whoto  he  ftudied. 
His  poem  entituled  "  The  Bokeof  Troilus  and  Crefcide,''*  a  juvenilQ 
work,  and  compofed  before  his  connexions  with  the  court,   is  dedi« 
cated  to  Gower  and  Strode,  two  fchoUrs,  of  whom  both,  as  we  have 
reafon  to  believe,  were  educated  at  Ox.ford  ;    and  it  was  probably 
written  during  Chaucer's  refidence  there,  or  foon  after  his  quitting  it^ 
This  poem  is  avowedly  a  tranilation ;  and  there  has  arifen  fomc  en* 
quiry  concerning  the  original  author,  and  the  language  in  which  1% 
was  firft  compofed,     Chaucer  himfeif,  in  the  courfe  of  his  poem^ 
calls  the  author  LolUusy  and   the  language  Latin.     Lydgate  aflert^ 
that  the  title  of  the  original  work  was  Trophe,     Mr-  Tyrwhitt,  how- 
ever, has  attempted  to  fhcw  that  the  "  Troilus  and  Crefeidc"  is  taken 
from  the  FilofiraU  of  Boccaccio ;  though  how  Boccaccio  fbould  have 
furqiiired  the  name  of  Loliius,  and  the  Fileftrato  the  title  of  Trophe, 
he  coofefles  himfeif  unable  to  explain.     Mr.  Go^^win  here  gives  us  at 
very  good  (ketch  of  the  hiftory  and  literary  charader  of  Boccaccio^ 
;ind  combats  the  opinion  of  Mr.  fyrwhitt,  with   fuccefs  we  think, 
but  certainly  with  an  air  of  unbecoming  petulance,  which  we  are 
really  forry  to  fee  him  indulge  almoft  on  every  occafion  where  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt's  name  occurs  in  his  work.     He  fuppofes  that  Lollius  was 
an  author  to  whom,  though  his  work  has  now  perifhed,  both  Chaucer 
and  Boccaccio  were  indebted,  and  from  whom  both  the  Troilus  and 
Crefcide  of  the  former,  and  the  Filoftrato  of  the  latter,  were  equally 
tranflations.     A  flrong  confirmarion  of  hts  hypothefis  is  derived  from 
one  of  Chaucer's  mod  confiderable 'produ<^ions,  his    ^^Houfe  of 
Fame."    In  this  work  the  poet  thus  enumerates  the  auihors  who  had 
recorded  the  ftory  of  Troy :  Homer,  Dares^  Titus,  [Pidys],  Lol!ius» 
Guido  dalla  Colonna,  and  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.     Befides,   Boc-i> 
cacio  hlniiclf  alTures  us,  that  he  tranflated  his  Thefeida  from  a  Latin 
original.     What  more  likely  than  that  the  Filoflrato  cahie  from  a  iiicc 
fource  ?    Trapflation  was  deemed  an  honourable  employment  by  the 
firft  reviverg  of  lemming,  who  were  eager  to  lay  open  to  their  igno^ 
rant  countrymen  the  facred  fountains  of  knowledge,  which  had  fur 
long  been  concealed  in  oblcurity  and  negledb.     Mr.  G.9  therefore,  ift 
O^  opinion  that  Lollius  may,  with  fome  probability,  be  confidered  as 
an  atithor  of  the  12th  century,  who,  like  many  others,  was  captivated 
with  the  ^'  tale  of  Troy  divine,"  at  a  period  when  the  different  na* 
tions  of  Europe  were  feized  with  the  affe<Station  of  deducing  them<i> 
felves  from  a  Trojan  original. 

Our  author's  XV.  chapter  Contains  a  very  mafterly  anal^iis  of  the 
'*  Troilus  and  Crefeide,"  in  which  both  its  beauties  and  its  d:fe£ls 
are  pointed  out  with  impartial  difcrimination.  Yet  fome  of  his  cri- 
ticifens  are  evidently  wrong.*  *'  There  are  lines,"  he  fays,  "  intcrfper-  ' 
fed  in  the  poem,  which  are  not  naore  degraded  by  the  meannefs  of  the 
expreilibn,  than  by  the  rudenefs,  not  to  fay  the  brutality,  of  the  fen- 
tim^pt/*  Of  fl^efffae  produces  (he  fol^wmg  fpeciniffM  ;  ^<  We  mav 
•  well 
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well  be  furprized,  after  confidcring  the  delicacy  and  decorum  with 
which  Chaucer  has  (Irawn  hU  heroine,  to  find  him  polluting  the  por« 
ttalt  of  her  virgin  charader  in  the  beginning  of  the  poem  with  fo  low 
^nd  pitiful  a  joke  as  this, 

"  But  whether  that  (he  children  had  or  none, 
I  rede  it  not,  therefore  I  let  it  gone."   (p.  305.) 

But  there  is,  in  thefe  lines,  no  joke  intended.  Crefeide  Is  uni- 
formly reprefented  by  Chaucer  as^  fVidow.  \  Thus,  in  the  firft  boolr, 
when  the  ladies  of  Troy  are  going  in  proccflion  to  the  temple  of 
Minerva, 

"  Among  thefe  other  folke  >Tas  Crefeida, 
Jn  widdffw^i  hahitc  hlake,** 

Thefe  lines  are  quoted  by  Mr.  G.  himfelf.  To  them  we  fliall 
add  the  follo^^ng  charming  ftanza,  whicB  contains  the  anfwer  of 
Crefeide  to  Pandarus,  when  urged  by  him  to  join  in  a  feftival  of 
pleafure : 

'*  Eijr|i€ !  God  forbid,  quod  (lie ;  what,  be  ye  road? 

Is  that  a  wifMve^j  life,  l"o  God  you  favc  ? 

Pardie,  you  makiurae  right  fore  adrad; 

Ye  been  fo  wilde,  it  femith  as  ye  rave. 

It  fate  me  well  better,  aie  in  a  cave 

To  bide,  and  rede  on  holy  fainlis  lives : 

Let  maiJim  gon  iodaunce^  and  young  zaivcs'* 

The  fixtcerith  chapter  gives  fome  account  of  a  fequel,  or  fixth 
book,  to  Chaucer's  poem  ;  which  fequel  is  ufually  called  **Thc  Tef- 
tament  of  Crefeide,"  and  which  appears  to  have  been  written  by 
Robert  Henfyfon,  fchoolraalter  of  Dumfermline  in  Scotland,  about 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  It  has  great  merit,  but  is  de- 
ficient in  delicacy,  ?nd  refufes  to  harmonize  with  Chaucer's  produc- 
tbn.  Mr.  Godwin  then  proceeds  to  obferve  that  the  critics  and 
commentators  on  Shakespeare  feem  hardly  to  confid.er  that  great  poet 
as,  at  all,  indebted  to  Chaucer  for  his  (lory  of  ♦*  Troihis  and  Cref- 
fida  ^"  although  it  is  furely  difficult  to  conceive  that  Shakefpeare  was 
not  well  acquainted  with  fo  celebrated  a  work  of  his  illuftrious  pre* 
deceffor.  There  is  pofitive  evidence,  however,  that  with  regard  to 
this  ftory,  Shakefpeare  principally  ioilowed  Chaucer.  His  other 
fources  were  Chapman's  tranflation  of  Homer,  the  Troy  book  of 
Lydgate,  and  Caxton's  Hiftory  of  the^eflru6lion  of  Troy.  But, 
in  the  ancieots,  there  is  no  trace  6f  the  particular  ftory  of  •*Troiliis 
and  Crefeide."  It  occurs,  indeed  in  Lydgate  and  Caxton  ;  but  the 
chara(der  of  Pandarus  is  entirely  wanting,  except  a  fingle  mention 
of  hiin^  by  Lydgate,  with  an  exprefs  reference  to  Chaucer  as  bis  au- 
thority.* Our  author's  concluiton  is  therefore,  we  think,  well- 
founded,  when  he  fays  that  <<  Shakefpeare  has  t2ktn  the  ftory  of 
Chaucer  with  all  its  imperfedions  and  defeds,  and  has  copied  cbe 
fcries  of  its  incidents  wit))  his  cuftomary  fidelity."  ^p.  ^i8.)     - 

Ottf 
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Our  author  here  inftitutes  a  comparifon  between  the  merits  of 
Chaucer  and  of  SbakeCpeare  in  tHe  management  of  this  ftory  ;  and  he 
gives,  upon  the  whole,  the  preference  to  Shakefpeare.  The  grounds 
of  his  decifion  are  generally  jufl :  but  his  criticifm  is,  fometimes^ 
we  think,  equivocal.  Chaucer's  poem,  he.  fays,  *^  is  written  in  that 
ftyle  which  has  unfortunately  been  fo  long  impofed  upon  the  world  as 
dignified,  claflical,  and  chafte"  (p.  318.) ;  arid  he  afterwards  obferves 
that  ^^one  of  the  mod  formidable  adverfaries^of  true  poetry  is  an 
attribute  which  is  generally  mifcalled  dignity."  (p.  324«}  Our  au- 
thor, we  believf,  intended  to  fay  that,  in  every  poem  of  a  dramatic 
nature,  the  ftyle  (hould  be  carefully  adapted  to  the  different  characters; 
which  is  certainly  true:  but  he. has  not,  we  apprehend,  exprefTed 
himfelf  happily.  It  will  not,  we  think,  be  readily  granted  that  any 
ftyle  is  the  worfe  for  being  "  dignified^  chfflcal^  and  chaJieJ*  It  fhould, 
indeed,  be  natural,  and  vary  with  the  fpeaker,  as  well  as  with  the 
fubje£t;  but  no  man  of  good  tafte,  we  imagine,  confiders  as  excel- 
lencies the  vulgarifms,  quibbles,  and  indelicate  double  meanings  of 
Shakefpeare.  Our  author  himfelf,  indeed,  allows  that,  in  delicacy^ 
Chaucer  greatly  furpalTes  Shakefpeare.  ^'  In  Chaucer  Troiius  is  the 
pattern  of  an  honourable  lover,  choofing  rather  every  extremity,  and 
the  lofs  of  life,  than  to  divulge,  whether  in  a  diredl  or  an  indiredi 
manner,  any  thing  which  might  compromife  the  reputation  of  his 
miftrefs,  or  lay  open  her  name  as  a  topic  for  the  comments  of  the 
vulgar."  The  fentence  which  follows  refpeding  Crefefde,  we  copy 
with  unmingled  fatisfadion,  for  a  ceafon  which  our  readers  will  rea-. 
diiy  conceive.  "  Crefeide,  however  (as  Mr.  Urry  has  cbferved,) 
fhe  proves  at  laft  a  falfe  u neon ftant  whore,  yet  in  the  commencement, 
and  for  a.confiderable  time,  preferves  thofe  ingenuous  manners^  and  that 
propriety  of  condu£fy  which  are  the  bright  eft  ornament  f  of  the  female  (ha^ 
raif<r,*^  (p.  325.)  Even  Pandarus,  our  author  obferves,  is,  in  Chau- 
cer, a  friendly,  kind-hearted  man,  who,  rather  than  not  contribute  to 
the  happinefs  of  the  man  whom  he  loves,  is  content  to  overlook  the 
odium  to  which  his  proceedings  are  intitled.  Sbakef[>eare  has  de- 
praved every  one  of  thefe  charaflers. 

*'  His  Troiius"  fays  Mr.  G.,  "  thews  no  rela6tance  to  render  his  amwr  a 
fubj«d  of  notoriety  to  Ihe  whole  city ;  his  Creffida^  (for  example  in  the 
icene  with  the  Grecian  chiefs,  to  all  of  whom  fbe  is  a  total  (Iranger,) 
affumes  Ihe.manners  of  the  mod  abandoned  proflitutc ;  and  his  Pandarus 
enters  upon  his  vile  occupation,  not  from  any  venial  partiality  to  the  deltres 
of  his  friend,  but  from  the  dired  and  (imple  love  of  what  is  grofs,  impu« 
dent,  and  profligate."  (p.  326.)  . 

Mr.  G^s  feventeenth  chapter  contains  fuch  memoirs  as  can  be  col- 
lided of  Chaucer's  two  confidential  friends,  the  <'  moral  Gowcr" 
and  the  ^  philoibphical  Strode,"  to  whom  the  Troiius  and  .Crefeide  is 
inlcribed  ;  of  their  hiftory,  however,  little  is  with  certaintv  known. 

J3ut  Gower'sm^rit^/charadler  has  been  impeached,  as  deficient  bo(h 
in  gratitude  and  in  loyalty.    His  poem  ^^  De  Confeflions  Amaiui>" 

was 
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was  undertaken^  us  he  himretf  informs  us,  iA  Confpliaflce  With  the 
'order  of  Richard  II.,  who  meeting  the  poet  one  da^,  oti  the  river, 
commanded  him  to  come  mro  the  rojal  bafge  and  enjoined  him  to 
^*  boke  Tome  new  thinge/'  On  the  depofition  of  Richard  by  his 
coufin  Henry  IV.,  Gower,  fays  Mr.  Godwin  in  another  place  (Vol. 
II.  p.  543.))  **  ^^  <>n^  o^  ^^^  ^^ft  ^<)  congratulate  the  new  King  upon, 
his  unexpeded  and  ill-gotten  dignity ;  and  he  thought  [that]  he 
could  never  fufficiently  exercife  his  talent  in  encomiums,  upon  this 
great  event.'*  On  this  conduA  of  Gower,  the  writer  of  Chaucer's 
life,  prefixed  to  Urry's  edition  of  his  works,  indignantly  remarks,  that 

*'  The  rerpe6l  Chaucer  retained  for  his  former  mader  Ridiard,  and 
gratitude  for  the  favours  he  had  received  from  hiro>  kept  him  from  tram- 
pling upon  his  memory,  and  bafely  flattering  the  new  king«  as  mod  of  his 
contemporaries  did;  and  particularly  Gower,  who,  notwithflandiiig  the 
obligations  he  Iiad  to  Richard  IT.,  yet  when  old,  blind,  and  pafl  any  mypes 
of.  honour  or  advantage,  unleft  the  view  of  keeping*  what  he  enjoyed, 
bafely  infulted  the  memory  of  his  murdered  matter,  and  as  ignominiottfly 
flattered  his  murderer." 

It  is  obferved,  to  the  fame  purpofe,  by  Mr.  TyrwhiCt,  that  the 
chief  variations  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  different  copies  of  Gow- 
er's  work,  arife  from  this  circumftatice,  that  "every' thing  which 
Gower  had  faid  in  praife  of  Richard  in  the  firft  edition,  is  either  left 
out,  or  converted  to  the  ufe  of  his  fuccefTor,  in  the  fecond." 

Such  condufi  certainly  appears  to  us  difhonourable  in  the  higheft 
degree.  Yet  Mr.  G.  undertakes  to  vindicate  Gower  from  the  **  un- 
confidered  cenfures^''  as  he  calls  them,  which  have  beeti  pafled  upon 
the  poet  on  this  account ;  and  the  vindication  is,  in  our  opinion,  one 
of  the  weakeft,  as  well  as  one  of  the  mod  reprehenflble,  parts  of  the 
book;  He  begins  by  obferving  that  **  few  particulars  in  the  Engltih 
hiftory  are  involved  in  greater  obfcurity  than  the  iIu£luations  of  ^party 
during  the  reign  of  Richard.  But  the  modern  writers  upon  this 
topic"  he  adds,  *^  fpeak  with  as  much  peremptorinefs  and  confi- 
dence as  if  tiie  merits  of  the  cafe  were  completely  Wore  them.*'  ' 
(P*  341')  ^^-  G*  however  has,  in  this  cafe  at  leaft,  followed  their 
example.  If  thefe  writers  have  fuppofed  that  Gower  was  under  per- 
fonal  obligations  to  Richard,  Mr.  G.  fuppofes,  With  no  gfcaier  reafon, 
that  he  was  under  none.  The  fnm  of  them,  he  thinks  was  confioed 
to  fom--^  flattering  words,  and  a,condefcending  injundion  to  *^  boke 
fome  newe  thinge."  The  King's  conduS,  on  this  occafion,  **  has 
much  more,"  he  fays,  "the  air  of  a  trick  of  flate,*  one  of  the  arti- 
fices which  men  in  high  fhttion  often  fo  well  underfland,  for  cajotiug 
their  inferiors,  and  giving  tbemfelves  a  ibew  of  literature  and  patron* 
age,  than  any  real  generofity.  The  poet,  however,  took  it  aU  in  fe- 
lious  part,  and  gravely  fct  himfelf  to  compofis  aft  iasmenfe  work,  in 
eight  books,  and  in  more  than  30,000  verfes.  '«  What  reward,*'  liks 
our  author,  "  did  Richard  confer  upon  him  for  >tbis  unexampled 
ftretch  of  obedience?  fPie  d^mt  know  that  he  iwt^  -cwdefcuubd  tm 
rt^d  a  ftngli  verfe  of  the  30,099  which  wtu  thus  laid  at  his  fleet.*' 
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The  followiog  is' our  author's  concluding  fentencCy  which  is  cer- 
.tttnly  written  <*  with  as  much  peremptorinefi  and  confidence  as  if  the 
merits  of  the  cafe  were  completely  before  him.*'  *'  Such  was  the  vaft 
weight  of  obligation  which  the  poor  .poet  was  bound  for  ever  to  re« 
member!"  (p.  342.) 

-Of  this  vindication  it  is  obvious  to  remark,^  that,  befide  being  built 
on  gratuitous  fuppofitions,  for  the  truth  of  which  there  is  not  a  particle 
of  proofs  it  places  the  poet  in  a  point  of  view  which  no  man  of  com- 
mon fenfe  will  believe  to  be  a  juft  one.    Gower  was,  at  the  time  of  this 
interview  with  the  king,  an  old  experienced  cOurtier,  not  likely  to  be 
caught  by  a  few  fugared  words,  or  impofed  on  by  the  cajoling  artifices 
of  a  man  who  was  not  only  much  younger  than  himfelf,  but  who  feems 
to  have  had  little  artifice  about.him.    But,  ^'  perhaps,"  fays  Mr.  G.> 
*<  it  was  not  exa£lly  graceful  to  retra£l  praifes  beftowed  upon  his  n^mi* 
nal  patron,  juft  at  the  period  when  bis  power  to  reward  was  no  more." 
(p.  343.)    Not  exactly  graceful  f  Is  it  thus  that  Mr.  G.  talks 
of  the  mercenary,  time-ferving,  panegyrift  of  a  deteftabie  ufurping 
traitor  ?  But  Mr.  G.  is  willing  to  attribute  the  fcandalous  difloyalty 
of  Gower  to  his  keen  refentment,  and  virtuous  indignation,  for  the 
death  of  his  patron,  Thomas  of  Woodftock,  whom  Mr.  G.  repre- 
fcnts  ^  having  been  murdered  by  Richard.     **  Nop  can  we,"  fays  our 
author,  in  another  part  of  his  work,  (Vol.  II.  p.  543.)  **  feverely  con- 
demn his  (Gower's)  feelings  or  his  condud :  he  experienced  an  awful 
J^y^^  feeing  the  murder  of  his  great  proteAor  and  patron  fo  loon  and 
fignaUy  avenged."    8ut  how  does  Mr.  G.  know  that  Woodftock  was 
murdered  ?    when  the  king  commanded  the  governor  of  Calais  to 
bring  him  over  to  London  for  trial,  the  anfwer  was,  that  he  had  died 
of  an  apoplexy.     <*  But,''  fays  our  author,  ^  *<  it  was  afterwards  proved 
that  he  had,  by  the  king's  command,  been  forcibly  fmothered  in  his 
bed."  (Vol.  I.  p.  344.)     Proved!  Yes  it  was,  indeed^  proved^  in  the 
firft  parliament  of  Richard's  murderer.   But  Mr.  G.  is  here  rather  back- 
ward to  allow  that  Richard  was  murdered.     ''  How  King  Richard 
peri&ed  is,"  he  fays,  "  aqueftion  forever  wrapped  up  in  the  veil  ofv 
obfcuritv."  (p.  345.)     Yet  he  himfelf  (Vol.  II.  p.  551.)  records  that 
Richard  periflied  with  hunger.     **  Either,"  he  adds,  **  the  fufpicious 
and  unrelenting  ufurper,  irritated  by  the  cbnfpiracy,  (which  had  been  , 
entered  into  by  Richard's  friends  for  his  refcue)  ifliied  orders^  for  the 
deftrufiion  of  bis  rival  by  thefe  cruel  means,  or,  which  is  the  report  of 
the  contemporary  hiftorians,  and  is  fufficiently  co-incident  with  what 
we  know  of  the  difpoiiti^is  of  the  mifguided  prince,  hearing  of  this 
general  omfiacre  of  his  friends,  he  refufed  all  nourifliment,  and  vo- 
luntarily followed  them  to  the  tomb."     If  this  laft  be  the  true  ac- 
count of  Richard^^ death,,  his  memory  ought  to  be  dear  to  every 
virtuous  and  aiFe£lionate  heart.     He  doubtlefs  had  his  faults:. but 
Tuch  a  man  we  can  never  luppofeto  have  been  cruel;  and. therefore 
we  cannot  believe  that  he  M^ould  murder  bis  uncle,*  efpecially  when. 
he    was  under  no  temptation  to  do  fo;  when  he  had  completely 
crulbcd  tl^  fa£Uon  of  that  turhulenl  prince^  and  might,  with  equal 
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juftice  and  (^fdtyj  have  delivered  hinrover  to  the  legal  puoi(biiteh{'df  tiijr 
lepeaced  creafons.  But  Henry  was  a  cold-blooded,  unfeeling  tyrant^ 
equally  aduated  by  ambition  and  refentment.  He  was  certainly 
capabk  of  murdering  Richard  ;  and,  as  principle  did  not  ftand  in  his 
way,  be  mod  probably  did  fo.  As  to  the  pretended  perfiiafion  and 
deciiion  of  his  profligate  parliament,  they  muft,  on  this  occafion,-  in 
the  eye  of  every  unbiafled  mind|  evidently  go  for  nothing.  ' 

Aftc^r  this  vindication^  fuch  as  it  is,  of  the  charader  of -Go^r,  a 
vindication  of  which,  ^vhatevcr  is  not  wholly  gratuitous,  is  worfe,  our 
ingenious  biographer  defcends  (o  fome  poor  common-place  lamenta- 
tion^ on  the  capricioufne/s  of  fame. 

*'  It  \%  llius  that  reputation,  applaufe,  and  infadiy,  are  diftribuled.  We 
may -fairly  pronounce  of  Fame  that  Ihe  is  not  lels  blind  than  Love.  Sh6 
ibatters  about  her  honours  and  herdilgracewithaprofufeandundiflinguiih- 
ing  hand;  She  is  often  the  mere  echo  of  popular  and  fugitive  calamiiies, 
and  often. aggravates  them  with  her  own  rancorous  inventions.  Particu- 
larly, men  like  our  poet,  who  have  proved  themfelves  the  benefadors  of 
mankinds  frequently  encounter  the  barfbefl  treatment.  Men  who  have  ae^ 
cumulottd  knorwUrfge,  and  been  ihe  luminariei  of  their  times  t  wh»  have  laboured  ft 
the  delight  and  instruction  of  their  species,  mud  have  recorded  in  imkaishahle  wot  is 
their  benevolence,  their  off eciipnate  nature,  and  their  anxiety  for  the  cause  if  morals 
and  virtue,  mankind  seem  to  have  a  singular  satisfaction  in  regarding,  in  tkeit  per' 
sonal  transactions,  with  a  severe,  fastidious,  and  jaundiced  ^e.^*  (Pp.  34-5,  34-6.) 

With  regard  to  thefe  pathetic  complaints^  we  fliall  frmply  obferve 
that  literary  men,  as  well  as. other  men,  are  iufiiciently  prone  to 
over-rate  and  exaggerate  their  own  claims  to  praife.  Many  perfons, 
we  fufpeil,  indeed,  will  be  ready  enough  to  put,  in  this  place^  a  con- 
ftrudion  on  Mr.  G*8.  language,  which  we  do  not  fuppofe  that  he  had 
in  v-ievv.  But  the  condu£l  of  Gower^  with  regard  to  Richard,  put  an 
end  to  the  friendfhip  which  had  (ubfifted  between  him  and  Chaucet 
for  more.than  forty  years.  **  Chaucer  is  conftrued  as  throwing  out  an 
indiredl  farc^fm  againft  Gower,  ij)  theprologue  to  his  *  Man  of  Law's 
Tale;*  and  ihe  compliment  to  Chaucer  in  the  epilogue  to  Gower *s 
•  De  Confcilione  Amaniis,'  is  fuppreffed  in  fome  manufcripts  of  that 
work,  being  probably  withdrawn  by  the  hand  of  the  author."  (p.  346.] 

The  caufe  of  this  diflblution  of  friendfhip  is,  in  the  higheft  degree, 
honourable  to  Chaucer,  who  evidently  regarded  the  mean  and  dif- 
loyal  condud  of  Gower  with  abhorrence  and  contempt.  The  ufur- 
-pation  of  Henry  difclofed  to  the  rightly  formed  mind  of  Chaucer,  ,fuch 
a  want  of  viitue  in  his  former  friend,  that  he  was  determined  to  have 
no  farther  connedlion  with  him.  The  charafters  of  the  two  poets, 
and  their  conduct  on  this  occafion,  are  To  well  contrafted  by  Mr. 
Godwin,  thai  we  cannot  do  better  than  give  the  outlines  of  the  con* 
tiaft. 

•'  Chaucer  prcferved  the  moft  inviolable  filencc.  Not  one  line  has  he 
dedicated  to  this  revolution ;  not  in  one  paflage  of  his  works,  is  there  anv 
mention  of  Henry  of  Bolingbrpke.  Chaucer  had  many  motives  which 
Gower  had  QOt  to  pay  hii  devotions  to  the  new  hrdof  the  Mscauiant  [an  a^ 
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feded  phrafe].  Henry  IV.  was  the  fon  of  the  man  to  whom  he  had  been 
unrelervedly  attached  through  Vik,  and  who  had '  a^ver  ceafed  to  feed  him 
with  benefits.  We  may  believe,  from  the  pultjAde  of  verles  in  which 
Gower  has  celebrated  the  ufurper,  that  Henry  was  amt^llious  of  (he  faf- 
frage  of  (he  mufes.  N,or  was  Ihe  king  inattentive  to  the  poeft  of  hi^  family. 
Thefe  things  coniidered,  the  contrail  between  the  bebavipur  of  Chaucer 
and  Gower,  on  this  memorable  occafion,  cannot  fail  to  appear  Striking. 
Chaucer^  we  have  a  rfght^to  believe,  as  a  patriot,  anticipated. the  conle- 
quence  of  the  ufurpation  with  terror. '  He  felt  that  it  woiild  be  unworthy 
[of]  the  refpecl  [which]  be  entertained  (or  John  of  Gaunt,  one  of  whole 
moll  cheri(bed  principles  was  loyalty,  and  who,  he  was  i'lire,  would,  if  ye£ 
living,  have  been  among  the  bitterefl  cenfurers  of  the  conduct  of  his  Ion, 
to  join  the  crowd  of  adulators  drawn  together  by  the  attraction  of  a  fplendid 
crime.  He  difdained  to  proflitute  hirofelf  to  the  applaufe  of  a  bold  and 
dazzling  act,  pregnant  with  the  direA  calamities  to  his  country."  (V61.  IL 
pp.  54S— 545.) 

We  (hall,  perhaps,  be  thought  to  have  dwelt  already  too  long  on  ' 
this  incident,  although  it  is  certainly  both  intereftlng  and  iniportant. 
Yet  we  cannot  quit  the  fubjefb  without  laying  before  our  readers  the 
pathetic  wailings  of  our  tender-hearted  Author,  on  the  breach  which 
took  place  between  Chaucer  and  Gower.     They  are  as/ollows  : 

*•  Whether  Gower  were  intoxicated  with  receiving  the  royal  comnmnd 
to  *  boke  fome  newe  tliinge,'  and  afterwards  faw  the  folly  of  yielding  iu 
this  point  to  the  whifpers  of  vanity ;'  whether  he  fympathized  with  the 
ambition  sind  daring  views  of  Thomas  of  Woodllock,  or  looked  on  wkhfome 
degree  of  indifference  at  his  tragical  fate,  are  points  comparatively  of  fmall>  ' 
importance  to  the  obferver  of  imagination  and  feeling. 

'  Princes  and  Lords  may  flourish,  or  may  fade ; 
A  breath  can  make  them  as  a  breath  ha!s  made  2' 

but  that  two  men  likeGowe.r  and  Chaucer,  with  fo  many  points  of  fympa- 
thy,  with  fo  great  a  fimilarit^  of  purfuits,  both  lovers  o( learning,  both  in- 
fpired  with  taRe,  both  cultivators  and  refiners  of  their  na(ive  tongue,  at  a 
time  when  fofew  minds  exifled  congenial  with  their  own, — that  two  fuch 
men,  after  having  known  each  other  fo  intimately,  and  mutually  looked  to 
each  other  for  fellowlhip  in  amufement,  and  relief  in  adverfity,  during  fo 
long  a  period,  fhould  afterward  come  to  view  each  other  with  Cyes  of 
ellrangement,  indifference,  and  diflaile, — forcibly  imprcfles  us.with  a  tort  of 
defpondence,  with  a  feelFng  (not  merely  hoflile  to  the  empty  and  frivolous 
delufions  of  ambition ;  but)  as  if  refinement  was  nothing,  as  if  Acuities 
were  nothing,  as  if  virtue  was  nothing,  as  if  all  that  was  iweeteil,  and  all 
that  was  highefl  in  human  nature,  was  an  idle  (how,  was  pure  vanity  and 
vexation  of  ipirit."  (Vol.  I.  p.  346,  347.) 

If  in  thefe  ^efFufions  our  ingenious  author  had  not  exhibited  the 
moft  indubitable  figi^s  of  wifhing  to  be  confidered  as  in  earneid,  we 
{hauld  certainly  have  regarded  the  whole  paragraph  as  ironical :  for 
this  is  the  very  caricature  of  philanthropy.  What  were  Chaucer  and 
Gower,  that  they  (houfd  thus  be  exalted  above  kfngs  and  nations,  and 
their  differences  reprefented  as  fufficient  to  difguft  men  with  virtue, 
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and  with  life ;  as  fufficient  to  crfeate  a  blank  in  the  univcrfe  ?  Rut  we 
can  folemnly  afTure  our  ingenious  author  that  thcfe  difFerences  have 
produced  in  our  minds  very  oppofite  fcelrngs ;  for  we  think  thit, 
though  undoubtedly  in  contemplating  this  termination  of  a  long  and 
intimate  friendships  there  is  room  foe  lamentation,  he  has  altogether 
ov.erlooked  the  circumftance  which  is  really  to  be  lamented.  It  ii 
unqueftionably  a  fubje'£i  of  ferious  lamentation ^  that  fo  many  men 
(hould  be  found  like  Gowcr,  who,  while  they  are  eminently  diftin- 
guiflied  by  literary^  arc  totally  devoid  of  morale  tafte,  and  who,  while 
they  rank  high  on  account  oi  their  talents,  deferve  to  be  execrated  for 
want  of  principle.  But  if,  in  the  contemplation  of  fuch  charaders, 
we  are  apt  to  be  difgufted  with  the  world,  we  are  happily  again  con- 
foled  and  cheared  by  turning  our  thoughts  to  men  of  fterling  and 
dignified  worth  like  Chaucer;  whofe  behaviour,  on  this  occafion, 
has  furrounded  his  name  with  a  glory  fuperior  to  what  learning  or 
genius  can  beftow,  and  which,  as  long  as  moral  excellence  ihall  be 
had  in  efleem,  can  never  h6c.  Chaucer  did  what  every  good  man 
does  in  the  fame  fituation.  He  reluftantly  renounced  his  former 
friend  when  be  found  him  deftitute  of  thofe  valuable  qualities  which 
are  the  only  bafis  of  love  and  efteem  ;  when  he  found  in  him  neither 
public  nor  private  virtue ;  when  he  found  him  the  cringing,  merce- 
nary, unprincipled,  advocate  and  flatterer  of  treafon,  ufurpation,  and 
murder. . 

In  the  conclufion  of  this  XVIIth  chapter,  Mr,  G.  has,  feemingly, 
ivcll  appreciated  the  literary  chara<Sler  of  Gower,  which,  though  cer- 
tainly not  equal  to  that  of  Chaucer,  yet,  in  juftice,  Mgbt  to  be  rated 
high. 

(To  hi  continuid,) 


Remarks  on  the  Controverfy  fubftfting^  or  fuppofed  to  fuhjift^  kitivun  tht 
Arminian  and  Catuinijiic  minifters  of  the  Church  of  England:  in  a 
Jecond  Litter  to  the  Rev.  John  Overton ^  A.B.^  Author  of  "  2  be 
True  Chttfchmen  afcertained,"  By  Edward  Pearfon,  B.D.,  Redor 
of  Rempftone,  f^ottinghamOiire.  8vo.  Pp.  102.  Hatcbard. 
1802. 

THIS  fecond  letter  of  Mr.  Pearfon  to  Mr.  Overton  is  of  a  more  ge* 
neral  nature  than  the.firft,  and  contains  a  variety  of  important 
observations  relating  both  to  do^rine  and  to  difcipline.  The  author 
begins  by  exprefling  his  ftrong  difapprobation  of  the  title  of  '^  Evan- 
gelical Minifters,"  by  whiph  the  «  upftart  fefi"  of  «  True  Church- 
men" choofe  to  be  diftjnguifljed.  '*  If,  as  you  affert,"  he  fays,  *'  it 
is  the  title  under  which  you  have  been  attacked,  it  is  pretty  evident 
that  it  muft  have  been  firft  aiTumed ;  and  the  afiumption  of  a  title, 
which,  by  arrogating  fo  much  to  yourfelves,  was  dire(Jily  calculated  to 
derogate  from  the  juft  claims  of  others,  was  fufficient  to  provoke  an 
Rttadc/^  (p«  6.)  That  it  was  aflumed  w^  have  not  a  doubt  %  and 
.  ;         •  there 
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there  18)  to  make  ufe  of  Mr.  Overton's  language,  ^^  a  feeming  affefla- 
tion**  in  the  manner  in  which  he  apologlstes  for  it.  *'  It  is  that  under 
whichf  among  others,  they  are  accufed,  and  which,  in  reality,  h  in 
form  degreey  chara£ieriflic  of  them.*'  But,  aa  the  only  or  chief  diffe- 
rence between  them  and  their  opponents  confifts  in  the  former's  an- 
nexing a  Calviniftic,  while  the  latter  annex  an  Arminian,  fenfe  to 
certain  of  the  articles ;  Mr.  Pearfon  contends  that  the  terms  Arminiaa 
and  Calviniftic  are  fufficient,  as  well  as  appropriate,  terms  of  diftinc- 
tion,     "'  Befides,"  fays  he,  *'  every  term  by  which  a  party  is  diltin- 

fuiflbed,  fuppofes  another,  by  which  the  party  in  oppofiuon  to  it  is  to 
e  known.  Now,  if  one  clafs  of  minifters  of  the  Eftablifhment  is  lOs 
be  diftinguifhed  by  the  term  Evangelical  or  Go/pelf  by  what  name. 
which  (k)es  not  imply  difgrace,  (hall  the  reft  be  called?*'  "(p.  S.J 
How  could  this  learned  and  ingenious  writer  be  fo  fimpleas  ferioiifly 
to  put  fuch  a  queftion  ?  Is  it  not  the  purpofe,  open  ar^d  avowee^,  of 
Mr.  Overton's  book,  and  the  conftant  endeavour  of  the  whole  part^y^, 
to  affix  difgrace  on  the  general  body  of  the  Katfonal  Clergy,  who. 
they  not  only  infinuate,  but  cxprefsly  aflert,  do  not  preach  the  Go/pel^ 
The  wifli  is,  therefore,  vain  which  Mr.  Pearfon  entertains  that  the 
term  Evangelical  (hould  be  laid  afide.  The  *'  True  Churchmen ' 
would  as  foon  relinquifti  their  Hvings  as  fuch  a  flattering  appellatioit. 
It  fcrves  two  grand  important  purpofes,  both  of  which  they  have 
greatly  at  heart.  It  conlecratcs  therafelves  as  faints  in  the  eyesof  tj^e 
ignorant  unftable  multitude;  and  it  places  the  reft  of  the  Clergy  in  ^ 
view  the  beft  calculated  to  deprive  them  of  all  efteem  or  reverence 
from  the  people.  In  both  lights  it  cannot  fail  to  ftrike  us,as  ah  .ad- 
mirable expedient  for  promoting  the  favourite  caufe  of  Calvinifm,  of 
which  the  wild  impieties  are  thyis  difguifed  under  the  venerable  namp 
oftheGofpelof  Chrift. 

But  the  queftion  in  debatebetween  Mr.  Overton  and  his  opponents 
is  the  comparative  mem  of  an  Arminian  and  a  Calviniftic  interpret^- 
tion  of  fome  of  the  articles  of  the  Church  of  England.  •  Mr.  Overtoij, 
indeed,  has  avoided  the  def  nee  of  thofe  tenets  of  Calvinifm  which,  of 
•late  years,  have  become  peculiarly  unpopular;  and  Mr.  Pearfon  iVih- 
clined  to  give  him  credit  for  having  fairly  4nd  fully  developed  his  creeij. 
We  (bould  be  forry  to  have  many  differences  with  Mr,  rcarfon  j  bu^, 
whatever  impeachment  it  may  be  of  our  candour,  wc.cannot,i>n.tl;e 
prefent  occafion,  agree  with  him*  We  are  firmly  convinced,  and  we 
think,  we  have  proved,  that  Mr.  Overton  has  not  fairly  ind  fully  ae- 
veloped.bis  creed.  What  the  amiable  Bifhop  of  Rochefter  has /aid  * 
of  **  experiences,  fenfible  impreffions,  and  immediate  ifluminations," 
might  be  juftly  converted  into  a  general  pofition,  or,  at  leaft,  is  appli- 
cable to  many  other  parts  of  **  The  True  Churchmen  afcertained,*" 
befide  thofe  parts  in  which  thcfe  fubje&s  are  difcufled.  "J  cannot," 
fays  \m  Lord(hip,  *^  but  obferve  upon  the  cautious  and  ftudied  opfcu- 
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were.  On  the  teftimony  of  perfons  pr^fefTcdly  hoftflc  to  otir  religioiw 
edabliflimehty  it  is  evident  that  little  ftrefs  can  belaid:  and  th<.ugh 
Mr  Overton  has  frequently  appealed  to  thofc  who  were  undoubted 
friends  to  the  eftabliftiment,  he  has  generally  mifquoted,  or  mif/e- 
prefented  them.  This  our  author  (hews  to  be  eminently  the  cafe 
with  regard  to  Hooker,  whom,  on  the  dodlrine  of  juftification  by 
faith,  Mr.  Overton  very  cooly  holds  up  as  a  decided  Calvinift.  Yet 
Hooker's  fentimentson  that  fCibjed^  are  evidently  the  fame  with  thofe 
which  Mr.  Pearfon  and  ,we  maintain.  Thus,  in  his  '  Difcourfe  on 
Juftification,'  wc  find  the  following  paffages,  which  it  is  impoffible 
to  mifunderftand :  **  To  fay  ye  cannot  be  favcd  by  Chrift  without 
works,  is  to  add  things  not  only  not  excluded  but  commanded,  as  being 
in  their  place  and  in  their  kind  neceffary,  and  therefore  fubordinated 
uoto  Chrift,  by  Chrift  himfelf,  by  whom  the  web  of  falvation  is  fpun." 
Again,  "  Weourfelves  do  not  teach  Chrift  alone,  excluding  our  own 
faith  unto  juftification}  Chrift  alorie,  excluding  our  own  works  unto 
fan£tification  ;  Chrift  alone,  excluding  the  one  or  the  other,  as  un- 
neceflary  unto  falvation."  The  fame  judicious  and  found  divine^ 
When  fpeaking  more  particularly  of  the  conditions  of  the /r/?  juftifi- 
cation, fayy:  '*  Although  in  ourfclves  wc  be  altogether  finful  and  un- 
righteous, yet  even  the  man  which  is  impious  in  himfelf,  full  of  ini- 
quity, full  of  fin,  him  being  found  in  Chrift  through  faithy  and  having 
his  fin  remitted  through  repentance  \  him-God  upholdeth  with  a  gra* 
cious  eye,  putteth  away  his  fin.  by  not  imputing  it,  &c/'  It  was  a 
bold  attempt  of  Mr.  Overton  to  reprefcnt  the  Arminian  Hooker  as 
holding  the  opinions  of  his  profeCed  antagonift,  the  Calviniftic  Tra* 
vers.  But  by  what  means  does  he  accompIiQi  this  ?  By  mutilating, 
with  his  accuftomed  good  faith,  the  language  of  Hooker,  and  omit- 
tiryg  the  very  eftential  words,  *^  and  having  his  fins  remitted 
through  repentance :"  which,  efpecially  when- taken  in  connedion 
i  with  the  other  pafiages  here  quoted,  are  fufficiently  decifive  of 
Hooker's  fentiments.  For  he  evidently  held  that  of  \\\c  firji  juftifica^ 
//c«,  the  conditions  are  repentance  and  faith -y  oi  Xht  final  ju/tificatioHj 
or  falvation^  faith  and  good  works, 

Mr.  Overton,  however,  with  a  view,  as  it  fhould  feem,  to  difcredit 
this  diftin(S^ion  between  ^firft  and  a  i?;?^/ juftification,  has,  in  a  note  p: 
i8j,  introduced  a  pafiTage  from  Hooker,  as  if  it  applied  to  this  diftinc- 
tion,  while  it  really  applies  to  the  Romifli  doftrine  of  Juftification  by 
inherent  grate,  and  to  th^  pra£^ice  of  fceking  to  be  juffified  by  "  Ave 
^arias,  croflings.  Papal  falutations,  maffes,  pilgr.mages,  fafts,  &c.** 
3ut  Hooker  has  virtually  acknowledged  the  diftinilion  of  juftification 
into  firjl  and  finaL  For  fpeaking  of  the  poflibility  of  falvation  to 
thofe  who  had  lived  in  Popilb  errors,  he  fays,  "  Did  they  hold  that 
without  works  we  are  not  juftified?  Take  juftification  fo.as  it  may 
alfo  imply  fan^ification,  and  St.  Tames  doth  fay  as  much.  For,  ex- 
cept there  be  an  ambiguity  in  the  fame  term  (juftification)  St.  Pliul 
and  St.  James  docontradi^  each  the  other,  which  cannot  be.  Find- 
}ng,  tjiwfol-c,  th^t  jwfti^c^tion  i§  fpojL^n  gf  bjr  &t,  Paul,  without 
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implying  fandiiication,  when  he  proveth  that  a  man  is  juftified  by 
faith  without  works ;  finding,  likewife,  that  juftifi^ation  doth  fome- 
tiaies  imply  fanftification  alfo  with  it,  1  fuppofe  nothing  to  be  more 
found  than  to  interpret  St.  James  fpeaking,  not  In  that  fenfe,  but  in 
this.'*  This  is  really  faying  that  St.  Paul  is  fpeaking  of  the  firfl 
juflification,  or  of  entering  into  a  ftatc  of  falvation ;  and  that  St. 
James  is  fpeaking  of  t)ie  laft  juAification,  or  of  continuing  in  a  (late 
of  falvation,  and  being  finally  faved.  Yet  jyir.  Overton's  coadjutors, 
the  editors  of  the  Chriftian  Obferver,  \vho  tell  the  public,  "We 
have  compared  his  (Mr.  Overton's)  authorities  with  the  originals, 
and  examined  them  with  a  view  to  eftimate  the  dodrines  inculcated 
in  the  context,"  can  deliberately  aflert,  with  regard  to  the  fubjeft  of 
the  above-mentioned  note,  "  Mr.  Overton  fupports  his  fcniiments 
by  a  decifive  extradi  from  Hooker."  "  With  the  licence,"  fays 
our  author,  "  which  Mr.  O.  has  ufed  on  this  occafion,  I  would  un- 
deftake  to  make  Hooker,  or  any  other  author,  fupport  any  fentiment 
whatever."  (Pp.  21 — 30.) 

We  are  inclined,  with  Mr.  Pearfon,  to  believe  that,  had  the  Cal* 
viniftic  minifters  of  the  cftablifliment  been  contetu  to  enjoy  their 
opinions  in  quiet,  without  ftigmatizing  thofe  of  their  opponents  as 
contrary  both  to  the  doSrines  of  the  church,  and  to  the  truth  of  the 
gofpel,  they  had  never  experienced  any  molefbtion.  But  "  the 
followers  of  Calvin,"  as  he  juftly  obferves,  "  like  their  leader,  have 
always  had  a  ftrong  difpofition  to  intolerance,  and  they  ftill  retain  it. 
In  the  true  fpirit  of  Procruftes,  they  would  exclude  every  one  from 
communiofi  with  them,  whofe  opinions  no  not  cxadly  coincide  wirh 
their  own."  Nothing  lefs  will  fatisfy  them,  than  a  full  acknowledge-' 
mcnt  that  they  alone  are  the  genuine  fons  ot  the  Church  of  England. 
**  /^/,  then,"  exola-ms  Mr.  Overton,  **  are  the  Tkue  Church- 
men; and  Mr.  Daubeny  and  his  affociates  are  Dissenters  fn^m 
the  Church  of  England."  How  fuch  a  claim  is  to  be  reconciled  with 
the  fcccfnd  title  of  Mr.  Overton's  book,  *<  An  Apology"  or  defence, 
Mr.  Pearfon  fays  that  he  does  not  perceive.  He  thinks  that,  even  in  a 
prudential  v'ltvf^  fuch  a  claim  was  injudFcious;  and,  undoubtedly  it  is 
calculated  to  provoke  a  ftridl  and  minute  incjuiry  into  the  grounds 
on  which  it  refts.  The  Calviniftic  interpretation  of  the  articles,  he 
maintains,  has  never  received  the  fandion  of  auth(3rity,  declared  or  im^ 
plied.  Mr.  O.  has  faid  much  about  the  royal  declaration  prefixed  to 
the  articles ;  but  not  one  word  about  its  real  objcft,  which  was  to 
make  peace  between  the  Calvinifts  and  Arminians  at  the  time  of  its 
publication.  He  has  drawn  from  it,  however,  a  conclufion,  which, 
as  our  author  and  Mr.  Daubeny  obferve,  is  dir^6lly  contrary  to  what 
he  ought  to  have  drawn.  "  If,"  fays  Mr.  Pearfon,  «*  as  you  fay, 
and  as  is  undoubtedly  true,  this  declaration  was  obtairfed  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Bifhop  L?iud  and  his  affociates,  as  *  expreflrve  oi  the  doc- 
trines then  taught  in  the  Church,'  nothing  is  more  certain  than  it  is 
cxprcflive  of  Airaihianifm,  and  that  Arminianifm  was  then  tiaught 
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in  the  Church :  for  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  Bi(bop  Laud 
and  his  affociatcs  were  Arminians."  (p.  37.) 

Mr.  Pearfon  adverts  to  the  teftimony  of  MoAieim,  who  fays  that 
<<  Laud  rejeded  the  Calviniftic  do&rine  of  predeftination  pubtrcty  in 
the  year  1625^  and,  notwithftanding  the  oppofition  and  remonftrances 
of  Abbot,  fubftituted  the  Arminian  fyftcm*  in  its  place/'  The  hif- 
torian,  he  obferves/feems  here  to  fpeak  of  the  prevalence  of  Armi- 
nianifm  as  new.  Yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that,  long  before 
this  time,  the  great  body  of  the  Englifli  clergy  were  Arminians. 
Accordingly  Mo(heim  himlelf  has  told  us  that  the  Britifli  divinei 
were  fcarcely  returned  from  the  Synod  of  Dort,  when  the  king  and  ^ 
clergy  difcovered^  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  their  diflike  of  its  proceed-  ' 
ings.  This  was  about  the  year  1618,  bnly  56  years  after  the  39 
Articles  were  finally  fettled.'  Even  fo  early  as  1603,  the  tendency  of 
the  Englifh  clergy  to  Arminianlfm  was  clearly  difcovered  at  the  Hamp* 
ton  Court  conference. 

"  How  ihefe  fads/'  fays  oar  author,  "  are  to  be  brought  to  an  agreement 
with  your  airertion,  page  83»  that  '  there  were  but^Mrr  or  five  matntainert 
of  the  Anti-Calviniilic  dodrines,  during  half  a  centwy  after  the  articles  were 
ictlled,  in  the  two  Univerfities,  and  the  whole  aggregate  of  divines  in  the 
nation/  I  do  not  clearly  fee.  But  leaving  this,  is  it  at  all  credible  that  Laud, 
an  Arminian,  and  wht^n  the  greatefl  part  of  th^  Epifcopal  clergy  were  Ar- 
miniansalfo,  ihould  be  indu'drious  to  obtain  a  deciaratiwi,  by  which  aCalvi- 
niilic  interpretation  of  the  articles  was  to  be  fanclioned  by  authority." 
(Pp.  39,  40.) 

The  hA  is  that,  as  Collier  informs  *us,  *^  The  Calvintan  party 
complained  loudly  of  this  declaration.  1  hey  gave  out»"  fays  he, 
^*  that  the  defign  of  it  was  chiefly  for  the  fupprefling  orthodox  books, 
for  the  difcouraging  godly  minifters  from  preaching  the  comfortable 
dodrines  of  man's  eledion  to  eternal  happinefs,  and  for  promoting 
the  growth  of  Arminianifm/'  If,  therefore,  of  the  two,  Armi- 
nianifm  and  Calvinifm,  the  declaration  was  intended  to  countenance 
the  one  more  than  the  other,  that  one  was  clearly  underftood  at  the 
time  to  be  Arminianifm. 

It  is  known  that,  about  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  puritans^  who  always  agreed 
.with  Epi/copal  CsAy'imRs  in  doSfrim^  however  they  might  differ  from 
them  in  diJcipHniy  were  not  fatisfied  with  the  articles  thcmfelves. 
This  appears  from  the  hiftory  of  the  Lambeth  Articles,  and  of  the 
conference  of  Hampton  Court.  At  that  conference  it  was  propofed 
by  the  puritans  that,  in  the  XVIth  Article,  to  the  words  **  we  may 
depart  from  grace  given",  (hould  be  added  *'  yet  neither  totally  nor 
finally."  This  attempt  was  meant  to  eflablifh  the  doflrine  of  the 
Urfeveranci  $f  the  faints ;  a  dofirine  of  which  the  tendency  may  be 
learned  from  the  following  anecdote,  given  us  by  Dr.  Hey  rrom 
Neil.  "  When  Oliver  Cromwell  was  on  his  death-bed,  he  aftcd 
Pr.  Goodwin  whether  a  man  could  fall  from  grace  ?  to  which  the 
doctor  anfwering  iq  t^p  oiegative^  the  proteftor  replied^  Then  I  am 
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fafc  ;  for  lam  Jure  I  was  once  in  ajlait  of  grace.'*  (Hcy's  LeQures, 
vol.  III.  p.  447.)  Another  propofal  of  the  puritans  was  that  the 
I^rnbeth  Articjes  (bould  be  confidered  as  part  of  the  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England;  and,  in  the  conference  at  the  Savoy,  on  the 
reftoration,  there  was  an  evident  defire  on  the  part  of  the  Calvinifts 
of  obtaining  a  change,  if  not  in  the  Articles,at  leaft  in  the  liturgy  ^nA 
Jirvice  of  the  Church.  Whether  Calvinifls  of  the  prefent  day,  who 
are  profefTed  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  would,  if  they  had 
the  power,  cfffr6\  an  alteration  of  the  Articles  themfelv^s,  Mr.  Pear- 
fon  will  not  venture  politively  to  affirm.  We  are  clearly  of  opinion 
that  they  would.  But  we  agree  with  him  that,  without  in^^lting  the 
royal  declaration,  the  validity  and  obligation  of  which  they  fo 
itrenuoudy  urge,  they  cannot  affirm  that  the  Articles  are  exclufively 
Calviiiittic.  '      , 

As  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  the.  Lambeth  Articles,  though 
frequently  mentioned,  are  not  generally  known,'  we  (hall  gratify 
many,  we  fuppofe,  of  our  readers,  by  inferting  a  copy  of  them. 
They  may  be  found  in  Fuller's  Church  Hiftory,  and  in  Collier* 
They  were  originally  in  Latin;  but  the  following  tranflation  of 
them,  which  Mr.  Pearfon  thinks  accurate,  is  taken  from  "  A  Review 
of  the  DoBrines  of  the  Reformers^  by  Thomas  Bowman,  M.  A.,  Vicaf 
ot  Mariham,  Norfolk." 

**  1.  God  from  eternity  hath  predeflinated  certain  men  unto  life,  certaia 

men  he  hath  reprobated." 
''  2.  The  moving  or  efficient  caufe  of  predeflination  unto  life,  is  not  the 

forefight  of  faith,  or  of  perfeverance,  or  of  good  works,  or  of  any 

thing  that  if  in  the  perfon  predeilinated,  but  only  the  good  will  and 

pleafure  of  God." 
*'  3.  There  is  predetermined  a  certain  number  of  the  predeftinate,  which 

can  neither  be  augmented  nor  diminiihed.'' 
"  4.  Thofe,  who  are  not  predeflinated  to  falvation,  ((lall  be  necenkrily 

.  damned  for  their  (ins.** 
''  5.  A'true,  living,  and  jiiflifying  faith,  and  the  fpirit  of  God  jnfiifying/ 

is  not  extinguifhedy  falleth  not  away,  it  vaniflieth  not  away  in  the 

eled,  either  finally  or  totally." 
^*  6.  A  man  truly  faithful,  that  is,  fuch  an  one,  who  is  endued  with  a' 

juflifying  faith,  is  certain,  with  the  full  efaffurance  of  faith,  of  the 

remiilion  of  his  fins,  and  of  his  everlafling  falvation  by  ChrilL" 
^'  7-  Saving  grace  is  not  given,  is  not  granted,  is  not  communicated  to  all 

men,  by  which  they  may  be  faved  if  they  wifl.'* 
**  8*  No  man  can  coipe  unto  Chrift  unlefs  it  (halt  be  given  unto  him,  and 

unlefs  the  Father  Hiall  draw  him ;  and  aU  men  are  not  drawn  by 

the  Father,  that  tbey  may  come  to  the  Son." 
f*  9.  It  is  not  in,  the  will  or  power  of  every  one  to  be  faved." 

No  circumftance,  in  Quetfn  Elizabeth's  condufl,  has  imprefled  us 
with  a  more  favourable  opinion  of  the  found nefs  of  her  underfland- 
ing,  than  her  ordering,  with  indignation,  and  under  pain  of  her  high 
^iipleitfurr,  tb^fe  ^boipin^ble  Anifl^s  %o  t»e  inflantly  fupprefled.    Yet 
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thefc  arc  the  Articles  fo  highly  valued  bya  certain  "  prcfbytcr  of  the 
Church  of  England,"  that  nothing,  he  thinks,  can  rcflefl  fuch  dif- 
honour  on  a  bi (hop  of  that  church  as  the  fuppofition  that,  had  his 
lordfhip  been  then  at  Lambeth,  he  mud  have  marked  them  with  ab- 
horrence*. Our. author's  obfervations  are  here  To  excellent  that  we 
znufi  traufcribe  them, 

"  It  appears  to  me  that  this  expofilion  of  what  Calvinifra  really  is,  muft, 
in  the  mind  of  every  one  who  is  able  ^either  to  read  the  scrijitures,  or  to  dif* 
coyer  any  thing  of  the  charafler  of  the  Supreme  Being  frcm  the  contempla* 
lion  oF  his  works,  be  a  (ulhcient  refutation  of  it,  and  that  no  arguments  need 
be  employed  for  that  purpofe.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  denied  that,  from 
the  force  of  early  prejudice,  or  fome  other  caufe,  many  fenfible  and  well- 
informed  perfons  have  been  Calviniits  to  the  full  extent  of  thefe  articles. 
Mr.  Bowman,  who  feems  to  have  been  a  perfon  of  this  defcription,  has 
given  a  copy  of  the  five  Arminian  articles,  as  well  as  of  thefe  Calviniftic 
ones,  and  thus,  whether  prudently  or  not,  has  held  out  an  invitation  to  a 
comparilbn  of  the  two  j  nor  has  he,  indeed,  made  any  I'cruple  of  declaring, 
to  which  9 f  them  hegatre  the  preference.  Were  I,' Sir,  toreprefent  yoa 
and  your  friends  as  delirous,  if  not  of  having  (he  Lambeth  articles  incorpo- 
rated into  the  articles  of  the.  Church  of  England,  yet  of  having  themconfi- 
dered  as  a  fair  comment  on  the  prefent  ones,  I  fhould  not  do  fo  on  a  mere 
conjedure.  It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  by  the  ma- 
nagement of  ArchbiiliopUflier  (then  provoft  of  DubUn  College,)  who  wasa 
Calvinifl,  the  Lambeth  articles,  which  had  been  fupprefled  by  the  command 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,. and  rejeded  at  the  Hampton  Court  conference,*  were 
incorporated  into  the  articles  of  the. Church  of  Ireland.  Now,  in  Mr. 
Bowman's  work,  of  which,  with  refpefl  to  its  objedl',  and  the  general  tenor 
of  the  arguments  employed  to  enforce  it,  yours  may  not  improperly  be  con- 
fldered  as  a  re-publication,  thefe  IriQi  articles  are  recognized  as  '  fpeaking 
the  i^w^ii  of  the  Church  of  England,  and,  in  particular,  as  well  illullrating 
and  explaining  our  feventeenth  article  on  picdeftination.*  In  the  courle* 
of  the  fame  work,  Mr.  Bowman  reminds  us  that  'anarchbilhop^Laud)  was 
brought  to  the  bar,  condemned,  and  executed,  among  other  ihings,  for  in- 
troducing Arminianifm.'  This  obfervation  proves,  if  it  prove  any  thing, 
that  Calvinifm  prevailed  among  thofe  who  had  the  management  of  affairs 
at  the  period  of  that  prelate's  fall;  of  which,  indeed,  no  one  can  entertain  a 
doubt.  This  circumllance,  however,  will  not  be  admitted  as  very  favour- 
able to  the  caufe  of  Calvinifm,  when  it  is  conlidered  that  the  fame  perfons 
foon  after vvai'ds  brought  Charles  I,  to  the  block,  among  other  things,  for 
not  agreeing  to  aboliffi /T/z/jf^flfy  and  the  ufe  ofalifutgy,  (Collier,  Vol.  11. 
p.  838.)  It  is  but  juft  to  add,  with  refpefl  to  Archbllhop  Ullier,  (what  Mr. 
O\'erton  takes  care  to  conceal)  tliat  he  afterwards  renounced  his  Cal- 
viniftic  opinions.  '  Sometime  before  his  death,*  says  Collier,  (VoL  II.  p. 
868.)  '  he  changed  his  opinion  touching  the  five  point s,  came  over  to  the 
Other  fide,  and  was  reconciled  to  Bilhop  Overall's  fentiment.'  That  this  is 
matter  of  fact,  appears  from  the  figned  tefii monies  of  Dr.  Bryan  Walton, 
Mr.  Peter  Gunning,  and  Mr,  Elerbert  Thorndike.'     It  is  proper  to  add 


•  See  AntiJacobiit  Revuw,  VoL  XVI.  Pp.  40. 
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Ifb  that,  in  163  V,- the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  were  received  «s 
lole  of  the  Church  of  Irckijd.  Se^  Collier,  Vol.11,  p,  7o3.**  (Pp, 
4. — 37.) 

On  the  fubjeS  of  dlfcipline  the  remarks  of  this  found  and  wcll- 

ndrutted  churchman  are  moft  impreinve  and  moft  import-ant,  but  we 

re  under  the  neceffity  of  reporting  them  very  briefly.     He  obferves, 

hat  many  profefled  members  of  the  Church  fcem  hardly  to  conceive 

hem felves  under  any  obligation   to  obferve  her  difcipline;  and  to 

his  c\i  (regard  of  order  he  thinks  thai  Calviniftic  preachmg,  in  which, 

fcnerally   Ipeaking,  dotlrine  is  every  thing,  and  difcipline  nothing, 

\as  greatly  coiiLrhSuicd,     Yet  even   lay  men  arc  und^r  a  tacit  promife 

o  obey  the  difcipline  of  the  Church  ;  at  lead,  from  the  pofitive  in- 

[un&ionsof  Scripture>  to  **  r^bcy  ihofe  who  have  the  rule  over  us,  and 

who  watch  tor  our  fouls,"  they  are  under  a  pofitive  obligation  to  obey 

it.   With  regard  to  clergymen^  the  cafe  isv'^lill  more  evident.  They  have 

exprefsly  promifed  iuch  obedience.     It  would,  perhaps,  be  unjuftto 

fay,  that  atll  Calvinifts  are  hoftile  to  our  cftablifhed  form  of  Church 

government;  but  that  Calvinifrn  itfelf  is  fo,  the  Hiftory  of  Engbnd, 

sind  ftill  more  that  of  Scotland,  abundantly  prove.   '*  Had  it  not  been 

(or  the  Arminianifm  of  England,  there  would  be  now,  throughout  the 

united  kingdom,  no  other  than  titular  bifhops."  fp.  63.)     The  fpirit 

of  Calvinifm  has  always  been  unfriendly  to  the  ufe  ot  2i  pnjcrihed jform 

$fprayir\  with  which  Epijcopacy  feems  fo  intimately  conneftecf  that  ' 

they  will  generally  be  found  to  rife  and  fall  together.*  To  this  difin- 

clination  to  a  form  of  prayer  ^  the  peculiar  pretenfions  of  Calvinifts  to 

infpiration^  and  their  fo  far  believing  in  the  fenfible  operations  of  the 

toly  fpirit  as  to  think  that  he  fuggefls  both  the  matter  and  njanncrof 

their  public  prayers,  naturally  /ead.     Accordingly  in  the  celebrated 

conference  at  the  Savoy,  even  the  Calvinifts  who  profefled  tbemfelves 

friends  to  Epifcopacy  and  a  liturgy  gave  in  the  following  propofal : 

•'  Thdil  the  gift  of  prayer  being  one  fpecial  qualification  ior  the  mi- 

niftry,    they  defire  the  liturgy   may  not   be  fo  ftriftly  impofed  as 

totally  to  exclude  the  exerciie  of  that  faculty  in  any  part  of  public 

worlhip  :  and  that,  in  confequence  ef  this,  it  may  be  left  to  the  dif. 

crction  ofthe  minifter  to  omit  part  of  the  ftated  fervice,  as  occafion 

{hall  require."     To  this  curious  propofal,  which  wouJd  have  lender- 

cd  the- appointment  of  a  liturgy  nugatory,  the  comminTionC!^  for  the 

Church,  confitling  of  divines  as  eminent  as  any  of  whom, (he  could 

ever  boaft,  made  the  following  admirable  reply, 

^  '*  Their  propofal  touching  the  gift  of  firaytr  makes  the  liturgy,  in  effecl, 
wholly  infignificai^t.  For  what  elie  can  be  the  confequence,  if  every  mi- 
nifter may  put  in  and  leave  out  at  dilcretion  ?  As  for  ihegift,  or  rather  the 
sji'trit  of  prayer,  it  conlifts  in  the  inward  graces  of  the  holy  Ipirit,  and  not  in 
extemporary  expreifions.  Sudi  unpremeditated  elfuiions  are  only  the  effecis 
of  natural  parts,  of  a  voluble  tongue,  and  of  uncommon  ailurance.  But,  if 
there  is  any  fuch  gift  as  is  really  pretended,  thi^  extraordinstry  qualification 
inuft  be  fubjed  to  the  prophets,  and  the  order  of  the  Church.  Confidering 
^  ipifcbiefs  cog)ipg  by  iropertia^Ui  ridi^ulo^s,  Mnj  fumetime^  fedttious^ 
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f  wicked^  and  blafphemous  e^preflions,  ander  pretence  of  giving  liberfj  h 
exercifing  thepft  offrayer\  coniidering  the  honour  of  God  is  \o  highly  h 
jured,  and  religion  iufferH  fo  mocb  in  this  way ;  it  is  reafonable  thofe,  wh 
defire  fuch  an  indulgence  in  public  djevotions,  (hould  fird  give  the  Cbuid 
fecuritj  that  no  private  opinions  (hould  be  put  into  their  prayers  ;  and  Xhi, 
nothing  contrary  to  the  faith  fliould  be  uttered  before  God,  or  offered  up 
him  in  the  Church,  To  prevent  which  roifchiefs,  the  former  ages  knew 
better  way  than  forbidding  the  ufe  of  any  prayers  in  public,  exceplL 
fuch  as  were  prefcribed  by  public  authority/'  (Collier,  Vol.  XL  Pp.  871 
•81.)  .      , 

Mr.  Pearfon  fays  that  he  is  much  miftaken  if  many  CalviniL 
minifters  of  the  eftablifhment  do  not  now  wilh  for  the  liberty  whid 
was  openly  pleaded  for  at  the  Reftoration ;  and,  what  is  worfe,  if  fiMn 
of  them  do  not  exercife  it.     There  are,  he  is  told,  (and  we  khov^ 
the  fad  to  be  fo,)  Calviniftic  minifters  of  ^the  eftablimment,  who  in- 
dulge in  the  ufe  of  extemporary  prayer,  in  a  way  which  is  al^ogetberi 
inconfiftent  with  obedience  to  the  difcipline  of  the  Cborcb.     Buty^ 
fecting  afide  the  guiIc  of  difobiedience,  we  are  decidedly  of  our  autbor^s] 
^   opinion  that,  though  extemporary  prayer  in  public  may,  by  its  novdtj,  \ 
tnd  fometimes,  no  doubt,  by  its  extravagance,  more  gratify  curiofity^j 
and  pleafe  the  fancy  than  a  fet  form,  it  is  by  no  means  fo  well  fictrtf  ^ 
to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  devotion.     To  fay  the  truth  it  is  only  (audi 
even  that  not  always)  the  prayer  of  the  minifter,  and  never  of  the  i 
congregation.     But,  be  the  reafon  of  the  thing  as  it  may,  it  is  evi-  ^ 
dently  the  di^fign  of  our  Church  to  prohibit,  in  public,  the  practice  of  i 
extemporary  prayer.     Thofe  minifters,  therefore,  of  the  eftabliihment 
who  pra6lice  it,  whether  in  addition  to  the  Liturgy  or  otherwife,  are 
guilty  of  a  flagrant  breach  of  difcipline ;  and  they  farther  give  great 
occafion  to  fulpe£l  that  their  fubmiffion  to  the  ufe  of  a  Liturgy  at  all 
does  not  proceed  from  their  convidlion  of  its  utility,  but  merely  from 
its  being  prefcribed  by  an  authority  which  they  dare  not  entirely  dif- 
regard. 

Many  Calvinifts,  Mr.  Pearfon  obferves,  profcfs  a  great  regard  fbr  J 

difcipline;  and  he  read,  he  fays,  with  peculiar  fatisfa&ion,  the  fql-  i 

'  lowing  palTage  iti  Mr.  Overton's  work  :  I 

'*  The  great  body  of  thefe  divines,"  the  evangelical,  "  as  fincerely  lamest  , 
the  iri/jto  of  Dr.  Haweis,  as  \he  heterodoxy  o{  iome  other  Dodors.*'  But,  J 
••  without  inquiring/'  he  adds,  "  into  the  particular  intlances,  irv  which  Dr. 
Haweis  has  fliewn  himfeif  fchifmatical,  I  take  the  liberty  of  obfen-ing  that 
there  are  many  methods  befides  that  of  open  fchifm,  by  which  the  attack* 
ment  of  the  people  to  the  eHabliflied  difcipline  may  be  weakened,  and 
fchifm  encouraged ;  and  I  cannot  but  wifli  that  you  had  been  as  particuhr 
in  telling  us  what,  according  to  your  idea,  is  a  breach  of  difcipline,  as  yoa 
have  been  in  telling  us  what  iV  not,  A  friend  of  mine  once  observed  to  lue 
that  '  the  preaching,  which  is  called  evangelical,  may  be  confidcred  as  a  ktf 
vfoy  house  between  the  ciiurch  and  the  conventicle.  How  (ar  this  obferva- 
tion  is  well-founded,  I. (hall  not  undertake  pofitively  to  determine;  hot  if, 
in  the  preaching  of  Calviniilic  miniders,  fo  great  a  Hrefs  is  laid  on  dodrioct, 
and  particularly  on  thofe  do^^rines  by  which  Catvinifm  is  di/iinguiihed  fros 
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rminianirm,  as  Xo  inak«  difcipline  appear  of  bjjt  liule  comparalive  im- 
^rtance^  and,  (to  ufe  joar  own  expreliiop)  like  *  the  chaff  to  the  wheat/ 
is  eaiy  to  fee  that  a  way  is  gradually  opened  for  a  reparation  from  tha 
burch.'*  (Pp.  71-t73.) 

'  Nothing  is  more  common  among  the  lower  fort  of  people,  than 
ir  perfons  to  defert  their  own  parilh  church  to  attend  on  foine  neigh- 
During  minifter,  whofe  preaching  has  got  the  charader  of  being 
lore  tvangeticaL  Though  Mr.  Pearfon  does  not^  in  general,  approve 
F  fuch  condud,  yet  circumftances,  he  fays,  may  occur  in  which  it 
ould  be  (Iridly  defcrnfible.  We  have  always  regarded  fuch  condudl 
».fchifmatical  J  and  we  wifli  that  our  learned  and  candid  author  had 
ointed  out  the  particular  circumftances  which,  in  hi3opinion«  juftify 
:  for  bis  concei&on,  ilanding,  as  it  now  does,  without  any  fpecified 
mitations,  may  eafily,  we  conceive,  be  made  a  bad  ufe  of*  The  evil, 
owever,  does  not  terminate  here.  Thofe  who  have  been  accuftomed 
7  Calviniftic  preaching  in  the  Church,  and  who  have  been  perfuaded 
>  confider  fuch  preaching  exclufively  as  evangellcaly  will  rather  leave 
le  church,  and  join  the  conventicle,  than  be  deprived  of  fuch  edify- 
ig  fanaticifm.  Add  to  this  tha^  Calviniftic  minifters  are  never  flow 
jkinfinuate,  nay,  are  frequently  careful  openly  to  declare  that  their 
fejghbouring  minifters  of  Anti-Calviniftic  fentiments,  are  ^<  blind 
Bides,*'  and  **  dumb  dogs,"  who  know  nothir^g  of  the  doftrines  of 
|te  church  or  of  the  fcripcure.  They  thus  become  the  dired  pro- 
loters  of  fchifm,  and  infamoufiy  betray  the  truft  repofed  in  them, 
vfaat  elfe  is  the  tendency  of  Mr.  Overton's  arrogant  declaration : 
^Wey  then,  are  the  true  Churchmen  3  and  Mr.  Daubeny  ?.nd  bis  aflb- 
\tit%9St  Dtfeniets?'* 

*'  The  evil  of  fchifm,"  fays  this  excellent  Churchman,  "is  fo  great,  and 
be  fm  of  it  fb  heinous,  that  every  thing  which  is  likely  to  promote  it  ought 
!)  be  ^uaurded  againft  with  the  greateft  care ;  and,  perhaps,  there  never 
ras  a  time,  when  that  care  was  more  ne^^edary  than  at  prefent,  there  neviy 
ras  a  time,  when  the  duty  of  Church  Comtn union  was  lefs  underilood  in 
beory,  or  lefs  attended  to  in  pradtice.  Many  of  the  common  people,  taking 
ipon  themielves  to  judge  what  is  true  dodrineand  what  is  not,  confider  it 
i^fufficient  excufe  for  frequenting  a  conventicle,  that  *  they  hear  there  what' 
\  good/  To  break  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and  to  encourage  the  preach- 
Dg  of  thofe  who,  not  having  given  any  fecurity  fer  preachmg  true  doc- 
rine,  mty  preach  falfe,  is  confidered  as  a  very  venial  offence,  if  an  offeiicv 
It  all.  The  persw^  from  whom  they  hear  do£irines  of  which  they  approve, 
md  ihe^lace  in  which  they  hear  them,  is^  it  feems,  a  circumilance  of  but 
htle  importance.*' 

"  In  the  worftiip  of  God,"  continues  Mr.  Pearfon,  "  I  once  heard  a  fen- 
(ble  lay-man  fay,  '  place  fignifies  nothing,  fo  that  the  /teart  be  right' 
t^hen  this  maxim  is  taken  by  itfelf,  what  can  be  more  true  ?  When  it 
$  taken  in  reference  to  social  worship  among  ChriAians,  and  alleged  as  an 
nccufe  f«r  negle^ing  the  dtfcipline  eftabliQied  in  the  Church,  what  can  be 
nore  fiilfe  ?  If  individuals  are  to  determine  what  doctrines  are  to  be  taugh(, 
ind  wSo  is  to  teach  them,  vfhAi places  and  times  are  to  be  appropriated  to 
pubUc  warfliipf  and  what  rites  and  ceremonies  are  to  be  obferved  in  it,  what 
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will  fbon  become  of  Chriflianity  among  us  ?  In  the  minds  and  faearii^ 
true  believers,  indeed,  it  muft  ever  reign  as  the  guide  of  their  lives, « 
the  ground  of  their  deareA  hopes;  but«  confidered  as  a  Church,  as  a  bodvj 
men  united  in  the  fame  faith  and  woriliip,  of  which  Chi  id  is  the  head,  a 
of  which  it  can  truly  be  faid  that  '  by  joints  and  bands  having  noarilbin 
adminiftered,  and  knit  together,  it  increafeth  with  the  increase  of  God/« 
fhall  probably  look  for  it  in  vain.  Befides,  to  return  to  the  niaxim  itfelC 
it  likely  that  the  he^rt  can  be  altogether  r/^;4/,  where  there  is  a  wilful | 
gledt  of  obfervauces  which,  if  not  pref'cribcd  by  Chri(l  himfelC  are  pd 
icrihed  by  thofe  who  have  received  authority  from  Chrifl  to  dire^  the  k^ 
of  that  flock  over  which  the  Holy  Gho(l'  hath  made  t)iem  overfe< 
(Pp.  76—79.) 

Mr.  Pearfon  remarks  that,  from  the  days  of  the  early  Puritans! 
thofe  of  Whiteficld  and  Wcfley,  the  principal  fchifms  which  ba 
diftradled  our  Church  have  all  originated  from  Calvinifm.  The  H 
lowers  of  Wefl'ey  are  generally  regarded  as  Arminians  j  but  this,  M 
Pearfon  fays,  is  a  fallacy.  In  many  opinions  which  are  peculiar. 
.Calviniftic,  particularly  on  the  fubjefts  o^  jujljficaiiony  of  the  newbiA 
and  of  what  has  been  called  the  faith  of  ajfurance^  the  foliowcn  y 
both  as  cordially  agree  as  they  do  in  hoftility  to  the  difciplineof  tl 
Church.  Mr.  Pearfon  is  right,  and  has  produced  from  Weflcy  pal 
fagcs  which  arc  well  defcrving  of  notice.  •*  The  Methodifls  faa 
wandered  many  years  in  the  new  path  of  falvaiion  hy  faith  andufsrk 
before  God  {hewed  them  the  old  way  of  falvation  By  faith  enfy.**^ 
'*  My  being  born  of  God  was  an  inflantaneous  aft,  enabling  me,  froi 
that  moment,  to  be  more  than  conqueror  over  thefe  corruption 
which  before  I  was  always  a  flave  to." — "  I  felt  faith  in  Chrift,  ai 
an  affuranu  was  given  me  that  he  had  taken  away  my  (ins,  eve 
mini.**  Mr.  Pearfon,  therefore,  jufily  concludes  that,  whatever  tl 
'  followers  of  Weflcy  may  think  of  foms  of  the  Lambeth  articles,  tb^ 
would  freely  fubfcribc  to  the  fifth  and  fixth.  We  are  firmly  perfuad^ 
that  he  is  not  miftaken  when  he  adds,  *^  My  opinion  is  that,  in  doii 
fo,  they  would,  if  certain  hindrances  did  not  (land  in  the  way,  \ 
joined  by  the  far  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  thofe  who  are  chl 
raderized  by  the  term  evangelical..**  "(P.  85.) 

We  cannot  conclude  our  extracts    from   this  valuable  pamphh 
without  inferting  the  following,  which  is  of  Angular  importance* 

"  It  will  not  be  foreign  to  this  part  of  the  fu1>je61  to  obfervc  that  CaH 
niflic  preaching  encdbra^es  tlie  error,  too  prevalent  among  the  lower  orAd 
of  the  people,  of  prefcrrmg,  in  the  public  fcrvice,  tlie  Sermon  to  the  Pren 
I  would  not  deny  the  ufefulhefs  of  preaching  when  judicioufly  conduS 
nor  refute  to  it  its  due  degree  of  eftimation ;  but,  certainly,  when  the  * 
,moix  is  compared  with  the  Prayers,  it  is  of  but  inferior  importance, 
hearing  a  fermon,  we  may,  perhaps,  be  inHru^ted  in  our  duty,  or  excitedil 
its  perrortnance ;  but  in  joining  with  fincerity  in  the  prayers,  we  are  d 
tualiy  performing  a  coniiderable  branch  of  our  duty.  Now,  it  has  ii 
efcaped  the  obfcrvations  of  difcernirig  pcrfons  that,  in  (he  roiniHry  of  icd 
•  of  thofe  who  are  called  ^evangrlical  preacThers,  ther^  is  often  a  cardeiM 
4nd  hafte  in  the  reading  of  the  Liturgy,  well  adapted  to  excite  a  belief  iM 
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th6  Prayers  are  not  confidered  by  the  reader,  what  in  fa^  Ihey  are,  as  ih% 
moH  important  part  of  the  liervice,  but  m«5re!y  as  a  decent  introduclion  to 
the  Sermon  which  is  to  follow.  How  far  the  gratification  of  vanity,  and 
the  defire  of  '  preaching  tliemselves,  not  Christ  Jems  the  Lord,*  may  be  con- 
cerned in  this,  or  how  lar  it  may  arife  from  di'affedion  to  the  Prayers  them- 
felves,  I  fliall  not  prefume  to  determine ;  but  I  am  furc  that  the  thing  ilfelf 
is  of  very  pernicious  tendency."    (Pp.87 — 89.) 

Mr.  Pcarfon,  in  the  courfe  of  his  ^remarks,  has  favoured  us  with 
a  copy  of  a  moft  extraordinary  letter,  which,  as  illuftrative  of  the 
genuine  fpirit  of  cur  Evangelical  Calviniftic  Methodifts,  it  would  b«. 
altogether  unpardonable  to  withhold  from  our  readers. 

"  I  am  always  forry  to  find,"  he  fays,  addrefTmg  hlmfelf  to  Mr.  Overton, 
**  that  we  are  retrograde  in  liberality  of  thinking;  and  you.  Sir,  I  am 
afTured,  will  not  be  proud  of  an  ally  who,  -in  his  attempt  to  (hield  you  from 
my  attack,  has  manifeiled  fentiments  of  which  even  Baxter,  the  believer 
in  witchcraft,  and  the  perfecutor  of  thofa  accufcd  of  it,  would  liave  been 
afliamed."  ^ 

The  letter,  which  had  on  it  the  Letcejier  poft  mark,  was  oc^aConed 
by  Mr.  Pearfon*s  Remarks  on  Juftification,  and  was  as  follows : 

"  Rev.  Sir, 
"  Practical  infidels  would  thank  you  for  your  pubHcation  ;  but  the  peru- 
fal  of  it  produced  no  emotions  in  my  mind  but  thofe  of  grief  and  pity  : 
grief  that  Rempflone  has  fuch  a  blind  guide,  and  pity  for  you,  retkdting 
on  the  confequence  of  fuch  do6lrines  as  your's." 

*'  May  God  in  mercy  ftiew  you  the  way  of  falvation,  for  as  yet  you  ape 
atterly  a  Aranger  to  it ;  and  may  you,  before  death,  become  a  T&ua 
Churchman;  for  nvw  1  fcruple  not  to  fay  you  are  not. 

I  am.  Sir, 
Your  well-wiflier,  and  ^friend,    , 
^  Though  not  a  minister    • 

Of  the  Eftkbliihthetit." 

Mr.  Pearfoh,  ih  a  poftfcript,  fays :  <«  It  is  but  juft  to  add  that, 
when  Mr,  Overton  was  informed  of  my  having  received  the  ano- 
nymous letter  of  which  a  copy  is  given,  p.  59,  he  pronounced  the 
fending  of  it  to  be  *  a  cowardly  attempt  5*  aiTuring  fnc  ttet  •he  chter- 
taiiied  very  different  ideas  of  fuch  principles  as  mine  from  thofe  ex- 
plreiTed  in  the  anonymous  letter,'  and  that  he  viewed  that  letter  With 
as  great  difapprobation  as  I  could  do."  How  Mr.  Overton  could 
'make  fuch  a  declaration  we  are  totally  at  a  lofs  to  conceive.  To 
thofe  who  have  read  Mr.  Overton's  book,  the  fentiments  of  the  letter- 
Writer,  compared  with  hrs,  will  appear,  ^both  as  to  matter  and  expref- 
fion,  fufliciently  mild.  Is  Mr.  Overton  pra£lifed  in  the  art  of  trim- 
ming? 

While  Mr.  Pearfon's  pamphlet  was  in  the  prefs,  he  faw  the  mafterly 

Jublfcation  of  Dr.  Kipling.    It  is  a  fubjeft  of  pride  to  the  Anti- 
acobiu  Reviewers  that  Mr.  Piearfon's  judgment  with  regard  to  that 

publi- 
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l>ubIication  coincides  with  their  own.  ^<  His  trestifc,  with  retjfeO:  t» 
the  particular  point  [which]  h^  had  in  view,  ought,  in  my  opiniooy 
to  be  confidered  as  decifive,  and  to  fet  it  at  reft  for  ever.*' 


Ti*  Hijiory  $f  Canada  from  its  firjl  Dlfcoviry  ;  comprehending  an  At» 
count  of  the  original  Ejiablt/bment  of  the  Colony  of  Loutfiana.  ,  By 
George  Herriot,  Efq.  Deputy  Poftmafler-General  of  Hritifh  Ame- 
rica. Vol.  I.  8vo.  Pp.  616.   12^.  Longman  and  Sees.  1804. 

NO  regular  hiftory  of  Canada  having  been  publiihed  in  the  £ng* 
}iQi  language  Mr.  Herriot  proposed  to  fupply  the  defideratum. 
In  undertaking  Aich  a  ta(k  he  ought  to  have  coniidered  by  whom  an 
£ngli(h  hiftory  of  Canada  was  to  be  read,  and  in,  what  view  fuch  a 
hiftory  could  be  incerefling  to  £ng1i(h  readers.  Canada  af^brded  a 
fubje^  for  an  exhibition  of  favage  life,  that  might  have  been  inftruc- 
live  to  any  readers ;  but  the  work  before  us  is  chiefly  a  detail  of  evenca 
that  are  of  little  importance  to  readers  of  this  country.  It  extends 
only  to  the  year  173I9  when  Canada  continued  in  poiTeffion  of  the 
French  ;  and  our  author  informs  us  is  chiefly  compiled  from  Charle- 
voix's Hiftory  of  New  France.  It  was  natural  and  proper  for 
Chai-levoix  writing  to  Frenchmen  to  enumerate  the  various  contefts 
between  his  countrymen  and  the  Indians ;  but  an  Englifh  writer 
fliould  have  recblleded  that  Englifhmen  care  very  little  about  the 
battles  which  the  French  fought  with  the  Iroquois,  Illionois,  or  any 
'  other  favages  in  the  feventeenth  century.  To  our  countrymen  a  bif- 
tory  of  Canada  only  begins  to  be  important  when  the  country  becomes 
a  fubjedl  of  conteft  between  France  and  England.  An  introdtidory 
chapter  might  have  fufliced  for  all  the  fubjei^  of  the  whole  volume^ 
and  twenty-eight  years  more,  down  to  the  glorious  1759.  Then 
Canada  becomes  truly  interefting  to  Britons,  when  they  can  contemp- 
late Britiih  genius,  courage,  and  (kill,  eflFeding  fplendid  viAory  ;  but, 
lengthened  out  to  a  large  volume',  the  prod udion  is  very  tedious. 
Having  made  thefe  obfervations  on  the  fubje£t  we  (ball  now  proceed 
to  the  plan  and  execution.  ^ 

Our  author  deems  it  nece0ary  to  inform  us  that  America  was  dif- 
covered  by  Chriftopher  Columbus,  and  that  the  fuccefs  of  that  navi- 
gator ftimulated  adventurers  from  other  countries  to  attempt  difcove- 
ries.  Without  repeating  fuch  well  known  fa£b,  and  names,  we  go  on 
totbeaiSlual  hiftory.  Jacques  Cardier  effefied  a  fettlement  on  the 
banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  in  1534,  and  by  an  obvious  policy  joihed 
fome  tribes  of  the  natives  againft  others,  in  J  540,  a  ftronger  efta- 
bliftiment  was  made,  but  we  fee  nothing  of  the  operations,  fo  as  to 
form  any  idea  of  the  eafe  or  difiicuhy  ;  and,  confequently,  of  the  qua- 
lities that  were  exerted.  That/  defe^  is  not  totally  in  the  fubjed, 
witnefs  Robertfon's  exhibition  of  fmall  tribes  of  Indians,  long  before, 
he  comes  to  the  great  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  ^The  new  efta- 
bli(bmeAt  was  deftro\ed  by  fomc  caufe  which  has  never  been  known. 

The 
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The  civil  wars  obftru<Sted  the  attention  of  the  Fretich  from  navigation 
for  many  years.  But  the  furbon  hero  having  at  length  triumphed 
over  all  ufurpers,  tranquility  returned,  and  France  was  able  to  refume 
maritime  enterprize.  Champlain,  a  mariner,  fettled  a  colony,  in 
1608,  at  Quebeo;  concluded  alliances  with  fome  Indian  tribes,  and 
went  to  war  with  the  Iroquois,  the  chief  tribe  in  that  quarter. — 
Thefe  contefts  are  narrated  with  minute  particularity ;  but  without 
inftruftivenefs  or  intereft.  The  contentions  even  of  favagcs  may  be 
rendered  both  inftruSivc  and  interefting  by  a  wnter  who  can  e;chibit 
in  a  (Iriking  view  the  qualities  of  head  and  heart  which  they  exert : 
but  our  author's  pidures  are  not  glowing. 

After  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  the  colony  was  for  feveral  years  ne- 
gledied  ;  but  Richelieu  formed  a  plan  for  'giving  it  (lability ;  and' 
veded  the  management  Jn  the  hands  of  a  company.  This  corporation 
receiVed  feveral  letters  of  nobility  figned  by  the  king,  with  blanks  to 
be  filled  by  fuch  names,  as  the  company  (hould  think  proper,  ThU 
we  conje£iure^  but  not  from  the  hiftory  L£ARr«?,  was  the  origin  of  the 
Canadian  noblelTe :  an  order  of  men  which  Britifh  policy  has  regarded 
in  eftablifhing  a  conftitution  for  Canada.  A  fettlement  was  now 
formed  at  Montreal,  in  the  upper  part  of  that  country. 

The  fecond  book  confifts  principally  of  wars  with  the  Iroquois. 
The  narrative  of  thefe  hoftilities  continues  minute  but  uninterefting : 
fome  conferences  are  lefs  infipid,  as  they  difplay  Indian  manners : 
peace  was  at  length  concluded.  Eccleftaflics  now  attained  a  confi- 
derable  weight  in  the  new  colony ;  and  ufed  their  authority  in  the 
acquifitioi)  of  wealth  and  power  for  their  own  order,  fully  as  much  as 
in  the  diffufion  of  religion.  The  Jefuits  were  peculiarly  aflivej  and 
under  their  management  a  feminary  was  eftablifhed.  ' 

In  the  third  book  wc  find  the  company  furrendering  their  charter ; 
and  the  colony  included  in  the  jurifdidtion  of  the  Weft  India  Com- 
pany. The  fame  book  contains  an  account  of  wars  and  fortifications  \ 
alfo  of  the  converfion  of  Indian  tribes  to  Chriftianjty.  Frontenac  ar- 
rived as  governor  in  1672,  and  being  intelligent  and  inquifitive  he  was 
at  pains  to  learn  the  fituation  of  the  country  to  the  weftward  of  Ca- 
nada. From  the  converfion  of  Indian  tribes,  the  intercourfe  increafed 
between  them  and  the  Europeans,  and  miftionaries  had  a  fafe  accefs 
to  the  interior -parts.  Father  Marquette,  one  of  thefe,  learned  that 
there  was  a  very  great  river  that  had  a  fouthern  courfe.  This  he  fup- 
pofed  either  continued,  and  reached  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  or  changed 
to  a  weftern,  and  proceeded  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  He  undertook  to 
vifit  the  river,  (the  Miififfippi;)  fuccceded,  and  received  certain  infor- 
mation of  its  courfe.  La  Sale,  a  mariner,  failed  down  the  river^to  its 
mouth  in  the  Gulph  of  Mexico. 

Military  afFairs.  occupy  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  fourth  book.  A 
confiderable  portion  is  devoted  to  the  fur  trade  between  the  Indians 
and  French.  Great  difputes  arofe  between  the  governor  and  church- 
men, in  which  the  former  appears  blameable  :  various  changes  were 
dFeded  in  the  courts  of  law. 
.     NO,  LXXIV.  VOL.  xvui.  B  b  In 
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In  the  fifth  book  the  Iroquois  renewed  the  war;  and  France  being  new 
(in  1689)  engaged  in  hofiilities  with  her  chief  European  neighbour?, 
CJuld  not  fparc  a  great  body  of  troops  for  the  prptedtion  of  her  colony 
in  North  America  ;  thence  the  Indians  were  fuccefsful.  The  Eng- 
lifli  co-operated  with  them  :  and  Canada  between  the  two  enemies 
was  greatly  diftrcfled.  Frontenac  endeavoured  to  incline  the  favages 
to  peace  ;  and,  at  length,  fucceeded.  ,We  ?re  now  conduced  to  the 
operations  between  the  Frenclv  and  Englilh  in  thofe  regions  ^  butthefe 
of  courfe  are  not'new  to  the  readers  of  the  hiftory  of  their  country. 

In  the  fixth  book  we  find  the  Iroquois  again  hoftile  to  the  French  ; 
and  the  narrative  confifts  of  the  fame  kind  of  defultory  operations  as 
in  the  former  wars. 

'  The  feventh  open^  with  a  negociation  for  peace,  which  is  told  with 
great  prolixity  of  detail.  While  it  was  pending  the  Count  de  Fron- 
tenac died,  (in  1698,)  after  having  been  twenty-fix  years  governor  of 
New  France.  He  was  an  able,  brave,  difintcrcfted  man  ;  but  am- 
bitious, proud,  and  imperious.  His  fucceiTor  dc  Callieres  was  more 
conciliatory ;  and  his  appointment  facilitated  the  condufion  of  the 
treaty  with  the  Indians  ;  the  negociation  terminated  in  a  peace  tnade 
atAlontreal;  he  died  in  1703.  With  talents,  courage,  and  integ- 
rity, equal  to  his  prede^efTor,  de  Callieres  was  endowed  with  much 
more  moderation.  1  he  fu6ce/lion  war  being  now  begun,  the  Iroquois 
were  eafily  induced  to  renew  hofttlities  in  conjundion  with  the  Eng- 
lifh ;  with  thefe  the  feventh  book  is  clofed.  -The  eighth  goes  on  with 
the  fame  fubjeS  till  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  The  French  now  pro- 
ceeded with  undivided  ftrength  againft  the  Iroquois,  whom  they  com«  ' 
pletely  conquered  ;  and  here  tnds  the  account  of  Canada. 

The  ninth  book  proceeds  to  Louifiana,  the  name  given  by  the 
French  to  the  country  on  the  banks  of  the  Miiliflippi.  La  Sale  hav- 
ing, as  we  have  feen,  difcovered  the  mouth  of  that  river,  propofed  to 
find  it  ifrom  fea.  He  failed  from  France  with  that  intent  \  arrived  at 
St.  Domingo;  proceeded,  about  the  gulph,  and  afcended  a  river,  but 
found  it  was  not  the  one  he  wanted.  Making  various  other  attempts 
he' failed  in  his  enterprize. 

In.  the  tenth  Mr.  D'A^bberville  undertook  this  difcovery.  From 
St.  Domingo  he  took  a  more  eailern  courfe  than  that  in  which  La 
Sale  had  mifcarried,  and  foon  fucceeded  in  his  purpofe ;  and  having 
failed  up  the  river,  conftruded  a  fort  in  the  country  of  the  Natchez, 
the  chief  tribe  of  Louifiana. 

The  eleventh,  which  is  the  Jaft  book,  proceeds  with  fortifications, 
and  other  difpofitions  for  fecuring  the  fettlement.  Thefe  include 
civil  regulations.  Ouc  author  in  this  book  introduces  a  commercial 
and  political  account  of  Louifiana,  and  alfo  a  view  of  the  manners  of 
the  Natchez,  and  their  tranfadions  with  the  French.  They  at  firft 
pretended  great  friendship  towards  the  new  comers,  but  were  reallj 
meditating  their  deftnidion.  They  formed  a  confpiracy  for  that  pur- 
pofe, and  maiTacred  two  hundred  \  bat  they  were  flopped  lA  their 
career,  and  entirely  fub4ued. 
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As  the  French  advanced  along  the  banks  of.  the  Miffiffippi,  their 
progrefs  alarmed  other  India  tribes ;  and  among  thefe  the  Chickchee^^ 
between  whom  and  chem  a  bloody  war  commenced,  and  here  the  vo** 
lumc  clofes. 

From  this  analyfis  our  readers  will  be  able  to  form  a  judgment  of 
the  nateriah  of  the  work.  The  arrangement  is  chronological  and 
clear :  the  language  is  eafy  and  perfpicuous.  The  produftion  is  by 
no  means  deficient  in  ufeful  fa£)ss  but  requires  to  be  very  much  cur- 
tailed to  be  interefting. 


The  Synonymes  of  the  Latin  Language^  alphabetically  arranged^  with 
Critical  DiJ/ertations  upon  the  force  of  itt  Prepofitions^  both  in  a 
fimple  and  compounded  State.  By  John  Hill,  L.  L.  D,  Profeffoi^  of 
Humanity  in  the  Univcrfity,  and  Fellow  ot  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh.  Quarto.  Pp.  796.  il.  lis.  6d.  Longman  ahd  Rees, 
London;. Manners  and  Miller,  Edinburgh.     1804. 

THLS  is  a  very  elaborate  work,  on  a  fubjed  attended  with  peculiar 
difficulties.  To  apprehend,  with  accuracy,  the  liice  (hades  of 
meaning  which  diftinguiib  thofe  words  denominated  Synonymous 
is,  even  in  the  cafe  of  our  native  tongue,  no  eafy  taflc :  to  explain 
them  intelli^^ibly  and  happily  to  others  is  more  difficult  fliiJ.  To 
fucceed  in  fuch  difcuffipns  requires  not  only  the  moft  perfedl  know-* 
ledge  of  a  language,  but  fuch  delicacy  of  difcrimination,'  and  fuch 
corredtnefd  of  thinking,  as  fall  to  the  (hare  comparatively  of  but  few. 
In  all  thefe  refpccJs  the  SYNOhfYMES  Francois  of  the  Abbe  Girard 
is  deferving  of  the  higheft  praife.  It  is,  indeed,  a  work  of  fingular 
merit,  to  which  we  know  nothing,  in  any  language,  that  deferves  to 
be  compared,  and  which,  we  think,  will  hardly  ever  be  excelled. 

But  he  who  undertakes  to  explain  the  fynonymous  words  of  a  dead 
language  has  obflacles  to  encounter  of  a  aiofi  ioroaidable  kind. 

"  Quod  in  vernacul^  lingud/'  fays  another  ingcnioiJs  Frenchman,  M. 
Gardin  Duroernil,  *'  feliciter  executus  eft  Scriptor  Gallicus,  id  in  Latiiia  (i 
ientarem,  operae  pretium  efle  ipe  fadurum  exiltimavi.  Nequ«  fefellit  roeuim 
inter  et  illius  incceptum  quantum  intereifet.  Singularem  enim  Clariflimi 
viri  per/picactam  nonparum  adjuvitnativi  fennonis,  quotidiana  ef  coinnioda 
trackitio,  vivos  appellandi  copja,  et  crebrae  cum  dodiiiioiis  et  acuttlSmis 
viris  de  verborura,  fenfu  difceptationes.  Mihi  vero,  praeter  quam  quod  af| 
ilia  fagacitate  longe  abfum,  baud  ita  iamiliaris  et  obvia  fuit  in  linguii  veteri 
verborum  proprietas,  et  muUiplex  locutionum  ufus.  Mortuos  interroganti 
non  refpondenl  manes  diibilanti  non  licuit  cum  Livii  et  Ciceronis  sequalilas 
confabulari.  At  ifta,*\continues  the  fame  learned  writer,  *'  me  non  deter- 
ruit  operis  difficultas.  Spirat  adhucin  egregiis  anliquorum  luct^brationibus 
ipforum  m^tis,  quae  pene  tota  in  legenhum  et  afTjdue  meditantium  animo^ 
transfunditur.  Occulta  non  femper  fugiunt  in^eRigantem.  Simtlia  vii 
£aliunt  ab  omni  parte  comparant«m,  Meque  adeo  pauca  fuperfunt  Latmcv- 
ri^m  (cripta,  ut  non  fatis  ampla  fuppetat  confeiendi  inter  fe,  et  oppeaeiidt 
materia,  nee  poffit  obfcuris  quidquam  alicunde  lucis  afferri.     Verum  qui 
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plurimum  in  hike  videat,  cum  non  modo,  perfpicacrni,  fed  eliam  in  anti- 
quorum  lediope  fic  opportei  efle  verfatum^  ut  opttmi  cujufquc  Scriptoris 
ingenium  penitus  quali  combiberit^  et  ad  verborum  omnium  vim  et  colloca- 
iLonem  attenderit."  ' 

Whether  even  the  moft  accomplifhed  modern  fcholars  have  thus 
thoroughly  imbibed  the  fpirlc  of  the  ancient  languages,  may,  we  think, 
be  very  rcafonably  doubted^    The  lover  of  claiTical  learning,  it  is  true,         I 
is,  by  no  means,  deflitute  of  much  valuable  afliftance  for  afcertaioing        | 
the  precife  import  of  terms.     In  the  Latin  language,  the  great  Roman 
orator  and  philofopher  himfelf,  than  whom  no  man  ever  more  tho-        1 
roughly  underftood  his  native  tongue,  has  left,  on  this  fubjeft,  a  great 
variety  of  obfervations,  of  which  the  utility  cannot  be  too  highly 
prized.     Many  mafterly  notices  of  the  fame  kind  are  communicated 
by  Varro,  Qumflilian,  and  Seneca.     From  Afcopius  Pedianus,  No- 
nius Marcel ius,  Feftus,  Donatud,  and  Servius,  abundant  information        ^ 
of  this  nature  n^ay  be  derived  ;  nor  ought  other  names  of  a  later  date 
to  be  paiTed  in  filence.     By  the  ardent  admirer  of  claflical  literature 
thofe  of  Ifidere  of  Seville,  Scioppius,  Vavaflcur,   Sealiger,  Henry 
Stevens,  Gefner,  and  others,  will  never  be  mentioned  but  with  grati- 
tude and  refpeS.     Such  writers  have  been  called  *'  the  pioneers  of 
literature ;"  and  many  have  zffcStcd  to  fpeak  of  them  with  contempt. 
This  defpicable  pedantry  (for  of  pedantry  there  are  various  and  even 
oppofite  kinds)  owes  no  fmall  part  of  its  reputation  to  the  peevilh  and 
fplenetic  petulance^  of  Pope,  who,  having  failed  moft  egregioufly  in 
attempting  to  fettle  the  text  of  Shake fpeare,  (an  undertaking  for  which      1 
he  had  no  qualifications,)  declared  open  war  againft  all  verbal  critics      ^ 
and  criticifm.     His  authority  was  high,  and,  on  many  accounts,  de- 
ferved  to  be  fo.     It  was,  therefore,  eagerly  laid  hold  of  by  thofe  who 
thought  that  the  moft  effedual  way  to  fereen  their  own  ignorance  of 
ancient  learning  was  to  depreciate  the  ftudies  of  men  who  had  labour- 
ed, with  indefatigable  application,  and  with  aftonifliing'  fuccefs,  to 
explain  the  lefs  obvious  elegancies  of  the  languages  in  which  that 
learning  is  contained.  ». 

But  however  frequently  we  may  be  entertained  by  eloquent  decla- 
mations on  the  dulnefs  and  drynefs  of  verbal  criticifm,  we  may  lay  it  j 
down  as  univerfally  true,  that  the  authors  of  thefe  declamations  are 
either  dcrftitute  of  folid  fenfe  and  of  corred  tafte,  or  that,  funk  in 
habits  of  confirmed  idlenefs,  they  want  the  courage  to  encounter  fuch 
difHcult^es  as  muft  be  furmounted  in  order  to  acquire  a* competent 
acquaintance  with  the  precious  remains  of  the  ancient  claflics.  No 
maxim  was  ever  better  founded  than  that  of  Lord  Coke :  *'  Nomina 
fi  nefcis,  perit  cognitiq  rerum.''  The  induftrious  fiudent,  therefore, 
will  carefully  perufe  and  digeft  the  information  conveyed  in  the  writ- 
ings of  fuch  men  as  we  have  mentioned.  We  think  with  the  very  in- 
genious Beauzee,  who  republifhed,  and  confiderably  augmented  the 
Synonymbs  FKAN901S  of  Girard,  that  a  very  ufeful  volume  might 
be  compiled  from  the  lucubrations  of  thefe  eminent  fcholars^  efpe- 

dally 
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cially  from  fuch  of  them  as  more  immediately  relate  to  the  diflFerences 
of  fynonymbus  words. 

'^  Un  pareil  livre  avertiroit  les  jeones  etudians  qu'il  y  a  dans  lesauteurs 
Latins  une  infinite  des  vues  fines  et  deiicates,  dont  rignorance  doit  rendre 
les  Latiniiies  modernes  fort  fuCpeds,  et  leurs  admirateurs  bien  circonf'peds. 
Mais  li  les  anciens  ayoient  pris  eux-memea  ie  foin  de  j^Jter  fur  toute  leur 
languece  coup  d'ceil  philofophique,  qui  apprecie  avec  juiiefTe  I'energie  de 
chaque  terme,  nous  verrions  entrc  ces  mots,  dit  M.  d'Alembert,  une  mfinit^ 
de  nuances  qiii  nous  echappent  dans  une  langue  rabrte,  et  qui  doi\  ent 
nous  fafire  fentir  combien  le  premier  des  humauilles  modernes  efl  eloign^ 
de  favoir  le  Latin/' 

No  man  whp  has  any  tinilure  of  letters  is  ignorant  how  much,  as 
well  of  the  beauty,  as  of  the  accui^acy  of  com pofltion,.  depends  on  (he 
proper  choice  of  words;  for  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  every  ' 
thought  has  its  appropriate  exprefliop,  which  can  feldom  be  changed 
without  obvious  difadvantage.  The  great  Roman  orator,  in  the  nrft 
book  of  his  treatifc  **  De  Oratore,"  giving  fohie  accouqt  of  his  juve- 
nile ftudies,  has  a  very  remarkable  pafTage  to  this  purpofe. 

''  In  quotidianlsautemexercitationibasequidem  mihi  adolefcentnluspro*  . 
ponere  (blebam*  illam  exercitationem  maxime,  ut  aut  verlibus  propoiitis 
quam  maxime  gravibi^,  aut  oratione  aliqua  leda  ad  eum  finero  quern  me-  , 
vcionk  pollem  comprehendere,  earn  rem  ipfam,  quam  legiHTem,  vtthh  aliis 
quam  maxime  poflem  led  is,  pronunciarem.  Sed  vpo(l  animadverti  hoc  effe 
in  hoc  vitii,  quod  ea  verba,  quae  maxime  cujafque  rei  propria,  quxqueeflent 
ornatifTima  atque  optima,  occupalfet  aut  Ennius,  0  ad  ejus  verfus  me  exer- 
cerem,  aut  Gracchus,  fi  ejus  orationem  mihi  forte  propofuiliem :  ita,  fi 
iisdem  verbis  uterer^  nihil  prodelTe;  ii  aliis^  etiam  obeile,  cum  minus  idoneis 
uti  confuefcerem."  * 

On  the  principle  here  laid  down  by  Cicero,  that,  on  every  fub- 
je<3:,  a  good  writer  will  make  choice  of  the  moft  proper  terms,  Mr. 
Beauzee  has  condemned  the  Ui§ral  interpretation^  which  accompanies 
moft  of  the  Latin  claffics  in  ufum  Delphini\  and,  although  we  have, 
long  been  accuftomed  to  regard,  with  a  feeling  fomewhat  approaching 
to  veneration,  the  labours  of  thofe  learned  Jefuits,  who  hiive  fo  well 
elucidated  the  ancient  authors,  yet  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  that, 
to  us,  the  cenfure  of  their  ingenious,  countryman  appears  well 
/ounded. 

"  Si  les  anciens,"  he  fays,  "  pouvoient  revise,  et  aujourd'hui  devenir 
juges  de  nos  com  pod  (ions,  de  quel  ceil  verroient-ils  ces  pretendues  inter-? 
pretations  Latines  que  Pon  ajointes  ^  leurs  textcs  pendant  le  regne  dernier, 
l<3us  pretexte  d'en  faciliter  Tetude  au  Dauphin,  et  dans  lefquelles  onaaffefte 
d'eviter  les  mots  et  les  tours  qu'ils  avoient  employes  ?  £t-il  poflible  qu'aucun 
de  ceux  qui  s'en  font  occupes,  n'ait  vu  que  ce  travail  etoit  plus  propre  a 
giter  le  go^t  qu'^  Teclairer,  et  n'etoit  bon  qu'i  rendre  inlenfible  iur  la 
propriete  et  I'energie  des  termes,  et  fur  les  finelles  de  la  langue  ?" 

In  a  preface  of  fome  length,  btit  occafionally  obfcurc;  Dr.  Hill 
has  favoured  us  with  fome  general  obfervations  on  fynonymous  terms. 

Bb3  «Thc 
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*•  The  word  ^ Jynonymous ^  he  fays,  **  is  often  fuppofed  applicable  to 
fuch  terms  only  as  dengte  precifeiy  the  fame  conception,  oome  words 
occur,  in  the  different  languages,  fo  ftriftiv  equivalent  that  their  mean-' 
ing  is  not  to  be  diflinguilhed."  The  number  of  thefe,  however,  is, 
we  are  perfuaded,  in  every  language,  fo  fmall  as  fcarcely  to  deferve 
attention.  They  are,  we  believe,  entirely  confined  to  the  expreOion 
of  the  moft  fimple  conceptions  ;  nor  do  we  fuppofe  that,  in  any  lan- 
guage,.any  complex  terras,  fignificant  of  what  Locke  calls  mixed  modcs^ 
will  be  found  precifeiy  equivalent.  Our  author,  however,  is  of  opi- 
nion that  •*  the  multiplicity  of  fuch  terms  increafes  the  harmony  of 

*  fpeech,  and  gives  the  poet  and  the  orator  an  advantage  in  the  pradice 
of  their  refpe£live  arts.'*  We  are  far  from  thinking  this  opinion  juft : 
on  the  contrary,  we  are  convinced  that  a  multiplicity  of  fuch  terms 
would  be  a  glaring  defeft.  The  learned  Profeffor  himfelf  allows,  that 
••  were  a  redundance  of  this  kind  to  pervade  a  language  completely, 
the  fame  people  might  be  faid  to  fpeak,  at  lead,  two  languages  at 
once."  With  regard  to  the  notion  thaj  terms  perfe&ly  equivalent 
contribute  to  harmony,  and  confer  advantages  on  the  orator  and  poet, 
wc  are  inclined   to  confider  it  as   altogether  chimerical.     It  feems 

-grounded  on  the  pritKiple  that  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  fame 
word  ought,  as  much  as  poflible,  to  be  avoided.  But  this  principle, 
we  apprehend,  is  not  to  be  admitted  without  certain  reftrifiions. — 
Neediefsly,  indeed,  to  repeat  the  fame  word  muft  be  always  dtfagree- 
able;  but  the  repetition  will  never  offend  when  the  fenfe  requires  it. 
Were  this  the  cafe,  the  moft  offenfive.  clafs  of  words,  in  evdry  lan- 
guage, would  be  the  pronouns,  which  yet,  wc  know,  give  offence  to 
nobody.  There  is,  however,  of  terms  which  are  commonly  flyled 
fynoi.ymous,  a  much  more  numerous  and  important  clafs,  concerning 
which  our  author  fpeaks  more  accurately. 

*•  Such  terms,"  he  fays,  "  take  their  character,  not  from  the  identity  of 
th^  coDceptions  [which]  they  denote,  but  from  the  analogy  [the  author  roeaus 
reiemblancc\  by  which  thofe  conceptions  are  allied.  They  prefent  differences 
"which,  like  ftiades  of  the  fame  colour,  bear  a  common  relation  to  one  generic 
idea.  When  the  point  of  general  co-incidenoe,  and  the  ground  of  particular 
diverfity,  in  terms  fodifcriminated,  are  afcerlained,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
writer  to  ufe  them  with  propriety.  He  may  then  know  which  to  bdopt, 
and  which  to  re je6V,  and  can  reconcile  erabellifliment  with  accuracy  and 
precifion :  for  the  moft  delicate  variety  in  thought  he  is  furnifnetl  with  a 
correfponding  variety  in  expreffion.  He  arranges  terms  upon  precifeiy  the. 
iame  principles  that  apply  to  things ;  ^o  that  the  language,  in  w  hich  he 
conveys  his  idea,  becomes  a  complete  picture  of  the  idea  itlelf.  If  the  vul- 
gar had  not  a  confufed  apprehenfion  of  differences  which  the  learned  only 
can  define,  they  would  be  almoff  debarred  from  the  ufe  of  fpeech.  The 
porots,  at  the  fame  time,  that  are  fpecific,  knd  involve  the  definition  6r 
terms,  efcape  their  notice,  as  if  they  had  no  exiftence."  (Pref.  Pp^  iii.  iv.) 

Negle£fingr  then,  thofe  few  words  in  a  language  which  may  happea 
to  be  exaflly  equivalent  to  each  other,  we  rightly  conceive  of  fyno* 
nymous  terms  when  \j{^  view  any  fet  of  them  43  conveying  one  prin* 
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cipal  idea  in  common  5  which  principal  idea  is  diverfified  in  each  by  a 
partkiiUr  combination  with  one  or  more  acceffary  ideas  fuperaiidcd 
to  it.  In  as  far  as  the  conception  denoted  by  the  terms  is  the  fame, 
they  are  fynonymous  j  in  as  far  as  it  is  diverfified  they  are  different  5 
and  they  arc  properly  explained  when  the-r  agreement  and  differences 
are  diftinSly  pointed  out.  Dr.  Hill  ha?,  therefore,  formed  a  vcr/ 
^  accurate  notion  of  the  principle  which  ought  todirefl  the  grammarian 
in  unfolding  the  import  of  fynonymous  words. 

"  In  ftaling,"  he  fays,  "  the  power  of  the  different  terms  brought  toge- 
ther, he  had  adopted,  of  himfelfi  the  plan  of  Monfieur  D'AIembcrt,  and 
ha55  b^n  uniformly  guided  by  anexpreflion  of  the  point  in  which  they  all 
agree.  Reverfing  afterwards  the  lynthelic  method,  by  which  this  point 
Was  at  firft  apprehended,  he  has  tried  to  Qiew,  by  a  variety  of  examples  of 
claffical  authority,  how  each  of  the  terms  collated  holds  of  that  general  defi- 
nition, to  which  they  ail  refer  as  a  ilandard.''    (Pref.  p.  xii.) 

Of  the  various -authors,  who  have  occafionally  written  on  the  fyno- 
nymes  of  the  Latin  tongue,  we  could  wifh  that  the  learned  ProfefTor 
had  favoured  us  with  a  fhort  account,  diftinguifliing  their  refpe£tive 
merits,  and  informing  us  from  which  of  them  he  derived  moft  affift- 
ance  in  the  compofition  of  his  laborious  work.  In  his  preface  he 
fpeaks  of  certain  Dutch  and  German  critics  in  general  terms  of  re- 
fpe£l ;  but  the  only  names  that  are  particularly  mentioned,  are  thofe 
of  Popms,  'Noltenius,  Schellerus,  and  Gefner.  We  conclude,  of 
courfe,  that  he  has  jiot  feen  the  very  learned  and  ingenious  work  of 
Gardin  Dumefnil,  of whof«  fenfible  dedication  to  the  Univcrfityof 
Paris  \*e  have  given  a  fpecimen.  It  was  publifhed  in  1777,  with  the 
cxprefs  approbation  of  the  Univerfity,  and  is  modcftly  intituled 
*'  Synonymes  Latiney  it  lews  different es  figntfical'iom^  avec  dis  examples 
tires  des  meilleurs  auteurs  5  a  V imitation  des  Synonymes  Francois  de  M, 
l Abbe  Girard,^*  We  cannot,  indeed,  help  being  of  opinion  that  this 
is  a  much  better  chofen  title  than  that  which  Dr.  Hill  has  prefixed  to 
his  book.  He  calls  it  *^The  Synonymes  of  the  Latin  Language  j*' 
adefignation  which  rather  unfortunately  fuggefts  that,  in  the  author's 
eflimation,  he  has  cxhaufted  the  fubje»ft.  This,  however,  it  ought' 
in.juftice  to  be  obferved,  is  merely  an  overfight ;  for  the  learned  Pro- 
feflbr  was  far  from  intending  to  convey  to  his  readers  any  fuch  infinu- 
ation.  "  Though  the  lift  ofthefe,".  he  fays,  meaning  fynonymous 
words,  *'  which  rt  is  afterwards  attempted  to  explain,  be  numerous, 
it  is  ftill  fufceptible  of  addition.  If  the  plan  adopted  is  fbe]  approved 
of,  it  may  be  purfued  by  others  more  fuccefsfullv,  and  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent." (Pref.  p.  xi.)  In  conformity  with  this  idea,  the  title  of  his 
book  ought  certainly  to  have  been  (imply  **  Synonymes  of  the  Latin 
Language,"  without  the  article  :  a  title  which  would  have  accurately 
fignified  that  the  work  contained  an  explanation  of  any  indefinite  num- 
ber of  terras.  The  ProfefTor  adds,  indeed,  **  It  is  underilood,  how- 
ever, that  by  far  the  greateft  number  of  Latin  terms,  that  can  be  juftly 
oppofcd  to  each  other,  will  be  found  in  this  colleftion."  (Ibid.)  But 
in  this  heiies,  we  think^  under  a  great. miftake.  His  volume  com- 
prehends 
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prehends  the  interpretation  of  not  quite  looo  words,  while  that  of 
the  Frenchman  difcufTeSy  at  leaft,  four  times  as  many  :  nor  do  very 
many  of  thofe  admitted  by  the  latter  appear  to  us  to  occupy  their  place 
in  confcquence  of  a  dubious  claim.  It  may  be  added  that,  while  the 
^'Oik  of  Dr.  Hill  contains  nearly  800  large  quarto  pages,  that  of  Du* 
yiefnil  confifts  of  no  more  than  5?2  in  fmall  oftavo.  Ofthefetwo 
publications  we  are  not  here  appreciating  the  refpcdlive  merits;  we 
arc  fpeaking  only  of  the  conip^rative  number  of  words  which  they 
Include,  and  of  the  difference  of  their  fize. 

When  ihc  manner  of  thefe  two  authorb  is  compared,  it  is  impoflible  . 
to  conceive  a  greater  contraft.  It  (eems  as  if  they  had  made  a  com- 
plete exchange  of  their  national  charaSers.  Dr.  Hill  is,  in  general, 
elaborate  anv  diifufe;  Dumefnil  always  concentrated  and  fimple*  .The 
former  difpiays  a  perpetual  afFcdation  of  profound  remaiic ;  the  latter 
feems  to  have  had  no  other  objedt  but  10  give  the  exad  diftindions  of 
words  it\  the  plaineft  language  poffible.  Hence  the  former  continually 
I  reminds  us  of  a  French,  and  the  latter  of  an  Englifti,  writer.  Oiir 
readers  cannot  fail,  we  think,  to  obferve  the  very  ftriking  oppofition 
between  their  two  ftyles,  in  the  following  explanations  of  Injomnis 
and  yigil.  A  fairer  fpecimen  of  both  the  work$  could  hardly  be 
produced. 

HiLL.-; ^    ■  *'    InSOMNIS,    VlGIL, 

agree,  in  denoting  wakefulnefs,  but  differ,  in  refped  to  the  caufe  from 
which  it  proceeds.  The  firft,  from  *  in'  and  '  foranus,'  denotes  the  want 
of'fleep^yrtf/w  disease,  or /torn  /ear,  or  any  strong  mental  emotion.  *  Et  explora- 
to,  jam  profe^os  amicos,  nodem  quietam,  utque  afiirmaiur,  novi  insomnem 
egit/  Tac.  Hist.  2.  49.  Though,  in  the  case  0/ Ot)io,  before  he  kiUed  himself ^ 
there  tisas  a  cause  for  want  of  sleeji ,  yet  the  cause,  it' should  seem,  was  ioofeeble,  and 
he  did  enjoy  it, 

Colliicent  ignes:  noclcmque  cuftodia  ducit 
Inlbmnemiudo.  Virg.  ^/i.  9.  166. 

*'  Here,  the  guards  Jiass  a  sleepless  night,  not  from  disease  or  fear,  but  from  ftC- 
cessi'iie  mirth, 

'  •     Tile  nofis  [Notts]  adus  ad  Oricum 

P.»il  infaiia  Caprae  fidera,  frigid  us 

Nodles  non  fine  rauiiis 

/»j«OT«//  lacrymis  agit.  Ho r,  Ctfr.  3.  7.  5.     . 

"  Such  was  the  distress  of  Gyges,  in  the  absence  of  Asteria,  that  it  robbed  him  if 
his  rest. 

"  From  '  jnsomnis*  comes  '  infomnia,'  as  an  abftraQ,  which  fignlfies  reftlefs- 
nefs.  '  Incitabatur  insomnia  maxime ;  neque  enim  plus  quam  tribus  noc- 
tiirnis  horis  quiefcebat.'— Suet,  Cah  50.  '  Captivos  insomnia  cruciatos  in- 
teriifle.'— ^Gell.  4^.  6.  Imomnium,  again,  which  appears  generally  in  the 
plurafnumber,  only  fignifies  the  dream  [figniffes  only  the  dream]  which  gives 
uneafincfs  during  lleep,  and  thereby  breaks  it.  *  Caret  ergo  etiam  viiiolen- 
tia,  et  cruditate,  el  infomniis.'—Cic.  de^Sen.  86.  a. 

Dii  mcliora  ferant,  nee  Tint infomnia  vera.    Tibul^.  3. 4-.  1 . 
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^'  Vigil  differs  from  'Inlomnit/  in  implying^ that  the  want  of  fleep  pro- 
*  ceeds  from  a  tenle  of  duty,  leading  to  a  diipoliiiof!  to  watch. 

Quaque  FigUcM^o^,  praeterituras  eram.       Otid.  Art.  Am,  3.  612. 

Invenies,  tu  tantum  providus  afia 

,  Tende  animum  vigilem,  Stat.  Achilla  1.  543«^ 

Monfirum  horrerfdum,  ingens :  cui  quot  funt  ctrpore  plumae« 

Tot  vigiles  oculi  fubter,— — 

No6te  volat/coeli  medio  terrsque  per  umbram 

Stridens,  nee  dulci  declinat  lunina  fomno.  Virg.  JEn^  4.  181. 

**  From  this  inimitable  widpc/t/resqtie  defcription  of  Fame,  the  corredtnefs 
gf  the  definitions  o(Figil,  on  which  term  its  merit  reds,  may  be  inferred* 
'  Nox  per  diverfa  inquies!  cum  barbare  fedis  epulis,  laeto  cantu,  aut  triici 
fonore,  fubje£la  vallium  ac  refultantis  faltus  coniplerent ;  apud  Romanos 
ipvalidi  ignes,  interruptae  voces,  atque  ipfi  paflim  adjacerent  vallo,  oberra- 
rent  tentoriis,  '  infomnes'  magis  quam  /ict^igiles,  ducemque  terrtiit  dira 
quies.) — Tacit.  Ann.  1.  65.  The  Germans  were  '  inComnes'  entirely,  as 
they  wanted  fleep  by  a  voluntary  indulgence  in  the  joy«  of  a  feaft.  With 
the  Romans,  however,  the  cafe  was  not  (imiiar.  They  were  refllefs  from 
anxiety,  though  they  did  not  observe  the  same  regularity  in  their  watches,  for  which 
they  were  in  general  remarkable,**  (Pp.  45 1,«^453.) 

DuMESNiL. — '  "  Insomnis,  Exsomnis,  FigiL 

I^soMNis,  qui  ne  d9tt  pmnt,  dUn  et  ^if  fomnus.  Oberrant  infomnes  ma* 
gifquam  pervigiles.  Tacit.  Nodtem  infomnem  ducere.  Virg.  Exsomnis, 
fui  ne  dor t plus,  (quafi)  h  fomno.  Non  fecus  in  jugis  exforonis  flupet  Evias. 
«or'.  Vigil,  qui  veille,  Vigiles  oculi.  Virg.  Canum  Vigilum  excubiac. 
Hor.  Vigil  ^/^;^  ^'in/bmn is,  }  mo.  en  cequ'tl  sufi/io:e  de  F attention,  et  une  sot  te^ 
(d'activiti,  lorsquil  est  ajiplique  auxjiei  sonnes ;  2do.  en  ce  qu*il  s^afifilique  aux  choses 
qui  ne  sont  pas  naturellement  susct/itibles  de  sommeil.  Lupernae  Vigiles.  Hor. 
Vigil  ignis.  Virg.  On  ne poun^it  pas  dire  infomnes  lucernx,  ni  ignis  infom- 
nis.''  (Pp.  332,  333.) 

We  are  tempted  to  give  yet  another  rpecimen,  in  which  the  differ- 
ence of  manner  between  thefe  learned  grammarians  is  ftiii  more 
ftr*ng!y  marked. 

Hill. — "  Figura,  Forma, 

agree,  in  referring  to  the  manner^  in  which  the  surfaces  of  bodies,  tastgihle  and 
visible,  terminate,  ami  to  the  relation  which  their  different  Extremities  bear  to  eaih 
Other.  Figura,  however,  relates  to  the  arbitrary  termination  of  furfaces, 
without  regard  to  any  genus  to  which  the  bodies  prefenting  them  are  un- 
derflood  to  belong.  '  Forma/  again,  always  fuppofes  a  defined  fliape,  by 
which,  as  a  paiteni,  certain  individuals,  though  deviating  ilfghtly  from  each 
other,  are  held  together  as  a  genus.  The  varieties  of  whicli  rJgura  is  fuf- 
ceptiblei  fom  the  possible  combinations  of  bounding  lines,  differing  in  length  and  in 
cm^ature^  are  infinite;  thofe  of'  Forma,'  on  the  other  hand,  are  lunitjed  by 
neceifary  approximations  to  a  iiahdard. 

'*   That  the  Romans  understood  there  was  intension  in  the  agent,  who  imparted  both 
qualities  to  matter,  is  evident  from  what  Farro  says  of  the  terms.     '  FiC^or,  cum 
dicit,  Y\t\go,  figuram  iropoait;  cum  dicit,  Informo,  '  Formara.V-VARRO 
di  Ling.  Lat.  L,  6, 
•        *  •  "He 
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<*  He  *  qui  fingit/  or  '  dat  (iguiam/  then,  is  fuppofed  to  aft  from  in(en« 
tion,  and  follows  a  pattern  exiiHng  only  in  his  own  imagination.  The 
rudell  mafs^  accordingly,  to  which  Jigura  is  applied,  is  not  underfiood  to  have 
taken  its  Qiape  fortuiloufiy.  Its  lurface  is  luppoled  to  terminate  according 
to  the  will  of  the  Creator,  though  it  terminates  in  a  way  peculiar  to  itfelfl 

'*  Forma  is  a  lefs  general  term  than  '  Frgura-.*  IJie loiter U the  imeparethlt 
concomitant  of  matter,  [what  would  the  followers  of  Ariflotle  fay  to  this  philo- 
fophy^]  which  the  former  is  not,  becaufc  il  fuggefls  exlcnlion,  limited  by 
fixed  boundaries.     Were  there  but  one  object  in  nature;iU  would  poH'els 

•  Figura,'  but  not  Forma,  If  we  fuppofe  no  plurality  of  maffes,  the  idea  of 
ftaiidard  and  copy  is  necelTarily  deftroyed  ;  and,  of  courfe,  that  attribute  of* 
divided  matter,  denoted  by  Ph-ma,  muft  peri(h  along  with  it. 

"  The  definition  which  Cicero  gives  of  Forma,  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  i% 
juftly  applicable  to  it  in  its  literal.  '  Forma  eft  notiocujus  differentia  ad  ca- 
put generis,  et  quafi  fonte«n  referri  poteft.' — Cic.  Topic.  223.  a.  Again,  he 
fays,  *  Cum  quaeritnr  qua /o/Wii  et  quafi  naturalis  nota  cujufque  lit.* — Je 
Qtat,  153.  b. 

**  Forma  is  taken  to  denote  a  fiamp,  among  the  different  impreffions  of 
which  the  ftri^telt  poflible  fimilarity  muft  exifl.  *  Omnia  fa6la  didtaque  -tua 
inter  fccongruant,  et  relpondeant  fibi,  mt  Mw^iforma  percufla  fint. — Senec. 
E/i,  3 1.  It  is  alio  made  to  cxprefs  a  (lioemaker's  lafl,  which  may  differ  from 
others  of  the  fame  kind,  both  in  iizc  and  Ihape,  but  Itiii  exhibits  a  pattern^ 
from  which  there  can  be  no  deviation. 

,  Si  fcalpra  ety^rw^j  non  futor,  nautica  vela 

Averfus  mercaturis,  delirus  et  amens 
Undiquc dicstur  merito.  Hor.  Sat.  2.  3.  106. 

"  There  arc  fcveral  pafPagcs  in  Cicero,  in  which  *  Figura'  and  Forma  arc 
very  happily  oppofed,  I"o  as  to  aid  our  refearches  in  difcovering  the  power 
of  each.  As  when  he  fays,  '  Onfniura  dnirnantmm  formam  vincit  hominis 
'•figura.' — Cic,  ileNat.  Dtor,  1 1 .  a.  In  the  interpretation  of  this  fentence. 
It  is  to  be  obferved  that  the  term  Formam  refers  to  that  defined  fliape,  by 
which  every  different  fpecies  of  animals,  except  man,  is  dilcriminated. 
Th«  term  '  ftgura'  has,  indeed,  a  reference  to  the  (hape  of  the  iiuman  body ; 
i|ot,  boweverji  as  exhibiting  a  flandard  for  a  fpecies,  but  as  contradlDm* 
guiQied  to  the  bodies  of  all  other  animals,  befide  man.  It  refers  to  no  pat- 
tern ever  exhibited,  but  to  one  that  pre-cxifted  in  the  divine  mind,  before 
man  had  any  being  ;  and  into  this  nuere  incorporated  certain  ^mental fiov^ers^  v:hick 
mig/it  have  bthi  united  ivith  a  mass  of  matter  differently  modelled.  Had  the  place 
of  the  two  terms  compared  been  reverfed,  thus :  '  Omnium  animantium 

*  figuram'  vincit  hominum  'forma'  the  meaning  of  the  expreflion  would 
have  been  altered,  and  its  general  precifion  impaired.  The  term  '  Figura' 
might,  wilU  f'ufficient  diliindlnefs,  have  been  applied  to  the  abstract  sha/e 
[pray  what  is  that  r]  which  marks  any  one  particular  fpecies  of  animals,  op- 
pofed to  the  reft,  but  not  to  all  the  fpecies  except  that  one.  In  the  ufe 
made,  by  Cicero,  o^ Forma,  it  preferves  the  tiiflinclnefs  of  the  claffes,  and 
holds  forth  the  fhape,  which  is  charaderillic.of  each,  as  the  fubjed  of  com- 
parifon  with  that  of  man. 

"-Cicero,  elfewhere,  has  the  following  remarkable  fentence :'  *  Hocdico, 
non  ab  hominibusyor/w^  '  figuram'  venitle  ad  Deos.  Non,  ergo,  illorum  hu- 
thaxyn forma,  fed  noHra  divina  dicenda  efl.' — Cic.  de  Nat,  Deor,  I.  90.  The 
abstract  shape  [again  !]  denoted  by  '*  Figura,'  i«  here  very  clearly  made  to 

chara£terizt 
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cliaraclcrize  the  parltcular  one  adopted  to  mark  the  fpccies  either  of  godi 
or  men.^  The  words  *formain  figura'  would  liave  involved  an  abfurdity. 
The}  would  have  prefeuted  a  circuin  ft  a  nee,  asdefcriptive  of  a  general  terxO'^ 
hy  means  ot'one  more  particular  than  itrelf."  (Pp.  373 — 375.) 

DuMESNiL. •*  Figura,  Forma,  Statura.  / 

"  ¥iGV  &  A,  la  ^figure,  de  fingers,  Y'lgum  Mstingue  Uj  ifuiividus,  ^ /tent ^lia 
€ie  Vart;  au  lieu  que  forma  a  Jihts  de  ra/iort  a  la  nature.  For  ma.  caracterisct 
les  especes^forme,  ccnformation.  P'igura  toti us  oris  et  corporis.  Cic.  Format 
figura.  Cic.  Au  figure:  vocisfigura.  Cic.  Negotii  figura.  Cic.  Latour'^ 
nure  d*une  affaire,  Homiiu,  Cum  de  Deo  cogitat,  forma  occurrit  humana. 
Cic.  Forma  eft  naturalis  nota  cujufque.  Cic-  Cet exemple prouve  que  formet^ 
est  /ilutSt  Veffctt  de  la  nature,  naturalis,  natuvelletessentielle,et  nonfias  accidentclle. 
Dememe:  Omuium  animantium  forroas  viiicit  hominis  figura.  Cic.  Sta- 
TU41A,  la  stature,  la  hauteur  du  cor/is,  de  Statueie.  Vclim  mihi  dicas  qu& 
facie  fucrit,  <jua  Staluri'*  (Pp.  270,  27 1 .) 

There  are  few,  we  imagine,  who  will  not  be  difpofed  to  prefer,  in 
tbefe  inftances,  the  cojicile  and  clear  explanatign  of  the  Frenchman 
to  the  dark  and  verbofe  difcuffions  of  Dr.  Hill.  The  profelfor  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  a  good  Latin  icholar  ;  and  his  book  would  have  been 
very  ufeful,  if  he  had  given  us  only  fafts;  that  is,  if  he  had  (imply 
dated  the  original  and  iecondary  meanings  o{  his  terms,  and  proved 
them  by  examples,  without  troubling  us  with  long  and  perplexed 
commentaries.  Unluckily  his  grc<»t  ambition  feems  to  have  been  to 
figure  as  a  deep  pbilofopher  and  mciaph)lician.  "  He  prefumes  to 
aflift  the  philofophic  inquirer  upon  points  of  deep  refearch."  (Pref. 
p.  xii.)  This,  however,  is,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  a  depart- 
ment in  w^hich  he  is  not  fitted  to  excel.  •*  He  is  convinced,"  he 
fays,  '*  that  it  is  impofTible  either  to  abridge  thefe  difcufiions,  by 
which  the  force  of  contralled  fynonymes  is  unfolded,  or  to  rcndei  them 
intelligible  to  boys."  (Pref.  p.  xiii.)  We,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
fully  convinced  that  both  are  very  poffible.  If  the  author  had  greatly 
abridged  his  "difcuffions,  which  might  eafily  be  done,  they  would  fiavc 
been  infinitely  more  valuable  than  they  are.  And  with  jegard  to 
boys,  we  know,  fror^  experience,  that  it  is  no  peculiarly  difficult  ta(k 
to  make  even  very  young  ones  comprehend,  with  fufficient  accuracy, 
the  difference  between  fynonympus  terms.  Such  knowledge,  we  are 
ready,  indeed,  to  allow,  will  not  often  be  communicated  to  them  by 
the  difquifitions  of  Dr.  Hill :  f^^  the  learned  profeffor  i^  frequently 
fo  profound  as  to  puzzle  the  perceptive  faculties  both  of  men  and  of 
boys.  What,  for  inttance,  can  be  gathered  from  the  following  defi- 
nition :  •' iEqUAj-XS,  Par,  Simi lis,*  agree,  in  denoting  certain  dif- 
|in£l  relations,  by  which  fepacate  fubOances  may  be  allied."  (P.  45.) 
Does  the  reader  now  know  in  what  thefe  words  agree  ?  But  our  author's 
fpeculations  wi^h  regard  to  them  are  throughout  extremely  curious. 
We  Aral  1  copy  a 'pari  of  them;  and  others,  we  truft',  will  find  them 
fnore  fatisfadory  than  we  have  done. 

.    ^ualit  dcHQtes^  that  the  (arm  quantity  reftiff^  in  th^wh^Us^  #r  inctr- 
'"-  ■    ■  tain 
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taig  parts^  of  two  or  more  fubjeSfs''  This  is  furely  a  very  fingular  dif- 
play  of  metaphyfical  powers !  How  could  it  cfcape  the  ingenious  pro- 
feffor  that  he  here  afferts  a  phyfical  inypoflibility  7  For,  without  all 
doubt,  it  is  phyTzcally  impodible  that  the  fame  quantity  (hould  refide 
in  the  wholes,  or  in  the  parts,  of  different  fubjeas.  But  by  fame  in 
this  place,  he  really  means  equal.  His  propofition  is,  therefore,  a 
perfe£l  example  of  thofe  which  are  called,  by  logicians.  Identical, 
and  (ignifies  oqly  that  *'  equality  denotes  equality."  He  goes  on, 
however,  to  give  us  more  information.  "  By  qiuintity  is  unaer^ood 
whatever  can  be  meafured,  and  its  equality  is  afcertained  by  the  ab~ 
f 6 lute  agreement  between  the  JubjeSs  meajured,  and  one  Jlondard  to 
which  they  are  all  applied"  All  this,  unqueftionably,  is  perfe£lly 
true ;  but  how  it  contributes  to  explain  aqualis,  or  indeed  to  give  us 
any  one  idea  which  we  had  not  before,  we  cannot  conceive.  If, 
after  perufing^  the  nice  diflin6lions  which  we  are  going  to  Aibjoin, 
our  readers  Ihould  {till  be  at  a  lofs  to  apprehend  the  precife  and  full 
import  of  the  Latin  term  Par,  their  misfortune  will,  certainly,  not 
be  owing  to  want  of  pains,  at  Icafi,  on  the  part  of  the  ProfefTor. 

'*  Par  differs  from  ' -flEqualis'  in  denoting  the  proportion  of  quantity,  in 
two  fubjedls,  and  in  fuppofing  that  that  in  each<  is  meafured,  either  by  a 
common  Handard,  or  by  one  peculiar  to  each.  When  each  quantity  is 
meafured  by  its  own  ftandard,  the  proportion  between  the  two  is  regularly 
ftated,  and  more  diftincily  pi;ererved.  When  the  ftandard  of  both  again  is 
common,  the  relation  of  proportion  approaches  to  that  of  equality,  and  is 
apt  to  be  confounded  with  it.  Thus,  they  who  are  faid  to  be  '  pares  agtate/ 
may  have  been  born  about,  or  even  in  the  fame3'ear,  so  that  what  isjiastinthe 
life  ^ each  bean  the  same Jiro/iortion  to  the  mdinafy  life  of  man;  but  unlefs  the 
events  of  their  birth  had  been  fimultaneous[that  is,  reader,  unlefs  they  had  both 
been  ^0111  at  the  same  instant  ff  time,"]  a  mathematical,  which  is  the  only  real 
equality,  could  not  have  exifted  in  refpedl  to  their  age.  The  latter  is  afcer- 
tained by  the  number  of  years,  and  their  divifions,  that  have  expired  fince 
the  birth;  the  former,  [what  does  this  word  refer  to?]  by  the  proportion 
borne  by  that  interval  to  the  ufual  extent  of  life.  '  Par  eft  quod  in  omnes 
'  aequale' eft.'  Cic.  de  Juven*  68.  This  definition  is  ftridly  logical,  and 
announces  that  the  equality  of  the  relation  between  each  of  the  fubje£ts 
i^nd  its  flandard,  forms  that  of  parity,  or  defined  proportion,  among  the 
whole.  *  Verbum  Laiinum /iar  Graeco  et  idemvalens.'  Cic.  defin.  b.  If 
the  word^ar  denoted  ab(blut6  equality,  the  laft  member  of  this  fentence 
would  form  a  complete  tautology,  and  have  no  meaning.  Par  denotes  the  ^ 
relation  borne  by  each  word  in  the  two  languages  to  the  respective  vocabulary  if  which 
it  was  a/iart,  and  '  idem  valens,'  that  the  quantity  of  conception,  tranfroit- 
ted  by  each^  was  not  an  approximation  to  equality,  but  precifely  the  fame." 
(P.  46.) 

In  this,  as  in  many  other  inftances,  we  think,  that  Mr.  ProfefTor 
Hill,  has  darkened  inilead  of  illuftrating  his  fubje3.  £very  thing,' 
indeed,  mod  reprehenfible  in  his  book,  arifes  from  bis. rage  for  philo- 
fophizing.  This  is  the  fatal  rock  on  which  he  fpliis  :  tor  whenever 
he  aims  at  more' than  ordinary  acutene&,  he  is  apt  to  trifle,  or  to  be- 
cooie  inconfiftent,  loofe,  an4  obfcure.    '*  In  the  degrees  of  folly, 

denoted 
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clenoted  by  Stultus^  there  was  a  vafUly  proportioned  to  the  general 
inattention  of  the  per/on  to  whom  it  is  appbcable^  or  his  particular 
inattention  in  a  Jingle  aQ" 

Stvhhr  Stulto  fuiRi,  qui  lis  (abellis  crederes.     Plavt.  Cure,  4;  3.  19; 

'^  "  The  exijlence  of  folly  in  the  condu3  of  an  agent  appears  in  thipofi^ 
tive  Stulto,  and  an  increafed  degfee  of  it  in  the  comparative  Stultior.' 
(P.  719.)  Is  it  poiFible  that  Dr.  Hill  could  fuppofe  that  he  was  inAru6i- 
ing  us  in  the  fcience  of  grammar  when  he  was  making  fuch  impertinent 
and  trivial  remarks  ?  •*  When  a  furgeoh  was  faid  *  I'ecare  venam/ 
he,  by  means  of  his  lancet,  only  feparated  the  part  which  he  touched, 
without  direBly  impairing  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  body  of  his 
patient,  as,  if  he  had  cut  off  a  limb.'*  (P.  684,}  What  important 
philofophy  1  But  the  learned  author  has  forgotten  to  tell  us,  what  is 
of  equal  imporunce,  that  the  defign  of  a  furgeon,  in  opening  a  vein, 
is  always  to  impair,  indire£lly  at  W^&,  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the 
-  body  of  his  patient.  For  with  all  due  deference  to  the  better  judg- 
ment of  our  accurate  Profeflbr,  and  even  of  the  refpe6lable  Roval 
College  of  Surgeons,  fuch,  we  apprehend,  muft  be  the  effefl  when  a  ' 
furgeon  takes  from  the  body  of  his.patient  fome  ounces  of  biood. 

A  number  of  Dr.  Hill's  definitions  convey  no  precife  ideas  at  all. 

01  this  we  have  already  produced  one  itjftance  in  the  cafe  of  aquaiis^ 

fimilis,  and  par.     It  is  proper,  however,  to  give  a  few  more.     •'  Cur* 

vare^fleHere,  plicare,  agree  in  denoting  the  aft  of  altering  the  form- of  . 

fome  iubHance,  but  ditrer,  in  refpeQ  either  to  the-  force  requifite  for 

that  purpofe,  or  to  the  natural  elafticity  of  the  fubdance,  by  which  it 

recovers  its  original  ifaape."  (P.  2^8.)     The  circumflances  in  which 

thefe  verbs  are  faid  to  differ  have  evidently  nothing  to  do  with  the 

meaning  of  the  verbs  therofelves ;  and  the   circumAance  in  which 

they  are  faid  to  agree  forms  no  diftin£live  charafieriAic.     It  is  juft  as 

applicable  to  aadere,  demere,  complanare,  cremare,  and  numberlefs 

other  verbs,  as  to  thefe.     For  tbey  all  "  denote  the  a3  of  altering  the 

form  of  fome  fubfiancc."     **  Sinus,  Gremium,  agree  in,  denoting  a 

fpace  formed  by  a  certain  poCtion  of  the  body,  but  differ,   in  reipcA 

to  the  manner  in  which  that  fpace  is  formed.*'  (P.  702.)     From  this 

formal  ftatement  what  information  is  gained  ?  We  will  venture  to 

fay,  that  he  who, before  having  read  it,  was  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of 

thefe  two  words,  will  be  equally  ignorant  ftill.     The  truth  ^of  the 

matter  is,  that  the  words  ota  language  are  almoA  always  better  ex* 

{>tained  by  firoply  giving  us  the  equivalent  terms,  than  by  the  moft 
aboured  attempts  at  general  definition.  Such  attempts,  indeed,  give 
an  author  the  appearance .  of  learning  and  acuienefs ;  but  they  ire* 
quently  end  in  talking  much  and  faying  nothing.  This  was  properly 
feen  by  Girard  and  Dumefnil,  who  feldom  engage  in  thofe  Arong  dii- 
cvffions  in  which  Dr.  Hill  feems  to  think  that  his  greateA  merit  con- 
fiAs. .  Sinus  and  Gr^mium  are,  accordingly,  by  Dumefnil,  without 
any  affeflation  of  fuperior  penetration,  thus  fimply  diAinguiflied. 
••  Sim  OS,  la/ein^  la  partie  qui  eji  au-dejus  de  la  poitrine,  entre  les 

deuJ: 
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deux  brau  GremIUM,  U  giion,  la  partie  qui  efi  audejfous  de  la 
poitrine,'*  (Pp- 472,  473.)  Many  ft rnilar  examples  might  readily  be 
produced  where  tlie  Frenchman's  fimplicity  has  fully  fuccecded, 
while  Dr.  HilTs  rtfiiicment}has  completely  Tailed.  Dr  Hill,  hirofelf, 
though  from  his  general  ohfcrvation  on  Sinus  and  Qremium  we  gather 
DOtiiHig,  when  he  comes  to  explain  the  words  particularly  is  fuffi- 
ciently  intelligible:  •*  Sinus,"  he 'fays,  •*  properly  fignifies  the 
bofom,  and  is  defined  by  Valla,  *  pars  i!la,  qua  eft  intra  pefioris 
brachiorumque  complexum.'  Gremiitm  differs  from  •  Sinus,'  in 
denoting  the  lap,  or  the  anffle formed  by  the  clothes  covering  the  knees 
of  a  per/on  fitting,  and  trie  trunk  of  the  body,'^  Even  m  this  defi- 
nition of  Gremium,  there  is  a  manifefl  affeflatron  of  faying  fomeihing 
out  of  the  common  way;  it  gives  us,  however,  a  definite  idea,  on 
which  we  can 'lay  hold. 

Dr.  Hill  not  unfrequently  plunges  in  fubtleties  which  CBdipus 
him felf  would  find  it  hard  to  unravel.  As  a  proof  of  this  wc  may 
quote  a  part  of  his  explanation  of  Continue  and  Continenter.  They 
•'  agree,"  he  fays,  "  in  denoting  the  pofTibility  that  certain  events 
may  take  place  between  tw^  fpecific  periods,  which  really  do  not. 
But  CoNTiNUO  fuppofcs  the  fliortnefs  of  the  interval  the  caufe  why 
no  event  takes  place,  and,  from  the  unbroken  conneftion,  the  mind 
infers  the  rapid  fucceffion  of  one  thing,  not  co-exiflcnt  with  another. 
Its  oppofition  to  what  was  faid  of  •  Continuo,'  ContiN£NTER 
fuppofes,.  *that  between  the  periods  fpecified  or  implied,  fomc  event 
has  aBually  taken  place,  but  that  there  has  been  no  change  of  event. 
That  which  had  begun  at  the  former  is  underftood  to  have  continued 
uninterruptediy,  till  it  ended  at  the  latter."  (Pp.  228,  229.) 

We  fliali  not  ufe  ourfelves  to  allow  fuch  harlh  language  as  to  call 
this  folema  and  pompous  nonfenfe ;  but  no  fpeculation,  we  think, 
can  be  conceived  lefs  entitled  to  be  ftyled  either  valuable  or  accurate. 
Not  to  mention  the  palpable  contradiHion  contained  in  the  words 
which  we  havej)rintcd  in  Italics,  what,  we  aflt,  was  the  idea  refpeQihg 
'*  the  poflibility  that  certain  events' may  take  place,  &c."  to  do  hdre  ? 
Simply  nothing  at  ail ;  for  the  words  themfelvcs  imply  no  fuch  idea. 
Continuo  merely  fignifies  that  one  thing  fucceeds  immediately  to  ano- 
ther :  Continenter  that  fomething  cox\i\n\xt^  for  fome  time.  This  is 
really  all  that  was  neceflary  to  be  faid,  and  all  tbat  is  fuggefled  by 
Dr.  Hill's  examples  :  ••  ignis  in  aquam  conjeftus  continue  extingui- 
tur,  biduum  continenter  lapidibus  pluit.  *  But  fuch  a  fimpre  expoG- 
tion  would  liavc  no  air  of  profound  metaphyfical  difcri  mi  nation. 
The  ufe  of  continuo  to  fignify,  in  ah  argument,  the  immediate  con- 
nexion of  the  premifes  and  conciufion;  a  ufe  which  Dr.  Hill 
(p.  229.)  confiders  as  •*  feemingly  anomalous,"  is  perfcftly  regular,  and 
requires  no  elucidation. 

In  the  explanation  of  fo  plain  a  word  as  Duo,  who  would  expcft 

fuch  laboured  wifdom  as  this  ?    "  Jt  denotes  thfit  number  which  is 

fprmed  by  adding^  unity  to  itfelf  and  which  is  more  than  one  and  lefs 

than  three.     It  is  the  firfl  Jymbol  which,  marks  -quantity  as  divided, 

and 
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mndnol  as  one  continuous  mei/s ;  and  the  plurality  which  it  an- 
nounces as^  commencing  may  be  conti?/ued  without  end.*'  (P.  301.) 
But,  in  his  diftinclion  oi  Crajfu  and  Denjus^  our  learned  author'^ 
philofopby  is  yet  more  profound.  **  They  -agree,"  he  fays,  **  in  denot- 
ing thicknefs,  but  differ,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  is  eflfeded^ 
The  former  refers  to  the  groffnefs  of  fingle  maffes,  and  regards  that 
dimenfion  of f olid s^  which  is  called  the  third,  as  coming  after  their 
length  ana  breadth,  Denfus  [i\  ought  to  have  been  tht  latter^  to 
correfpond  to  the  former)  again,  refers  to  the  thicknefs,  which  arifc* 
from  the  vi9inity  of  particles  in  fluids,  or  of  the  component  panicl^i* 
of  folids,  which,  taken  together,  form  one  whole."  (P.  237.)  We 
ha%'C  farther  to  obferve,  with  regard  to  thefe  words,  that  they  are  not 
rightly  brought  together  as  fynonymes.  Dumefnil's  idea  was  much 
.more  correft,  who  contrafts,  with  the  former  term,  pinguis,  opimus^ 
and  obefus  :  with  the  latter,  confertus^  dtffertus^  refertus^jpyjfus^  and 
plenus, 

"  Decolor  and  Discolor,"  fays  Dr.  Hill,  "  agr«e,  in  denoting 
a  deviation  from  fome  ilandard  colour,  but  differ,  according  to  the 
extent  of  this  deviation."  (P.  276.}  This  is  a  curious  inftance  of 
failure  in  precifion  from  the  very  aSe£lation  of  being  precife.  That  is 
decolor  which  has  loll  its  colour,  gr  wMofe  original  colour  hjis  faded. 
The  original  colour  may,  in  this  cafe,  indeed,* be  called  the  ilandard  \ 
but  difcolor  has  no  reference  to  a  Ilandard  colour.  It  refers,  as  Dr. 
Hill  himfelf  obferves,  "  to  colours  that  are  completely  dillinft." 
••  Deejfe  and  Dejicere^^  the  learned  Doftor  informs  us,  ".agree,  in 
denotmg  the  abfence  of  fome  defirable  objeft  ;  but  the  former  fup- 
pofesfinly  thepojjibility  ofitsbafi  or  its  future  exiflence^  while  the  lat^ 
ier  fuppofes  its  certain  exijlence  at  a  pafi,  iime^  and  its  pqffible  exif 
tence  at  a  future  oneJ"'  (P.  279.)  We  are  much  miftaken,  if  the  _ 
following  explanation,  in  which  there  is,  ceruinly,  no  flraining  after 
metaphyfical  nicety,  do  not  prove  more  gratifying  to  every  reader  of 
t#ifte,  "  Deeffefe  ait  de  ce  qu'on  n*a  point  j  De  i  icEre,  de  ce  gu'on 
n'a  plus.  Dcncere  fuppo/e  qu*on  avoit  auparaxmnt  une  choje^  et. 
fu'elle  e/l  venue  a  manquer ;  au  lieu  que  deejfe  ex  prime  fcuUment 
*abfence^  le  befoin  d*une  chofe,'*  With  regard,  however,  to  the  regi- 
men of  defcere^  Dumefnil,  which  is  not  often  the  cafe,  is  evidently 
wrong.  "  On  ne  dit,"  he  fays,  '*  id  mihi  deficit :  on  met  toujours 
Taccufatif/*  But  the  dative  is  equally  proper.  •*  Quum  jam  am- 
plius  horis  vi.  continenter  pugnaretur,  ac  non  folum  vires,  led  etiam 
tela,  nojtris  deficerent.  &.c"  Caef.  De  Bel.  Gal.  III.  ^.     . 

In  explaining  the  diftinftions  between  E/fe,  Exijlere,  and  Fieri, 
Dr.  Hill  writes  thus  :  "The  approximations  that  take  place  between 
Ejff'e  and  fuch  verbs  as  thofe  now  oppofed  to  it,  are  fo  exceedingly 
clofe,  that  they  have  efcapcd  the  eye  of  fome  grammarians.  Thefe 
liave /Unguardedly  Called  all  fuch,  fubftantive  verbs.  Effe  in  Latin, 
at  the  fame  time,  E/v«i  in  Greek,  *  Etre'  in  French,  and  •  to  be*  in 
£ngli{h,  though  they  admit  approximations  in  the  jefpcfflive  lan- 
j;uages,yct  have  nothing  like  to  themfelves.    The  four  would  ioxm  a 

group, 
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group,  each  one  of  which  is,  with  mathematical  precifion,  equal  to 
each  of  the  reft.  To  fuppofe  that,  271  thefe  languages,  there  can  exift 
a  clafs  of  ve^bs  to  which  the  term  '  iubfl^tive'  is  applicable,  im- 
plies a  loofenefs  of  conception,  of  which  grammarians  (hould  be 
aftamed."  (Pp.  322,  323.)  \  The  grammarian,  however,  who  ex-' 
priefTe^  himfelf  in  this  manner  has  no  great /ight,  we  think,,  to  com- 

!»lain  of  *•  loofenefs  of  conception"  in  others.  Inftead  ot  ••  in  thefe 
angoages,^'  accuracy  of  thought  would  have  led  our  author  to  fubfti- 
tute  '*  in  any  language;"  for  he  is  not  arguing  from  the  genius  of 
the  Latin,  Greek,  French,  or  £nglifh,  as  oppofed  to  other  languages, 
but  from  the  nature  of  things,  which  remains  the  fame,  whatever 
language  be  fpoken. 

Dr.  Hill's  inconfifiency  is  fometimes  fo  glaring  that  it  quite  con- 
founds us.  •*  Ferus^**  he  fays,  ••  always  implies  that  the  animal, 
marked  by  it,  enjoys  his  liberty  uncontrouled,  and  (hews  a  difpofition 
to  prey  upon  others/*  (P.  369.)  Yet,  in  the  very  next  fentencf,  we 
are  told  that  this  difpofition  is  not  the  universal  concomitant 
of  the  quality  cxpreffed  by  Ferus,  as  fome  animals,  even  in  their 
wild  ftate,  are  timid  and  harmlefs,  and,  being  tamed,  only  become 
more  familiar  with  man,  whom  they  naturally  diftruft/'  In  our  au- 
thor's article  otijucundus^  gratus,  gratiojus^  Amanus^  we  find  thefe 
remarks : 

**  Cicero,  wifliing  to  receive,  from  his  friend  Aflicus,  information  upon' a 
fubje<5l  that  was  intei'jlting,  though  not  agreeable,  unfolds  the  difference 
between  'jucundus*  ^w^graius  thus:  '  Haec  res  quemadmodum  ceciderit, 
«t  tota  res  quo  loco  fit,  velim  ad  me  fcribas.  Nam  iila  Veritas,  etiamfi 
*  jucunda*  non  eft,  mihi  taraen  grata  eft/  Efi,  ad.  An,  52.  The  political 
tn^ents,  that  were  here  to  be  the  fubjeft  of  intelligence,  are  faid  to  be  the 
eMtrary  of  what  is  denoted  by  'jucundus ;'  buttheacl  of  giving  the  intelli- 
gence was  intreated  by  means  ofgrattts,  as  agreeable,  and  as  deferving  the 
gratefal  acknowledgements  of  Cicero  to  his  friend."  (P.  476.) 

Who  would  expeft  a  fentence  immediately  to  follow,  which  flatly 
contradifts  the  quotation,  fronri  Cicero?  Yet  fo  it  is  :  **  It  is  to  be 
obferved,"  fays  our  author,  '*  that  nothing  can  be  faid  to  be  gratum 
that  is  not  in  a  certain  degree  *  jucundum.''  Some  of  his  obferva- 
tions  on  gratiofus  appear  ijot  to  be  much  more  exaft.  The  "  agree- 
ablenefs,  we  are  told,  "  of  the  man  who  \$  gratiofus  is  not^  like  that 
implied  in  'jucundus,'  the  phyfical  effe&  of  amiable  qualities  o^t^ 
rating  upon  the  obferver,  but  the  confequence  of  addrefs  fkilfully 
exerted,  either  by  the  agent  himfelf,  or  by  another  in  his  behalf." 
(P.  477.x  The  following  afTertion  is  immediately  added :  "  It  is,  in 
faS,  tne  perfonal  qualities  that  dejerve  favour^  that  render  a  man 
gratiofus^  whether  reported  by  thofe  to  whom  they  are  known,  or 
exhibited  by  himfelf."  If,  in  this  place,  the  writer's  conceptions 
were  chear,  he  has  been  very  unfuccefsful  in  exprefling  them  in- 
telligibly. 

But  Ktriking  as  thefe  inconfiKencies  may  feem,  they  are  nothing  to 

the 


ikii*  foltowjngv  which  wt  really  To  grafs  that  it  would  not»  we  tbinlc, 
be'veryeafy  to  mate H  theiiii  **  In  €arly  times ^  it  (ihe  vilU)  was  cfit 
c^njiant  ^i/^of  the  '  viUiciM'  ONLY,  who  had  the  mtnageroent  oC 
the  farm  Uft<>A  which  it  ftood.  ^  *  VilticiM-dppeHatus  a  mtla^  quod  ab 
eo  ill  e»m.convehantur  truetus,  et  evehantur  oum  veneunt/  Vakr, 
R.  IL  1.  d*  14.  ,  The  proprietor  of  the  fartn,  or  one  capable  of  con. 
dii^^mg  rtie  bufinefs  of  it,  appc«ar^  also  \Q\^'^e^in andtnt  times^  refidid 
cON-yTAXTLV  in  $kc  vtila.'* '  [Y,  y%^)  We  arc  told  ih^inegare^ 
*'  in  ksfrimitivie  fenfe,  deAotes  ftothmg  more  than  the  negation  of  a 
]^o|^tiofi,  whieh,  confiilently  with  truth  cannot  be  affirmed.  "Bf 
means  of  iv,  rhe  fpieaher  denies  the  exiflence  of  a  fuppofed  faft,  tki 
eentropy  of  which  muj^  nettffaniy  txijl,  and  he  gives  ihat  informacioti 
to>the<heai^r,  f^bkh  is,  in  his  apprehenfion,  eonfifteht  with  trath,  and 
muft  b«'agree&b)e  to  kirn,  unlefs  h6  wifhes  to  be  deeeived."  (P.  536.) 
To  pafif  oten.tie  bad  writing  of* (his  bft  femetice^'difplayed  in  th« 
confuted  application  of  the  pronouns  to  diffierent  perfons^  the  pbtto^ 
fophy  of  it  IS  falfe,  for  nothing  can  be  more  falle  than  that  *'  the  conw. 
ti^ary  df  whM-  l»  denied^  muft  'tteceiTarily  eisifi."  Accordingly  the 
tfurhor,  if  we  midtrftand  him,  completely  conttodiAs  the  aflenion  in 
Che  M^ty  nesa  page.  "  Negate,'*  he  fays,  *'  reacheir  only  to  the  e^ 
preffion^,  not  to  the  jtrfiiceorthe  injuftice,  with  whid>  the  thing  is*  IM«^ 
ifered.**  We  believe  that  he  here  employs  the  words  jufiice  and 
in/juftici  ftk  ifUtk  znd/dl/ihood;  but  the  fafi  h  accurately  as  he  ba0 
Jkfted  it«  LaOH^i  on  thrs  haid ;  **  Mergnitudd  and  Majifias  agree;'* 
we  are-informod,'*  iiv  dent>tiilg  greatnefs ;  but  the  one  has  a  ftconger 
reference  to  thi^  greatnefi,  as  aijaluU;  and  the  other  to  it  ^sc&mfid^ 
faHm.*^  (P.  50©.)  Thi^,  we  rhi»k,  is  corpeAr.  Yet  in  the  ve^ 
De?ft  article,  which  trears  of  magnus,  ingens^  am^lm,  and  procetus,- 
we  meet  with'thi^  very  unexpcfted  inloritHMfioii :  *•  The  notion  of 
mbjolute  jn/agnitude,  it  nidft  be  obferved,  i^s  inconcMaHe,**  (p.  509.} 
•*  uirum  horHrn^  fey  we. 

In  this  article  our  ingenjfoas  author  ba5<  fomtf  veniarits  on*  ingifls^ 
which  deferve  to  be  attended  to.  "  Ingens/' hef^fr,  *'diSp¥s  ln>m> 
*  magnuV  >n  denoting  greatnefs,  that  i»  preternatural,  and  is  unex- 
ampled  ih  the  clafs  of  obje3s  to  which  that  fpecified  belongs." 
{9*^ft\)  iThe  iirft  part  ot  thi»atfertioa  i$,  wie  conceive,  correfi ;  wit^. 
refpe£k  10  the  -fiRcond  partr  it  is  obvioudy  falfe.  The  learned  prolef- 
for,  however,  is  clear  that  ••  the  fuperiority  of  that  denominated  la- 
j^fus  IS  fo  decided,  as  in  eclipfe  the  relf  that  participate  in  its  nature*. 
He  Ten  goes  fo  far  as.  to  fay  ihe  cfTence  of  kugenefs  depends  on  iheite 
being  nothing  in  nature  in  which  the  quality  that  u  is  made  Co  denomi- 
nate is  to  be  toiind  in  a  fuperior  degree."  ('P.  503.)  He'  accordingly 
contends  that  it  is  abfurd  to  give  /W^nj  either  a  comparatWef  or  fupeV- 
lative  degree;  and  that,  "  when  Virgil  ftyles  iEneas  •  f?ma  ingens  a 
ingenti/>r  armis,  '  his  doing  fo  muft  be  confider^^d  as  a  poetical  licence, 
fuch  as  that  of  Mil  on,  fpeaking  of  the  Leviathan,  •  Hugeji  of  living 
creaturesj  &c/*  We  cannpt)  however,  on  the  prefenc  ocfcafion, 
compliment  Dr.  Hllf  on  the  accurafcy  oP^Hiy  cbnc^ptions;  rtor;  ard" 
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we  willing  to  allow  that  Virgil  and  Milton  wer«  men  likely  to  be  led* 
by  poetical  licence,  into  tnanif^ft  abfurdity.  The  truth  il«  that  Dr. 
Hill  has  entirely  miilaken  the  meaning  of  ingens.  It  fignifies,  tn- 
deed»  that  tbe.objed  exceeds  the  common  ftandard  of  its  fpecies ;  but, 
not  at  all,  (hat  theie  is  *'  nothing  in  nature  in  which  the  quality  that 
it  is  made  to  denominate  'i%  to  be  found  in  a  Superior  degree." 
<^  may. exceed  the  common  ftature  of  men;  yet  B  may  exceed 
It  in  .a  greater  degree;  and  C  moft  of  all.  A  is,  therefore,  in» 
gens :  B  ingeniior^  apd  C  ingentj/Jimus,  The  learned  Profefibr 
appears  alfu  to  haye  roifunderftood  the  expreil^n  of  Virgil :  for  the 
poet  does  not  fay  that  ^neas  was  ingtntior^  compared  with  any  other 
man,  but  only  that  he  was  greater  in  arms  than  in  fame.  But  had 
Virgil  meant  to  ftatea  comparifon  between  CEneas  and  Tumus,  be 
might  .have  faid,  with  flcifl  phiiofophical  truth,  that  the  latter  waa 
ingenSf  though  the  former  was  ingeniior^  armis*  They  were  both 
fuperior  to  common  warriors ;  but  the  former  was  more  fo  ihao 
the  latter.  ? 

From  a  paflage  in  the  learned  profefTur's  preface  wc  are  led  to  con- 
clude that  he  views  his  analyfis  of  the  Latin  prepoGtions  with  great 
complacency.  ^'-jUqng,"  .he  fays,  **  With  the  fvnon^mes  of  the 
Latin  language^  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  explain  its  preposi- 
tions, in  the  order  ii^  which  they  occur  in  the  arrangements.  If 
thefc,  the  moft  fubtle  of  khe  parts  of  fpeech,  require  deep  attention  in 
a  finnple  Hate,  much  more  do  they  require  it  when  compounded*  In 
this  laft  capacity,  they  modify  the  term,  to  which  they  are  prefixed. 
with  all  the  varitty  of  power  belonging  to  each  of  them  when  apart. 
Their  primary  relations,  holding  as  to  matter  in  fpace,  muft  be  made 
by  analogy  to  explain  relations,  from  which  the  idea  of  fpace  is  ex. 
eluded.  Without  analyzing  prepofitions,  fynonymcs  can  never  bo 
underftood;  as  the  force  of  the  contrafted  term  often  refis  upon  that, 

?'v^n  or  witheld  by  what  is  made  to  coalefce  with  it."  (Pref.  p.  xiii.) 
o  this  important  part,  therefore,  of  the  profeflbr's  fubjeft  we  IhalU 
in  our  next  number,  pay  due  attention.. 

.    (To  be  continued,  J 

Account  of  the  Life  of  James  Beatticj  late  Prof ejfir  of  Moral  Pbihfopbf 
at  Aeerdeen.  One  vol.  i2mo*  By  Alexander  Bower.  230  pages.. 
Price  59.     Baldwins.  1804. 

THE  life  of  a  literary  man,  requires  fer  its  ufeful  elucidation,  th« 
pen  of  a  writer  well  verfed  in  the  fpecies  of  literature,  for  which 
the  fubjedl  was  known.  Hence  Du^ald  Stewart  was  fo  peculiarly 
qualified  for  being  the  biographer  of  Reid,  as  we  before  remarked  in 
reviewing  that  article.  Mr.  bower  appears  tp  have  received  a  claflical 
education  ;  and  to  have  made  good  prpgrefs  in  other  branches  of  know* 
ledge ;  but  we  do  not  find  that  extent  and  depth  of  metaphyfical,  mo- 
ral, or  theological  fcience,  which  ai£  neceflary  to  trace  the  genius  of 
Beaitlc  through  its  efforts  iii  fupportof'  truth,  virtue,  and  religion • 

To 
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To  form  z  juft  eftimate  of  the  works  of  Beattie,  h  is  necelEiry  to  re- 
View  what  HuiBehad  done ;  what  had  been  done  in  oppoTition  to  him, 
by  Reid,  and  others  :  wKat  remained  for  Beattie  to  perform,  what  he 
did  perform ;  and  hW.  This  exhibition  \s  not  attempted  by  Mr. 
Bower;  nevertbelefs^  though  by  no  means  a  mafterly  produdUon, 
this  is  a  plain  -and  ufeful  ftatement  of  fa£^s  worthy  of  record. 

James  Beattie  was  born  in  November  1735,  at  Laurence- kirk^  In  this 
CQunty  of  Kincardine.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  of  conGderable  abi^ 
litie^,  with  fome  talent  for  poetry.  Dying  when  James  was  only  . 
iieven  years  old^  he  left 'his  family  in  narrow  circumilances.  His 
cldeft  fon,  however,  David,  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  aded  as  a 
father  to  the  family ;  and  through  his  kindnefs  to  James  was  that 
^routh  able  to  receive  a  daflical  education  \  fo  that*  the  world  is  in- 
debted to  David  Beattie,  the  farmer,  for  all  the  pleafure  and  inftnic- 
t!on  which  it  has  derived  from  James  Beattie,  the  poet  and  philofo- 
pher.  Jtmes  was  bred  at  the  village  fchool,  and  under  Mr.  James 
Milne,  a  very  capital  teacher,  and  made  very  rapid  progrefs  \  and 
befides  his  claifical  attainments,  exhibited  promifing  fpectm^ns  of  a 
poetic  genius.  His  generous  brother,  though  he,  could  ill  afford  it, 
refolved  to  fend  James  to  the  Univerfity.  To  Aberdeen  he  repaired- 
at  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  foon  diftinguilhed  himfelf  as  the  beft 
fcholarof  his.clafs.  His  chara^er  rofe  as  he  advanced  in  years  j  and 
when  in  1753»  he  took  his  degree,  he  was  diftinguiihed  beyond  any 
of  his  contemporaries,  for  literary  attainments;  he,  however,  had 
made  little  progrefs  in  mathematics,  and  through  life  never  deeply 
entered  into  that  fcience.  In  this  part  of  the  narrative  Our  author 
f^ives  ^n  accurate  account  of  the  plan  of  academical  ftudy  at  Aberdeen. 
He  alfo  mentions  the  different  profeflprs  of  that  time,  with  a  particu- 
larity of  detail,  that  may  be  interefling  at  Aberdeen,  where  they  may 
have  obtained  a  traditionary  celebrity ;  but  is  not  iiiterefting  to  the 
public,  to  which  many  of  their  names  are  unknown. 

Having  left  college,  Mr.  Beattie,  to  lighten  his  brother's  burthen. 
Undertook  the  charge  of  the  village  fchool  at  Fordoun ;  and  while  he 
mod  faithfully  and  ably  performed  his  duty  as  a  preceptor^  he  found 
time  to  advance  rapidly  in  his  literary  courfe.  In  this  part  of  the  par- 
rative  our  author  introduces  the  flate  of  parochial  fchpols  in  Scotland 
a^  that  period,  and  their  effeA  in  facilitating  the  acquifition  of  fearn- 
ing  at  a  fmall  expence.  At  this  time  Beattie  frequently  contributed 
to  the  Scotch  Magazine,  a  publication  of  high  eftimation.  He  now 
formed  acquaintance  with  various  gentlemen  then  his  fuperiors,  but 
now  forgotten^  while  be  is  and  always  will  be  remembered.  From 
Fordoun  Beattie  wa5  promoted  to  be  mafter  of  the  Grammar  School  at  . 
Aberdeen.  There  he  had  the  command  of  the  college  library,  an4  . 
every  meant  of  extending  bis  literary  attainment's,  and  alfo  of  cul- 
tivating intin^acy  with  lettered  men.  He  often  had  pubUfhed  de- 
tached poems:  in  t76i,'he  publifhed  an  o^avo  volume  of  poetry. 
About  this  time  he  was  made  ProfeflToir  of  Moral  Philofophy.  In 
17^4  be  wrote  his   Eflay  on  laugh  tet  and  ludicrgut  compofttion. 
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Within  a  few  years  about  this  period  were  compofcd  all  his  prinqlpaf. 

'  work5,  though  not  publ i (bed  tilt  fdmc  time  aftervvards.  la  1766,  he 
married  Mifs  Dun,  daughter  of  Dr.  Dun,  his  ptedcceffbr  in  thej 
fchool  of  Aberdeen.  Our  author  gives  a  very  (hort  account  of  Beair 
tile's  Eflay  on  7>uth.  He  nr>w  was  ve^y  high  in.  literary  ftputatioiu 
In  1768,  he  publilbcd  his  Minftrcl^  which  Our  author  prajfes  more^ 
highly  than  it  is  now  praifed  by  the  world. 

December  i2j  177c,  he  was  made  Doftor  of  Laws.  1111771,  he 
rifited  the  Metropolis,  was  introJiiccd  to  Lord  Mansfield,  and  other 
eminent  mm  ;  and  at  their  head  to  Dr.  Johnfon.  In  1773  ^^  ^g^^in 
vifitcd  London,  was  introduced  to  the  Sovercigja,  and  very  gracioufly 
f'eceivedk  In  ^777  he  publifked  his  EiT^y  on  Memory  and  Imagi- 
nation. Some  years  after,  he  occafionally  contributed  to  the  Mimr^ 
2t  periodicsil  paper  published  at  Edinburgh.  I;i  12^3  he  publifhea 
his  Eflay  on  the  Theory  of  Language ;  and  foon  after  ti^rncd  his  at-* 
tention  to  the  evidences  of  the  Chriftian  Religion.,  In  1784  h^ 
ibewed  th*"  flrft  ffcetch  of  this  work  to  Dr,  Porteus,  then  Biffaop  of 
Chcfter ;  tut  did  not  publifli  it  till  X790.  Soon  after  he  publifbrd  his. 
Elcfments  of  Moral  Science.  About  this  time  he  loft  his  eldeft  fon,a  ' 
ydtth  o^  high  proroife;  and  fomeyears  after,  bi$  fecond  Ton,  who. 
was  ftill  abler  than  his  brother.  Thcfc  calamities  embittered  the  laft 
years  of  Dr.  Beattie;  and  his  health,  never*  good,  was  thereby  im- 
paired. He  now  entirely  fequeftered  himfclf  from  focicty  j  for 'three 
'years  lie  conf^antly  kept  the  houfe,  and  during  a  great  part  of  that 
time  was  confined  to  his  bed  :  on  the  i8th  of  AuguU  he  breathed  hisr 
laft.    , 

The  biographtr,  in  attempting  a  charafler  of  his  hero,  rather  enu- 
merates con/liiuents,  than  prefents  a  view,  or  exhibits  an  eftimate. 
Thofe  who  were  unacquainted  with  Dr.  Beattie's  works,  may  Icarn 
from  Mr  Bower,  how  many  books  he  wrote,  and  what  were  his  fa- 
vourite fludies;  but  from  Mr.  Bower  cannot  learn  what  Dr.  Beat- 
tie  WAS.  We  wifli  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart  would  undertake  the  in- 
tellectual pidlure  of  Dr.  Beattie  ;  although,  we  apprehend,  he  will  not 
rare  that  auihonfo  very  highly  as  Mr.  Bow*r*rates  him.  Beattie  was  a 
popular  w/itcr,  with  lively,  though  diffufe  eloquence,  but  too  loofe 
and  declamatory  for  philofophical  writing ;  in  logical  accuracy,  and 
metaphyficaJ  depth,  he  is  far  inferior  to  Reid ;  m. found,  vigorous, 
and  profound  refl<!xion,  in  comprehenfivenefs  of  underftanding,  ex- 
tent uf  vitws,  and  grandeur  of  fentiment,  he  is  very  far  inferior  to 
F^rguffor..  His  biographer,  therefore,  is  injudicious  in  comparing  him 
to  ihofeemiuent fages. 

On  the  whole,  this  fpecimen  of  biography  is  a  work  of  very  fe- 
cordary  merit,  neverthelefs  it  is  ao  ufcful  publication  ^  a  record  of 
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Medical  Sketcba  of  the  Bxpedjfion  U  E^ypt.  .  By  Jamei  McGregor,  fefq^t 
i  voL    'Pp/24^Q.     Svo.     7s.     1804. 

/^F.  travel*  in  Egypt,  of  jouroaljsi,  and  of  accomnts  of  tbc  E^ppedi- 
\Jf  tioii  cc^thatiCQuntry,  thf  public  h^!5>lid  a  ftsffici«ncy  buth  from' 
KroncK  zj^  fr<)(n,^gli(h  writetv,    f  rooi  the  Medictn  en  choef  6f 
the  French  Army,  we  have  likewife.  had  Avery  capibus  hiftory  of  the 
health  of  the  Frcjich  arflfvy  in  tlfiypS  afid  r>f  the  pj^cYgilingdifcafcsof 
that  cou4itry.     Frocp  other  individuals  rtf  ihat  army,    the  public  has 
likewife  had  (eparace  treatifeson  the  Pjague,  the  Opthalmia,  the  Dy- 
fentery,  and  of  other  difcafcs,  as  th?;y  maic  fheir  appearance  in  the 
French  army  in  Egypt.     If  we  ex^ept  two  fliort  treat Tcs,  the  one  ion 
opthalmiai  and  the  oiher  on  diarrhoea^  given  by  thSe  furgeont  as  thejr 
appeared  in  fingie  regiments  of  the  Britifti  army  iti  EgVpt,  the  public 
has  as  yet  feen  ;io(hi7ig  from  any  Englifliihan  6n   the  oifeates  of. 
Egypt.     In  the  non-appearance  of  any  fuch  account,  we  are'affured 
the  public  will  participate  in  the  «iifappointment  which  we  have  OCt- 
perienced.  ,  Wi<h  their  army  to  Egypt  the  Britifii  nation  fenta  very 
numerous  medical  (laff,  and  of  that  (lafF,  we  mult  thinks  that  feveral 
were  qualified  to  give  the  medical  hiftory  of  cur  memorable  expedi-' 
tion  :  and  to  give  fatisfa&ory  accounts  of  the  plagae  and  the  other 
difeafes  which  proved  fo  fatal  to  our  brave  coUntryrtien  there. 

In  the  earlier  ages,  we  have  from  the  ancients,  very  diftin^  ati«t 
counts  of  the  difeafes,  oi  the  (oil,  and  of  the  climate  of  Egypt.  In  % 
philofophical  as  well  as  in  a  phvfical  view,  after  fuch  a  lapfe  of  years, 
after  fo  many  lingular  revolutions  ds  this  renowned  cbuntry  has  urnder- 
gone,  it  would  be  a  (ubjeA  worthy  of  enquiry,  what  changes  have* 
,been  effe^ed  in  the  phyfical  conftitution  of  the  country,  vvh^t  in  iti 
difeafes*  As  nations  change  from  a  rude  to  a  divtlized  itate,  duubt* 
lefs  their  diieafes  are  both  increafed  and  confiderably  changed.  The 
difeafes  of  man  are  both  increikfed  in  number,  and  difFetent  in  kind  in 
civilized  fociety,  from  what  they  were  while  he  was  in  the  hunttr  or 
(bepherd  flate,    '  , 

We  ftill  hope  for  the  medical  hiftory  of  our  Egyptian  army,  and 
fhall  expecl  a  fini(hed  account  when  it  does  appear.  In  the  mean 
time,  we  are  here  prefented  with  a  medical  hiftory  of  the  army,  which, 
under  General  Baird,  came  from  India  10  co-««aperate  with  the  Britiih 
al'noy  in  Egypt.  ,  This  account  is  by  the  author  Mr.  McGregor,  who 
had  the  fuperintendance  of  the  thedical  department  of  the  Indian  army 
modeftly  tferhied  Sketches.  In  a  Preface,  he  tells  us,  that  he  laboured 
under  many  difadvantages,  and  pfofefles  to  give  only  (ketches  or  me*  . 
moirs,  which,  he  fays,  he  hopes  will  be  ufeful  to  the  general  hiftorian 
of  the  difeafes  of  Egypt  and  of  the  Britifii  army. 

He  (ays  a  very  liberal  but  juft  tribute  to  the  medical  afTiirs.of  the 
Indian  army,  who  as  he  fays»  *^  had  the  poft  of  honour  in  Egypt,"  for, 
to  their  regret,  the  army  arrived  too  late  to'fliare  ^*  in  any  dangers  ex* 
cepting  fuch  as  arote  from  the  difeafes  of  the  country*" 

The  author  divides  bis  book  into  three  parts,     i.  The  Medical 
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Journal  of  the  Expedition  ;  2.  The  Caufcs  of  the  Difeafetl  and  3. 
1  he  Hjftory  df.tbc  Difcafe*. 

The  iirft  part  is  rendered  needlefsly  tedious,  by  a  minute  account  of 
the  weather ;  all  this  ought  to  have  been  <tondenfed  into  a  table.  It 
appears,  that  the  Indian  army  conftfttng  of  about  Sooo  men 
from  different  parts  of  India,  landed  at  Koflier  on  the  Wellero  coaft 
of  the  Red  Sea ;  and  in  traverfine  the  defart,  that  they  ^nearly  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Bruct's  rout.  From  Ghedne  in  Upper  E^ypt,  the^  amy 
was  rranfported  in  boats  to  Cairo,  Rofetta,  and  -Alexandria.  It  was 
at  flofetta  that  the  plague  firft  broke  out:  of  its  appearance,  aikl 
liiftory  thereafter,  we  have  a  minute  and  fufficiently  fatisfaAoiy 
account, 

In  his  fecond  divifion  or  part,  Mr.  McGregor  js  not  at  all  clear  oq 
.  thecaufes  of  the  ficknefs  which  prevailed  in  the  army :  this  part  is  by 
|30  means  faCisfadory.  From  every  defcription  of  Egypt  which  we 
have  feen,  we  would  be  led  to  expedl  a  fever  there- which  would  re« 
mit  or  intermit.  He  wi(hes  with  thefe  to  conned  the  plague,  parti* 
^  cularly  in  itscaufes,  an^  in  fome  of  its  fymptoms.  We  do  not  well 
vndtriland  what  be  would  be  at,  nor  does  he  himfelf  appear  at  all 
clear  in  his  ideas  on  this  fubjeS  ;  at  any  rate,  if  he  has  diftindl  ideas  on 
it,  he  has  been  Angularly  unfuccefsful  in  his  exprefiion  of  them.  That 
this  difeafe  is  imported  into  Egypt,  and  that  it  is  coomiunicated  by 
contagion,  he  feems  to  l^ave  formed  a  decided  opinion ;  but  ftill  bo 
wiihes  to  think  it  the  fame  as  the  remittant  fever,  and  the  fever  which 
be  defcribes  as  prevailing  over  India,  and  which  he  acknowledges  it 
never  contagious.       , 

The  date  of  health  in  which  the  Indian  army  continued  for  half  a 
year  on  (hip> board  is  very  properly  held  up  to  public  attention,  and 
the  caufes  ailignedare  well  worthy  the  particular  cditfideration  of  thp 
planners  of  our  expeditions,  and  ofotir  Boards  at  home. 

The  principal  part  of  the  laft  divifion  is  occupied  ^ith  the  plague, 
Opthalmia,  and  dyfentery.  The  fii  ft  of  thefe  difeafes  will  moft  interelt 
the  majority  of  readers.  As  beft  illuftrating  the  fymptoms,  the  cales 
of  fix'of  the  furgeons  are  defcribed,  who  wrote  accurately  every  thinsr 
which  they  felt.  We  fliall  extra6V  one  of  thefe,  which  we  thiiik  yri\\ 
particularly  intereft ;  it  is  that  of  Dr.  Whyte,  of  whom  the  public  haa 
h;a2dfomuch. 

"  Pr,  Wh)'<e  entered  ibe  ppfl^boufe  at  El  Hanflned  on  the  evening  of 
the  2nd  of  January,  1802.  In  a  letter  pf  that  date  he  writes  to  roe,  *  I 
juft  now. inoculated  myfeif,  by  fridlion,  with  bubonic  matter  on  the  left. 
thfgh.^  On  (he  3d,  he  fays, '  I  have  tliis  morning  inoculated  myfeir,  by  in- 
eiimn,  on  the  right  fore-arm.'  Wr.  Rice,  then  doing  duty  at  the  pcff-hpure 
at  £1  Hammed,  gives  the  whole t>f  the  cafe.  In  a  letter  of  the  3d  of  Janu* 
»ry,  be  writes  to  me, '  Dr.  Whyte  came  here  laft  night ;  foon  after  he  camQ 
in;  he  nibbed^  fome  matter  from  the  bubo  oi^a  woman  On  the  infide  of  his 
thighs.  The  next  morning,  he  inoculaited  himfelf  in  the  wrifl  with  a  ian<: 
pet^  with  matter  Ulkenfrctm  the  racing  bubo,  of  a  Sepoy,  'hoappears  now 
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▼«ry  well.*"  In  fubrequent  letters,  Mr.  Rice  fays, '  that  Dr.  Whyte  con- 
tinued in  good  health  on  the  5th,  and  all  d&y  oil  the  6th,  till  the  evening, 
when  he  was  attacked  with  rigors  and  other  febrile  fymptoms.  He  (aid 
himlelf,  that  it  was  the  attack  ofan  intermittant ;  and  it  bore  a  great  refem* 
biance  to  it.  After  fweating  profafely,  he  was  better  in  the  morning  of  the 
7th,  bat  intheafternoon  the  thivering  returned  $  and,  after  it  liad  continued 
thirty  minutes,  a  fevefe  hot  (^age  canie  on,  then  a  profule  Iweating  fol- 
lowed ;  but  with  it,  much  afFedion  of  the  head,  tremor  of  the  limbs,  particu* 
larlyoftlie  upper  extremities,  tongue  black  and  dry,  ikin  hot,  pulfe  full» 
.  hard,  and  irregular,  third  great,  prodration  of  flrength,  and  anxiety,  Hi» 
head  was  the  only  place  that  he  comp^ined  of^  and  it  leemed  to  be  th« 
principal  feat  of  his  difeafe;  he  Aill  peril  fled  that  the  difeale  was  not  the 
plague ;  he  would  not  allow  his  groin  or  arm  pits  to  be  examined,  and  he 
refofed  all  medical  aiSltance.  He  died  very  delirious  on  the  afternoon  of 
th«9Ui," 

This  cafe  isof  fingular  value,  as  being  perhaps  the  only  one  in  re« 
^  corid  which  cotnoiences  from  the  period  of  inoculation ^  or  from  the  firft 
wpofure  to  the  peftilential  contagion.  Its  valu»|  however,  is  much 
leflbned  from  the  defuhory  way  in  which  it  is  given.  Being  in  poffef^ 
fion  of  Or,  Whyt^*s  letters  on  his  own  cafe,  and  the  fubfcc|uent  cor* 
lefpondence  of  Mr.  Rice,  the  author  ought  to  have  given  fome  fatis- 
fadory  information  ;  we  believe  it  would  have  formed  not  the  Icaft  va* 
hjable  information  of  his  volume. 

Had  Mr.  M's.  reading  been  niore  extenfive,  he  wauld  not  have  re*' 
garded  as  new  or  extraordinary  this  difeafe  aiTuming  a  remittant  form 9 
nor  thought  the  application  of  mercury  trt&fcovery.     In  the  treat- 
^   orient  the  author  relies  moil  on  this  mineral,  and  what  he  calls  tbi  new 
remedies ;  particularly  the  nitric  acid^  a  remedy  to  which  he  appears 
partial  in  a  variety  of  difeafes.     Mr.  M.  ^  newly  arrived  from  India ; 
'  we' fancy  that  a  refidence  in  this  country,  and  an  intercourfe  with  his 
profefSonal  brethren,  will  convince  him,  that,  like  fome  of  the  phyfi- 
cians  here,  he,  in  his  zeal,  has  expedted  and  promifed  too  much  from 
the  **  new  remedies/'    In  the  account  given  of  the  opchalmia  of  Egyp| 
-  We  have  little  here  .that  other  accounts  did  not  give  us.     By  decifiva 
teftimony  be  confirms  the  ilatements  of  MeiFrs.  rower  and  Edmon- 
ftone  of  the  difeafe  being  communicated  by  contagion. '   In  the  caufes, 
^  fymptoms,  and  cure,  we  obferve  only  a  repetition  of  former  accounts. 
Some  ufeful  hints  for  prevention  are  offered.     Mr.  McGregor's  ex- 
^cenfive  acquaintance  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  has  enabled  him " 
tQ  offer  fome  good  general  remarks  On  fever.     He  finds  a  great  re- 
fetnblance  between  fever,  as  he  has  feen  it  in  the  Eaft  and  in  the  Weft 
Indies;  and  he  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  fever  feen  in  different 
i|uarters  between  the  tropics  is  effcntially  the -fame.     From  the  'ftate- 
^  i^ei^ts  of  his  correfpondents  we  have  accounts  of  fevers  on  the  Mala- 
bar and  Coromandel  c^aft,  in  Calcutta,  iBombay,  Ceylon,  Bauvia^ 
and  China.     The  few  general  remarks  on  meflatiles  we  confider  of 
v^]^e.       In   dyfenUry   Mr.   M's.  experience  appears  to  have  been 
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lunple ;  bf^t  all  ithe  world  has  loag  known,  tikat  ia  cafes  of  any  fiaad* 
jng  the  mercuric  iremedies  weire  th^moft  e&cacioiu. 

Th^  vqlume  n^oncludes  with  Tocne  remarks  on  ihe-G^iiiiea  worm 
and  on  tet4nii«;  in  both  difearee,  Mr^  M'fi.  excenftve  experience 
has  afFor4ied  him  opportunity  of  diiFering  from  wruers  in  -general. 
From  evidence,  that  certainly  is  not  Hight,  he  conjeifldres,  that  the 
Guinea  worm  is  communicated  by  contagion,  foi^ewhat  in  the  mnn- 
ner  that  the  itch^is  ;  and  he  has  found  the  treatment  by  the  hot  b;»th 
the  moft  fuccefsful'in  tetanus,  both  in  the  Wefl  Indies  and  in  the 
Daft. 

In  a  note  to  this  volume,  an  allufion  is  made  to  a  circumftance^ 
which  will  intereft  any  reader,  m0(dical,  as  well  as  others.  Mr.  M. 
informs  us  of  his  uaviuc  frequently  seen  and  convers^p 
WITH  A  French  apothecary  whom  Buon'aparte  ORDjEHEft 
TO  poison  the  wounded  sick  at  Acre;  and  that  he 
had  often  heard  him  mention  the  subject.  This  Is 
mentioned  by  Mr,  M.  as'abufineft  well  and  generally  known  in  the 
Indian  army,  and  we- have  heard  that  the  Pharmacian  in  Chief  is  a 
man  of  probity — pi^y.hc  fhould  not  be  more  fo  than  the  Emperor  of 
the  Gauls.  We  expcft  to  hear  no  farther  cav'liing  at  Sir  Rf.bert 
Wilfo^'s  account ;  a  ftalcment  which  is  now  confirmed  by  Dr.  Wait- 
mknand  every  other  traveller  who  has  been  in  that  country,  though 
petulantly  objeScd  to  by  thcfe  Britifh  friends  of  the  Corfican  ufutpcTt 


POLITICS,  , 

Jf$  GvM'Buits,  wr  no  Peace  !  A  Letter  from  Me  u  Myuff.     By  the  Rev.  Jofhua 
larwood.     Svo.     Pp.  4Q.     Is.     Stobkdaie.  '   1804. 

THE  deflruflion  of  Buonaparte's  flotilla,  either  by  *'  iauU  ox  by  ccm* 
Jioct"  is  a  point  mure  fuongly  infilled  on  in  this  pamphlet^  than  we 
have  before  feen  it  in  any  other  work.  '^  While  this  flotilla  ex i lis,"  <ib- 
fcrves  the  author/  "  there  is  no  f'afety  from  invaiion,  no  fecurity  froin  alarm, 
no  ftielter  from  expenfe  ;'*  and  we  perficlly  agree  with  him,  that  if  "  n»u(l 
be  blown  from  the  boiom  of  the  ocean 'by  Britlfli  cannonade,  or  blat^eci  in 
its  own  ports  from  the  face  of  crekticn  by  the  omnipotence  i){  ConvfTtticn." 

^  In  former  treaties  of  peace/'  fays  Mr.  Lurwood,  **  \l  has  been  ufiia] 
t^eHabiifh  on  each  6de  of  thedilarming  powers,  rcctpi*Gca]  and  re!pe6Uble 
Comroiffioners  to  fupennlcud  and  e^ecluate  the  mutual  (ii(a:maiKi«i;L 
Heretofore  fuch  commifiifins  vv-ere  limited  to  di 'mantling  sMfis^  the  Imt ;  birt« 
with  the  enemv^*t  Ihips  of  the  Jine^  tlie  dajiger  does  not  now  rett :  a^^«»-^cM/, 
as  .an  unit  of  &n  armada  of  gun-L-;ats,  is  an  obje6!  of  more  in!uHeiable  of-, 
fence,  than  La  Ville  do  Paris  of  th:ee  dt-cks ;  an  afTadin  dwarf,  defined  au4 
difporitiont?d  for  midnight  n^ifchiefand  murder,  is  more  peiilou.<5  to  the  (afc- 
ty  and  (and^ity  of  repofe,  than  tlie  huge  n»on  of  day  giant,  caparironed  for 
undiffembled  field  of  battle  contef^.  Let  England  ynpoignard  her  [the 
fVem?h}  dwarf  afTaffinSf  imd  Ihe  kcpnfidentagaiiift  the  giants  of  the  world 
in  arm?  V 

Oitf  author  is  of  opinion,  that  "  were  our  enterprising  forces  in  the 


Jiyuft  Indm  to  oontitiue  their  valorw  «Ad  vidoriott*  ^career/ snd  2>e  m 
compkteiy  »nd  altiinfttoly  ru<c«|»r<»i  as  their  gftllant  bmihren  iii  the  £Uil« 
were  ihqy  lo^nneK  »ii  the  territQiies  of  France  and  (he  BaUvi<in  ilates  to 
our  country  by  4:v^we(^«  u"  wouid  t>e  '*  beU^r,  far  botter,  that  firi^ai^ 
fliould  return  .tbem  ail  a^  a  peace  without  an«quival€nt,4)r  theifhadow  of/ 
ft  (had«  of  an  4iqaivalejnt>  without  «ven  the  redemption; c^(i|\y  thiiu;  Jodia 
thecoMr(«{Hid  caCtiacties <«f  war  {*  it  waiiM  be  better  'Uo  |;ive  all,  relinquUh 
mil,  recover  nothings  than  ruflfer  their  gun-boats  to  remain  ip  evcu  au  aiirud- . 
dered,  unruafted,  unordinanced,  eciHence/'-^'-^Utdin^,  fwamping,  even 
burmng  will  not  do,  "  uniefji  by  burning  is  meant  to  be  iiQpUed  (be  ^awii)g 
IIm^iu  A)p  high  and  dry  upon  the  beach  and  r<:ducing  them  to  afhet." 

Mr.  Larwood,  from  the  various  grounds  of  argument  which  head(iuce9» 
advaocrfi  ii  lifong  declaration,  that  "the  £i>gli(h  rointiiery  (be  be  who  ha. 
aiay  for  the  moment,)  who  (liali  dar^:  to  acqiiie'ce  in  the  enemy's  propoii^ 
lioi>s  {or  peace,  without  the  previous  ftipulation  ofJelenJa  £st^iJia»,  is  tba 
dt:cid«d  and  dedrudive  foe  to  hiii  country,  and  ought  to  i$si  ^is  hfAdP' — **  U 
9)ight  kere,"  fays  he,  "  be  oblerved  by  any  perfon  more  Iceptlcal  than  pa- 
triucic,  '  %yft/i9it  the  mern^  will  not  mcccde  to  your  Jemandm — The  anfwei  is  lbort> 
buin«c^ary;  *  then  v>e  imll  not  make  juact  V  ~  .   ^ 

In  acMliiion  to  the  ilrength  o(argument,  and  tlie  cleamefs  of  demofiilra* 
ti(>A,  which  our  author  exhibits,  his  talen(  ibr  humour  entitles  him  to  con- 
iiderable  praife.  Having  oblerved,  that  <*  the  ancient  government  <if 
France  uniformly  indulged  the  fond  wi(h  for.  the  invaiion  and  ruin  of  our 
iilands;''  and  that  "  ti^  preient  government  means  to  carry  into  fatal  e^. 
feci  what  its  predeceflbrs  only  viewed  in  di<:ant  perfpedtive,"  he  feys : 

'<'  Thfi jSotilla  of  Boulo^  is  ibe  grand,  and,  indeed,  (he  fole  axis  on  which 
♦his  mi^^hty  project  revi)lve«;  what  a  in»»re  limited  power  impelled  them 
[the  aucient  government  of  France]  to  cheriJh,  in  the  ferret  reCefs  of  bofom 
con  tjc«  plat  ion,  cv:lci:dcd  conquell:  IVhat  MciuUur  PEveque  d'Autun  KmXj 
contempiaied  in  Kir^land  and  in  peace,  as  a  remote  probability,  the  un- 
caffocked  prelate,  in  h.s  now  re  laymaned  mlnilterial  capacity,  and  by  virtue 
ofhisaod  his  mailer's  •Boulogne  flotilla,  c  ^nfiders  as  a  done  tk'>ng:  Wltat 
Monsieur  TEve^c  d^Autun  only  dreamed  about  as  a  defirable  and  di^ajit  ac* 
comptlKliment,  k  Clt^rn  Takyrand  Petigord,  Sans  Culottes,  Secretary  of  State, 
jacobm,  republic^an,  and  ddinitively,  mcmarchical  Cameleon,  now  view«  as 
la  gageure ga^6e,  not  as  a  vilionary  pr(»blein<itiral  adventure,  but  as  an  in- 
diiputable  and  inevitable  conque.t.  Of  this  precious  evenjt,  although  the 
Proteus'  continues  to  dream  in  his  Anli* Anglian  (lumbers,  he,  iwverthelefsjp 
in  his  pillow-lucubrations,  chcriflies  the  vaft  and, delightful  idea,  while  fejift- 
ihg  his  celebrated  optics  upon  the  fleeping  charms  ot  la  Citoyenne  Taltyrand; 
and,  as  la  Citoyenne  has  iaciiligiouily  plundered  the  Church  of  its  valoabls 
treafure,  in  the  perfon  of  her  now  irreverend  fpoufie,  and  has  carelfed  him 
to  the  i'urrender  uf  his  celibacy  for  the  hymeneal  chain,  fo  would  the  bene- 
dict priert  glory  to  cajole,  or  to  conquer  us  ih/tkeept^s  into  the  barter  of  our 
liberties  for  Buonaparttr's  bloody  blelfings^  and  the  facrifice  of  our  coaftkti- 
tion  for  the  fetters  of  France." 

4  cahn  4md  dispasmnate  Address  to  Sit  Pranci$  Surd^t  Bart, /Uhumg mt  H  him 
theCausis  of  his  defeat  at  the  late  Ehction  of  a  Member  /•  r^rtsent.tke  Cmmty 
of  Middlese».  By  an  {ndependepit  Freeholder,  ^o.  Pp#  50.  Iv 
Rivi^^tons.    ^804. 

THi«  aM(4rcf»|  wMc^  »  ;ii%  <kiiopMR9ito4  ^'  culm  Had  diffaffioii»te/ 


^^Ot  ^AIOINAt  CRITICiaM. 

will;  we  rnfpect,  imMotf  but  little  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  denugogae  t* 
whom  it  is  addrefled.  It  exhibitt  a  brief  view  of  K<s  public  oondact,  which 
is  truly  confid^red  as  the  caafe  of  his  di (appointment ;  and  pays  a  tribote 
ofaptHattfe  to  ih^Jkrhati  conduct  of  the  Baronet»  which,  if  one*half  that 
we  have  heard  b«  true,  is  certainly  not  very  well  deferred.  That,  how- 
ever,  is  a  fubject  which  it  is  foreign  from  oar  purpofe  to  difcufs.  Sir  Fran- 
cis ii  here  charged  with  having  become  an  advocate  for  the  French  revolu- 
tion,/' -a  mernher  ^  the  Corresfimding  Society/'  the  affociate  of  traitorf«  and  the 
friend  of  the  criminal  and  the  difaffected. 

On  the  buiinefs  of  the  meeting,  Mr.  Sheridan's  conduct  is  contrafled  with 
the  Baronet's,  and  an  eulogy  is  pronounced  -on  the  'former,  which  we  ar« 
inery  far  inde&l  froin  believing  to  be  jail.  •  Mr.  Sheridan,  we  conGder  as  a 
political  motintebanKy  fond  of  flattery,  and  eager  to  catch  popularity  with- 
eoiy  bait.  And  to  this  difpofition  we  incline  to  impute  thofe  effutfont  of 
loyalty  which  have  occafioHally  efcaped  him,  and  which  become  him  almoft 
as  well  as  profeflions  of  piety  from  the  Rev.  John  Home  Tooke,  fifq.  or  de* 
ckrations  of  attachment  to  the  conf^itution  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Bart, 
and  the  gong  at  his  heels,  on  the  Hudings  at  Brentford,  and  at  the  orgies 
at  the  Crown  and  Anchor.  •  Mr.  Cobbett,  we  have  ever  tliousht,  rendered 
a  public  fervice,  by  placing  the  Protean  principles  of  Mr.  Sheridan  in  a 
proper  point  of  vifew;  and  m  a  difcuffion  on  the  Middlefex  eledion,  which 
will  be  found  at  the  end  of  our  prefent  Number,  we  fliall  exhibit  one  addi- 
tional trait,  which  will  give  the  finilhing  flroke  to  his  portrait,  and  remove 
ail  doubts  from  the  public  mind,  as  to  the  degree  of  credit  to  which  any 
profeffions  of  his  are  entitled. 

In  this  tra£t  are  fome  charges  of  a  ferious  nature,  which  any  other  man 
than  Sir  Francis  Burdett  would  feel  himfelf  called  upon  to  answer;  but  Sir 
Francis  will  call  them  calumnies,  and  prudently  confider  them  as  beneath 
his  notice.  It  is  certaitoly  the  eatiell  way  of  anfwering  what  cannot  b^ 
confuted,  * 

Afullacewnt  rf  tie  Troeeedings  at  the  Middlesex  Election,  including  the  Sfutches  af^ 

the  close  of  each  da/skoU,   To  which  is  added  co^es  of  the  different  Electioneering 

'    Squibs  f  Songs  t  Sfieeches,  Cfff .  issked  by  several  Partisans  for  Sir  Francis  Burdett 

and  Mr.  Maimoariug  junior,  at  the  Middlesex  Election,  ISO^,    8vo.     Pp.32, 

6d.     Springsfurth.     1804. 

SIXPENNYWORTH  of  feditious  trafh,  and  low  fcurrility,  gleaned 
from  the  St.  Giles's  Committee,  in  the  intered  of  the  jacobin  candidate, 
with  a  portrait  prefixed,  which  might  ferve  as  well  for  Jack  Shepherd,  Jo* 
nathan  Wild,  or  Sixteen-String  Jack^  as  fo^  Sir  Francis  Burdet^, 

POETRY, 

Terrible  Tractoratiotsff  A  Poetical  Petition  against  Galvanising  Trum/ery,  a^the 
Perkimstic  Institution.  In  Four  Cantos.  Most  re^ectfuUy  addressed  to  the  Ko)tai 
College  of  Pfysicians.  By  Chriflopher  Cauflic,  M.  D.  L«_L.D.  A.S.S. 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Con<;ffe  of  Phyticians,  Aberdeen ;  and  Hono- 
rary Member  of  no  lefs  than  Nineteen  very  learned  Societies.  Second 
.  Edition,  with  great  Additions: .  toall  8vo.    4s.  6d,    Pp.185.    Horfl. 

R  a  general  chara6ler  of  this  ingenious  and  truly  humorous  |79em,  we 
iD9^,rqfer  ourreaders  to  Vol  xiy.  p«  416«  of  our  lR€wm%    The  prefqnt 

edition. 


F. 


•dition  IS  not  merely  a  reprint  of  the  fomer*  but  ooiitMfit  oabre  than  dottbk 
its  quantity  of  matter;  and,  to  its  iocreafed  balk,  iU  value  bears  a  due  pro^ 
"portion. 

The  following  ludicrous  aoimadverfion  ^n  the  geflamery  theories  of  the 

'  philofophiftic  Darwiu,  now  forming  a  part  of  the  third  canto,  are  entitled 

to  much  praife ;  and,  though  the  extradl  is  lomewhat  longer  than  we  coul<i 

vri(h,  we  are  confident  thfit  our  readers  will  derive  much  gratification  fiDom 

perufmg  it.    .       . 

"  Folks  ought  to  die  jufl  when  God  pleaiet ; 

But  rood  of  aU  the  dirty  poor. 

Who  make»  quoth  Darwin,  good  niannre  *• 

•*  That  when  the  Ruflians  log^r-headed. 
Were  killed  by  Frenchmen,  ever  dreaded, 
Darwin  rejoic'd,  the  filthy  creatures 
Would  ferve  for  liock  to  make  mul'quitoest* 

•'And 


"  *  Who  make,  qnoth  Darwin,  gqod  manure* 

"  Befides  the  advantage  of  The^in^  how  reverently  this  great  phtlofo- 
pher  and  philanthropiil  could  fpeak  ot  religion,  I  am  fure  I  iliall  render  an 
ederrtial  fervice  to  agriculturifis,  by  adducing  the  foIlo\ying  quotation.  I 
bring  it  forward  the  more  readily,  as  I  find  the  Board  of  Agriculture  ha^e 
been  fo  negli^nt  of  the  interell  of  that  noble  art,, as  not  yet  lo  have  recom- 
mended the  univerfal  adoption  of  this  meafure. 

'  Th€li^  (hould  be  no  burial-places  in  churches,  or  churchlyards,  where 
themomtments  of  departed  sinners  shoulder  G^saftar,  and  pollute  his  holy  placet 
with  dead  men's  bones.  But  proper  burial-places  (liould  be  conlecrated 
out  of  towns,  and  divided  into  two  compartments,  the  earth  from  one  of 
which,  faturated  with  animal  decompofition,  fiiould  be  taken  away  om^e  in 
ten  or  twenty,  yean,  for  the  Aurfotes  rf  agriculture,  and  fand  or  clay,  or  lefs 
fertile  foil,  brought  intp  its  place/  Darvains  PfytoUgia,  p.  242. 

«'  t  Would  ferve  for  flock  to  make  mufquitoes. 

*'  Among  other  fpeculations  alfo  in  the  caufe  of  humanity^  bequeathed 
us  by  this  friend  tf  man,  are  the  following,  which  will  ferve  to  prove  a  great 
cpniolation  to  thofe  who  have  foolifiily  foppofed  tfa^  the  blood.(hed  and  de- 
vj^fiation,  produced  by  war,  were  circumfiances  which  ought  to  be  la- 
mented. ' 

'f  TJiefe  remarks  are  publiihed  by  Dr.  Darwin,  a^  written  under  his  own 
obfef-vations  in  the  manulcript  of  his  book,  by  a  ' /khilw/thical  frienc^*  whom 
hie  led  ip  his  library.  It  is  luppofed,  however,  that  the  Dodor  wrote  them 
himfelf.  At  lead,  the  fentiments  have  his  fan^lion.  '  It  confoles  me  to 
find,  as  I  contemplate  the  whole  of  organized  nature,  that  it  is  not  ia  the 
uower  of  anv  one  perfenage,  whether  flatefman  or  hero,  to  produce  by  hit 
ill-empio^ea  adivity,  fo  much  mifer^  as  mi^ht  have  been  fuppofed.  Thu« 
if  a  Ruffian  army,  in  tKefe  hifane  times,  alter  having  endured  a  laborious 
inarch  of  many  hundred  Iniles,  is  defiroyed  by  a  French  army  in  defence  of 
^ir  republic,  what  has  happeried^  Forty  thoufand  human  creatures, 
firagged  from  their  houfes  and  connexions,  ceafe  to  exift,  and  have  manured 
^e  eart^^  bu|  the  quantity  of  organised  matter,  of  which  they  were  com-^ 

pofed* 


1^  OlIGIN  Al-  cHrjClBM. 

•  "{jM^tifo  urges,  with  prapnety, 
THal  war's  no  evil  in  (dciely ; 
But  has  a  charming  operation. 
To  check  excefs  ot  popuiiition, 

•'  Superfluous  myriads,  from  the  earth/ 
Are  Iwept  by  pellilence  and  dearth  ;* 
Which  drive  his  philofophic  plan  on. 
As  well  as  biunderbufs,  or  cannon. 


"  That 

kM4 


pofed,  prefently  revives  in  the  forms  of  millions  of  inicrofbopic  animals, 
getables,  and  infecls,  and  afterwards  of  quadropedt  and  men,  /^  siun  €f 
vAose  hajipiness  is,  perhaps, greater 4han  that  of  the  hmrassed  nUkrs  by  whose  de^ 
struction  they  haveffniM^  their  estistence.  Is  not  this  a.  con (biing  Idea  to  a  mind 
of  uniTerfal  fympathy  ?  I  fear  you  w^ill  think  me  a  mifanthrope,  but  I  afliire 
;^ou  a  contrary  lenfation  dwells  in  my  bofom ;  and  though  I  commilerate 
tJtie  evils  of  all  organized  beings,  <  Homo,  rum>  humani  nihii  a  me  altemrni 
puto.''  Pfyt«bgia»p.  558. 

"  *  Are  fwept  by  peftilence  and  dearth, 

"  Lall  words  of  Dr.  Darwin. 

•^  ItakenofmaM  credit  to  my  Pel  f»  for  being  one  of  theiirfl:  to  bring  into 
notice  the  lateft  and  moll  fublimc  of  this  fublinie  philofophcr's  fubiime  fpe* 
culations.  The  fountain  from  which  this  radiant  Aream  oi'  illumination  fiows 
is  denominated  among  bookfellers,  «  The  temple  of  nature.* 

^*  To  paint  all  the  writer's  conceptions  of  the  manfion  of  ih^t  old4<uIy,and 
Iver  own  mo(l  fingular  qualifications,  would  be  a  talk  even  beyond  the  abili- 
ties of  a  Cau  (lie.  Mr,  Fufeli,  however,  h^f^ fainted  his  cwcefitions on  theoo 
cafion  which,  in  one  of  his  d^fignsj  appear,  fo  far  as  I  can  comprehend  hira, 
to  be  (imply  thefe.  |n  his  frontifpicce  to  the  work,  he  reprefents one  beaa- 
tiful  lady  pointing  at,  or  rather  ^fumbling  about,  (fomewhat  indecently  I 
xnuft  confafs),  a  middle  or  third  bread  of  another  beautiful  lady^  whom  I  lp|>« 
pofe  to  be  Dame  Nature, 

"  Than  which  there's  nothing  can  be  apter 
To  fill  philofophers  with  rapture. 

*'  (Your  Worfhip  will  excuie  my  burfting  into  poetry,  for  the  id^a  ftli 
all  my  intides  into  Cuch  a  delta  cruscaii-I ike, ferment,  that  I  (bould  certainly 
bava  fptit  open,  had  it  not  thus  overflowed).  This  third  bread  I  take  to  be 
the  painter's  emblem  of  the  difcoveries  of  Dr,  Darwin — implying  that 
their  exiftence  is  as  evident,  as  that  a  woman  has  three  breafis:  But,  not  to 
di|{refs»  the  Do^or  a  (certains  that 

**  Human  progenies  if  unretlrain'd. 
By  climate  friended,  and  by  food  fudain'd, 
0*er  'eaft  and  foilH  prolific  hordes  would  fpreadi 
E'er  lon^,  and  deluge  their  terraqueous  bed : 
But  war  and  petlilence,  difeafe  and  dearth 
9w«ep  the  fuporfittous  myriads  from  the  earth,     . 

T$M?X,B  Qf  NAtV&H,      CiWTO  !▼« 


'*  That,  in  thjs  world's  great  llali{^fe^boal%- 
Not  only  jQieep,  and  ca|ves«,  and  cows^ 
But  '  roan  ered,  with  thought  elate/ 
Mjift  *  duck*  to  death  his  (lubborn  pate.* 

"  That  in  fa  id  butcher's  (hop«  the  weakeft 
Should  always  be  '  killed  oflf'  the  quickeft, 
.  Becaufe  Dame  Nature  |^ve  the  ft ronged 
.     .       The  ri^t  and  fotoet  to  live  the  longefl,  -   , 

"  That  fince  '  to  die  is  bat  to  (leep/f 
And  poour  difeas'd  are  fcabby  (beep, . 
That  none  need  care  a  (ingle  button 
If  we  fhoaid  make  tliem  ajl  dead  mutloji. 

*^  That  d«ath  is  but  &  trivial  Uung, 
i  Betaufe  d  toadilool,  or  a  king, 

••  Some  jwrphilofophica!  theories  have  fooliftily  fuppofed  that  this  fweep- 
in?  plan  of  Dr.  Darwin,  which  that  phi iofopher  appears  to  have  introduced^, 
left  '  proSic  hordes'  (hould  *  deluge  their  terraqueous  beds/  might  as  well 
be  deferred  till  a  few  of  the  '  iujurfluQus*,  acres  on  the  earth's  forface  wer& 
reduced  to  a  flate  of  cultivation.  I  (liould  advife  to  employ  thefe  fupernu* 
meraries  in  navigatipg  polar  ices  within  the  tropics,  as  recommended  by  the 
Doctor  in  the  *  B^/tmtic  GarJtn!  were  I  not  apprehenfive  left  I  ftiould  there* 
by,  in  fome  meafure,  deftray  the  operation  of  Saint  Piecre^a  Tides^ 

> 

**  •  Muft  '  duck'  to  death  his  ftubbprn  iHito« 

**  More  laft  words  of  Dr.  Darwin. 

'  The  brow  of  man  erefi,  with  thought  elate» 
Ducks  to  the  mandate  of  refiftless  fate.' 

TemjiUrf  Nature.    Canto  IV. 

•  •«  I<have  exhibited  this  couplet  at  all  the  aflemblages  of  my  poctifing. 
brethren  in  Grub-ftreet  and  St.  Giles's,  not  omitting  the  inhabitants  of  the' 
.  '  Wit's  Comer'  at  the  Chapter  Coffee-houfe,  the  elevated  tenants  of  the 
*  Cyder  Cellar  in  Maiden*Iane,  and  Col*  Hanger's  '  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table/  all  of  whom  agree  in  acknowledging  the  elogance  and  corredness  of 
the  metaphor,  and  that  it».b^uties  are  \o  tranfcendantly  exi|ut(ite«  and  be- 
yond the  ken. of  mortal  eye^  as  to  be  perfedlly  incomprebeniiUe.* 

*'  t  That  fince  « to  die  is  but  to  fteep.' 

'  Long  o'er  the  wrecks  of  lovely  life  they  wee^  $    . 

The;^  pLeaf'd  re^a.  to  diQ  is  but  to  Oeep.' 

Temfikcflftitiire.  Cwi^lX; 

**  IfUpeft/thatmy  intimate  friend  end  correfpopdent  Bonaparte  [Bno** 
napart^]  M  a  full  convert  to  Dr.  Darwin's  do^jne  of  death  and  its  cbnfe-' 
<lttences.  Per,  vi^hen  he  declared  to  Lord  Whitworth  his  determination  to, 
invade  England,  although  there  were  an  hundred  chapces  to  one  in  favour 
of  bis  i^ing  to  tb^  bottom,  he  was  undoubtedly  calculatip^  on  a  com&rtabH 
nap  mw  tSe  firtignes  of  govemmenU^* 

Wilf 
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Will,  alter  dtath^  be  furc  to  rife 

In  bats  and  b^d-bugs,  fleas  and  flies.*  .    . 

««  Befides,  they'll  make,  when  kill'd  in  fight, 
Vaft '  monuments  of  pad  delight  ;'f 
And  that  to  ibink  of  is  more  pleafant. 
Than  fuch  delight  ertjoy'J  at  prelenL" 

Jt  CriUttm  ^  Fs0dm$  and  Hymns,    extracted,   revised,    and  fuAUsheJi    hj  the 
Rev.  W.  B.  Williams,  B.  A.  Minilter  of  Homerton  Chapel^    Middle- 
fex ;  and  Chaplain  to  the  Marquis  of  Downfhire.     I  Sino.    Pp.  200. 
^Williams.     1804. 

WE  ought  to  apologize  to  our  Jkaet tea!  readers  for  clafTing  this  wretched 
6iTagO  of  (enthttiiallicai  cant  and  rndthodiilical  prefumption  under  the  head, 
Peetnti  for  not  one  featare  of  Poetry  is  to  be  diicerned  in  nine- tenths  of  the 
FseJms  and  Hymns  here  prefented  to  the  public.  It  is  a  melancholy  fafcj^d 
for  reflection  to  ail  ferious  and  fober  Chriftians,  that  the  weak  minds  of  the 
lower  claffe^of  people  (hould  be  filled  with  fuch  miferable  ftuflf  as  is  con- 
tained in  this  volume,  calculated  certainly  to  infpire  them  with  the  mofi 
dangerous  prefumption,  hoflile  to  the  meek  and  humble  fpirit  of  ChriAian- 


**  *  In  bats  and  bed  bugs,  fleas  and  flies. 

^  Thus  wh^n  a  monarch  or  a  mulhroom  diet. 

Awhile  esctindt  the  organic  matter  lies ; 

But  as  a  few  fliort  hours  or  years  revolve. 

Alchemic  powers  the  changing  mafs  diifofve ; 

Bom  to  new  life  unnumberd  infers  pant,  &c.'' 

Tem/de  of  Natsue,  Canto  IV. 
**It  has  been  a  matter  of  curious  enquiry  among  fome  of  my  correfponding' 
garretteers,  whether  this  pilofopher  himfelf,  in  Uie  latter  flages  of  his  extft- 
ence,  enjoyed  much  confolatien  from  refle6)ing  that  the  '  organic  matter^ 
which  entered  into  hi«  own  compofition^  was  about  to  be  employed  for  the 
important  purpofe  of  giving  *  new  life'  to  '  unnumbered  infeds. 

t  "  Vaft  '  monuments  of  paft  delight.* 
'  Thus  the  tall  mountains,  that  emmfs  the  land. 
Huge  ifles  of  rocks,  and  continents  of  fand; 
Whofe  dim  extent  eludes  the  inquiring  light. 
Are  mighty  monuments  of  ^ast  dblight.^ 
''  The  '  monuments  of  pad  delight,'  Darwin  fays, 

*  Rofe  from  the  wreck  of  animal  or  bead.' 
"  Th\is  taught  by  this  wondrous  (age,  I  truft  the  friends  to  hamanit/ 
will  fuppofe  it  beft  to  let  the  poor,  infirm,  and  dccrepid,  die  ofTas  &fl  as 
t>ofl[ibIe  to'  manure  the  earth,'  that  the. quantity  of^  orcanised  matter  #f 
which  they  are  compofed,  may  revive  in  the  forms  of  mithons  of  microfcopic 
animaU,  vegetables,  and  infeds,  make  '  monuments  of  patt  delight/  &c. 
Therefore  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  promoters  of  the  Perkinean  Inftitution 
will  prove  as  defpicable  in  refpcd  to  numbers,  as  they  are  deficient  in  vn* 
derlUnding,  efpecfuUy  in  comprehending  the  great  and  glorioos  tnitha  of 
modem  philofophy."  . 


Ity ;  and  with  a  deftruAive  confidence,  ariiing  ffom  an  ulUdgut  certMio^  of 
ialvation,  on  the  fif  (I  moment  of  Behrf.  It  ]&  really  fliocking  to  fee  the  vc* 
nerable  BiQiop  Home  preffed  into  fuch  company  m  MefTrs.  Williams,  Tof>> 
lady,  Newton,  Haweis,  &c.  &c.  The  29th  H/mn,  addreOed  to  The  Tri- 
mity,  is  a  parody  of  God  saw  the  King!  We  ihaifexbibit  two  or  three  fpe- 
cimens  of  this  notable  produ£lion,  which  will  fuSice  to  convince  our  readtfa 
of  the  jttkice  of  our  animadverfions. 

Hymn  i.     (Tojilady,} 

*'  A  debtor  to  mercy  alone 

Of  covenant  mere)  I  fing; 
Nor  fe^r  with  thy  righteoafnefs on. 

My  perlbn  and  offerings  to  bring : 
The  tert<trs  of  Law  and  ^  ^od 

fVith  me  can  have  nothing  to  do. 
My  Saviour's  obedience  and  blood 

Hide  all  my  tranfgreffions  fiom  vieW, 

"  The  work  which  his  goodnefe  began,  ' 
The  arm  of  his  ftrength  will  complete  ; 

His  promife  is  Yea  and  Amen,. 
And  never  was  forfeited  yet. 

Things  future  nor  things  that  are  now, 

,    Not  all  things  below  nor  above 

.  Can  make  him  his  purpofe  forego. 
Or  fever  my  ibul  firom  his  love. 

"  My  name  from  the  palms  of  hisJianda 

Eternity  will  not  eraie ; 
ImprefsM  on  his  heart  it  remains 

In  marks  of  indelible  grace : 

Yet,  I  to  the  end  (hall  endure. 

As  fure  as  the  earned  is  given. 
More  happy,  but  mt  more  secure. 

The  glorify'd  fpirits  in  heaven ! !  !** 

"  Hymv  25. -^[Hart.) 
**  An  Invitation  to  Sinners  to  coi^! 

**  Let  not  confcience  make  yo^  linger. 

Nor  oi fitness  fondly  dream ; 
All  the  fitnefs  he  requireth. 

It  to  feel  yourneed  of  hkn :   s 
This  he  gives  you ; 

Tis  his  Spirit's  fifing  b^m. 

*^  Come,  ye  weary,  heavy  laden. 

Loft  and  ruin'd  by  the  M  i 

If  you  tarry  till  you're  better, 

'  You  wiU  never  cure  at  all : 

Not  the  righteous '  .   .  - 

Sinners  Jefus  come  to  call." 

^uch  ill  tke  fan6  lUaJA  of  ^M|^0rt  and  ^(»V£^ 

'^  Htmk 
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♦*  ttitlVier  ye  poor,  ye  rich,  yc  blinds  ' ; 

X    '      A  fin-dibrd.rM  frembllng  throng i 
'To  \o\\  the  go fpd  calls,  lo  vod 
Alelliah's  blelfing^i  all  befong. 

''  Reafon's  And  virtue's  boafting  (en% 

Derive  no  bleffings  from  his  tree  5  1        . 

For  finner5  onlj  J^fus  4>'^^*^ 

Then  fure  I  h«ar  lie  died  for  me^ 

*<  'Twas  with  oiir  griefs  Mediah  groan'd^ 
rTwas  with'  Oiir  guilt  bit  foul  vm<  tryUS 

OurpufiKhroeutbelook^  he  iKwe, 
And  iinnen  iiv'd  wiiea  Jfiiim  d/4'' 

**  Htmjt  156; 

'f  Truly  bleffed  i^  this  natioo. 

Law  and  fuU  before  his  cro/s; 
Whe.i  I  fee  hi*  great  falvationi 

All  things  tl:e  I  count  but  droft. 
Here  it  in  1  fijid  my  heav'n, 

While  upon  the  Lamb  I  ga^e, 
Love  I  much,  I've  much  forgiv'n ) 

I'm  a  miracle  of  grace  !** 

"  Hi »»  140. 
, "  My  fottl  attempt  no  more  to  draw^ 
Thy  life  and  comfort  from  ihe  law : 
Fly  to  the  hope  the  gofpel  gives; , 
The  man  who  truds  the  promife  liv4rs«'^ 

*'  HXWH  142, 
*'  The  rmmtmi  a  finner  beHev«A> 

And  truiis  in  his  crucify *d God, 
Hi#  pardon  at  wee  he  recei^^s. 

Redemption  in  fall  thro*  his  blood/* 

Ohe  jam  fatis  efi!'Nt>  wonder  that  fachrMo/MV^z^/^  do^rrne  as  this  makes 
numerous  converts  to  fchifra  !  But  it  is  a  wonder  that  any  man,  who  has  a 
right  to  prefix  the  epithet  reverend-Xo  his  mime,  fhould  have  the  folly  or  the 
•ilurance  to  pifefix  his  name  to  fuch  a  farrago  as  that  belbre  us ! 

The  Brit'Jb  Volunteer,  cr  Lqyal  Songjfer^  Being  a  colte^ion  ef  entirely  tUKv 
Songs,  for  all  patriotic  -Compa  iet ;  including  thofc  an  the  Subjc3  Jnfig  at 
the  different  places  of  public  Ann-feme  t.  Sexeral  ivritten  p^rpofly  ftrr  this 
J  fori,  and  adapted  to  fam'l  or  lunet.  ^a  tvbkb  ts  added  a  Seledion  <f 
^ffuitable  Toafls  ^nd  Se^aimeuU.  HMo.  Fp.  39k  6d.  Neil,  Som«- 
'    mcr'a  Town. 

MANY  of  thefe  fongs  are  not  Teis  dj(ltngui(h<i-d  by  poetical  tal^t  tban 
by  patriotic  fentiment;  and  iucb  attempts  to  cberi  1.  and  tp  roofe  the  na« 
tional  fpirit,  at  a  crifis  whiph  calls  fpr  the  fuUed  difplay  of  it,  aip  highly 
praifcworth/,  .  . 

NOVELS 
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KOVELS  AND  TALES. 

ttelUfkra,  &t  the  Grecian   M?nsircL      TtansJatei  fr^m  th:  German  y  Barm 
Goethe.     3  voJs.  l2aio.     Pp.  63(5.     DtiUon.  1804.* 

Xy^TE  opened  Ihefe  volumos  with  no  fmall  degree  o£  curiofity,  from  a 

V  V     recolledlinn  of  one  of  ^the  firft  productions  of  the  aulhor,<  The  Sor- 

fotvts  ff  f^erter,  and  from  a  knowledge  of  his  fubfequent  life  and  writings  ; 

tyiWy  e)ipe^ing  to  And  them  deeply  tainted  with  that  grofs  immorality  and 

toniempt  of  religion  which  fo  lirongly  maric  the  conduct  and  the  writings 

bf  that  fchi)ol   to   which  Ba  RON  Go ^thr  belongs.     We  were,  however^ 

tLgreeably  difappointed  ;  fi nee,  with  very  few  exceptions,  we  fojnd  //<?/»• 

tkra  to   be  ati  harmlefs.  and  an  interclHng  tale;   the  incidents  in   wliich, 

though  fomctimes  highly  improbable,  are  well  managed,  and  not  unnatural. 

The  characters  are  pourtrayed  with  a  maderly  hand  ;  and,  which  is  of  more 

tonfeq aence,  the  moral  is  unexceptionable^— vice  meeting  with  its  due  punifh* 

menl.and  virtue  with  her  proper  reward.     A  great  deal  indeed  is  faid  about 

fate  and  nnrute  /  but  nothing  of  nature's  God.    Spea);ing  of  the  *'  Jerufaleoi 

delivered*'  of  Talfo,  the  Bacon  has  the  prefumption  to  reprefent  it  as  a  pot^m, 

^hich,  with  the  exception  of"  a  few  beautiful  epifodes/'  is  of'*  no  value  on 

the  whole.*'     This  dogmatical  fentence  is,  of  itfelf,  fuffidently  it  range,  but 

the  realbn  on  which  it  appears  to  be  founded  is  ftill  fimnger.  "  Tl«e  Chitstian 

ii^/A«/(^  feeraed  to  her  cold  and  dead,  and  the  obje6i  tor  which  its  berries 

employed  their  valour  entirely  fmnM  on  opinio.     Hence  a  war  of  opinions 

(he  considered  as  unworthy  of  the  exertion  of  the  poetic  mule.     But  when 

ihe  took  up  Homer,  and  mingled  in  his  living  world  of  gods  and  men,  wheio 

the  hearts  and  the  paaions  of  the  heroes  are  on  fire,  how  cold  and  liieleis  ap« 

]>eared  thofe  knights  of  the  holy   fepulchre !"     Christianity  may,  perhaps 

mw  be  deemed  a  fakle  by  Goethe,  and  bis  aflbciate  IVieland,  who  has  publicly 

renounced  its  tenets^  and  impiou'ly  blafphemed  its  divine  author;    but  the 

time' will  come  when  thele  vain  phiiofophifls,  and  their  wretched  votaries, 

barfting  as  they  are  with  the  vanity  of  human  reason,  will  he  compelled  to 

acknowledge  its  reality,   when  too  late  to  avert  the  punilhmenls  which  it 

denounces  on  obftinate  unbeliet'ers. 

The  tranflation  is  well  executed,  with  the  exception  of  fome  few  exprel^ 
fions,  which  are  not  Englijb. 

f%e  Life  ^  Nafioieoft,  as  it  Jkonli  he  handed  dftm  to  Posterity.     By  J.  M^^D. 
12mo.     Pp.  150.     Parlous  and  Son.  1804. 

W£  havefirong  objections  to  any  book  in  vf\\\ch  fiction  is  blended  with 
faeif  fince  it  tends  to  miflead  young  minds  which  are  incapable  of 
leparqting  the  one  from  the  others  We  have  another  objection  too,  to  a  fic- 
titious life  of  the  hero  of  this  little  volume.  For,  however  ingenipus  a  writer 
may  be,  however  inventive  his  faculties,  however  fertile  his  imagination, 
we  defy  him  tofabri(*ate  fuch  a  feries  'of  compiicated  horrors,  crimes,  and 
^hormities,  as  the  faithful  page  of  hii^ory  prefe4its,in  record i ngt he  r^^/ life  and  . 
•dions  of  Napoleone  Buonaparte.  The  volume  before  us  contains  nothing 
that  is  improbable ;  but  it  falls  very  far  fhortpfthe  trpth;— it  is  well  writ« 
t^Hf  the  moral  is  good;  and  the  principles  and  fentiments,  in  general,  un- 
exceptionable. We  fay,  in  j-w^iviAbecaufe  we  mull  except  the  refledtions 
afthebeginjaingof  the  6th  chapter  of  the  firil  book,  which  betray  grofs  ig- 
no.  ULXiT.  VOL.  xviii.  Pd  noranc9 
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Boranceof  thefabjeA,  and  (hew  that  the  author  has  been  weak  enough  t« 
adopt  the  falfe  aifertions  of  the  J^obins,  French  and  Englilh,  who,  and  who 
Mime,  had  the  folly,  or  rather  the  effrontery,  to  afcribe  the  enormities  which 
marked  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  the  French  Revolution,  to  the  oppofitioo 
nvhich  it  experienced  from  thebeft  anfd  }Ni^(iii  men  in  Europe. 

Jugvstus  and  Mary ;  ^  fhe  Maid  tf  Baitermere,  a  domestic  Tale.     By  WiHitfll 
Mudford.     1  vol.  i2mo.  Pp.  188.     Jones.    IMH. 

THIS  tale  is  founded  on  a  well-known,  but  very  melancholy  incidenL 
The  charaders  of  the  father  and  mother  are  well  drawn.  Mary  is  a 
very  interefling  pldure ;  the  objeft  and  tendency  pf  tlic  whole  is  to  incut 
cate  virtue,  and  to  caution  fimplicity  againli  deception.  The  main  tale  we 
believe  clofely  adheres  to  the  original  fads,  therefore,  any  analyHs  of  it 
♦voutd  be  fupecfluous.  The  under  tale  of  Loqifa  Faulkner  and  William 
Stitchum  feems  to  be  foifled  in  without  any  connection  with  the  fat^of  the 
heroine,  and  anfwers  no  other  purpufe  than  to  fwell  the  book.  The  author 
elfcr  tries  (atire,  which  being  beyond  his  reach,  he  fubftitutes  abufe.  Mr. 
William  Gifibrd  is  not  an  objedi  to  be  hurt  by  tlie  attacks  of  fuch  a  punj 
aflailant.    . 

Sherwood  Forest ;  or  Nvthetn  Adventures,  a  Novel     By  Mrs.  Villa-Real  Gooch. 
3  vols.  18mp.     Pp.720.     Highley.   1804'/ 

IF  the  autborcfsof  this  produ6lion  writes  for  amufeinent,  we  advifeher(» 
take  to  fome  paftime  that  may  not  be  fo public;  if  (he  write  from  neoef- 
iity  we  are  truly  forry  U}^  her,  fince  the  proceeds  of  fui  h  a  work  rouft  a& 
^rd  a  very  fcanty  fupply.  Wkalever  may  be  her  purpofe  in  giving  the(e 
effufions  to  the  world,  our  duty  is  the  lame— to  eftimate  the  performance' 
by  its  inirinfic  merit. 
•  In  a  preiaee>  our  notelifl  iutrodnces  feveral  very  great  names,  and,  'wt 
their  bead,  Homer,  to  prove  that  "  the  (ire  of  genius  is  feldom  lit  but  at  the 
lampof  adverfity."  This  fentiment  (he  expands  in  a  fine-founding  period 
foil  of  long  words,  and  epithets,  and  rhetorical  figures.  *' Poverty  in  this, 
as  it  is  called,  enlightened  age,  treads  upon  the  heels  of  genius,  and  amici^ 
pates  every  Jirogressive  step  by  rude  assailment,  and  by  the  scerfiien  sting  ef  acttte 
recollection.** 

To  attempt  an  analyds  ef  this  work  would  be  taking  up  fpace  and  time 
which  we  can  be(!ow  to  much  more  advantage  on  publications  of  impor- 
tance. We  niufl  allow,  however,  that  the  patfages  before  us  are*  hanidas. 
The  flory  is  the  old  fk)ry  that  has  been  fo  oAen  repeated ;  the  whole  efleace 
of  which  is  comprefTed  in  the  two  firfl  verfes  of  an  old  song. 

.**  There  once  did  live  a  ktdy  fair. 

And  (he  was  in  love  with  a  gentleman.* 

In  Slierwood  Forefl  there  are  half  a  dozen  of  ladies  fair ;  and  they  are  all 
in  love.  Their  loves  are  fo  intermixed  and  complex,  that  we  could  hardly 
difcover,  ivko  and  who  are  together.  Their  various  adventures  convey  to  the 
reader  the  following  information, — that,  if  agreeable  joung  men,  and  agreo^ 
ble  young  women  often  meet  together,  it  Ls  probable  love  may  arife.  In* 
(feed  the  authorefs  makes  good  a  pofition  that  there  is  in  th  sexes  a  tendauy  U 
mutual  affection !  This  is  the  novelty ^  and  the  whole  novelty  which  her  iMe- 
nuitv  h^  difcovered^  and  her  ability  exhibited ;  aod  deferves  equal  praife 
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with  the  refearch  of  a  fchoolinaner  recorded  in  Gil  Bias :  the  faid  preceptor 
informed  the  worlds  that  in  Athens  Juldren  cried  when  they  were  lohijit. 

Tie  Duchesg  «f  La  Valliere,  an  histmcal  Romance.    By  Madam  dc  Genlis,  Tram^ 
slated  frtm  the  French.  ^  2  vo^s.  ]2ino.     Pp.480.     Murray.  1804. 

THIS  is  a  work  much  fuperior  in  ability,  and  literary  merit,  to 
the  preceding  article ;  neverlhetefs  there,  is  a  mixture  of  objectionable 
with  lauJable  lentiments  and  reprefentations,  which  renders  it  at  lead  of  A 
very  doubtful  tendency. 

The  hiftory  of  Mademoilelle  de  la  Valliere  is  well  known  to  that  clafs  of 
readt^rs,  who  have  a  pleaCure  in  Audying  the  intrigues  and  gallantries  of 
Courts,  more  than  the  politics  of  nations.  The  real  amount  of  her  (lory  is, 
ihe  was  a  lovely  woman  of  noble  births  attraded  the  love  of  Louis  XIV. 
was  many  years  his  iniflrefs ;  but  being  deferted  for  another,  became  peni- 
tent, and  fpent  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  a  cloiiier.  She  never  took  any 
ihare  in  public  affairs,  therefore,  her  life  is  not,  like  that  ef  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  of  any  political  importance;  nor  indeed  of  more  biographical 
importance,  than  the  life  of  any  other  concubine  who  lives  in  a  Hate  of 
adultery.     Attached  as  we  are  to  kings  and  princes,  we   do  not  con- 

CBIVB  THAT  THE  EMBRACES  OPROYAI^TV  CON^'ECH  ATE  PROSTITU- 
TION ;    OR     THAT    AN     ADULTRBSS     IS     ANB  WHIT  LESS   AN  ADULTRESS 

BECAUSE  H&k  PARAMOUR  IS  A  PRINCE.  SoAen  her  fituation  by  as 
many  mild  names  as  you  will,  the  Duchefs  of  La  Vallie(ewa3  a  harlot ;  and 
iherefore  unworthy  the'Coiint^iVifKrebf  every*  virtuous  woman.*  This  kept 
miflrefs  had  no  doubt  many  to  pay  her  court,  fince  in  all  ages  there  will  be 
Kcophants  who  will  bow  to  vice  when  it  is  conne6ted  with  greatnefs ;  buf 
the  dignity  of  virtue  and  genuine  reKgioii  will  avoid  the  pollution  of  fuch 
aflbciates. 

The  romance  before  us  reprefents  Mademoifelle  de  la  Valliere  a»  a  youn^ 
lady  of  great  beauty  and  accompUlhments  ;  and  alfo  of  very  amiable  dif'poli- 
tions:  with  that  extreme  fenlibility  of  heart,  which  unlefs  accompanied  with  • 
firmnels  of  principle"and  condudi,  often  betrays  a  woman  ^o  ruin.  Having lofl 
her  parents  at  feventeen  years  of  age/ (he  was  appointed  Maid  of  Honor  to 
Henrietta  of  England,  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  only  brother  t(^his  Mofl; 
Chriftian  Majeliy.  Oneof  the  handfomeft  and  mod  engaging  men  at  the 
court  of  Verfailles  was  the.  king,  about  twenty  two  years  of  age,  and  lately 
married  to  the  Infanta  of  Spain..  Mademoifelle  frequently  faw  this  prince  ; 
and  before  (he  was  known  to  htm,  her  sensible  heart  was  captivated  by  ht^ 
charms,  although  he  was  married.  At  length  hcf  difcovered  her  paflion ;  and 
after  fuch  a  diicovery  fedudtion  naturally  followed.  Though  (lie  yielded  td 
her  lover,  (he  (till  retained  fo  much  of  virtuous  fentionii)!  as  to  feel  great 
compunfiion  for  hex  fall.  This  part  of  the  work  feems  very  well  intended' 
to  exhibit  the  fufferings  which  arrfe  to  the  votaries  of  pleafurable  vice, 
whofe  principles  are  not  entirely  corrupted,  nor  their  feelings  become  cA^ 
lotts.  In  this  view  the  objed  or  the  work  is  meritotious.  But,  on  the  other 
h^nd,  a  confiderable  part  of  the  lad/s  uneafinefs  arifes  more  from  doubts 
concerning' her  lover's  conftancy,  than  remorfe  for  her  own  condu61.  3e- 
fidet,  we  mud  give  very  little  credit  to  the  conscience  ef  a  lady  who  continues  in 
the  cpmmission  tf  adultery,  Thefa^  was,  (he  did  notadually  repent  until  fpr- 
Ikkeii  by  her  royal  lover.  Seceflion  from  the  world,  when  (he  was  deprived 
of  that  vicioQ»  i]i(«r«oiifffe  in  which  (he  had  foloQg  indulged/  cait  hardly  be^ 
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regarded  as  an  aft  of  virtue  and  piety.  It  was  certainly  much  better  to  re* 
tire  to  the  monastery  of  the  Carmelites,  than  to  follow  the  ufual  mode  of 
kept  mi^ireiles,  who^  on  loiing  one  gallant,  try  to  find  another;  but  her  mo« 
tive  was  evidently  not  remorlu  for  hec  own  conduct,  for  the  was  manifeftlj 
difpofed'to  continue  concubine  to  the  king,  an  long  as  he' was  dif]K>red  to 
retain  Ker  in  that  capacity.  She  hfi  th*.  world  in  difgudy  becaufe  a 
favourite  man  had  left  her  fcr  another.  Tnis  is  the  motive  and  amount  of 
Iier  penitence  as  let  forth  in  the  nov^l  Her  fentiments  and  conduct  are 
prefcnted  as  laudab  e  on  very  lalfe  grounds. — The  tendency  of  the  work  is 
to  fof^en  our  abhorrence  ot  vice,  by  accompanying  that  vice  with  many 
amiable  and  ibme  relpectable  qualitif  s.  The  Duchefs  de  la  VaUi«;re  might 
be  mild,  benevolent,  compafliodate,  charitable— but  (he  was  an  kabitual 
adttltrefs.  And  an  habitual  adaltrefs  ought  never  to  be  held  up  to  efleem 
and  veneration. 

Such  a  pidure  cannot  be  beneficial  to  young  females,  wb6  are  a  clafs  of 
readers  very  likely  to  perufe  foch  a  romance.  The  intention  of  the  writer 
may  be  good ;  but  we  cannot  think  the  tendency  good ;  and  therefore  do  n«i 
recommend  the  performance  to  our  readers. 


MISCELLANIES. 


Istruetions  for  Yeomanry  and  Volunteer  Cavalry*  By  Colonel  Herries,  of  the 
Light  Horfe  Volontcers  of  London  and  Weltminfter.  Part  I.  Second 
JEdition.'  8vo.  Pp.  256.     Egcrton.   1804. 

"  npHE  following  Treatife,"  fays  Colonel  Herries,  in  his  Imr^dactim^  **  is 
-^  founded  upon,  and  in  all  material  refpedls  conformable  to.  Hit  Ma^ 
jestfs  Regulations  for  the  Cavalry  ;  a  book  which  every  officer  ought  carefuUj 
to  fludy,  ami  to  which  firequent  reference  muit  be  made  for  explanatidna 
and  details  not  immediately  neceffary  in  the  prefent  work,  which  only  com- 
prehends what  appears  to  be  moft  eifcntial  to  the  Volunteer  Cavalry,  for 
whofe  ufe  alone  it  is  defigned.'* 

Since  the  recommencement  of  hodilities,  fo  many,  and  fo  various,  have 
.been  the  publications  which  have  iifued  from  the  prefs, profctffing  to  inHrnd 
our  Volunteers  in  the  different  branches  of  military  dilcipline,  that  we  have 
been  wearied  almofi  to  fatiety  with  per uHng  them.  So  little,  however,  of 
real  merit,  ha.^i  appeared  on  the  fubjedt,  that  we  were  peculiarly  pleafed  on 
witnefiing  the  annunciation  of  a  work  from  the  pen  of  Colonel  Uerries,  a 
gentleman  •£  much  experience  and  atfiduity,  and  of  courfe  well  qualified 
ii.f  (he^talk  which  he  had  undertaken. 

We  Ihall  preient  our  readers  with  a  brief  analyfis  of  the  contents  of  tli« 
volume  before  us ;  previouHy  to  which,  however,  we  fhall  take  the  liberty 
of  (.{uo^iing  the  opinion  of  its  author,  on  what  has  been  the  fubjed  of  much 
d>t(*uihon,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament. 

."  In  order  to  employ  thh  fpecies  of  force,"  [the  Yeoman  and  Volunteer 
Cavalry],  obCervcs  Colonel  Herries,  "  with  the  greatefl  eifed,  and  to  de- 
rive from  it  that  important -afS fiance  which  it  may  reafonably  be  expeded 
to  afford,  as  well  in  the  encounter  of  a  foreign  invader,  as  in  the  prefenra- 
tioa  of  internal  tranquillity,  it  would  probably  not  be  brigaded  with  re|^ 
Vrs,  or  employed  to  a6t  in  tite  Itm,  except  on  particular  occafions.  Confi* 
Bering  the  charaAer  and  compofiUon  of  ilie  Volunteer  Cavalry,  it  feems 
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thaU  its  peciriiar  province  would  be  the  bufinefs  of  light  troops  a6Hng  in  fe- 
perafe  detarhments ;  a  fervice  which  offers  full  fcope  to  the  courage,  a^i* 
vily,  and  inlelligence  of  every  individual,  and  which  of  Cuurfe  preients  the 
\mlX  Aeld  for  thc^  diplay  of  tho'e  advantages  which  .Gentlemen  and  Yeonieii 
mull  necellarily  poliets  over  privates  of  every  other  delcription ;  to  whom 
they  luu/l,  generally  fpeaking,  always  remain  inferior  In  the  ordinary  duties 
4)f  the  cMimm  soUier** 

The  firft  Chapter  of  this  Treat  ife  relates  tohorfes.  and  the  moft  approved 
methods  of  training  them  for  military  fervice.  The  fecond  prefenis  a  fail 
and  perfpicaoqs  explanation  of  military  terms.  The  third  confifls  of  in* 
itrudlions  preparatory  to  the  drill,  illuftrative  of  the  firfl  principles  of  mtli* 
tary  tadics.  The  fourth  Chapter  is  appropriated  to  riding,  with  much  ufe« 
ful  information  relative  to  the  choice  and  manae^ement  of  horfe-furniture 
and  accoutrements.'  The  tifth  contains  iniiru^ions  for  the  drill,  in  five 
clalles.  The  fixth  foppofes  a  troop  and-  fquadron  formed,  and  going  through 
their  differ ^nt  evolutions  on  the  parade. 

.  To  remedy  the  inconvenience  ariling  from  there  being  a  variety  of  in- 
Aru6lors,  who  teach  according  to  their  different  modes,  and  tl)e  oifferent 
degrees  of  knowledge  which  they  polfefs,  "  it  has  been  the  fit^  object  of  the 
preient  work/'  fays  our  author,  ^'  to  lay  down  fuch  a  fyfiem  of  drilling,  as 
will  not  only  affilt  and  accelerate  the  progrefs  of  the  private,  (who  in  thefe 
corps  is  capable  of  uniting  theory  with  pradice,  and  can  improve  himfelf  by 
reading  as  well  as  by  exercifc)»  but4vjll  enable  the  officer  of  any  Volunteer 
Corps  to  fupertntend  the  conduct  of  his  drili-flerjeant,  and  to  detjermine  im* 
ixiediately,  whether  he  is  inflruding  the  inen  in  conformity  to  the  eflablifhed 
regulation,  and  whether  he  employs  the  proper  word  of  command  for  every 
charge  which  it  is  intended  to  effed." 

We  underfland  from  our  author,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  place,  under 
the  head  of  QeneraJ  O^jei^a/ioiu,  the  iubdance  of  what  is  contained  in  tho 
befl  atttfion'ties,  relative  to  the  movements  of  a  fquadron  of  light  cavalry  ; 
ai)d  the  referve  for  the  S^co/ul  Patt  of  his  treatife,  rhe  manceutres  of  a  regi» 
ment,  the  duties  of  volunteer  cavalry  in  garrifon  and  in  the  field,  &c.  &c.  } 
but  the  duty  which  he  owes  to  the  corps  which  he  has  the  honour  to  com- 
inand,  parttcul^ly  at  this  moment,  has  prevjcnted  him  from  finifhin^  th« 
yrork.  ^ 

We  cannot  but  regret  that  a  Treattfe  fo  valuabk  (hould  remain  unfinifh* 
ed.  As  tar,  however,  as  the  prefent  volume  goes,  it  may  be  confidered 
complete,  and  we  will  venture  to  affert,  that,  by  an  attentive  perofal 
thereof,  a  perfon  may  acquire  more  theoretical  knowledge— and  of  that 
d^fcription  of  theoretical  knowledge  which  may  eafily  be  reduced  to  prac* 
tice— ^in  one  day,  than  by  the  verbal  iaflruclions  of  a  drilUierjeant  for  m 
inontji. 

Afler  what  we  have  fald,  we  can  only  exprefs  our  hopei  that  when  the 
•*  piping  times  of  peace"  fhall  return — fhould  the  destimes  o?  the  new  EmAe* 
r^rof  the  French  Rxpublic  permit  fuch  a  period  to  arrive*— our  author 
will  not  negled  tbf  completion  of -the  talk  wbi^h  he  qriginally  con* 
Irmplated* 
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A  Coitiifi  IntroduBlon  to  the  L^n  Lauguage^  compile  J frwm  ancient  aiulmd' 
4ern  Wriiert  of  apfrwed  authority.  For  the  ufe  of  the  Middle  Forms  in 
Grammar  Scb^-oh.  By  the  Rev.  George  Whittaker,.  A.  M.  l2tno, 
C.  Law,  Longnan  and  Rees>  London ;  B.  C.  Collins,  Salisbury ;  T. 
and  G.  Burdpn,  Winchefter^  T.  Skelton,  ^outhaosptoo. 

THIS  work  is  founded  on  the  bafis  of  Lilly's  grammes  but  contains 
many  very  judicious  alterations  and.  improvements/among  which  the  moft 
deferving  of  notice  are»  the  addition  ot  Greek  nouns  to  the  fubftantives* 
and  a  new  arrangement  of  the  pronouns ;  the  verbs  alfo  are  much  better 
explained  to  the  £oglt(h  pupil  than  in  any  JLatin  grammar  we  have  yet 
feen,  and  the  fyntax,  though  (horter  than  that  of  Lilly,  and  lefs  encumbered 
with  examples,  and  confequently  lefs  burlhenibme  to  the  memory,  contains 
all  that  is  fuilicient  ibr  the  learner  al  the  age  for  which  it  is  intended;  and, 
indeed,  when  it  is  once  maflered  by  the  boy,  the  man  will  have  little  more 
to  acquire  to  become  an  accurate  grammarian. 

We  are  furprifed  that  no  teacher  of  Latin  grammar,  who  ftudies  the 
memory  of  his  pupils,  has  difcarded  the  vocative  cafe  :  it  (hould  be  meiH 
tiened  only  as  an  anomaly  in  the  fmgular  number  of  the  fecond  declenfion 
in  Ihofe  nouns  which  end  in  us.  ^  The  following  rule  in  fyntax  is  alfo  verjr 
inaocurat^^ly  expreQed  in  Lilly,  '<  £(l  pro  habeo  regU  dativum ;"  but  it  it 
fiill  mofe  (6  by  Mr.  Whittaker,  who  fubllitutes  ftfrn  for  est;  for  in  this  cafe 
the  verb  fubilantive  is  ufed  imperlbnally,  and  confequently  has  neither  firft 
nor  fecond  perfon ;  but  the  more  accurate  mode  of  expreflSon  would  ba 
est  followed  by  a  dative  cafe  has  the  meaning  o^habe$ ;  for  when  it  thus  ac- 
quires the  meaning  of  kah^,  it  retains  its  primitive  government  of  the  uo- 
minative  cafe,  as  in  the  example  "here  given  to  illuftrate  the  rule : 
Est  miki  namque  domiy^0/^r  e(l  injufta  noverca. 

We  hearti'Iy  recommend  this  grammar  to  the  attention  of  allfchoolmafters 
who  wifli  to  abridge  the  labour  of  their  pupils,  without  in  the  lead  diminifh- 
in^  the  frui|  of  that  labour  ;  and  we  think  it  need  only  be  known  to  bt 
acbpted  in  all  fchools  where  Lilly's  grammar  is  now  taught. 


REVIEWERS  REVIEWEP. 

Outlines  tfa  Fhilosojtfy  of  the  History  tf  Man,  translated frnm  the  Qerman  ffjonm 
GoDKREY  Herder,  Sujierintendant  of  theChrgy  rf  the  Duchy  of  U^eimar^ 
By  T.  Churchill.     The  lecond  edition,  in  2'vols.  8vo.     Johnfon.  18(H. 

THE  Monthly  Reviewers  begin  their  account  of  this  work  with  ac* 
knowledginz  that  their  readers  are  entitled  to  fome  apology,  or  fome 
reafon,  for  the  mte  appearance  of  the  article.  The  apology  which  they 
make,  if  apology  it  can  be  called,  is  far  from  fatisfa^iory.  As  our 
delay  has  been  dill  longer  than  theiir's,  an  apology  would  certainly 
be  due  from  us,  were  not  we  perfuaded  that  our  resuiers  have  bad  flxs 
fuam  sfitis  of  the  unmeaning  ravings  of  Herder.  The  truth  is,  that  we  bad 
no  intention  of  blotting  our  pages  with  any  thing  more  of  this  infidei  divine 
after  the  view  Vvhich  we  gave  of  his  oriental  dialogues ;  but  our  intention  was 
completely  changed  by  the  cbaraQer  given  of  huu  in  the  Reviewa  to  which 
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"we  hftV€  referred  *.  Herder  bai  bow  paid  the  debt  of  i»l«re,  awl  "  %onm 
to  his  own  place  ;''  and,  though  we  do  not  acknowle4ge,  in  its  ful(  exient, 
the  (roth  ot  the  maxim;  Nil  nisi  bonum  de  mortuif^  we  (bould  jfet  be  forry  to 
leave  on  the  minds  ofo^r  readers  an  unfavourable  impfeffion  of  the  ineoory 
of  a  man '' of  great  iniorroation^  liberal  views,  and  iinj^ular  ini4>artia(i<)r« 
with  as  few  prejudices  and  as  Iklle  vice  as  ever  'belong  to  a  hujnan  ji>e* 
ing!" 

, We  fat  down,  therefore,  to  pemfe  with  attention  thefe  outlines  i^ p}iihs»^ 
/Jiical  history,  or  historical  ^hilosi/tfy,  (for  neither  the  author  nor  hk  tranllator 
feems  perfectly  decided  which  of  tbe/'e  titles  would  beft  ittit  the  work),  apd 
th^  tirll  thing  that  attracted  our  attention  was  the  tran Hater's  mo<leliy  and 
lingular  regard  for  truth.  The  tranflator  of  the  orientat  dialogues  very  foo^ 
difguds  his  reader  with  Gaelic  fictions  relating  to  Option  and  Jo^,  and  with 
his  prefumption  in  claiming  a  right  to  change  the  arrangement  which  had  ' 
been  formed  by  his  author ;  bat  very  difierent  is  the  lang^iagc  and  c«ndu^ 
of  Mr.  Churchill. 

"  Every  one,'' fays  he, "  who  is  acquainted  with  Hekdcr,  mailbe  awafe 
of  the  d  iiiculty,  if  not  itn/msilnlity,  of  transferring  his  fpirit,  his  '  words  that 
burn/  into  another  language.  To  have  undertaken  a  taik  (o  arduous,  may 
be  deemed  prefumption  in  me ;  and  mme  can  be  more  sensikie  than  myself,  that, 
in  (he  execution  of  it,  I  am  far,  very  far,  from  having  done  tokat  I  wished^ 
and  what  it  would  have  been  the  height  of  my  ambition  to  have  accom- 
plinied." 

That  no  one  can  be  more  fenfible  than  Mr.  Churchill,  that  he  is  far  from 
faavinz  done  what  he  wished  is  a  truth  incontrovertible,  becaufe  no  one,  but 
,  himfellv  can  poffibly  know  what  he  wished  to  accomplish ;  but  his  anxiety  to  ' 
prevent  his  readers  from  falling  into  a  miftalce  on  tks  point  is  a  pledge  that 
be  defigns  not  wilfully  to  deceive  them  ;  whilfl  his  own  modefl  refpedt  (ot 
the  tranfcendent  abilities  of  his  author  affords  good  fecurity  for  his  ^ithfuiiy 
endeavouring  to  perform  the  im/iassihle  talk  which  he  has  undertaken.  But, 
blefs  us !  what  geniufes  are  the  Germans  1  Homer  has  hitherto  been  deem- 
ed to  have  as  much  fpirit,  and  as  many  "  words  that  burn"  as  mofl  authors. 
Yet  Pope  has,  in  many  in  fiances,  though  certainly  not  in  all,  transferred 
his  fpint  and  his  burning  completely  into  the  Engiilh  language;  but  a 
greater  than  Pope  would  mil  in  attempting  to  do  the  mme  thing  for  Herder. 
$houId  any  one  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  expcefling  philofo|>hical  difqui- 
frtion  in  *' burning  words,"  Mr.  Churchill,  we  doubt  not,  i^  able  to  fatisfy 
})im,  thqugh  we  are  not;  for  to  us  precilion  &nd  perfpipuity  have  always 
appeared  to  coiiftitute  the  whole  excellenoe  of  a  philofophical  ftyle.  Per- 
haps the  humingh^t,  on  this  occafion,  been  preferred  to  the  eool  and  siti^' 
ilyle,  to  render  the  book  worthy  of  being  dedicated  to  God,  which  it  is  in 
the  following  lingular  paragraph  : 

*•  Thus,  Great  Being,  Invifible  Supreme  Difpofer  ef  our  race,  I  lay  at  thy* 
feet  the  mofl  imperfect  work  that  mortal  ever  wrote,  in  which  he  has  ve^* 
tured  to  trace  and  follow  thy  fieps.  Its  leaves  may  decay,  and  its  charac- 
ters vamfli ;  forms  after  forms,  too,  in  which  I  have  diCcerned  traces  of  thee, 
and  endeavoured  to  exhibit  thelta  to  my  brethren,  may  moulder  into  dufi  ( 
but  thypurpofes  will  remain,  and  thou  wilt  gradually  unfolil  them  to  thy 
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creatures,  and  exhibit  them  in  nobter  fornift.     Happy,  If  then  thefe  Ie«f« 
ilia  i  be  (Wallowed  ixp  in  theftreBmofoblivipu.and  in  llieir  Head  clearer  i  !««• 
tiriie  in  the  mind  pf  man. 

^'  Hbkdbr." 

Thuft  does  the  author  Cftnclade  his  prrftuey  ader  which  the  reader  wiil  not 
be  :urp  ized  at  findit.ghim  **  begin  hi?  Philolpphy  of  the  Hiftory  oFMan  from 
keaveH,'*  The  work  is  divided  into  twenty  books,  and  each  book  fulxiivided 
intoa  greater  or  .fmaller  number  of  chapters.  To  each'chapter  is  prefixed  a  fitk 
pr  contents ;  but  the  M^s  have  not  feparately  that  honour.  This  we  think  a 
defed,  and,  to  (hew  our  regard  for  the  memory  of  Herder,  we  (hall,  in  pari 
•t  lea(l,  fupply  the  defeat  by  entitling  the  firft  book, 

CBI'ESTJALNEW8,0r  the  Ga2ETTB  ofCoSMOGONY. 

This  book  is  divided  into  feven  chapters,  of  which  the  fir fl  informs  os  that 
the  earth  is  a  star  amwg  stairs  \  that  it  ^lofiei^esfaculths  fimilar  to  thole  of  aq 
artid;  that  the  i^w  of  gravitation  iseteruaJ;  that,  as  "  the  planets  revolve 
round  one  common  centre,  in  fpaces  proportionate  to  their  magnitudes  and 
dentities,"  Jupiter  and  Saturn  are  oodies  many  milhons  of  thnes  iletuer 
than  Meuury!  that  our  fun  and  planets,  wilh  a  whole  galaxy  of  tuns  and 
planets,  revoive  round  the  Dog-star  \  and  that  the  hum^n  foul  is  not  merely 
imtportal,  but  abioiutely  gifrnal,  as  God  is  eternal!  This  la  It  piece  of  inn 
formation  muft  be  confeiled  to  be  rather  ftale,  having  been  oden  repeatec} 
by  tlie  philofophers of  antient  Greece;  but  of  tb^  preceding  articli;s  tbc; 
greater  part  have  (urely  the  charm  of  novelty. 

In  the  fecond  choMier  the  author  expreffes  a  modest  regret  that  b^  canno^ 
travel  to  the  moon,  Venus,  and  Jupiter,  and  lurvey  the  n)ennei s «nd cuilomi 
of  their  inhabitants ;  thinks  it  highly  provable  that,  in  (bme  future  period  of 
his  exigence,  he  (hall  wander  from  planet  to 'planet;  zj\d  with^  that  he 
could,  at  preff'nt,  ride  through  the  wiiole  regions  of  heaven  on  the  kait  of  ^ 
comet  /  In  this  chapter,  fuch  is  the  6iiming  of  hit  vsords,  that  we  are  fometime^ 
tempted  to  fufpedt  that  it  has  con  fumed  bis  meaning.  Thus,  tyhen  he  ays 
that  'f  in  us  the  relation  of  matter  to  mind  is  probabty  proportionate  to  the 
length  of  our  days  and  nights;''  and  that  ^' the'ceierity  of  our  thoughts  h, 
probably,  as  the  revolutions.of  our  pUnet  round  itelf,  and  round  the  tun,  to 
thofe  of  either  dar/'  his  meaning  has  either  evaporated  in  fmoke,  or  lje$ 
buried  in  afhes.  The  fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  the  fentence,  in  which  it 
is  affirmed,  that  **  ^iVi/ and  j«Por«// are  phyGcal,  apd  obey,  only  in  a  fuperior 
degree,  the  fame  laws  (with  matter),  ;^il  of  which  ultimately  depepd  on  tfte 
folar  fyftem." 

It  isobferved,  in  the  third  chapter,  that  the  earth  has  undergone  many  re^ 
volutions^of  which  fome  were  4fr/V^iv/ii/  and  fome  necessity.  Of  the  acci*. 
dts/a/ revolutions  no  theory  is  to  be  looked  (or ;  *'  but  of  the  efTential  and  pri- 
mitive revolutions  of  our  earth,"  fays  the  author,  **  I  could  wifti  the  theory 
miglit  be  difcovered  before  I  die;  apd  I  even  h»pe  it  will."  This  hope 
was  built  on  the  analyfis  by  Which  'f  the  electric  matter,  and  in  fqme  mea* 
fure  the  mngnettc  have  been  refolved,"  of,  as  the  tranflator  exprelfes  it, 
"  reduced  to  their  simple  /iriuci/iles  !**  but,  alas  I  rational  and  vkll grounfled  at 
fncha  hopemuft  have  appeared,  it  has  been  fruflrated.  Herder  is  dead, 
and  theexpe6ledtheory  is  notyei  difcovered!  An  appniach,  however,  was 
made  towards  the  difcovery  by  hinxfelf.  *«  Before  our  air,  our  water,  oof 
earth  could  be  produced,  various  reciprocally,  di(rolving,  and  precipitating 
staminm  were  neceflary.''    Tbou^  w^a  fM:^  9^1  U)14  ^idtm  svi^ff  what  thrl^ 
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IknninA  W«re,  the  information  is  colloded  vr'tih  cftiainty,  froro^the  ibllowin^ 
aflertion.  "  At  dated  periods,  air,  fire,  water,  the  earth,  arofe  from,  the(^ 
shiritval  and  material  stamina^  Nature  was  under  tlie  iiec«ffity  of  pro* 
Gucing  her  le^ll  perfed  creatures  fird.  Air,  water,  and  light  were  fir  ft 
ibrmed ;  then  vegetables ;  then  the  inferior  animals ;  and  lad  of  all  roan, 
when  ihe  earth  had'  advanced  towards  maturity.  Now,  alas  1  the  poor 
earth  has  become  «/</ ;  and  when  (he  (liall  be  completely  fuperantiuated, 
**  the  etcrfial  laws  of  wiidom  and  order"  require  that  *^  the  (an  (hall  at* 
tca^  into  hi»  fier^  bpforo,  thofe  powers  which  (he  can  nalonger  renovate an4 
uphold;  and  this  the  fun  may  do  (without  any  violation  of  juftice),  after 
having  fo  iong  warmed  u^  with  his  paternal  care,  foftered  all  living  b^ugs^ 
and  linked  them  to  his  cheering  vi'age  with  goldep  bands.'' 

In  the  fourth  chapter  the  author  defcends  a  little  from  his  aerial  flight,  an4 
Commuicates  inforravition  relating  chieAy  to  this  earth.     He  (ird  prefenU 
indruclion  to  the  geometricians ;  and  as  what  he  fays  of  the  sfihere  feemt 
to  be  new,  we  recommend  it  to  the  coniideration  of  the   Univerfity  of 
Cambridge,  which,  great  as  our  refpe6l  is  fur  that  learned  and  (cientific 
body,  we  more  than  fulped  to  be  little  converfant  with  fuch  fpeculations  aa 
Ihote  which  employ  the  minds  of  the  philofophers  at  Weimar.  ''The  fphere 
is  the  mod  perfedl  dgure  ;  containing  ihegieatest  swfacf  with  the  leaa  mats ; 
it  is,  tif re/ore,  the  figure  of  ih^  eartii.*'    The  author  declares^  if  the  tranfla- 
tion  be  corred,  that  **  his  book  will  be  facred  to  him.  as  long  as  he  beholda 
the  circumambient  heaven  above  him,'  and  this  all-including  felf-encircling 
earth  beneath  his  feet/'^^"  Every  thing  on  the  circumference  of  this  earth 
is  a  wheel,  as  afipears  from  the  diades  of  the  earth  in  the  moon."     Had  man* 
k{nd  feriouHy  confi(iere<]  the  sfhnical  figures  of  the  earth,  they  never  could 
have  been  fo  absurd  tx%  to  muraer  one  another  lor  errors  in  philofophy  or  re-  ' 
ligioo  ;  but   it   would  appear  that,   in  the  author's  opinion,  fach  murders 
inight  ba^'e  been  perpetrated  without  absurdity,  on  a  critical  or  eylindrical 
earth.     Hefeems  to  doubt  whether  the  divlficn  of  the  globe  into  climaia 
hf  not  a  Ftolemean/r^«</ir^,  but  is  very  certain  that,  **  while  the  ball  re- 
volves, ^KD4s''  {human  heads  doubtlefs)  *'  revolve  on  it  as  cVmaiesi  mah«' 
If  a  as  and  RaLiGiOMS,  or  difpofitions  tkr\ii  garmentsV* 

Boys  at  fchool,  jit  lead  Englith  boys,  when  6rd  taught  the  diurnal  rotation^ 
of  the  earth,  find  fpme  difficulty  in  conceiving  what  keeps  themfelves  and 
other<(  fropi  falling  h^dlong  into  the  imroenU:  void ;  but  our  author,  whe 
hopes  that  i\\e(e  wtUnes  rf  the  ph^osojiJty  rf  history  may  become  a  fchool-bookr 
I19S  kindly  fumJftied  them  with  a  folutton  of  the  difficulty.  *'  Nature/* 
fays  he,  '*  has  fa^ened  a  gentle  weight  to  mr  feet  to  give  us  uniformity  and 
ttmkUtyt  in  the  material  world  it  is  called  gravity^  in  the  imroaterialt 

||IDO>^WCl!'* 

We  are  next  ^voured  with  the  reafon  (and  a  very  delicate  reafon  it  is) 
why  a  maq  loves  bis  country  and  his  w^e.  It  is  "  not  becaufe  they  are  the 
b^ft  in  the  world,  bat  becaufe  they  are  abfolutely  his  ewu,  and  becaute  Jhe 
loves  himse^,  and  bis  own  labours  in  them  !'*  *'  The  central  point  of  the  earth 
|s  every  where'/' — *'  Man  is  the  io«o  and  servant  of  Nature;  her  moft 
^LQVEO  CHILD,  and  at  the  fame  time  perhaps  ber  mod  rigidly  subjv- 
.CATcp  SLAVE  !" — "  The  meaiure  of  our  faculties,  the  revolutions  of  oar 
different  ages,  the  changes  of  our  occupations,  phenomena,  and  thoughts, 
the  nullity  or  duration  of  our  refolves  and  ads :  all  thefe;  we  fliall  find,  are 
ttltinuitely  conneded  with  the  fimple  law  of  the  vicilfitudes  of  days  and  fea* 
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Imger  than  he  does,  his  "  empire  on  earth  wooM  not  be  fb  extenfive  f^ 
Tmroueh  the  whole  of  this  chapter,  as  in  in  (bme  ports  of  the  precedtog, 
tbeauuior's  meaning,  if  not  bupnt  up,  is  dread fuUjr  (corched. 

The  fifth  chapter  begins  with  informing  us-  that  we  are  compofed  of  edur^ 
and  iherrfw^  ''incapable  of  breathing /»;v  a/V;"  and  that  '*  the  air,  in  mil 
liteUhaodf  was  the  magazine  which  contained  the  powers  and  materials  which 
formed  the  e^rth."  Then  follows  an  attempt  to  oompoand  into  one  lyttem 
the  old  and  new  chemifirj,  by  affirming,  that  among  the  powerl  which  ad 
through  the  Inedium  of  the  air,  are  found  hoih /thU^isMt  and  ^ygen.  After 
which  we  are  told  that  "  the  air  is  the  matter  of  (errei trial  creatures,  as 
well  as  of  the  tf^/^  ittelf;"  and,  riting  with  his  tubjed,  the  author  boldly 
pronounces  '*  the  air  the  creator  rf  this  ghbc!*'  Then  ^)liows  the  fab'e 
of  Prometheus,  which  he  feems  to  give  as  true  hiftory.  Of  the  aii,  which 
is  indeed  iht  organ  of  the  Deity,  "all  the  qualities  and  phenomena  are  faid 
to  be  condituted  by  immaterial  powers,  which  operate  in  the  atraofpfaere  !** 

To  prevent  a  miilake,  into  which  it  feems  men  of  genius  on  the  continent 
are  liable  to  fall,  the  author  aflures  his  reader  that  "  the  earth  is  not  alone 
in  the  universe  !"  that  "  other  celeAial  beings  operate  upon  its  atmof* 
pbere;  and  that  the  fun,  that  globe  ofeternMl  fire,  governs  it  with  his  beams'* 
The  moon,  however,  ads  a  very  important  part.  She  ''  hangs  even  within 
the  earth's  atmofphere,"  which  we  fuppof'e  to  have  been  the /tfr/  which 
excited  the  author's  modeA  and  rational  with  to  travel  to  her ;  bu^t  though 
he  means  not  to  have  had  that  with  literally  mtified,  he  obtained  what  was 
fufely  a  better  thing— '*  the  powerofalmoH  working  miracles." — ""In  the 
wide  labyrinth  of  contending  ^wers,  has  the  human  undertlanditig  found  a 
clew,  and  almoft  performed  miracles ;  guided  principally  by  the  irregular 
iiooH  FoaruNATELY  placed  fo  near  us!" 

"  Sick  was  the  fun,  the  owl  forfook  his  bow'r. 
The  moon-ftruck  prophet  felt  the  madding  hour/' 

and  attempted  to  revise  the  fludy  ofastrohgy,  "  Were  all  thefe  obferva* 
ti«ns,  and  thetr  refults,  ever  applied  to  our  atrial  ark,  as  they  have  already 
been  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  our  ocean,  I  am  of  opinion,"  fays  the  author. 
^*  mstr^bgy  would  appear  anew  among  our  faiences  in  the  moft  refpedablo 
aAd  aie^l  form."  In  the  mean  time,  till  that  grand  revolution  in  (ciencO 
ibaONtak*  place,  he  contents  himfelf  with  applying  his  dtfcbveries  to  the  im* 
provement  of  metaphyfics  and  politics. 

'*  Be  this  (the  revival  of  aftrology)  as  it  may,  we  are,  and  wegfofio,  we 
VMtu/er,  and  we  tail,  under  or  in  a  lea  oi  celestial  firwers,  part  of  which  we 
have  ob for ved,  and  of  part  of  which  we  have  formed  conjectures.  Since 
air  and  weather  have  fo  much  power  over  us,  and  the  whole  earth ;  in  alt 
likelihood  'ii  was  here  an  electric  sfiark  that  (hot  more  pure  into  this,  ku^ 
fimn  hekig'^  there  a  portion  of  infiammahk  matter  (Q.  Hydrogen  Gas)  more 
forcibly  comprefled  into  that;  here  a  mass  rf  mere  coldness  awi  seri;- 
KfTY ;  there  a  seft^  mtlHifytng,  diffusive  essence :  that  determined  and  produced 
the  giieatefl  epoch  and  revolutions  of  human  kind  ! !  !'* 

The  infonqation  which  is  firfl  given  in  the  fixth  chapter  will  cenainlj 
fui^riae  thofe  plain'  people  who  have  been  aecuilomed  to  confider  moun- 
tains  aa  mere  excrefcences  on  the  (urface  of  the  earth.  '  This  ts  lo  far  from 
b#iiig  in  pcaltty  the  cafe,  that  from  "  a  (im'ple  infpedion  of  a  nu^  of  the 
wocJd  it  is  apparent  titat  chains  of  mountains  conftitute  the  sieieton  en  wkivk 
$h  hndmmfmmd^  jiMl ^  flmfcttlar  fitii  wai  formed  on  the  ribs  ami  other 
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bones,  which  conflitute  the  ikeleton  q(  the  human  body  \"  "  Thtti  Am- 
rica,  even  according  to  its  figure,  is  a  iiripe  of  earth  appended  lo  its 
mountains  !*'  So  are  Afia,  Africa,  and  Europe.  "  Thus  the  produdlionof 
the  fir;!  mountains  determined  hoiv  the  eardi  fhould  extll  as  dry  land*  Their 
fe^m,  asitwere,  the  anlient  nuclei,  orbuttrefTes  of  the  earth,  on  which  tke 
airund  water  only  depolited  their  burdens,  till  at  length  a  place  for  vegetable 
orgamzation  was  laid  down,  and  fpread  out.'  Yet  the  author  is  doubtful 
whether  thefe  mountains  of  fo  much  importance  in  cofmogony  be  aay 
thin^  more  than  "  harnishbrs  ;*'  though  h^  has  not  told  us  where  tbo 
horlcs  that  wore  them,  exifled  before  the  formation  of  the  earth;  which  is 
probably  one  of  the  quellions  which  remain  to  be  folved,  and  of  which  he 
much  wiflied  to  fee  a  ibiution ! 

He  filnds  that  Afia  was  fu(k  inhabited,  because  "  it  polTefled  [poflefles] 
the  highed  and  broaded  chains  of  mountains,  and  on  the  ridge  a  plaiJU 
which  the  fea  never  teached^**  From  Atia  he  traces  mankind  through  tile 
other  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  finds  the  mod  ancient  inhabitants  of  every 
country  on  the  mountains.  "  As  the  mountains  difiribute  nvater  to  the 
earth,  fo  alfo  difiribute  they/^/f ;"  and  it  is  to  be  fuppoCed  for  the  fame 
reafon,  otherwile  the  firoile  would  be  impertinent.  *^  One  height  pro* 
duced  nations  of  hunters,  thus  cherilhing  and  renderins  necessary  a  lavage 
fiate :  another  more  extended  and  wild,  afforded  a  field  to  the  (hepfaerd» 
and  affociated  with  him  inoffeniive  animals :  a  third  n^ade  agriculture  eafV 
and  neceilary :  while  a  fourth  led  to  fishing,  to  navigatwn^  and  to  trade/* 
We  cannot  but  regret  that  our  author  has  not  told  us  iu  what  region  of  the 
earth  it  is  that  men  catch  fifh  and  navigate  (hips  on  the  tops  of  high  mounr 
tains;  for,  to  our  (hame  be  it  faid,  we  never  heard  of  it  before,  though  we 
have  long  known  that  "the  ftru6)ure  of  our  earth,  in  its  natural  variety* 
and  diverfity,  rendered  all  theCe  dill inguifhin^  periods  and  fiates  of  men 
unavoidable.^'  We  have,  indeed,  been  accuRomed  to  look  for  the  origin 
o^  fishing  and  navigatiwt  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  fea-fliore  j  but  to  the 
iea,  navigable  rivers,  and  great  lakes,  this  pious  prelate  attributes  other 
efiedls — even  a  variety  of  governments,  cuftoms,  ana  religions  among  men. 

•'  The  inhabitants  of  America,"  be  fays,  «'  dwelt  too  much  feparated 
from  one  another  by  lakes  and  rivers,  abrupt  heights  and  precipices,  for  the 
culture  of  one  region,  or  the  M  vf$rd*  of  the  tradition  of  their  fathers,  to 
eftablifh  and  extend  itfelf  as  in  the  wide  fpread  Afia!"  We  are  next  in- 
formed  why  there  is  no  terra  mustralts  or  fouthern  continent :  it  is,  be- 
caafe  "  in  that  deep  fea  there  is  no  primitive  mountain  high  enough  to  create 
an  cxtenfive  firm  bed !"  We  thought  the  air  had  been  the  creator ;  but 
why  is  there  no  high  primitive  mountain  in  the  deep  fouth  fea }  Philofo-* 
phifro  ftiould  leave  nothing  unfolved.  The  aerial  infecis  will  not  here 
anfwer  the  porpofe;  for  though  thefe  fubordinate  creatures  **  do  what 
they  can,  and  produce,  perhaps,  in  fom^  thoufands  of  yean  the  little  ifles« 
which  appear  as  points  rn  the  ocean  ;^  yet  it  feems  their  power,  and  indeed 
*'  the  powers  of  this  whole  fouthern  region  extend  no  farthef .''  Is  New 
Holland  only  a  poini  in  the  Ocean  ? 

In  the  feventh  and  laft  chapter  of  this  liril  book,  we  haive  feme  nsflediont 


*  We  fball  not  fay  what  is  meant  by  this  M  word ;  but  fuch  of  our  ] 
ders  as  have  looked  into  the  ofientai  Aahgues,  or  even  perufed  with  atiCeB<* 
tipa  ^tt(  Review  of  that  work>  can  be  in  no  doubt  about  it. 

em 
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on  the  caufe  of^e  fource  of  the  highefl  chains  of  rooantains  in  flie  oM  and 
new  worlds,  wiiich  are  To  lame  that  they  might  have  been  written  by  a 
British  philofopher.  We  are  afTurcd,  however,  that  Ihey  will  appear  from 
fhe  feqgel  to  be  of  great  importance  in  (he  philofophical  hiHory  of  man, 
when  it  will  be  (een  Hiat  the  author  recovers  his  fire,  Tl;e  only  burning 
jxilTage  in  (he  prefent  chapter  is  that  in  which  it  is  affirmed,  not  merely  that 
the  highefl  mountains  and  deepetl  caverns  are  <ir/^<i/^  found  in  South  Ame- 
rica, but  that  in  South  America  **  flood  (ide  by  fide  the  giant  and  the 
dwat  f,  the  wildeXt  heights  with  the  profouudefl  depths,  of  which  any  country 
on  earth  is  capable!'* 

The  f<;cond  book  of  this  great  work  might  be  properly  enough  eQtitled« 
Pruiologic^l  NfWS. 

Jt  1$  divided  into  four  chapters,  giving  SLpbilp/opkical  account  of  the  pro* 
cefles  of  generation  and  corruption ;  but,  though  this  account  is  abundantly 
new  and  ii range,  (everal  reafons  confpire  to  prevent  us  from  analyzing  it  (o 
minutely  as  we  have  analjaed  the  authorHs  Casmcgony.  ] .  It  is  not  very  in- 
telligible, '^  the  burning  of  the  words'  having  too  often  confumed  tha 
lueanln^;  2.  The  chemidry  o( generation  would  hardly  be  reliflied  byfucb 
Qf  our^/v4/f  readers  as  have  not  been  illuminized  ;  and  5.  The  analyiii  #f 
the  firii  book,  which  treats  of  Qofmogony,  is  alone  fuQciept  to  Ibew 

"  How  charming  is  divine  poilofophy ! 
Not  hartb  and  crabbed,  as  dull  foo|s  (uppofe^ 
Put  mufical  as  is  Apollo's  lute  V* 

W<r  mufl  not,  however,  paft  over  this  iecond  book  without  favoarinff  our 
readers  with  a  few  fpecimens ;  and  we  fhall  begin  with  the  procefs  by 
which  our  earth  was  fitted  to  become,  what  it  is  the  objefi  of  the  firfl  cha]>- 
ter  to  prove  it  now  is — a  grand  manufactory  ^^or  the  trganixgiion  of  very  Jiffe^ 
rent  beings, 

**  As  (bon  as  granife,,the  nucleus,  of  our  earth  exifled,  there  was  a|fa 
Hgit,  which  in  the  thick  vapours  of  our  chaos,  afled,  perhaps  as;frf  (what 
accurate  chemiftry  ?)  There  was  a  ptore  dense  and  pmerful  air,  than  that 
we  now  enjoy ;  ^  more  cmfiwnJ  and  hmdtrws  water  to  operate  upon  it." 
(What  thiid  ingredient  had  made  up  the  mafs  of  that  ponderous  water?) 
"  Penetrating  acid  dissdvf J  ii''(Ql.  the  air  or  the  water?),'*  and  transformed  it 
'  inU»  STONES  of  other  kinds!  Perhaps  the  immenfe  samU  of  our  earth  are  but 
the  ashes  of  this  mouldered  (ubftance.  The  inflammable  matter  of  th^  air 
probably  converted  silex  into  calcareous  earth,  and  in  this  the  firfl  living  crea* 
tures  of  the  fea,  sitell-fish,  were  formed ;  for  throughout  all  nature  the  materi- 
als appear  before  the  organized  animated  flru^ure.  A  flilt  more  powerful 
and  ^Jifr/ a^ionof^vand  of  rtf/^waa  requifite  to  cryflallization,  which  in- 
clines not  to  the  Qieily  form,  exhibited  by  tilex  in  its  fradtures,  but  to  geo- 
metrical ang'es.  Thefe  too  vary  according  lo  the  component  parts  of  each 
individual,  tilt  (hey  approach  the  femi-oietals,  metals^  and  ultimately  th^ 
germes  ef  /ilnnis  !**  (p.  4€.) 

Thi^t  is  certair.ly  prt*cious  j)hilofophy,  as  is  likewife  the  newl  infiMtnatiop, 
that  "  had  petroleum  and  fulphur  been  fpread  over  the  furface  of  the  globe 
in  fuch  quantity  as  we  now  perdeive  fand,  clay,  and  fertile  mould,  the  crea<» 
tures  that  dwelt  on  it  mufl  have  been  different  from  what  they  now  are!** 
''That  nutritious  plants  arecompofed  of  milder  falts,and  oils.gradualljr  pre* 
pared  from  koic  sam/^  ttnadm  clay,  apd  ni9sg  f$atf  thftt  the  W  "  <n  the 
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«f alms  of  Plato**  (the  burning  phraPe  for  gold-mines)  '*  i$  unwholeibme  to 
ttian^  becaufe  he  cannot  bat  gold  !"  and  that  *'  th«  littienefs  of  man  iu 
the  domains  of  nature^  ma^  be  inferred  from  the  thin  stratum  of  fruitfiil 
mould,  which  alone  is  properly  his  territory." 

In  the  fecond  chapter,  where  tie  vegetaiU  kingdom  tf  our  earth  is  cMsUereJ 
Vfith  res/iect  to  the  history  of  man,  we  are  told,  that  "  man  and  animals  ar« 
produced  from  seed^  which,  like  the  germ  of  a  future  tree*  requires  a  ma* 
trix.'^  But  we  mull  not  puriuethts  fubje^;  and  Qiall  only  add,  that  men 
and  trees,  when  they  die,  '*  reiign.  the  V\ii\e phlogiston  which  they  contain 
to  the  soul  of  nature  r'  We  know  not  whether  the  readiT,  after  this,  will  be 
furprifed  to  learn^  that  **  in  the  eye  of  a  fuperior  Being,  man's  adiont 
up(m  earth  may  appear  juR  as  important,  certainly  at  leafi  as  determinate 
and  circumfcribed,  as  the  adious  and  enterprifesof  a  tree!"  Of  the  truth  of 
this  aflertion,  we  confefs  that  we  are  not  without  our  doubts.  To  £he  ahr, 
our  author's  creator  of  worlds,  a  tree  and  a  fihiks^ical  historian  are  indeed 
of  the  fame  importance  ;•  but  we  have  a  ftrong  fufpicion,  that  '^  the  triscjl 
of  ihefiower  otthe  air'*  is  much  more  intereded  in  the  enterprifcs  of  the /^ 
loaojiher  than  in  thofe  of  the  tree*  ^ 

.  We  pafs  over  the  author's  lamentation  on  the  htmiliaiing  mamur  in  which 
children  are  begotten  \  andremt,  in  our  turn,  the  occafional  defers  of  hia 
^  memory.  In  the  former  book  he  traced  the  human  race  from  one  herr  who 
had  their  reddence  in  Alia.  Here  he  obferves,  much  more  philofophically, 
that  **  all  plants  grow  wild  in  fome  part  or  other  of  the  world.  Thofe, 
which  we  cultivate  with  art,  fpring  from  the  free  lap  of  nature,  and  arrive 
at  much  greater  perfection  in  their  proper  climes.  With  animals^  and  with 
men  it  is  the  fame :  for  every  race  of  men,  in  its  pcoper  region,  is  organized 
in  the  manner  molt  natural  to  it.  Every  foil,  every  fort  of  mountains,  at 
well  as  a  like  degree  of  heat  and  cold,  nourishes  its  own  plants."  There* 
fore,  as  men  and  animals  v^te/ilants,  there  muA  have  been  differently  orgai« 
nized  races  of  men  placed  originally  in  different  regions.  ' 

We  were  at  fome  lofs  to  conceive  what  could  have  given  fo  rationed  and 
sober  a  writer  fuch  a  favourable  opinioB  of  the  fcience  of  astrokgy ;  but  the 
grounds  of  that  opinion  are  here  developed,  and  (hewn  to  be  ttufy  iolid,-^ 
"  The  plants  of  the  Cape,  in  our  hot-houfes,  blofTom  in  winter,  as  then  ar* 
rives  the  summer  of  their  native  country.  The  marvel  of  Peru  bloflbms  at  night, 
probably  becaufe  it  is  then  day  in  America  *,  whence  it  originally  came !  !** 
Now  thefe  fy  mpathies  can  refult  only  from  the  focret  influence  of  the  Uars, 
or  at  lead  of  the  sun,  one  liar,  on  the  plants  ;  and  in  the  discovery  of  this 
influence  confifls  the  fcience  which  our  author  wifhes  to  reftore  to  its  prif- 
tine  rank. 

Next  follows  a  fentfmental  addrefs  to  the  plants^-"  falutary  children  of 
the  earth !"  Afler  which  we  are  told  that  roan  is  a  b  a  ast,  holding  the  middlt 
rank  between  the  carniverous  and  graminivorous  animals.     This  fubjed  is 


♦  The  author  attributes  this  reafon  for  the  noaumal  bloflbming  of  the 
marvel  to  Limteus,  We  (hould  have  the  very  fame  opinion  of  it  that  we 
have,  had  its  author  been  Newton,  or  even  Solomon ;  but  we  confefs,  that 
from  the  manner  in  which  he  refers  to  the  tranfafllons  of  the  Swedifli  aca^ 
diemy*  which  we  have  not  at  hand,  we  have'ftrong  fuTpicions  that  Linneus 
has  made  no  fuch  alTeition. 
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eontmnecf  in  the  third  chapter,  which  treats  of  tie  animal  hngdom  in  relatita 
l»  ^  kis/ory  tf  man. 

'*  1  muH  here  obfenre,  once  for  all,'*  fays-  the  atithor,  "  that  man  acquired 
chiefly  from  beasts  ihemfelves,  that  information,  which  enabled  him  graclu- 
My  to  oblatriliis  dominion  over  them.  TAese  were  the  livi'^g  fparks  of  the 
Brrrirs  uirDERSTAif  dikg,  (Q.  Were  the  beallsor  the  information  derived 
horn  thefc  fparks?)  the  rays  of  which,  as  they  related  to  food,  iiabits  of 
Kie,  clothing,  addrefs,  artti>  orinf?inCh,  he  rm/^fW  within  himieif  fom  a 
greater  or  fmaller  circle.'*  (p.  <53  ) 

It  has  of^en  been  remaiked,  ti^t  (he  animals  pecaliar  to  (he  new  worlds 
Have  neither  the  Ihength  por  lieacnefsof  thofeof  the  old;  and  various  rea- 
fimr  have  been  affigncd  for  thefe  differences,  of  which  we  believe,  that,  till 
the  appearance  of  the  work  before  us,  not  one  was  deemed  liatisfaclory  by 
feber  inquirers.  Our  author,  how^verrfolves  the  difficulty  with  his  ufuaf 
oonirdence  and  ufual  fucceft. 

The  American  animals  "  difengaged  therafelves  with  diSculty  from  tie 
warm  slime/*  m  which  they  originally  grew.  Tome  leaving  behind  them 
**  ihekfeefk  ;  others,  ti/ooi  or  a  claw,  and  others  again  t/re  taif;  and' hence  it 
» tfiaf  moff  are  deficient  in  fixe,  courage,  or  fwiftnefs!!"  An  account  of 
fheoriginof  animals  very  fimilarto  this  had  indeed  occurred  to  certain  phi- 
fefophers  of  antiqui^,  who  taught  tliat  mother  Earth  firfl:  brought  forth  vaff 
numbers  of  Zf^ J,  ^niarms,  'Mid  heads,  &c.  which  approaching  each  other, 
arranging  themfelves  properly,  and  being  cemented  together,  started  vfi  at 
mce  full  grown  men  and  women.  But  the  philofophers  of  antiquity  knew  no- 
thing of"  the  ele^ric  ftteam,**  which  their  modem  difciples  have  difcover- 
ed  to  be  an  efi'ential  ineredtent  in  the  compofition  of  animals ;  and  our 
atitlier  afllires  us,  that  "  the  ele.5lric  dream  being  evidently  wanting  in  Ame* 
ficat"  this  defeat  in  the  animals  originally  mutilated  b^  the  tenacity  of  the 
flime  of  that  continent,  is  the  c&ufe  of  their  inferionty  to  the  animak  of 
Afia,  Africa,  and  Europe! 

In  the  fourth  chapter,  of  which  it  is  the  profcfTed  objed  to  prove,  "  that 
man  is  a  creature  of  a  middle  kind  among  terrefiria!  animals,"  we  meet  with 
two  very  unexpedled  pieces  of  information.  The  firfl  is,  that  "  in  the  eye 
of  the  eternal  Being,  who  vi,^ws  all  things  in  one  conne6ted  whole,  perhaps 
theyira  of  the  iqf  jtarticle^  as  it  fs  generated,  and  ^^  flake  of  snow  which 
grows  from  it,  may  have  an  analogous  refemblance  to  the  ibrmation  of  the* 
Mmhryo  in  thefimtde  womb  /"  and  the  fecond,  that  *'  no  fooncr  does  the  birrf 
approach  the  earth  in  a  hideous  equivocal  genus,  as  in  the  &at  and  vamfiire, 
but  (♦hen)'it  refembles  the  human  Hceleton  !*'  Thefe  are  two  of  the  author's 
proofs  that  man  is  a  creature  of  a  middle  kind;  and  we  are  perfuaded  that^ 
the  reader  will  agree  with  us  in  thinking,  that  they  arc  of  themfelves  afuffi- 
cient  reafon  fbrrtie  exclamation — *'  Rejoice  in  thy  fituation,  O  man!  and* 
fhidy  thyfeff^  thoi|  noble  middle  creature,  in  all  that  lives  around  thee,' 
but  more  efpecially  in  bats  and  vampires ! ! 

The  third  book  is,  like  the  fecond,  pfysiologicat;  but  it  contains  rather 
jTSV  sioLOGiCAL  HYPO  THESIS  than  ffysiological  news.  In  fix  chapters  the 
author  confiders  t;he  stfiuture  cf  plants  and  animals ;  compares  iSe  various  Jkewers 
that  ofierati  in  animals ;  gites  what  he  calls  examples  of  the  Jihysiological  structure 
ofsomeammah:  tte^is  oHnstincts,  which  he  attributes,  not  only  to  animals, 
Dutalfo  to  vegetables,  and  evtw  to  s^  stove  falling  hy  the  force  tf  gravity ;  con- 
iders  the  advancement  of  the  creature  from  mere  vegetable  life,  to  wluU  he 

calls 
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tails  n  comhinatim  o{  several  ideas,  andu  a  particular  freer  use  eftte  senses  and 
limbs 'y  and  contiders  the  organic  difference  between  men  and  beasts. 

In  this  book  every  thins  is  attributed  to  what  is  termed  osganicfoWbi^  ; 
but  of  orgnaic/Mwer  itslelC  the  reader  will  look  in  vain  jbr  an  expianatioi)  or 
definition.  It  ieems,  however,  to  be  the  author's  meaaing,  that  all  the  difv 
f<ireiice  between  men  and  beafls,  and  even  between  men  and  vege^ 
tables^  results  From  the  (Irudure  of  their  feveral  parts,  and  iheir  ^om^ 
bination  of  thofie  parts  into^  one  whole ;  and  that  the  feveral  senses,  in^  - 
flead  of  being  the  instruments  of  mind  by  which  it  exerts  its  various  propen^ 
fities,  are  the  bases  of  thole  propeniities  themfelves.  We  shall  not^  how- 
ever* be  potitive  that  this  is  precite)^  the  author's  meaning;  for  the  (iyle  of, 
this  book  is  fo  totally  unlike  every  thing  that  we  have  f^en  expreffive  of  (iei^ 
ence,  the  writings  of  Kant  and  his  followers  alone  excepted,  that  when  with  . 
no  Imill  difficulty  we  had  colle^ed,  as  we  thought.  Tone  fenfe  from  "  tbo 
burning  words,"  we  found,  on  clofer  infpe6lion,  that  we  had  got  hold  only 
ot^i  cinder.  It  is  prop<sr,  however,  that  the  reader  form  his  own  judgment  X 
,  and  this  he  may  fee  from  the  folbwing  paflage,  the  moft  luminous  and  com- 
prehenfive  that  occurs  during  the  difquifitioft : — 

*'  Nature  bellowed  on  her  living  children  what  (lie  had  befl  to  beth>w, 
esn  erganic  fimilHude  tf  her  own  creative  Aewer,  animating  warmtb,  Fnrnt 
inanimate  vegetable  life  the  creature  produces,  by  means  of  certain  organs, 
living  stimuli ;  and  from  the  fum  of  thefe,  refined  by  more  exquifite  ductr, 
the  medium  of /^r^^yl/zo0.  The  result  ofHimuIi  is  impulse:  the  refult  of 
perception  is  thought ;  an  eternal  progress  tf  the  creative  organization  imparted  io 
every  living  being,  Witli  its  organic  warmth,  not  as  perceptible  externally  tm  • 
our  rude  inftruments.  the  perfedlion  of  the  fpecies  increafes;  and,  perhapt 
too,  its  capacity  for  a  more  delicate  fenfe  of  well-being,  in  the  all- pervading 
(treain  of  which  the  all*warming^  all^quickening,  all-«njoying  mother  fee& 
herownexiflence."  (p.  SI.)  ' 

The  fubjed  is  continued  in  the  fourth  book,  in  which  the  intel1e6hial  and 
moral  fupei  iority  ofmao  is  attributed  wholly,  to  his  erect  form,  with  the  supe*' 
rior  size,  and  greater  elaboration  of  his  brain.     What  is  meant  by  elaboration  of 
irains  we  have  no  means  of  di (covering ;  and  a  reader,  not  accuflomed  to 
our  author's  mode  of  writing,  might  be  tempted  to  charge  him  with  conlra*' 
didion  of  incontiHency,  when  he  contends  that  men  are  fuperior  to  e^,' 
and  yet  affirms,  that  the  brains  of  some  apes  equal  in  fize  and  elaboration  thufe 
ofmdn.    The  con  tradition,  however,  will  be  feen  to  vanilb,  when  id  is 
known  that  the  CAPiiciTY  of  speech  is  the  souBca  of  reason  f  "  It 
was  •  in  being  organized  with  a  capacity  for  fpeech,  that  man  received  the 
breath  of  the  divinity,  the  feed  of  reafon  and  eternal  perfection,  an  echo  of 
that  creative  voice  to  rule  the  earth,'  in  a  ^yord,  the  divine  art  tf  ideas,  the 
mother  of  all  arts,"    ''But  the  man-like  ape  is  vifibly*  and  forcibly  depri- 
ved" of  fpeech  by  the  pouches  nature  has  placed  at  the  fides  of  the  windpipe. 
"  Why  has  the  father  of  human  fpeech  done  this?  Why  would  be  not 
permit  the  all- imitative  ape  to  imitate  precifely  this  criterion  of  human  kind, 
inexorably  clofing  the  way  to  it  by  peculiar  obftacles  ?  Vifit  an  hofpital  of 
lunatics,  and  attend  to  their  diicourfe  ;  liden  to  the  jabbering  ofmonftei^ 
and  idiots,  and  you  need  not  be  told  the  capfe.     How  painful  to  us  is  tbe 
utterance  ofthele!  How  do  we  htment  to  hear  the  gift  of  language  fo  pro-* 
£ined  by  thofe !  and  how  mucK  more  would  it  be  profiined  in  the  moutji  fs^ 
the  grofs,  la(civiotts,  brutal  ape,  could  he  imitate  human  words,  wit|a  the* 
faalf-humaa  anderfianding*  whic^  I  have  no  doabt  he  poffelTea  1'^    (F^  15^, 
1/7.) 

Had 


Had  6ur  tfutkor  Wn  a  Britiih  pbilofopher  we  tboold  ndt  (lave  (icfftMtfl 
to  pronounce  that  here  be  real  mis  in  a  circle;  frir  if  thet^uHtS  ape  poDeffeT 
i0^'  latm^wuUrsianJingy^xid  if  the  cafiachy  of  reasm  be  (he  JWKirr  «^  iririwif 
the  sjttaking  ape,  fofar  from  profaning  language  by  his  g,  ofsnefs  and  lalcivr* 
oufnefii^  might  have  figured  among  (he  pbiloiophers  and  ()o^tft  patronized  at 
the  court  of  Weimar  by  (be  Dacbeis  Dowager,  and  mrgnt,  in  time,  have 
€Ven  Cucceeded  Herder  as  (uperintendanl  af  the  clerg)  \  We  dare  fi(>(,  iiow* 
ever,  urge  this  objed ton  agaii^ftour  author^  who  being  deeply  read  in  (ha 
logic  of  Kavt,  p*fie:ie6  the  happy  talent  of  reconciling  wiiat,  (6  oiir  uih 
philofophicai  heads,  has  (he  appearance  of  a  contradidion. 

In  this  book  and  in  (he  nex(,  which  might  well  be  entitled  MtTX  ifHYsi* 
CAL  Newst  will  be  found  (bmc  arguments  for  (he  immor(alt(y  of  the  human 
IbttI,  which  have  been  often  urged  withgreal  force;  but  which  are  here  {o 
^mpletely  enveloped  in  the  xxrl^/rmf  language  of  Kamt,  th3(  i(  require  th< 
iitmod  effort  of  meaner  minds  (o  ac(*ompany  our  author  through  (he  detail 
cf  ihem.  As  ftated  by  Wollaston  and  tithers,  the  reasoning  built  od 
man *s  fiifceptibili(y  of  perpetual  improvement,  in  contradiftifiction  to  the 
capacities  of  (he  inltrior  animals,  which,  9s genera  and  sfiecta,  have  not  ad-' 
vanced  one  (iep  finte  the  beginning  of  (he  world,  is  perfectly  intelligible; 
And  (b  would  it  be,  as  ftated  by  our  author,  had  he  not  deprived  man  of  an 
individual  and  permanent  principle  of  confcioufnefs*  Man's  powers  are,  in 
^fyfiero,  all  organical;  and  no  power  in  na(ure  can  exist  without  an  or«* 
gan.  He  en^teitXy  declares  (hat  he  agrees  with  "  Prieftley  and  others  who 
Save  objeded  to  the  ipirUualifls,  that  no  fuch  thing  as  pure  fptrit  is  known 
in  (be  univerfe ;  and  that  we  by  no  means  fee  ff  r  enough  into  the  nature  of 
■ia((er,  (o  deny  it  (he  iacuky  of  (hinking,  or  o(her  fpiri(oaI  qualities/'  Yet 
be  repea(edly  afBrms  tha(  be  is  no  materialilt ;  and  ^igma(ise8  the  opiniuns 
of  that  fed  with  the  appellation  of  mUu  which^  before  (he  torch  m  truth 
iKrbich  he  holds  up  to  the  world,  muli  vanifh  for  e\'er ! 

According  to  him  the  or^im  tf  God,  vvhfch  he  defcribes  (ometimes  as  ekt* 
trie  matter,  Ibmetimes  as  air,  fomerimesas  ether,  fometimesas  ih^jdastk  nature 
ef  CuDv^'OKTH ;  but  which  feems  on  the  whole  to  be  (he  anima  mohdi  of 
tiie  ancient  stoics,  an ima(es every  organized  fyftem  on  earth,  from  the  cryAal 
in  (be  mire  (o  a  Newton  or  a  Solomon.  This  plaftic  fuh(bince  forms  the 
organs  of  each  individual  being  which  i(  animates,  according  to  certain 
laws ;  and  combining  i((elf  varioufly  wi(h  thefe  organs,  furntfties  men,  A>r 
example,  with  a  feio(  organic  powers,  producing  eonsciet/snesst  reason,  sensalim^ 
and  wfiition,  &c.  When  (he  organs  are  worn  out,  there  is  an  end  of  (he 
tnan,  but  not  of  (he/ocorri  by  which  he  was  animated.  Thefe  pafs  into  ano*' 
thit  a^ie,  And  SLV^ixn^U:  more /lerfecj  organs;  for  power  cannot  be  annihilated, 
and  ail  powers  are  in  a  lta(e  of  progrelfion.  This  idea  of  progrdfion  he 
carries  fo  far  as  ibmetimes  to  fupfx^  e  (hat  (he  fyllem  of  powers  which  ad  in 
the  organs  of  n^an,  had  formerly  anima(ed  inferior  animals,-  and  etea 
vegetables. 

"  Be  j(,  tliat  we  know  nothing  of  our  real  or  pure  fpirit,  we  deHre  not  to 
know  it  as  inch.  Bo  it,  (hat  i(  is  originally  the  fame  with  all  the  powers  of 
]Da(ter,  of  irritabili(y,  of  motion,  of  life,  and  mereiy  ads  in  a  higher  fpbere, 
in  a  more  elaiorate  and  subtile  organization,  has  one  fingle  power  of  motion  and 
irritability  been  feen  to  perifti  ?  Are  thefe  inferior  powers  one  and  the  famo 
tvith  their  organs  ?  Can  he,  who  introduced  an  innumerable  multitude  of  Mn* 
into  my  body,  and  ordained  each  its  form  ^  who  feCmy  foul  over  them,  ap» 
,  poiotcd  the  laat  of  her  operations,  and  gave  her  in  the  nerves,  bands  b/  which 
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•II  tti€fe  powers  are  linked  together,  want  a  medittm  in  the  great  ch^in  •£ 
nature  to  (ranlport  her  out  of  it  f  And  can  be  fail  to  do  this,  wlien  be  has 
lb  wondtSifuilj^  introduced  her  into  this  organic  ienfe,  evidentlj  to  form  her 
tea  iuperiordeitination?  (p.  201.) 

Should  the  reavler  not  clearly  perceive  the  author's  objefl  through  the 
fmolce  rai  ed  by  iheie  burning  words,  let  him  perufe  with  attention  the  foi* 
lowin|^  extracts  t 

"  When  the  door  of  creation  Was  fhut,  the  forn»s  of  organization  already 
chofen  femained  as  appointed  ways  and  gates,  by  which  the  inferior  fitwert 
might  in  future  rahetLti^  im/irove  themfelves  wi!htn  the  limits  of  nature. 
New  forms  arifie  no  more !  but  our  powers  arc  continually  verging  in  their 
jirogrels  thrtKgk  tfmse  that  exist,  *  and  what  is  termed  organisation  t^  properly 
nothing  more  than  t^tir  cwduct^r  to  a  higher  state,'*  (p.  203,) 

**  The  animal  ftands  above  the  plant,  and  fubfiOs  on  its  juices*  The  fin* 
gle  elephant  is  the  grave  of  millions  of  plants ;  but  he  is  a  living,  operative 
grave;  he  animalizies  i\iem  into  parts  of  himfelf:  the  inferior  pvmers  alcend  to 
the  mot^ sn^ik  form  rf  vitality.  It  is  the  fame  with  all  carniverous  beads* 
Nature  has  made  the  traniition  (liort,  as  if  (lie  feared  a  lingering  death 
above  aH  things.  The  greateft  murderer  among  all  animals  is  man,  the 
creature  that  poffefles  the  fineft  organs.  *  He  can  assimilate  to  hit  nature  almost 
0my  tHing  unlefs  it  fink  too  far  bend&th  him  in  living  ofganizbtion,   (p.  2O4.) 

"  Strip  oflfthe  outer  integument,  and  there  is  no  luch  thing  as  death  in  the 
Creation  t  every  demolition  is  but  a  paOage  to  a  higher  fpliere  of  life  ;  and 
the  wile  Father  of  all  has  made  this  as  early,  quick,  and  various,  as  was  coo« 
illeot  with  the  maintenance  of  the  fpecies,  and  the  happinefs  of  the  creature 
that  was  to  enjoy  its  integument, ^and  -improve  it  as  far  as  pofTible.  By  a 
thoufand  various  modes  ofending  life,  he  has  prevented  tedious  deaths,  and 
promoted  the  gei'm'e  of  b!oc>ming  powers  to  fuperior  organs,  (p.  204.) 

**  Thu«,  the  fcale  of  improvement  afccnds  through  the  interior  ranks  of 
natare ;  and  fliall  it  Hand  ftill  or  retrograde  in  tlie  nobleli  and  moR  power* 
ful }  The  abtmal  requires  for  its  nutriment  only  vegetable  fivmers,  with  which 
k  enlivens  parts  of  a  vegetable  nature.*'  Then,  after  obferving  that  animals 
prey  upon  each  other's  yt^tt^ryj  which  are  all  spiritual,  he  adds — "  Now,  fiace 
tbelb  cannot  exifi  without  mganic  grounds,  we  are  led  to  confider  the  human 
fpeoies,  if  we  may  be  allowed  aconje^lure  on  this  obfcurity  of  the  (lorehoufe 
of  creation,  as  the  ifreat  confluenceof/i^;/^tff^«KV/w«fri,  which  were  to 
unite  in  it  for  the  formation  of  man  !"  (p.  207.) 

•  "  Every  thing  in  natufe  is  connedled ;  one  ftate  pufhes  forward  tind  pre* 
pares  another.  If  then  man  be  the  laft  and  higiiell  link,  clofihg  the  chain  of 
terreftrial  organization,  he  mnti  begin  the  chain  of  a  higher  order  of  crea* 
lures,  as  its  To  weft  link,  and  is  probably,  therefore,  the  middle  ring  between 
two  adjoining  {ydems^  of  the  creation.  He  cannot  pafs  into  any  other  orga* 
fllEation upon  earth,  without  ruKVtNG  backwards',  and  wander* 
INC  IN  a  circle:  that  he  fhould  Hand  flill  is  impoflFjble,  finre  no  living 
power  in  the  dominions  of  the  moft  adlive  goodne.s  is  at  red :  thus  there 
mud  be  a  Aep  before  him,cIofe  to  him,  yet  as  exalted  above  him,  as  he  it 
pre-eminent  over  the  brute,  to  whom  he  is  at  the  Came  time  nearly  allied. 
Thi^viewof  things,,  which  is  fupported  by  all  the  laws  of  vaturb, 
(What  a^odigy  mu(l  ow  author  have  been  ?)  alone  gives  us  the  key  to  th:^ 
wonderful  p(ienomenon  of  man,  and  at  the  fame  linte  to  the  o\\\y  fihiksopk^ 
ofhisArrt^."  (p.  223.) 

The  Monthly  Revkswersadmil  thatthefe  fpeculotiontOB  cofmoganj#get>- 
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this  rari  ofthere  wt&u$  oj  the  pWo/oply  oflnstory^ ''  withoof  being  able  tm 
by»  that  he  is  a  happier  and  a  better  man.**  Much  of  human  goodnefs,  and 
almoft  the  Whole  of  haman  happinefs,  confift  in  being  content  with  the 
flate  tnwhich  Providence  has  placed  each  iodividual ;  and  he,  who  refieds 
that  the  author  of  this  nonfenfe  was  faperintendant  of  the  clergy  of  a 
Proteflant  ftate,  efleemed  and  carefTed  at  the  court  of  his  Sovereign,  maft 
have  a  head  and  heart  Angularly  formed^  if  he  feel  not  a  glow  of  giatitade 
more  than  ufually  warm  to  that  Providence  which  hath  placed  him  in  the 
Britifii  empire,  and  in  the  bofom  of  the  Church  of  England. 

(T9  he  continued.) 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 
Sir, 

YOU  have  lately  opened  flrong,  well  appointed,  and  well  ferved  ba^ 
len'es  arainft  a  fortrefc  that  Jacobinifm  has  recently  conftruded,  and 
given  to  it  the  name  of  the  £dinbur|^h  Review.    The  diredlors  of  that 
work  by  no  means  acknowledge  that  it  is  devoted  to  the  fervice  of  Jaco- 
binifm :  no,  that  would  not  aijkresent  anfwer  the  purpofe ;  they  mull  not,  if 
they  would  be  read,  fpeak  in  the  open  ftyle  x)f  their  friend  Paine,  or  the 
Analytical  Review.    The  democratic  and  diffenting  tribe  now  make  hi|rh 
pretenfions  to  loyalty^  and  under  that  ma(k  can  more  fecarely  attack  ita 
real  friends  and  lupporters.    From  the  profeflions  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
viewers, and  alfo  from  my  thorough  knowledge^  that  all  the  able  Titerarj 
men  of  the  Scottilh  metropolis  are  warm  friends  to  the  King  and  Conftitu- 
lion,  I  entertained  liopes  it  might  add  to  the  number  of  valuable  works. 
But  in  the  vQvy  firft  number  I  obferved  many  flrong  objedions,  which  I 
(ball  not  particulariase,  as  the  work  is  in  your  much  abler  hands.    Indeed 
had  I  read  no  other  part  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  than  the  article  in 
number  three  on  the  %ccount  of  the  E^^yptian  expedition,  I  (bould  have 
been  perfediv  fatiffied  concerning  its  fpirit  and  wifhes*    The  great  objed 
of  the  criticiim  is  to  fupport  Reynier's  account,  which,  with  fnch  grofs  and 
impudent  fallbood,  denies  all  military  merit  to  the  troops  of  his  Britannic 
Majefly.      /  could  not,  tmd  never  can  think,   that   the  Edinburgh  Reviewers^ 
tarnishing   to    the   utmost  of  their  Junoer   the   atchievements  of  Btitish  heroifm^ 
are  real^  the  votaries  of  loyalty  and  patriotism.     They  are  not  (atisfied  with 
reviling  the  foldiers  who  were  emploved  in  that  expedition,  but   the 
calumny  extended,  and  flill  extends  to  all  Britifh  foldiers.    The  reviewer* 
in  the  race  of  our  vidories,  and  the  complete  atchievement  of  our  purpofe. 
alTumes  that  we  did  not  effect  our  objed,  and  in  his  candour  pretends  ta 
apologize  for  the  failure.    "  The  £ngli(h  expedition  (he  fays)  was  oppofed 
to  their  immortals^  to  troops  cohered  with  trophies  and  fears,  who  in  every 
new  climate  had  breathed  the  fame  courage — ^who  had  triumphed  alike  over 
the  tadics  of  Europe,  and  the  furious  crowds  of  the  Eafi.     We  were  upon 
an  element  not  natural  to  us ;  onfkilful,  becaufe  we  were  without  expe^ 
lience ;  and  unexperienced,  becaufe  we  had  no  opportunity  of  improve- 
ment.   The  whole  bent  of  our  genius,  our  refources,  and  our  pride»  ia 
turned  to  another  fpecies  of  glory.    In  that  war  we  were»  and  in  every  war^ 
we  are,  not  foldiers  but  difembarked  mariners,  dragged  out  of  our  (hips  to 
eflbct  a  particular  objed;  doubtful  aeaturej,  hardly  sure. of  our  feet ^  ondptfQsed 
to  all  the  inconvenience  of  amphibious  auhoardness.**    Such  is  the  language  thai 
this  Edinburgh  Review  dares  to  ufe  refpeeting  the' heroes  that  fought  under 
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Abercrombie  Aod  the  wbole  Briti(h  army.  To  adduce  in  (lances  to  provf 
(hat  Briiiih  foldiersare  not  fiich  doubtful^  he1ple(s»  and  awkward  creatures 
as  this  slanderer  reprelents  them,  would  be  merely  to  repeat  the  oioft  iirikinr 
and  fplendid  fads  that  are  recorded  in  military  hillory.  .Will  our  gallant 
army  (uffer  fuch  calumny  ?  Will  the  friends  of  the  firitifh  army  fuffer  their 
valiant  defendt^rsi  to  be  fo  ignominioufly  branded  ?  The  reviewing  calum- 
niator well  de(erves  that  ewry  officer  in  the  service  should  join  in  rcpror 
iating  a  /induction  which  has  tradueed  the  whole  military  ho^,  I  (hould 
not,  indeed,  have  been  Turpi  ized  if  a  motion  had  been  made  in  the  various  regi" 
jnents  /hat  none  belonging  to  them  shnild  coantenattce  the  EDWBURGH  REFlElf 
tVHICH  DEF  iMES  THE  ARMY.  Other  hyal  and  /tatriotic  Bntons  would 
readily  join  in  proscribing  the  Edinburgh  Review  as  a  vehicle  ff  such  false  and  ma* 
Mgnant  abuse  against  the  troops  of  their  country ;  and  if  thefe  critics  had  the 
•  fcope  of  their  criticifm  property  expofed,  I  have  that  opinion  of  the  difcrl- 
mluationj  principles,  and  fentiraents  of  the  bulk  of  our  countrymen,  that  I 
am  convinced  the  Edinburgh  Review  would  foon  follow  the  fate  of  the 
Analytical,  and  other  productions  which  were  adverfe  to  their  country'; 
*nd,  I  truft,  that  as  one  of  the  firft  glories  of  the  Anti-Jacobin  Review  was 
to  iilence  the  Analytical,  it  will  be  equally  fuccefsful  in  fiiencing  the  Edin- 
bur^h,  which  croaks  the  fame  tune,  though  in  a  different  key.  No  part 
of  his  Majefly*s  fubjecl^  can  be  more  loyal  and  piitriotic  than  the  great  ma* 
jority  of  the  city  01  Edinburgh,  and  none,  if  the  cafe  were  properly  im* 

1>re(red  upon  them,  would  more  readily  join  in  difcountenancing  fuch  ca- 
umnv  than  the  mod  refpectable  citizens  and  bpdies  of  this  metropolis. 
Thele  all  admire  your  Anti-Jacobin— I  truft  from  it  they  will  receive  a  ful| 
expofure  of  a  publication  which  will  certainly  cealle  to  be  current  as  foon 
^s  its  fcope  and  tendency  are  pointed  out. 

As  the  object  rf  the  Edinburgh  Review  is  the  deJireciatM  of  whatever 
feuds  to  elevate,  or  to  support  our  country,  a  natural  and  obvious  branch 
4:>f  their  plan  is,  to  vility  every  writer  who  fupports  conditutional  loyalty, 
patriotilm,  and  order.  The  mode  of  execution  it  varies,  but  mo(l  frequently 
aflfumes  the  appearance  of  friendly  coincidence.  The  kind  of  warfare^ 
however,  that  it  employs  aeainft  the  friends  of  their  king  and  country,  in  re- 
viewing their  works,  I  Q^alT,  for  the  prefent,  content  myfelf  with  illuilratiug 
in  one  iiiQance-«r- The  leviewof  a  poem  entitled,  "The  Defence  of  Order." 
In  the  fird  paragraph,  the  critic  exprelles  his  fatisfadipn  with  the  poll* 
tical  principles  of  the  poem.  This  iurprized  me  exceedingly,  for  the  evi* 
flent  fpite  and  maiignity  which  runs  through  the  whole  of  his  ironical  at«  * 
tempt,  gives  him  all  the  appearance  of  oqe  who  is  fore  befet  in  an  argu) 
ment  on  politics,  and  who  takes  refuge  in  miitatement,  mifquotation,  and 
ialfhood.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  therefore,  that  there  may  be  fome  smail 
difference  in  political  opinion  betwoen  the  poem  and  the  critic ;  but  ad* 
Slitting  that  there,  is  none,  and  that  the  paiHons  of  the.  latter  have  beea 
inritat^)  only  by  the  lame  es^ecution  of  the  former,  and  by  his  terror,  left 
fome  unworthy  foot  Oiould  trefpais  on  that  Pamaflus,  of  which  he  has  named 
himfelf  the  guardian,  let  us  try  to  weigh  the  merit  of  his  animadverfion. 
His  next  paragraph  implies  tjiat  the  language  of  the  poem  is  ttngramma« 
tkal;  but,  in  his  heat  and  agitation,  he  forgets  to  cite  any  examples,  which 
(rertainly  does  uot^uld  to  the  credibility  of  fudi  an  aflertion.  He  fubjoint 
it  lifl  pfoblcure  p^fTages;  and  although  thefe  chiefly  confi  ft  of  detached 
parts  of  a  train  of^  thought,  which,  like  half  feitfences,  mighi  be  made  to 
appW  abundaQtly  Qonhmiical,  I  own  1  felt  no  fuch  hboiv  at  the  critic 
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feems  to  have  raflfered,  in  catching  the  author's  meaning.  Of  the  padag^f^. 
*  quoted  as  ludicrous,  but  at  which  I  never  thought  of  laughTng,  til!  dircaed 
by  the  critic  to  do  fo,  I  found  only  one  materially  objedtionable.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  for  the  candour  and  the  credit  t)f  ths  Review,  it  doe*  not 
exift  in  the  poem,  and  yet  my  edition  is  the  fame  with  that  which  h  fpeci- 
fied  as  under  examination.  But  this  is  not  only  the  fihus  fraud  into  which 
the  indignation  of  the  critic  has  betrayed  him.  He  fays  Lord  N^ffon  is 
compared  to  a  fmall  crofs.  This  is  falfe.  He  fays  Lieutenant  Price  is  com- 
pared to  a  bomb.  This  is  falfe.  He  fays  (if  any  meanirtg  can  be  extracted 
Jrom  the  obfciirity  of  his  wit,)  that  the  conda6t  of  Lord  Duncan,  at  Cam- 
perdown,  is'compared  with  that  of  Leonidas  at  Thermopylae.  This  too  is 
lalfc.  With  equal  contempt  of  truth,  he  fays,  that  the  perfon  to  whom  the 
poem  IS  dedicated,  is  reprefented  as  relieving  the  hw  of  the  /larisfi,  indead 
of  {\\e  fifOj'ik  of  a  country t  thus  unfairly  trying  to  reduce  a  very  fplendid  to  a 
yery  ordinary  act  of  munificence,  ffc  fayjf,  further,  that  the'authoV  thinks 
himfcif  dealing  oiit  Immorlality  ;  an  inference  which  his  fingular  logic  pro* 
fcably  drew  from  the  following  lines, 

<'  Yet  far  from  him  the  rafli  abortive  aim» 
In  dying  verfe  to  embalm  a  deathlefs  name : 
His  to  folic  it,  not  confer  reward, 
Since  here  the  mufe  may  exalt  the  bard ; 
And  ho,  hy  chufing  an  immortal  theme, 
^  His  perifhable  flrain  awhile  redeem." 

Thus,  in  feven  pages,  we  have  fix  deliberate  falfhoods;  and  are  thefe  the 
critics  to  whom  the  public  truft  for  a  faithful  account  of  new  produdlions:? 
The  Reviewer  next  complains  that  the  author  has  praifed  oblicure  charao-. 
ters,  becaufe  living  in  his  own  neighbourhood  (Perlhftiire).  How  the 
captor , of  Malta,  and  the  vi£lor  of  Camperdown.  are  to  be  included  in  the 
clafs  of  obscure  men,  it  is  for  the  fagacity  of  the  critic  to  explain.     If,  in  a 

Soera  of  two  thoufand  lines,  and  compofed,  as  it  muft  have  been,  during 
le  (hort  period  of  our  fugitive  peace,  there  be  no  worfe  rhymes  than  ihofe 
which  the  critic  has  quoted  as  the  worft,  it  is  c*ertainly  giving  it  no  fmaii 
praife.  An  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  I  think,  ought  to  know  that  •«  claim  " 
forms  a  perfect  rhyme  with  '*  Graham,"  urilefs  he  chufes  to  a^Terl  that  4 
Scotch  name  ihouM  not  be  pronounced  as  it  is  in  Scotland,  Qr\  the  whole,  it 
Appears,  that  though  en!ertaining  the  same  /tclitical  siJUiments  yoith  the  author,  he 
was  as  willing  to  do  the  poem  all  the  mifchief  in  his  pevver,  as  if  this  had 
not  been  the  cafe ;  but,  finding  a  fair  examination  of  it  not  favourable  te 
bis  views,  he  was  driven  to  mifreprefentation,  and.  to  that  fpecies^of  irony 
yvhich  is  a  teflimony  of  difpofition,  not  of  talents;  which  ii  too  ^fy  for 
genius,  and  too  mean  for  gencrofity  to  employ ;  but  into  which  human 
tvcaknefs,  particularly  when  feconded  by  concealment,  is  too  apt  to  fall. 
I  have  heard  this  poem  praifed  by  men  as  good,  and  almoll  as  wife  as  the 
crKic  himfelf,  but  the  greateft  "compliment  it  has  yet  received,  is  the  anger 
of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers.  • 

Such  difengenuous  and  fraudulent  artifices  muft  proceed  from  a  defign  of 
inifreprefenting;  and,  as  the  attempted  ftridures,  ferioas  and  jocular,  are 
levelled,  without  exception,  againfl  pafTages  conducive  to  fhe  jufl  pratfes 
of  the  conrtitution,  apd  the  chief  champions  of  the  country,  we  may  verj 
fairly  conclude  that  it  is  this  tendency  which  makes  them  reprobate  it  by 
tlie  Edinburgh  Review.     If  the  critic  merely  wiQied  lo  cenfure  literary 

lauUs, 
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Aiihs,  TieXvouM  not  have  fb?Red,  in  exprefHons  forged  by  himferf,  to  fcfvc 
as  a  ground  of  certfure  agaiiyft  ihe  author.  He  would  ifqt  have  fneered  at 
Lord  Duncan,  nor  at  the  nobleman  who>  by  his  Jiberal  and  judicious  im- 
portation of  corn,  faved  not  a  fingle  parifh^  but  a  very  populous  country 
from  a  famine.  "Such  men  as  Lord  Duncan,  and  the  other  eminent  perfofi 
in  quefh'on,  deferve  and  enjoy  the  praifcs  of  every  wf!l  aflefied  man  ac- 
quairit^d  with  their  condud.  But  the  hero  of  Camperdown,  and  every 
other  perfon  eminerit  for  efforts  beneficial  to  their  country,  may  naturally 
expect  the  malignant  hatred  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  who  have,  with 
fiich  grofs  and  impudent  fal(ho<)d,  calnmniat'ed  the  Brilifli  army.  Thefe, 
however,  are  rubje6ts  on  "which  I  merely  touch;  the  complete  cxpofure  of 
Aieh  dFlioya!,  unpatriotic,  and  difaffedlpd  malignity,  1,  and  many  others, 
anxioufly  expedl  from  the  Anti-Jacobin  Reviewers. ' 

I  am.  Sir, 

With  great  re fpec^, 
Kinlochy  Ferthshhe^  Your  mofl  ebedient, 

•    Nov.  \9,  1803.  And  very  humble  fervant. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Carrefpondenci  between  Lf>rds  Rcdefdak  and  Fingal,  with  RefleB'ons  on  the ' 
Priftc'tpht^  Vuws,  and  Conduti  of  the  Irish  Papifii,  and  Jome  ftrong  and 
important  Fg^s  ia  Ui/iflration  thereof. 

{Continued  from  P.  31 6.) 

ADVERTISEMENT  FROM  THE  AUTHOR. 

1HOPE  the  Public  will  excufe  my  touching  again  on  fonic  topics  which 
1  difcufled  in  my  lad,  as;  on  refledtion,  1  am  of  opinion,  that  I  did 
not  expatiate  on  them  with  that  energy  and  copioofnefi  which  their  im«' 
portance  required.  .' 

The  great  outcry  raifed  againft  Lord  R^defdale,  for  having  ftated,  in 
letters'to  an  individual,  fomc  fei  us  truihs,  which  fhould  be  mad;  known.. 
to  every  loyal  fubjcct  of  the  empite  at  this  critical  period,  and  the  conceal- 
ment of  which,  by  any  member  of  the  government,  muft  be  deemed  cri- 
minal, proves  an  alarming  influence  in  the  popifli  fadion,  and  an  apathy 
arifing  from  a  depravation  of  moral  and  political  principle,  in  the  Pro- 
tedant  body,  which  ihould  awaken  the  vigilance,  and  animate  the  exer- 
tions, of  e^ery  friend :o  the  ConJIitution^  in  its  defence. 

The  reader  may  form  fome  idea  of  the  great  confidence  which  the  In(h  . 
Papifls  have  in  the  flrength  of  their  caofej^  and  that  it  mud  ultimate  y  pre- 
vail,  when  I  aflure  him,  that  they  had  iht  correfpondence  of  thole  noble. 
Lords  printed  in  all  the  EnglifU  and  Iri(h  newfpapers,  by  which  they  have 
been  the  h^alds  of  their  own  difgrace  ^  and  that  foon  after  its  publica-  ^ 
tion  they  were  heard  to  boad,  in  the  dreets  of  Dublin,  in  the  mod  open 
^pd  unequivocal  manner,  that  they  would  occadon  the  recal  of  Lord  He- 
defdale,  which  would  be  a  great  triumph  to  their  party.  ,  . 

I  (ball  Qow  diew  the  reader  that  Englidi  and  IriQi  datefmen  were  not 
ftfrald>  2iX  former  periods^  of  fpeaking  iheir  iLptipieots  ittt\^  of  Popery, 

againii 
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againil  that  inyetcratc enemy  of  gcna'ne  liberty,  and  pure  re^Sgiodi  «D4| 
tbtt  they  were  praifed,  and  not  cenfured,  for  having  d  ne  fo. 

William  CecJ,  Lord  fiarleigh,  one  of  (he  wifcft  (latermen  that  ever 
prefided  over  the  aflfairs  of  Great  Britain,  told  Queen  £li/.abeib^  foon  after 
ber  a  ceffion,  **  t)iat  the  fecurity  of  her  government  depended  entirely  on 
the  aflfedtions  of  her  Proteftant  Tabjeds,  and  that  the  Catholi  s  were  her 
^  mortal  enemies,  and  believed  either  that  ihe  had  ufurped  the  crown,  or 
n^as  lawfully  depofed  by  the  Pope*s  bull  of  excomraun 'cation '^." 

The  great  Lord  Tomers,  Chancellor  of  England,  faid,  **  thofe  who 
-adhere  to  the  Court  of  Rome  are  Pafiids,  enemies  and  traitorN  to  the  realm 
<if  England,  and  utterly  unfit  for  any  trufl  >n  any  Proteftant  country." 

Lord  Che^riield  faid,  in  his  fpeech  fo  the  I rifh  parliament,,  on  the 
opening  of  the  feffion  of  1745,  ••  The  meafures  that  have  bt-cn  hitherto 
taken,  to  prevent  the  growth  of  Popery,  have,  I  hope,  had  fome,  and 
will  ftil'u  have  greater  efF  &. ;  however,  1  leave  it  to  your  confideration, 
whether  nothing  further  can  be  done,  either  by  new  laws,  or  by  the  more 
effedoal  execution  of  thofe  tn  bein)?,  to  fecure  this  i  ation  againft  the 
great  number  of  Papifts,  wkof^  Jhecufatw  erro>  s  tuoulJ  o  ly  djerve  fiiy^  if 
their  firnicious  influence  utan  civil  fociety  did  not  both  require  and  autborizj 
refiraini," 

Sqcceeding  viceroys  have  abfrdly  concealed  the  real  date  of  Ireland 
from  the  Britifh  cabinet*:  and  led,  partly  by  ill-grounded  tim'dity,  and 
partly  by  a  love  of  popularity,  f  they  have  gradually  yieldel  to  the  wi(hes 
of  th  *  Romanifis,  generally  accompanied  with  infuhs  and  menaces  to  the 
government,  by  which  they  have  (haken  the  pillars  of  the  conftitutioo^ 
and  made  Ireland  the  mo(l  lawlefs  and  turbulent  country  in  Europe. 

I^rd  Clare,  the  predeceff  r  of  Lord  Rcdcfdalc,  declared  in  the  Irifli 
Houfeof  Lords,  in  the  year  17^2,  that  if  the  Roman  Catholics  were  in- 
dulged in  their  e>^travagant  notions  of  emancipation,  England  would  be 
compelled  to  ^n  Ireland  again  with  the  fwor J ;  atid  the  repeal  of  the 
penal  laws,  inftead  of  conciliating  them,  has  encouraged  their  difaffe^lioq 
19  much,  as  to  produce  the  rebellion  of  1796,  which  fulfilled  his  prediC'* 
tion. 

The  Right  Hqn  William  Pitt,  who  has  not  been  furpalTed  by  any  pre* 
ceding  minider  in  abilities  and  patriotifm,  expreifed  himfelf  with  caOT 
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t  Spenier,  in  his  excellent  treatife  qn  Ireland,  where  he  had  been  fecre* 
t^ry  to  Lord  Grey,  in  Elizabeth*!  feign,  lame  ts  this  in  the  followiog 
words  :  '*  And  if  1  (honld  fay,  there  is  fome  blame  thereof  in  the  princ|l 
pal  governors,  1  think  I  might  a)fo  fhew  fome  reafonable  pro  f  of  oQr 
fpeech.  As  for  e^am  le,  fome  of  them,  feeing  the  end  of  their  goyerQ- 
ment  to  dtaw  nigh,  and  fonie  mifchiefsand  trobloos  pra^ices  growing  np^ 
which  afterwa  ds  may  work  troub  e  to  t'  e  next  and  fucceeding  gotemof, 
will  not  attempt  the  redreXs  or  cutting  ^ff  thereof,  for  fiear  they  (liould 
leave  the  realm  unquiet  at  the  end  of  their  government.  And  theref  r^ 
they  will  not  feek  at  all  to  rcprefs  th^  evil,  but  will,  either  by  grantmg 
protc^ion  for  a  time,  or  h' Iding  fame  imparlace  with  a  rebel^  or  t^ 
other  like  device,  f  nly  fnio:her  And  keep  down  the  flame  qf  the  Hiifcbica^ 
fo  AS  it  may  not  break  out  in  their  time  of  government.*' 

Uqw  vnjiy  deferip^e  of  tbe  Iriib  ^ernoient  twc  ^ty  yeiirs  paft ! 
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d9Qr  and  manly  b  Idneft  oi|  tbii  fiibjpdt,  in  die-Bririih  Senate  1  and  vbjr 
&  uld  the  Chancellor  of  Ireland  be  ccn'ured  for  doin|;  fo  in  a  {^rivato  oor^ 
refpondence? 

When  Mr.  Fox  moved  for  a  repeal  of  the  corporation  and  teft  i&s,  dn 
the  2d  of  March,  1700,  Mr.  Pitt  faid>  after  eKplaining  the  difference  be* 
tween  toleration  and  perfecutioo,  ''  that  the  aeeeffity  of  a  certain,  'perma- 
nent^ and  fpeciti   church  ellablffliraent,  rendered  it  eflential  that  tolera** 
tion  ihouid  nor  go  to  equality, ,  which  would  endanger  the  eftablilhment, 
and  thence  no  longer  be  toleration,    llie  extent  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gren<» 
tleman'a  principles,  be  (aid,  went  to  the  admittaoce  of  ereryclaHi  of  dif.    ^ 
ftuters  to  a  full  and  complete  eqnali ty,  and  even  to  the  admittance  ol 
tbofe  who  might  conftientiouily  think  it  their  duty  to  fabvrrt'tbe  edab* 
]i(bed  church  ,  aiul  not  only  to  the  admitCance  of  Roman  Catholics,  bu^ 
fA[  \iU,  properly  fo  called ;  (and  he  obferved  there  was  no  material  differ.' 
ence  between  the  two)  the  latter  acknowledging  the  fupremacy  of  a 
foreign,  though   an   eoclefiaftical   prince,  who>  according  to  the  Right 
Hon  Gentleman,  with  a/i  thcodkus,  detatahfe^  and  da>'g.'Kms  ofiinis/ts  that 
tdoniedh  hi  ch'^rfb,  oughl  not  to  be  kept  out  of  the  mod  important  and 
jofficial  (ituations^  before  tli#  eommiffion  of  fome  overt  ad  againft  the 
confti(ptioa,  man  fed  d  by  forve  of  arms  in  the  open  field,  by  which  the 
policy  of  prevention  might  be  d  ne  away,  and  a  dangerooa  door  opened 
to  the  ablblute  ruin  of  the  conditation.     The  point  at  ifTue  was,  whethec 
tJieHoufe  Ibould  or  ilioukl  not  at  once  reltnqui  1.  tbofeada  which  had,  by  the 
^ifduri)  of  our  ancettors,  ferved  as  a  bulwark  to  the  church,  the  conditu- 
tipn^of  which  was  fo  connected  and  interwoven  wi  h  the  inttreds  and 
prefcrvation  qf  the  conditution  of  the  date,  that  the  former  could  not  be 
^odangered,  without  ha^rding  the  fafety  of  the  tatter." 
.  As  this  great  datefman  miudb  be  thoroughly  convinced,  that  the^inions 
>(rhich  he  deliver^  at  tba(  time  were  well  founded,  and   as  fubfequent 
even^  have  proved  that  the  principles  of  papids  are  a:  hostile  to  our  consti* 
tution  as  fver,  it  is  bifcd  ad  expeded,  that  hi  will  stand  forward  ik  its  des- 
ignee ^  diould  Popery  ever  be  brought  forward  by  a  Jacobin  fadion. 

I  havee\er  admired  and  refpeded  him.  and  ha -e  given  a  mod  efficient 
fupp  rttp  |)is  admiqidration  \  let  me  alTure  him,  then,  that  he  has  more 
to  iread  from  fo^  [fb  I  elavd,  than  from  Jacobin  and  infidel  F  ance. 

Lt'^t  him  recoiled:,  that  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws,  indead  of  con- 
pliating,  has  increafed  the  diCidedlion  of  the  Irilh  Papids,  and  that  they 
mani  ed  their  decided  hodility  to  the  Protedant  date  as  flit)ngly  as  they 
did  in  ttie  l6(h  and  )7th  centuries,  when  they  enjoyed  the  full  hem  fit  of  the 
coKsti'utumf  That  fo  tbia  reafon  tbe  laws  can  not  be  executed  but  with 
ihc  aid  of  ihe  military.  Let  him  recollect  that  the  debt  of  Ireland,  at 
Lady-day  1793,  was  but  2,344.3241.  7s  8d.  and  that  it  is  now  increafed 
to  the  enormous  amount  of  fifty-two  millions  5  which  has  arifen  from  the 
peceffity  of  maintaining  an  immenfe.dandingarmy,  for  the  fuppreflion  of 
fofi/b  treafon.  All  thefe  evils  will  inpreafe  with  the  grow.h  c^  Popery  j 
apd  homau  wiidom  can  not  remedy  thcaa  in  any  other  way  than  by  re-^ 
planting  the  Protedan^  religion  ip  Ireland^  and  by  extending  its  bledinga 
to  tvery  paiu  of  it* 

TheE&riof  Cls^-e  gave  the  foUowtsg  opinions,  in  the  Irifh  Honfe  o^ 
Xiords,  the  I3lb  of  March^  1793,  on  that  fatal  bill  wkich  granted  the 
f(^Ve  if99(:i^«  W^  m^  «^  FfYUe|Cfl^  to  f^e  IriiH  H^mao  Catho- 
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)ics,  and  by  wliich  ihty  iicere  put  in  a  much  better  Situation  tban  (be 
Efigliih. 

«*  The  bill  now  upon  the  table  has  been  backed  by  anfbority,  arid  is  new 
by  authority  prcfcntcd  to  u«,  as  a  demand  of  right',  by  a  great  majority  of 
the  people^  who  aifert  that  your  church  eAabiiihment  k  a  propbane  ufur- 
pation'Upon  a  foreign  prince,  and  claim  to  be  admtited  to  a  fnll  partici. 
pa  I  ion  of  the  political  powiers  of  the  ftalej  by  which  alone  your  church 
^(iablifhment  can  be  fupported.  If  the  parliament  of  Ireland  is  to  liilen 
to  the  claims  of  thePopiih  fubje6ts  of  this  country,  to  be  admitted  to  poli- 
tical power  on  the  ground  of  right,  I  defire  to  know  where  we  are  to  ra^ke 
^  (land  ?  Religion  is  the  great  bond  of  fociety,  and  therefore  in  every 
civilized  country  there  rouft  be  a  religion  'conne^ed  witli  the  ftare,  and 
Riaintaihcd  by  it  againft  all  attacks  and  encroachments,  and,  therefore,  I 
deny  the  right  of  any  man  who  diiTents  from  the  religion  conneded  with 
the  ftalc,  to  demand  adraiflfion  into  the  (late,  upon  which  alone  the  eflab- 
liihed  religion  can  reft  for  fupport.  If  the  principle  is  once  yielded.  In 
my  (pinion,  it  goes  exadly  to  the  fubverfion  of  all  civilized  government. 
Should.tbe  parliament  6f  Ireland  once  adm  t  theclainris  of  Iri4i  Papifh  to 
political  power,  on  the  ground  of  right,  I  defire  to  know  where  we  are 
to  draw  the  line  ?  If  Papifts  have  a  right  to  vo  c  for  reprcfei.ta lives,  in  a. 
Proteilant  parliament,  ihcy  have  a  right  to  fit  in  parliameni  5  theyliave  a 
right  to  fill  every  office  in  the  (late  ;  they  have  a  right  to  pay  tithes  exclu- 
fively  to  Xheir  bwn  clergy  j  they  have  a  right  to  reftore  the  ancient  pomp 
and  fplendor  of  their  religion  ;  they  have  a  riuht  to  be  governe  l  exclu- 
fively  by  the  laws  of  their  own  church;  ihey  have  a  right  to  feat  their 
biihops  in  this  houfe ;  they  have  a  right  to  feat  a  Pnptib  prince  on  the 
throne;  they  have  a  right  to  fubvert  the  eMabliihed  g-  verrment;  arid  to' 
make  this  a  Popifb  country,  which  I  have  little  doubt  is -their  ultimate 
obje6l ;  and  iht-refore,  if  I  were  to  look  only  to  the  manner  in  which  ibis* 
bill  has  been  brought  forward,  in  my  judgment  we  are  about  to  eftabliih 
a.  fatal  precedent  in  affentiog  to  it/* 

"  But  if  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  brought  forward  flood  clear  - 
of  all  exception,  fee  whether  the  principle  of  tl  e  bill  can  "be  juflxfied  by 
found  policy.     The  great  argument  in  fupport  of  it  has  been,  that  we 
ought  to  unite  men  of  all  religious  perfuafions  in  fenttment,  and  in  fup-' 
port  of  the   prefent  corflitution ;  if  this  ceuld  be  cffeded,  I  am  free  to 
acknowledge  it  would  be  a  momentous  objeft;  but  fo  long  as  man  con-' 
tiuues  tP  be  a  creature  of  paflion  and  interefl,  1  fliall  never  have  any  faith 
in  the  efficacy  of  a  government  founded  upon  principles  of  fVntiment  and 
fraternity >j  and  therefore,  defpiring  altogether  to  fee  a  reuewal  of  the 
golden  age,  I  incline  drongly,  in  framing  laws  foi;  the  government  of 
man,  to  rej<6t  fpeculation,  andto  abide  Hy  experience;  and  upon  this  par-  ■ 
ticular  fubjedl,  if  I  am  to  look  to  experience,  the  annals  of  Europe  do  not 
flirnilh  an  example  of  Proteflants  and  Papi  s  agreeing  in  the  exercife  of  • 
polifical  power  In  the  fame  flate.     This  has  not  been  peculiar  to  Ireland, 
jf  we  look  to  England  during  the  whole  of  the  lad  century,  if  we  look  to 
France  during  five  fucceffive  reigns,  if  we  look  to  any  other  nation  in  • 
Europe,  where  the  reformed  religion  has  found  its  way,  the  progrifs  of' 
difcord  has  been  uniformly  the  fame.    Thet:outefl  has  originated  in  relii 
gious  perfecution,  has  proceeded  to  civil  war  and  maffacre.  and  has  ended* 
enly  in  the  extermiiiatipn  of  one  or  qthor  of  the  contending  fe6ta.     It  n^ 
impgfTible  that  mere  diiTerence'  of  opinion,  upon  fpeculatrve  points  of 
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.faith,  could  .have  produced  «fFeds  A>  f?rtnl  to  the  peace  9f  fticjptjr;  and 
therefore,  if  we  are  to  trace  the  evil  to  i's  foiirce,  it  will  be  fov'jn4  to 
Spring  from  the  adtive,  enterprizing,  and  iDtolerant  rpirit  of  the  Court  of 
Rome  and  from  tlie  canons  and  conHitutions  of  the  Roraifli  churchy 
which,  un'der  the  fpecious  pretext  of  re'igious  ordiuancea^  arc  palpablf 
framed  for  the  attauimc^nt  of  unlimited  fecubr  power  to  the  Pope  and  hit 
.votaries/'  ,  .      .        ». 

"  I  lueddle  not  with  the  religious  fpeculative  opmion  of  any  Roman 
Catholic.  If  he  chuf<w  to  fub'cribe  to  articles  of  faith  which  my  rcafoa 
and  undcrlbiKiing  rejed,  that  is  his  bufinefs,  not  rnine.  But  I  objedt  t^ 
all  intercoiiric  and  coramunicaion  with  the  Court  of  Rome;  1  objeS  ti 
the.c.in(.u;  and  conllitiitions  of  \\\^  Romlfli  church,  and  to  the  perniciou'i 
influen  ;f  which  they  have  h<d,  and  which  tbe/ always  will  have,  upon 
Jthe  government  of  every-  Prote&int  liate,  which  is  not  fully  a od  effec- 
tually guarded  agpinft  it."  .        * 

"  The  cheat,  by  which  the  Court  of  Rome  heretofore  ithpofed  upoil 
the  igngrar.<  e  and  credulity  of  1  eland,  isaclaijnof  univerfal  and  unli- 
mited fpiruusil  power,  in  every  Chriflian  ftate,  derived  to  the  Pope,,  ^>f 
divine  coin.nidion,  and  param  unt  therefore  to  all  civil  inlHtntions: .  m 
power  delegated  by  -  ur  Sviour  to  ^t.  Peter,  whom  they  call  Prince  of 
-Apoltifs,  and  by  him  tranfmitted,  in  regular  fucceiHou-  to  every  man 
who  has  been  eledted  by  the  college  of  cardinals  t9  the  Pap^j  Chair  ;  and 
under  colour  of.thi^  monftrous  impoiition,  whichi*  one  would  fuppofc, 
needs  ftatement  only  for  dete^lion,  has  the  Court  of  Rorue,  for  centuries* 
embroiled  iu  civil  diirenlions  every  nation  of  luirope,  which  has  embraced 
the  reform^  religion,  and  to  which  "her  peruiciou-  inflnehce  has  extended. 
The  corner  ftone  of  her  policy  has  been  to  promulgate  article-;  of  religions 
faith,  which  necelfarily  gave  to  the  Pope  a  very  great  degree  of  fecular 
power  in  every  ftate,  acknowledging  his  fpir.tual  fupremacy  ;  and  having 
laid  this  foundation,  the  laws  of  their  church  proceed  to  denounce  as 
heretics,  and  fchifmatics,  every  fe«St  of  Chriilians  who  prefnme  to  diflfeo^ 
f)'om  apy  one  article  of  religious  faith  promulgated  by  'he  holy  fathers. 

"  1  have  already  ftated,  that  the  domettic  tranquilHty  of  this  counfry, 
during  the  prefent  century,  was  in  a  great  degree  to  be  attributed  to  the 
old  Popery  laws,  which  had  difabled  the  nat  ve  In(h.  fr  ra  embarrallinj 
the  Britih  government,  or  renewing  hoftilities  againft  the  Englilh  fettlers. 
But  there  was  one  other  canfe,  to  which  it  mufi  ajfo  be  attributed,  and  to 
which  we  mud  .ilwayo  look  for  maintaining  peacp  and  go<^>d  order  in  this 
country.  From  the  rcvo'ut'on  down  to  the  year  1782,  the  fyftem  adopted 
by  that  body  of  the  people,  in  whom  the  power  and  proper ly  of  the  nation 
had  centered,  was  to  cement  the  connexion  which  ha<l  fo  long  fubilded 
between  Great  Britain  ar  d  Ireland  to  their  mutual  advantage,  and  to  cul- 
tivate the  confidence  and  affi^'Sli  m  of  the  Rritilh  nation  5  but  ip  the  year 
178'2,  a  new  fcene  was  opened  in  Ireland.*' 

He  then  ftates  the  progrefs  and  efte<^s  of  repealing^  the  penal  laws, 
which  has  been  produdive  of  fo  many  calamities.  *'  The  avowed  objed. 
at  this  day,  of  Irifli  reformers  and  Catho'ic  emancipators,  is  fcparation 
from  Great  Britain  J  and  if  they  ilia  11  facceed  in  their  hopeful  prjeds, 
feparation  or  war  raufl  be  the  inevitable  iflTue."  . 

;  /'  1  do  not  know  how  this  proceeding  may  ftrike  olher  men,  but  the  . 
arowed  exiliencc  of  a  foreign  jurifdi6tion,  in  '  the  heart  of  this  country, 
governed  by  the  laws  of  a  foreign  prince,  evidently  framed  for  the  fubver- 
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fion  cf  all  Proteftant  flates,  is  to  me  a  ground  of  the  moft  ferlont  alarm  ; 
and  the  wildnefs  with  whirh  we  are  now  proceeding,  in  the  modern  phl« 
lofophical  fyflera  of  Catholic  emancipation,  has  very  much  encreafed  my 
apprehenfions  of  the  danger  ariliog  from  it :  if  this  bill  (hall  receive  Che 
royal  a^ent,  I  muH  from  that  moment  confider  the  Popifh  rdigion  as  ?ir« 
taally  e(labli(hed  by  law  in  Ireland/' 

**  The  number  of  Popifh  priefts  maintained  in  this  conntry  certainly 
exceeds  two  thousand ;  I  have  heard  them  calculated  at  two  thoufand  five 
b  indred  $  and  it  feems  well  worthy  of  con (i deration,  that  this  great  body 
of  eccle^adtcs^  exercifing  unbounded  authority  over  their  flocks,  ac* 
knowledging  an  ecclefiatfical  power  in  a  foreign  prince,  and  recognizing^ 
in  their  fuUeft  extent,  the  laws  of  a  foreign  ftate.  is  to  be  eftablifhed  by 
law,  and  let  loofe  upon  this  country,  totally  ir^t  fr.'»m  all  ecclefiafiical 
controu),  "and  difclaiming  the  autliority  of  the  temporal  tribunals  upoo 
any  fubjed,  involving  in  it  the  intereflsof  their  religion.  If  any  mao 
doubts  that  jLhe  Popim  clergy  deny  the  authority  of  the  temporal  conrtig 
^to  this  extent,  let  me  refer  him|to  the  recent  condu6t  of  the  parilh  prieUt 
of  a  fouthern  county.  They  were  furomoned  in  the  laft  feffion  of  par- 
llatnent,  to  give  evidence  in  a  fecret  committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Com* 
mons«  in  order  to  difqualify  a  number  of  perfons  of  their  own  commu- 
nion, whb  had  voted  nt  the  general  eIe6kion,  f  )r  the  gentleman  who  had 
been  returned  one  of  the  reprefenta^ives  of  the  county ;  to  a  man  they 
refufed  to  fqbfnit  to  thejurifdidion  of  the  committee,  or  to  give  evidence 
before  it.  And  to  the  fcandal  and  rrpronch  of  the  tribupal  which  they 
Tbad  thus  infulted,  they  veri?  fufFered  to  depart  triumphantly  i  I  ^o  believe 
at  the  interceffion  of  the  gendeinan  at  whofe  inliance  they  had  been  Aim. 
m6ned,  who  entertained  wcH<>Founded  ap,  rehenHons,  that  if  the  Houle 
of  Commons  had  proceeded  tc  punifh  iheir  contumacy,  he  woqlj  have 
been  murdered  on  his  retumbome.'' 

Lord  Fingal,  in  infixing  on  Catholic  loyalty  and  allegiance,  fayi, 
■*  furely,  my  Lord,  folemn  pledges  and  diftinguilhed  ads  of  loyalty  arA 
the  bed  proofs  that  can  be  given,"  meaning  of  the  fiJelity  of  the  Iriih 
Romanifts ;  but  when,  or  on  what  occafion,  did  they  give  any  proofs  of 
Jovalty  ?  Was  it  in  negociaring  with  Francis  L  agninft  their  liege  fove- 
yeign,  in  1523  ;  or  in  offering  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  to  him  in  1545  ? 
Was  it  by  inviting  five  Spanilh  armitrs  to  invade  it,  and  by  joining  them, 
in  the  leign  of  Elizabeth  >  Was  it  by  keeping  their  native  country  in  a 
conflant  flate  of  rebellion  while  ilie  fat  upon  the  throne,  in  obedience  to 
^he  Pope's  bulls  and  epiftles?  Did  not  the  Popiih  inhabitants  of  all  thai 
principal  towns  in  Ireland  endeavou  to  aifadrnate  the  perfons  who  attempted 
to  proclaim  James  I.  on  his  acceflion,  and  did  lley  not  aflign  as  their  mo* 
live  for  fo  doing,  that  he  was  not  a  Papift?  Did  notSirCahirO'Dogherty 
raife  a  dreadful  and  deRrudive  rebellion  in  his  reign,  in  which  the  city 
of  Derry  was  plundered  and  burnt,  and  its  Protetlant  inhabitants  were 
malTacred?  Did  not  Tirone  and  Tyrconnel,  who  had  been  frequently 
g  ilty  of  high-treafon,  and  always  pardoned,  enter  into  a  confpiracj 
aicaind  the  iiate,  in  this  monarch's  reign,  af^er  their  guilt  had  been  re* 
hiitted,  they  were  apparently  reconciled  to  the  ftate,  and  they  were  reiun- 
yefied  with  their  honours  ind  eftates  ?  Was  not  the  woeful  rebellion  of 
l6il  kindled  by  the  Popidi  clergy,  and  on  the  fcore  of  religion?  Darinst 
1(8  exiftence,  did  net  the  confederate  Catholics  of  Kilkenny,  who  afluroed 
the  forips  and  the  fi^dions  o(  P^li wet)t«  offer  Ir^and  (o  the  Pope,  the 
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Kings  of  FrMce  and  Spaio^  and  (he  Duke  qS  Lorr«in ;  ai^d  did  thejr  Mk 
ihvefl  the  latter  with  it* by  a  deed  duly  executed?  Did  not  that  ailembl/. 
declare  war  by  fire  and  fword  agaioll  the  Marquis  of  Oraioiid«  the  Ring'* 
viceroy  ?  Did  they  not  at  lad  expel  him  from  the  kingdom^  by  prevailing 
on  their  de  gy  to  ezcommuDic  ite  iuch  per  loos  as  ihould  remain  faithful 
to  him  ?  In  confequence  of  which  all  his  adherents,  and  even  his  owa 
relations,  who  were  Papifts^  deferted  him.  Did  not  friar  Ponce,  in  bi» 
anfwer  to  Beling,  boafl  ot  this  in  the  following  word(k  '*  that  they  did 
expel  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  forced  hinl  away,  as  much  as  a  man  is 
forced  to  cafl  the  goods  out  of  a  finking  (hip,  leaft  he  fhould  perifii  with 
them  ?  It  is  true,  he  proceeds,  Ormond  might  have  fiaid,  but  nobody 
would  have  obeyed  him,  after  the  excommunication  of  the  prelatoi ;  and 
therefore^  we  may  truly  fay  that  we  compelled  him  to  go.*' 

I  give  the  reader  the  fubfiance  ot  this  excommunication,  which  is  re- 
plete with  treafon,  duplicity,  and  the  grofifefi  calumnies* 

"  For  the  prevention  of  thefe  evils,  and  that  the  kingdoavmay  not  be 
utterly  loii  /&  bis  Majesty,  and  his  Catholic  fubje^>  this  congregation  of 
archbiihops,  biihops,  and  other  prelates  and  dignitaries  of  bpth  clcrgiea 
of  this  kingdom,  found  ourfelves  bound  in  csnfcience,  after  great  deltbe* 
ration,  to  declare  againfi  the  continuance  of  his  Majeify's  authority,  ia 
the  perfon  of  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde,  having  by  his  xnifgovernmeDt,  ill 
condliA  of  his  Majefiy's  army,  aad  breach  of  public  faith  with  the  peo- 
ple, in  feveral  particulars  of  the  articles  of  peace,  rendered  himfelf  inca- 
pable of  continuing  that  great  trufi  any  longer,  for  which  we  will  joio 
'  with  other  members  of  this  kingdom,  in  drawing  a  diarge  againft  h.m. 
And  we  do  hereby  manifefi  to  tbe  peTple,  that  they  are  no  longer  obliged 
to  obey  the  (Mrders  and  commands  of  the  faid  Marquis  of  Ormonde,  but 
are,  until  a  general  aifembly  of  the  nation  can  be  conveniently  called 
together,  unanimoufiy  to  ferve  againft  the  common  enemy,  for  the  defence 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  his  Majesty*!  interest,  their  liberties,  lives,  and 
fortunes,  in  purfuance  of  the  oath  of  aflbdation,  and  to  obferve,  in  tb«k 
inean  time,  ibefwm  of  gwemnunt  tbe  /aid  congregation  Jball  presa-^t,  until 
otherwife  ordered  by  an  aOTembly,  or  until  upon  application  to  his  Ma*' 
jefiy,  he  fettle  the  fame  otherwife.  And  we  do  fulminate  the  annexed 
excommunication,  of  one  date  with  this  declaration,  againfi:  all  oppofera 
of  the  faid  declaration.  James-town,  12th  of  Augufi,  l650."*  Hero 
we  find  a  firiking  proof  of  the  unbounded  and  dangerous  influence  of 
the  Popi^  clergy,  who  ufurped  all  the  powers  of  the  Itate,  and  formed  a 
theocracy  fimilar  to  that  which  prevailed  among  the  Jews.  Can  we  be 
iurprifed,  then,  that  Lord  Fingal  ihould  yieid  implii^tly  to  them  on  thi» 
^cafion  > 

Did  they  not,  in  a  moil  treacherous  noanner,  iiTue  this  excommuoica- 
tibn  fubfequent  to,  and  in  violation  of,  the  peace  concluded  with  tho 
Viceroy,  in  the  year  1 648,  and  in  which  (hey  declared,  ''  that  they  frd^ir 
put  themfelves  and  their  power  into  his  Grace's  hands  ?*' 

Did  not  that  treafonable  afiembly,  during  their  feiTion,  refolve,  '^  that 
no  temporal  government  or  jurifdi€tion  fiioold  be  aflucned,  kept,  or  ex^ 
ecuted^  in  Ireland,  or  in  any  province  or  county  thereof,  other  than  vtrhat 
ibould  be  approved,  or  infiituted,  by  their  general  afifembly  \ ' 
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>flcr  a  f^ce  concliidrd  with  the  \Tceroy  in  lo4^,  did  they  not  al- 
trmpl,  bv  a  degree  of  treachery  unparalleled  but  by  ihemfeives,  ro  cut  ofT 
fcirn  and  his  army,  when  thr/ marched  out  of  Dublin,  on  tlw -fecuritj 
juid  confidence  ot  that  peace  ? 

Thar  fame  year,  did  not  the  council  and  congregation  of  the  confede- 
rate Catholics  of  Ireland  oblige  their  general,  Preftop,  by  :i  fofcmn  oath^ 
in  thefe  words,  *'  to  exercife  all  a':^s  of  hoftility  againft  the  L>rd  Marqu's 
nf  Cmondc  andAis  party ;  and  to  help,  advife  with  council,  and  aliill 
in  that  fervice,  the  neutenant-genera'  of  Ulfter.  employed  in  the  f.iale 
expedition?"  All  this  time  they conlinned  to  exprefs,  in  their  mauifef- 
toe^,  the  most  inviolable  loyal y  to  the  Kn^  After,  having  feized  t'  e 
firoiigeit  forts  in  the  kingdom,  they  declared,  **  that  they  were  ready  to, 
yield  them  up  at  his  Maje  h'*6  command,  when  a  courfe  fhau'd  be  takc-n 
to  fccure  them,  and  the  PrJtesta»ts  of  the  ki^/gdom,  his  only  true  a*jd  loyal 
JiihjeSh^  agaifist  fhe  foBkui  and fcdi.'ious.  Furifans.***  It  is  ohfervablc,  that 
at  this. time  they  were  maflacring  Proteftants  of  every  defcrip* ion;  and 
they  had  united  with  the  Puritans,  previous  to  the  rebellion,,  to  eucrcafc 
the  diftradtions  of  the  ftatc  f 

After  fucli  pn^ofs  of  difloyalty  and  treachery  to  the  King,  ih<y  maai- 
fcftcd  an  inviolable  attachment  to  the  republic,  for  they  prefented  two' 
addrrflen  to  the  Rump  parliament,  one  in  1652,  the  other  in  l653,  in 
which  the  following  paragraphs  are  |o  befoand  :  "  That  they  did  readily 
fabje6t  and  put  their  confciences,  lives,  and  fortunes,  as  in  a  fandaary, 
under  the  protc6lion  of  this  commonwealth,  having  ever  fince  walked 
peaeeably,  and  in  due  conformity  to  the  government,  without  the  Icaft 
defedion  therein  :  that  contrary  to  yoixr  imwn  pious  int.ntioTu,  manifefted 
in  the  fad  aGt  for  fettling  Irel  .nd,  they  do  apprehend,  that  they  may  be 
poftponed  or  neglected:  that  feveral  of  the  petitioners  a:e  able  to  make 
appear  their  comtant  good  affection  and  adherence  fo  the  Cjmm.ivweaiib*  for 
whom  a  competent  time  to  be  allo»ved  to  make  out  t!ie  fatiic  is  moft 
Euinbly  fupplicated/'§ 

Thefe  petitions  were  prefented  by  the  agents  of  the  Irlih,  at  the  door 
ef  the  Hojfe  of  Commons  in  England,  and  entered  by  ^he  clerk  of  the 
Bump. 

It  has  invariably  happened,  that   Roman   Catholics  have  been  repub* 
licans  un<?cr  a  Pot^ftaut  date.  -  That  axiom,  that  no  perfon  can  be  f  .bjc6t 
to  political  power,  or  in   any  manner  whatfoeVer  put  under  the  bonds  of. 
Ibciely,  without  his  own  confent,  (nn  axiom  which,  if  carried  rigidly  into 
pradice,  would  (liake  the  foundations  of  civil  fociety,)  was  lirft  invented 
by  the  Poptfh  fchoolmcn,  for  the  purpofe  of  raifing  the  Papal  power  over 
that  of  kings;  as  by  degrad  ng  tflfis  latter  below  that  of  the  people,  over  ' 
whom  the  Romifli  clergy  had  an  unboilnded  afcendancy,  the   Court  of 
Rome,  through  the  pricfthood,  eftablilhed  a  complete  tyranny  over  both. 
Infheywr  l6'48,   a  book  was  publifjied  in  England,   entitled,  «*  Several. 
leeches  delivered  at  a  conference,  concerning  the  power  of  parliament  t3 
procee<{  againft  their  King  for  mifgovernmfent,    licenced   by  Gilbert  Mab-  ^ 
bot/*    Tliis  was  taken,  word  for  word,  from  a  book  written  by  Parfons 


•  Ldmd,  vol.  III.  p.  74,  122.  f  They  did  fo  ta  179S. 

*  Who  cut  oil  the  King's  head.        §  Lord  Orrery's  State  Letlers. 
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t!5^  \Jesiiit,  OJllRe'ftfcdeffion  to  th6' crown  of  England,  which  was  levelled 
agnind  the  title  of  QiieeA  £lizabeth.  Thus  the  fanatic  levellers,  who  put 
Lharles  I.  to  dejtb,  foand  a  dire£t  fandion  for  tlie&r  republican  principles* 
in  that  pious  father's  book,  written  feventyyears  Ijcforcj  the  confederate 
Catholics  affcmbled  at  Kilkenny,  during  the  rebellion  of  164.1,  were  la 
'  rvery  refpcd  a  republic. 

Dodtor  Nalfon,  in  his  impartial  colledion  of  State  Affairs,  vol.  I.  p.  3, 
fells  us,  ''  that  the  covenanters  (republicans],  in  their  (•rmons  and  (edi- 
tions pamphlets,  made  ule  of  the  maicims  of  the  Jesuits,  the  very  phrafe 
and  llyle  of  Becanus,  Scioppius,  Eudaenion  Johannes^*  and  tranfcribed 
arguments  verbatim  oii  of  Bellarmine  arid  Suarez,  eodeavouring,  with 
thofe,  and  Jefuitical  fables,  falfe  reports,  pfopbefics,  and  pretended  infpi- 
'  rations,  to  delude  the  populace,  and  unhinge  them  from  their  loyalty  aad 
Allegiance. 

During  the  confpiracy  and  rebellion  of  IjgS,  the  Popifli  prlefts  mad* 
nfe  of  phropbelies,  as  a  moli  fuccefsfal  expedient  to  roufe  and  animate  thtf 
popiih  raultituJe. 

I  will  now  give  fome  ftriking  inilances  of  Catholic  allegiance  and  loy- 
alty, in  the  reign  of  Charles  II .  Scon  after  his  Majefiy's  reftoration,  the 
Infh  Papifls  prefcnted  a  reiponftrance  to  him,  ftiting  their  great  loyalty, 
their  fufferings,  and  their  perfccution  in  confcquence  o*  it,  and  the 
cruelty  and  injudlce  of  depriving  them  of  their  eftates,  under  a  pretence 
of  their  having  forfeited  theaa. 

It  was  cojcbed  in  very  flrong  terms,  and  it  prayed  that  they  may  be  re- 
ilored  to  their  eftales,  with  as  much  affurance  as  if  they  had  never  violated 
their  allegiance.  Tr.e  falfity  end  impudence  of  this  remouftrance  having 
alarmed  the  Pr#te£lants,  they  foliclted  his  Majefly,  that  there  might  be  a* 
fair  hearing  allowed  at  the  oonncil-l>oard,  by  deputies  on  both  fides.  This 
reafonable  requeft  was  granted,  and  a  day  of  hearing  was  accordingly  ap- 
{Minted.  The  deputies  on  the  pa  it  of  the  Proteila'nts  were  the  Earls  of 
Orrery  and  Montrath,  and  iix  more.  Sir  Nicholas  Plunket*' was  th^ 
leader  and  jirolocutor  of  the  Popi(h  commilfioners.  His  Majefty,  the 
ChanceUoi^,  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  and  feveral  perfons  of  the  fir^  rank 
attended i3n  the  occafion.  After  Sir  Nicholas  Plunket  had  expatiated,  in 
a  florid  fpeech,  on  the  loyalty  and  the  fufi^erings  of  bis  brethren,  he  was 
anfwered  by  Sir  James  Barry,  who  fet  forth  their  trdifonable.condud,  their 
barbarous  and  escecrable  malfacres,  of  which  he  had  been  In  fome  degree 
an  eye-wltnefs.  When  they  had  finifhed,  the  Earl  of  Orrery  produced 
three  papers,  fubfcribcd  by  Sir  Nicholas  Plunket  and  the  Popifh  deputies, 
w^hen  member  of  the  confederate  Catholics  of  Kilkenny.  'I'he  Dnke  of 
Ormonde*  who  knew  their  hand- writing,  declared  that  they  were  fub- 
fcribcd by  them  -,  ^nd  they,  on  being  quedioned,  acknowledged  the'r  fig- 
natures.  They  were  then  read  in  fuccellion  before  the  council-board ; 
Vflicn  it  appeared,  that  the  fir  ft,  made  by  the  fupreme  council  at  Kil- 
kenny, was  an  order  wherein  they  unanimouily  refolved  to  profecute  Or- 


*  Thefe  were  Jefuits  who  taught  the  moft  peiVileot  doctrines,  fuch  aa 
king-killing,  the  nullity  of  oaths,  kc.  Sec. 

t  He  was  fpeaker,  and  a  moft  attire  member  of  the  confederate  Ca-. 
thpllcs  at  KUkenoy. 

inonde, 
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OQonde,  the  KiHg'a  viceroyj  and  H's  pait/,  with  ire  tfid  frer^.  Tl«  ^ 
fcond  W..8  an  inilranitnt  offering  Ireland  to  the  ?op«  j  and  if  be  refufed^ 
to  the  King  of  Spain  ;  and  if  £c  refafed^.to  the  Kiiig  of  Fraote)  and  if- 
he  refufe  \^  td  the  Duke  of  Lf  nrain.  H  h\t  was  after  the  peace  of  10<i8| 
which  they  fudd.  nly  and  trcacberoufly  violated. 

The  third  was  a  petition^  in  which  they  acknowledged  the  fc^rtai* 
auth.  rity  to  be  jattly  and  lawfuJtj  lodg^  in  the  Rump  parliatnent. 

On  this  Lord  Qrrery  obferred,  that  thcfe  nn^  i  wefe  likely  to  make  godd 
fubjeds^  who  cifered  to  give  awdy  their  kingdom  from  bit  Majefty.  Tbd 
King,  Bfier  making  fome  pertinent  remarks  ob  thefe  pair  rSi  pubUc])r  de* 
dared  ''  he  was  infinitely  fatisfied  that  the  Irifli  deferved  their  fii^riaga^'' 
and  (harply  reproved  the  deputies  for  daring  to  appear  before  him  ^ith  fi» 
much  guilt  upon  th  m,  and  forbad  them  for  ever  his  prcfeoce  and  coort.* 

The  King  acknowledged,  id  the  following  words,  in  his  prioced  decla# 
ration  for  the  fettlement  of  Ireland,  "  that  our  godd  lubjeds,  the  Pro- 
tenants,  notulurpers,  as  the  Iridi  in  their  cafe  entitle  them»  in  oar  kin^* 
dom  of  Ireland,  have  lornc  a  very  good  part  in  the  blefliog  of  oar  rcftU 
tution,  and  that  (hey  Were  early  in  their  duiiful  addre^^  uoto  tts»  aod 
made  the  fame  profemonB  of  a  refolutiod  to  reiui^n  to-  their  duty  and  obe* 
dience  to  us,  during  ihe  time  cf  our  being  bqrood  the  feaa^  wiiich  they 
bave  fince.fo -eminently  made  good." 

^  1  ihall  now  give  the  reader  lome.  fpetimens  of  Catholic  loyalty  and  alle< 
giance  in  the'  reign  of  Chai  les  the  Second,  extraded  firom  the  ftate  letien 
of  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  lord  prefident  of  Munfier,  addreflcd  to  the  Dake 
«f  Ormonde,  viceroy  of  Ireland,  with  the  refpedive  dates  of  thofe  letters. 
Thefe  extrads  will  convince  the  reader  th^t  the  preient  flale  of  Irelafti 
tefembles  droogly  what  it  was  at  that  period }  and  that,  accordiog  to 
the  alferiioBS  of  Lord  Fingal,  Dr  Troy,  and  Mr.  Fraacia  PlowdBQ,  #^ 
frinclples  of  Popety  art  always  ihtjsme. 

Id  a  letter  of  the  l6th  of  April,  l6d3,  on  enlidlng  the  Iri(h  natiwa, 
he  fays,  **  whether  it  were  not  requilite,  as  fooa  as  m.ght  be,  to  raife 
men  in  Ireland  for  his  Majefty's  fervic  abroad,  a»d  for  the  fcrvioe  of  his 
friends  and  allies  j  b,  which  a  doable  adva^itiige  will  be  gained,  of  fetid* 
iDg  awaj  dangerous  ptfrfons  while  at  home,  and  uieful  perfons  whilfl 
Abroad.'*  In  a  letter  of  thc26th,of  February,  16O1,  he  urges  the  poiicf 
and  neceffity  of  admitting  none  but  Proieftants  into  the  corporations,  and 
%s,  ''  that  the  Papitls  could  not, have  rebelled  bad  this  been  adhered  \9. 
The  Irifli  rebels  in  the  to>^. ns  ot  Wexord  and  Dungarvan  were  fopplied 
with  powder  and  ammunition  from  Rochflie." 

In  a  letter  of  March  the  1(1,  1663  he  fays  that  robberiei  and  marden 
were  lipequently  committed  on  the  £ng1iih  by  the  Irilh,  They  oome  visard- 
ed, about  the  fall  of  night,  into  tl)e  E'.gh(hmen*s  beiii*ei»,  and  furprtfing 
them^  biad  them,  and  rob  then  of  all  they  have  f,    1  bdievcy  if  where 


*  Harris's  Fidioa  Unmafked,  and  Life  of  Lord  Orrery^  prefixed  to 
kis  Sta>e  LeUert. 

f  Spencer  obferves  on  the  comnaon  people  oT  Irelatid,  who  lived  la 
huts,  called  Booliea  in  his  t  me.  thc-y  grow  thereby  tb  mq*e  bafWr  «8, 
and  live  more  licentioufly,  than  they  could  in  toWns^  Jifiiq;  wbU  flunner 
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any  fach  robberies  were  committed,  the  prieft  of  that  parifh  (for  every 
parilh  has  a  Romifh  prieft,  and  never  were  they  fo -numerous  •  r  more  info- 
lent)  wus  fecured,'^  till,  by  his  influence  on  his  flock,  tberoVbers  were 
di  covert'd,  it  wonid  prevent  many  of  thofe  mifchiefs.  I  know  f  is  is  not 
legal  f  but  if  fomecniiig  equivalent  be  not  fpecdily  done,  the  whole  plan- 
tations of  Ireland  will  be  deflroycd  w'thout  a  rebellion. *'t 

This  p  adioe  became  fo  common  afterwards,  that  a  taw  paiTed,  to  levy 
the  damages  fu'ftained  in  the  night  by  the  Proteftants,  on  the  popiih  inha- 
bitants of  the  vicinage. 

By  a  letter  of  5\.h  June  1666,  it  appears,  that  in  an  Iri(h  veifel  which 
came  into  Limerick  river,  from  Gallicia  in  Spafn,  laden  with  oranges  and 
lemons,  and  with  two  pieces  of  ordnance  on  the  deck,  twelve  great  guns, 
ready  mounted,  were  found  concealed  in  the  hold. 

In  the  fame  letter  it  is  faid'that  the  frith  had  frequent  meetings,  in  order 
to  make  preparations  for  a  riling,  as  they  expeded  that  the  French  would 
land  a  numerous  body  of  forces  in  Ireland,  that  fummer ;  that  the^e^  ^*  was 
;a  great  meeting  of  the  Irilh  clergy,  rpon  the  Arrival  of  one  Harris,  an 
irifli  Jefuii,  fcnt  from  their  pretended  primate,  Reily,  out  of  France; 
that  confiderable  meetings  were  to  be  in  the  four  provinces,  this  month, 
to  hear  the  faid  Jrfuit's  meffage  and  advices,  and  from  him  the  affurance 
ef  the  fpeedy^hmding  of  forces,  arms,  and  ammunition,  with  money  in 
the  weft.**  The  Eari  fays,  «'  I  fhall  have  one  at  their  intended  meeting 
at  Macroone,  wlich  is  the  meeting  place  appointed  for  thi^  province. 
"  I  can  affure  your  Grace,  on  good  authority,  that  under  ibe  cloak  of , 
filous  uses,  many  great  fums  have  been  lately  raifed,  efpecially  in  the  weft 
of  this  province,  by  the  popiih  clergy  j  infomuch  that  poor  fervants  have 
been  compelled  to  pay  their  Ihillings  and  (ixpences.  X  What  your  pleafure 
is  (hould  be  done  herein,  I  humbly  dehce  to  receive,  for  I  doubt,  to  raife 
a  rebellion  again,  or  to  help  an  invaiion,  will  be  thought  pious  ufes  by 
fuch  people.''  In  the  fame  letter  it  is  ftated,  that  a  rifing  was  cxpe6led  in 
Clare,  from  t^  ill  inclinations  of  the  people  in  that  county.  By  a  depofi- 
tion  i»ade  before  Lord  Orrery,  the  17th  of  June  1666,  it  appears  that  a 
6lan  of  an  infurreciion  was  formed  in  the  provinces  of  Leinfter  and  Con- 
naught,  apd  that  they  were  to  rife  in  the  province  of  Connaught  on  the 
arrjval  of  five  ftiips  loaded  with  arms  and  ammunition,  purchafed  by  pri- 
mate Reily,  and  the  reft  of  the  Rom^ih  clergv.  They  were  to  ieize  all 
the  ferviceable  horfes  in  the  country,  and  to  join  the  French  with  them. 
They  prepared  a  quantity  of  pike  heads  and  fpears. 


they  lift,  and  pra61ifing  what  roifehiefs  arid  villanies  they  will,  either 
againft.  the  government  there;  by  their  combinalionsy  or  againft  private 
men,  whom  they  malign,  by  ftealing  their  goods,  or  murdering  themfelves* 

*  Sit  Charles  Rofs,  who  commanded  in  part  of  Munfter  in  1799,  naade 
the  poplfii  prieft^  anCwcrable  for  the  enormities  committed  by  their  flocks^ 
which  kept  bis  diftrid  perfedly  quiet. 

t  Tfiis  was  exa^l^ly  the  praSicc  of  the  white  boys,  right  boys,  defen- 
dcn,  and  united  Iriftimen. 

J  By  the  report  of  the  fecret  coDamitlee  of  the  Houfe  of  L'otds  in  1793, 
it  appears  that  levies  of  money  were  made  in  the  fame  manner,  fo  early  as 
the  year  1792,  by  the  Catholic  committee* 

vv.  LxziT.  VOL.  xviu. ,  F  f  ^  By 
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By  letters  of  Jane  22d  and  July  llth  \eee,  we  find  tliat  the  Eng« 
lifli  or  Fiotei^ants  had  been  all  dilarnied.  This  was  done  by  thecontrtvanc« 
aiid  the- agents  ot  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II.  By  letter  of 
Jan.  1  lth«  1666,  it  appears,  that  there  was  at  this  lime  an  army  and  a 
fleet  at  Bred,  ready  to  fail  for  Ireland,  and  that  a  large  fquadron  ot  Dutch 
men  of  war  fiad  failed  to  join  them.  In  a  letter  of  the  1 1  th  Jilly>  16€6,  he 
fays  "  he  is  confident,  that  flioold  the  French  invade  Ireland  a  rebellion 
w\\\  eniue;"  and  he  Aates  this  in  various  letters.  Some  of  the  E^glitb 
turnod  to  mafs,  and  being  upbraided  with  it,  they  declared,,  "  that  they 
did  fo  to  prelerve  themlielves ;"  fee  letter  of  I9th  O^ober,  1666.     The 

'  fante  thing  occurred  during  the  rebellion  of  1798;  for  anonymous  lettert 
wcrefent  to  ProteHant^,  denouncing  their  dedruclion,  unlefs  they  became 
convertt-^  and  in  fome  places  they,  from  the  fame  motive,  continue  to  go 
to  maGs.  In  the  fame  letter  he  complains  of  the  ii.rolence  of  the  poptfh 
clergy,  efpecially  fince  the  burning  of  London.  He  fays,  "  I  fliall  give 
Sour  lordfliip  fome  inftances.  They  have  lately  fet  i\p  feveral  fchooU, 
which  their  Jefuits  publicly  teach  in ;  tho'  I  know  they  are  the  befl  fchooU 

•  mafters  in  the  world,  yet  it  is  to  be  doubted  they  teach  their  (cholars  more 
than  their  books,  and  imbue  them  with  ill  principles."  In  our  times,  ^f«l 
fiudor  !  a  college  has  been  ereded,  and  endowed  at  an  immcnfe  expence, 
at  Maynooth,  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  by  the  proteHant  flate,  lor  the 
edupalion  of  popilh  priefls ;  and  in  the  year  1795,  when  the  Romanics 
Tvere  in  actual  rebellion,  and  had  an  ambailador  at  Paris,  negotiating  (or 
the  afljliance  of  the  French.* 

The  Earl  of  Orrery  was  {o  much  afraid  that  the  popidi  multitude,  going 
to  market  in  the  corporate  towns,  would  rii'e,  feizeoii,  and  dem^li(h  them, 
that  he  ordered  the  officers  to  have  tlie  markets  kept  outfide  them  ;t  lettcri 
qf  the  I5lh  June  and  2d  July  1667.  In  the  former  he  expredes  his  fears, 
that  when  the  rebellion  takes  place,  the  roads  from  M under  to  Dublin  will 
beobftructed:  an  incident  which  took  place  in  the  year  npS.  There  is 
not  a  doubt  but  that  the  Duke  of  Yp^^  ^^^  privy  to,  and  endeavoured  to 
promote  this.con (piracy  in  Ireland,^  and  th«  landing  of  the  French  there,  in 
order  to  promote  popery  and  extinguiCh  the  protedant  religion.  The 
reader  will  find  incontedible  proofs  of  this  hi  the  fecret  confults  and  in- 
Irieues  of  the  Romidi  party  in  Ireland,  State  Trafls,  VoL  II !•  p.  626, 
publifljed  in  London  in  1707.  It  dates  that  tl^e  king  and  council  having 
dllcover;d  "  that  there  were  defigns  of  introducing  popery  in  Iielandj^ 
- —       *      ■  .     ■  .11.  <  ■  ..  ■ 

«  The  Pope  and  Roman  Catholic  princes  of  Europe  confpired  to  orer- 

turn  the  government  of  that  arch-horetic  queen  Elizabeth ;  and  knowing 

that  they  could  not  accomplili  it,  without  fending  into  England  acondMit 

fupply  of  popilh  prielis,  they  eredted,  and  endowed,  Seminaries  at  the  UA" 

lowing  places,  for  the  education  ef  £ngli(h   and  Iridi  prieds  exclufively : 

'\alladolid,  Salamanoa,    Alcola,    Douay,   Louvain,   Rome,  Rheiro^l,  and 

'Prague.     During  the  fird  twelve  >ears  of  her  reign  no  perCon  was  moleded 

'on  account  of  religion;  but  the  influx  of  prieds,  bred  at  thefe femiaaries* 

'having   occaiioned  many  treafonable  combinations,  and  adafllnatic  ^  plots, 

again  It   her  life.  Induced  a  necedilv  of  enabling  fevere  penailaws.     It  H 

ling>ilnr  that  Engiiih  f^tefmen  fliouid  follow  the  example  of  the  Pope  and 

the  king  of  Spam  in  erecting  a  feminary  for  popidi  prieds. 

t  A  coiifpliacy  was  formed  in  1798  to  Hsiase  Derry  in  uiis  manner. 

pitdie^ 
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)>ilched  upon  the  Duke  of  Ormond  as  the  onl^  pilot  for  Uiat  Lingdotn  in  t 
(torm;  and  accordingly  he  Was  (ienl  over  \i\  liie  jear  1667/'' 
*  .  •*  The  Duke  of  York  did  not  then  think  it  feafonable  to  oppofe  it,~ 
'  though  he  was  confcioUs  it  ^as  fataJ  to  his  delign*  But,  however,  h^ 
Wrought  lb  powerfully  with  the  king,  ihat  orders  were  given  to  raile  men 
in  Ireland,  umler  the  notion  of  foreign  'ervice.  ^  They  wore  all  compoied  of 
the  natives  of  the  kingdom,  except  (ome  proteflant  officers  fit  to  make 
tDathoJics  of.  The  Duke  <»!' O/moj  d  \^ou'd  give  thera  no  amis.  To  they 
were  exercifed  with  fticks;*  ai^d  mi  a  little  tin»e  the  pirt  in  England  was 
diTcovered,  and  they  were  all  di'i;aii(ied.  Upon  vhich  a  di  co very  was 
madefy  the  Irith  of  the  popi.lj  con  -iracy  in  I  e  and ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able^ that  in  the  whole  di  fin  ver)  noi  one  Pu/itiiant  appeared  as  an  evidence 
egain'l  the  papi:t«»  A  pregnant  initance  of  (he  groat  impartiality  and 
equal  demeanour  of  the  tnt^li.h  towards  the  native<.''t  Bjit  l  pafs  from 
Ihefe  reflticlionp,  U;>on  thi?  carriage  of  the  Dike  of  0/m'»nd  and  the  Pro- 
teflants,  to  a  coiirie  of  aff  (irft  rciuiing  to  the  whole  plot  in  Ireland  ^  upon 
the  di.coxVry  whereof,  ortle.s  canie  ir  m  England  ,10  disarm  the  papifts, 
but  they  recjfived  fucn  ti  nily  iif>tire  ol  the  deign,  by'tiieir  creatures  at 
court,  that  there  we  e  not  n)Ui.d  two  hundred  arui^  in  al!  Ireland,-the  Irifh 
having  a  contrivi:.ce  of  coucva'mg  the;i  arras,  by  thru'ting  them  into  bogs, 
filling  the  barrels  o I  their  g  ms  wnh  bvitter,  which  luffers  them  not  to  take 
any  harm  ;  and 'as  for  the  locks,  they  can  cauly  hide  them.  J  The* Lord 
Brittas  and  others  made  their  e'':"ape  to  France,  bat  the  Ear!  of  Tyrone 
Mras  taken,  and  committed  to  Gate  Hou  e :  Sherilan  was  feized  in  Lon- 
don, but  nothing  coivid  be  proved  again"  h\\x\.  Talbf»t,  now  Txreonn-  \,\ 
Was  confined  a  |)rironer  in  I  he  ca.'ile  of  Djbiin,  together  with  his  brother, 
the  titular  Bithop  of  Dul'lln.  The  Duke  of  York  went  for  Flanders; 
which  made  the  Irifti  even  to  deipa-r,  and  made  one^f  their  Lords  to  de- 
clare, with  a  great  oath,  thaf  he  iff fitme^i  Jesus  Christ  ivas  a  Protestantt  fw  that 
fiotb'Pg  they,  could  do  did  prhspgy  "|t  Coleman  the  Jesuit,  who  had  been  an 
inilrument  of  the  Duke  of  York,  in  pmmoting  the  Popifti  intereft  in  Eng- 
land, and  who  was  afterwards  hanged  in  1678,  came  to  Ireland,  and  was 
ton  aclive  agent  in  forwarding  (he  progrefs  of  this  plotr 

In  the  year  1672,  a  confpiracy  was  difcovered,  to  maffarre  the  Fro- 
tenants  in  Dublin ;  and  it  appeared  afterwards  (hat  it  extended  to  Munfter. 
**  The  priefU  (by  directions  from  their  fuperiors)  ordered  their  feveralcoa- 
gregalions,  at  mafs,  that  at  fuch  a  time  every  Roman  Catholic  (hould  ^yi. 
over  his  door  a  crofs  made  of  ftraw/'^f  This  was  to  diftinguifti  them  from 
th£  Proteltants.  It  appears  that  vail  multitudes  of  prieik  came  to  Ireland 
from  foreign  parts  about  this  time,  to  aifid  in  forwarding  this  infernal 
defign.'** 


•  He.knew  the  extent  and  malignity  of  the  plot,  which  was  foon  i^  ex- 
plode, and  that  ihey  were  to  have  joined  in  the  infurre^ion. 

t  Ibid.         X  The  fame  pradice  took  place  in  the  years  1 797  and  K9S. 

§  A  i'urious  fanatic,  created  a  Duke  and  made  Viceroy  by  James  It.  He 
pqrfccuted  the  Prolcftants,  and  weftt  great  lengths  in  overturning*fte  cftab- 
liflied  church.  II  ibid.  . 

%  On  the  flight  cf  the  23d  of  May,  17^S,  the  door«  of  the  Proteftanti 
were  marked,  and  men  were  difcovered  m  the  'a£t  of  marking  them. 

*  Secret  coofulU,  in  Sti^te  Trails,  vol.  iix, 

F  f  2  Lord 
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Lord  Fingal  mentions,  as  a  ilriking  proof  of  Catbolic  loyalty,  the  ad- 
drefsvof  Podlor  Coppinger,  tiiatar  Birtiop  of  Cloyne,  to  his  flock,  which, 
recently  appeared  in  the  newfpapcrs,  and  the  late  exhortation  of  Doflor 
Trdy  in  Dublin. 

Nothing  affords  a  more  incontrovertible  proof  of  the  daplicity  and  diiB- 
mulation  of  the  Catholic  body,  than  the  exhortations  of  their  clergy,  the 
'  loya]  addreifes,  the  numerical  oaths  of  allegiance  and  cemonflrances  of  the 
laity ;  and  in  the  latter  there  is  commonly  to  be  found,  afler  a  confpiracy 
has  exploded  into  rebellion,  an  attempt  to  glofs  it  over  by  a  pretext  of 
jtalomie^  anei  fears  of  being  mafTacred,  a  long  liil  of  grievances,  aflhrances 
of  loyalty ,^^nd  hopes,  in  confideration  thereof,  of  being  admitted  to  a  full 
participation  of  the  conflitution.*  • 

Thus  after  the  Lx)rds  Juflices  had  (hewn  the  utmofi  confidence  in  the 
Lords  and  gentlemen  of  the  pale,  in  1641,  by  fupplving  them  ^ith  arms» 
foliciting  their  advice  and  afEHance  in  Council,  ana  hy  giving  them  com- 
miflions  of  martial  law,  and  every  poffible  mark  of  trufl,  they  kept  alodf, 
!becaufe,  asthey.faid,  they  were  afraid  of  being  maflacred;  and  they  foon 
after  turned  thofe  very  arms,  which  they  had  thus  obtained  from  govern* 
ment,  againft  it.  The  fears  which  the  rebels  expseffed  in  1798,  of  being 
maffacred  by  the  Orangemen,  were  in  the  fame  manner  diffeminated,  to 
palliate  theu-  defigns,  and  to  roufe  and  irritate  the  multitude.  In  a  con- 
vent of  Francifcans  at  Multifarnaro,  where  a  number  of  Romifh  priefls 
affembled,  on  the  3d  of  March  1641,  to  form  the  plan  of  that  rebellion, 
they  firft  agreed,  "  that  theic  loyalty  to  his  Majefty  fliould  be  Hill  refervcd." 

The  Cavan  rebels  fent  a  remonilrance,  exprefliye  of  their  loyalty  to  the 
Lords  Judices,  in  which  they  requefled  to  be  recommended  by  them  to  his 
MajeAy,  *'  and  that  there  fhould  be  a  ceffation  of  all  things,  until  the 
return  of  their  Lordfhip's  anfwer ;  and  yet  at  that  time  they  w^re  muflering 
their  forces,  fummoning  ail  perfona  from  fjxteen  to  iixty,  te  meet  the 
Monday  following  at  Virginia,  about  twelve  miles  from  Cavan. 

Soon  afler  the  rebellion  broke  out,  the  Lords  Taaff  and  Coflelloe  pre- 
fented  a  remonflrance  to  the  Lords  Juftices,  on  th^  part  of  the  gentry  and 
Inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Longford,  afler  the)r^had  been  fome  weeks  in 
open  rebellion,  and  had  committed  dreadful  enormfties.  This  remotiftrance; 
which  Borlacc  properly  calls  <>  r^3^///0Bf  and  scandalous  letter,  was  full  of  pre- 
tended grievances,' and  unreafonable  demands.  Thefe  are  to  be  found  in 
Temple  and  Borlace.f  The  parliament  atfembled  the  i6th  of  November, 
1641,  and  the  Lords  Judices  were  induced  to  convoke  them  fo  foon,  at  the 
earned  inflance  of  fome  of  the  Popifli  members,  who  faid  that  the  deferring  it 
*'  would  be  an  inju^ry  to  the  whole  nation,  as  hindering  them  from  expref- 
jGng  their  loyal  affectims  to  his  Majesty,  asid  shewing  their  desires  to  qudi  this 
dangerous  rebellion'*  And  yet  this  party,  among  whom  Patrick  Darcy,  wuf 
Nicholas  (afterwards  Sir  Nicholas)  Pl^oket  took  the  lead,  were  deeply 
involved  in  it,  and  were  afterwards  members  of  that  treafonable  afiembly, 
the  confederate  Catholics  of  Kilkenny. I 

Mill  I  '  ■      !■  II   ■  I    I  ^1 .1  !-■         I 

*  This  was  tlie  cafe  after  the  explofions  in  1798  and  >803:  for  after 
both,  the  Irifh  Papifts  prefented  fuch  addreffes,  which  were  a  mocker j 
of,  and  an  in (ult  to,  pur  gracious  Sovereign* 

t  Temple,  Borlace,  and  Lelanci. 

X  Darcy  fat  as  a  Mader  in  Chancery  in  the  upper  boufe  of  this  aflembly. 
Plunket,  afterwards  knighted  liy  the  Pope^  when  fent  as  AmbaOador  to 
liim,  waspcoloctttorinit.  Lord 
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Lord  Coftello^^  (bon  after  delivering  the  remonftraooe  of  the  {..oogibrd. 
rebels  to  the  Lords  Juitices,  wetit  to  England,  and  prefeoted  one  to  the 
J(ing,  on  the  part  of  his  brethren,  at  that  time  in  open  rebellion ;  and  yet 
they  gave  him  private  indrudions  to  move,  *'  that  no  forces  might  be  Tent 
04it  of*  £ngland,  but  that  the  whole  work  might  be  left  U>  the  remonitranti, 
and  that  they  would  then  undertake  to  fupprets  the  rebels  themteJves." 

The  following  fa6ls  prove  their  bafe  duplicity,  that  Hugh  Oge  M*Ma- 
hon,  a  rebel  leader,  who  was  arretted  in  Dublin  the  U%d  of  October,  the 
night  on  which  the  infurre6tion  was  to  have  taken  place,  con fe (fed,  "  that  all 
tie  Xjords  and  gentlemen  in  the  kingdom  that  were  Pa/kists,  were  engaged  in  this  pkt^ 
that  on  that  very  day  all  the  forts  and  Hrong  places  in  Ireland  would  be 
tiJ&eo,  that  the  XiOrd-M'Gaire,and  feveral  other  IriQi  gentlemen,  were  come 
upexprefsly  to.furprile  Ihe-caftle  of  Dublin,  and  that  twenty  men  out  of  each 
county  in  the  kingdom  were  to  be  there  to  join  them.*  His  evidence  wa's 
Qpnfinned  by  Owen  O'ConoUy,  who  freely  and  voluntarily  declared  that 
i»id  M'Mahon  had  owned  to  him,  that  the  IriAi  had  prepared  men  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  dedroy  all  the  Englifli  inhabiting  there,  to-morrow 
moming,.  by  ten  of  the  clock ;  and  that  in  all  the  fea  ports,  and  other  towns 
in  the  kingdom,  all  the  Proteflants  fliould  be  killed  this  night,  and  that  all 
the  polls  2»t  could  be,  could  not  prevent  it." 

Lord  M*Guire  acknowledged  that  he  knew  of  this  plot,  as  early  as  the 
month  of  January,  1640;  thbt  application  had  been  made  to  the  Pope,  and 
the  Kings  of  France  and  Spain,  for  affiftance,  and  it)  particular,  that  the  con* 
%»rators  had  treated  with  Cardinal  Richelieu.  That  the  Lords  and  gentlemea 
of  the  pale  were  privy  to,  and  concerned  in  it,  and  that  fome  Popidi  com* 
ntttees,  then  fitting  in  London,  were  alfo  engag<fd  in  it.  Thefe  depofitions 
are  to  be  Ibund  in  Borlafe  and  Temple. 

Even  M'Mahon,  a  Popifh  priefl,  afterwards  Bi(hop  of  Raphoe,  difco- 
vered  to  fome  members  of  the  Privy  Council,  at  whofe  feet  he  proHrated 
bimfelf  for  mercy,  that  he  and  othei^s  had  been  employed  fo  earFy  as  the  year 
26S4,  to  foHcit  theatfiftance  of  foreign  princes,  via.  the  Pope,  the  Kings  of 
France  and  Spain,  and  other  fovereigns,  in  order  to  engage  the  nation  in  a 
war  t  and  it  appears  by  Lord  M'G Hire's  confelfion,  that  tliis  deHgn  waf 
entertained  {o  early  as  the  year  1628,  when  a  negotiation  had  been  carried 
on  with  Cardinal  Richelieu  for  that  purpofe.f 

After  fuch  unqueAionabie  proofs,  that  the  dreadful  rebellion  of  167 1  had 
bee|>  to  long  concerted,  Mr.  Francis  Plowden,  whole  mind  is  obvioufly 
clouded  with  bigotry,  has  the  audacity  to  defend  the  conduct  of  the  Irifli 
Papifta,  in  butcliering  many  thoufand  Proteflants  in  cold  blood,  on  the  (core 
that  tiiey  adied  in  their  own  defence  ;  for  in  p^e  Ul  of  |us  dMll  ponderous 
review  of  the  Iriih  hifiory,  he  falfely  afferts,  "  that  the  mofl  ferious  apprehea- 
fioiia  were  entertained  of  an  immediate  and  general  oaaflacre  or  extermi- 
nation of  the  Catholics,"  and  that  "  they  united  in  a  regular  fyAem  of  felf- 


*  A  certain  number  of  perfons  came  to  Dublin,  from  each  county  in  the 
province  of  I^intler,  to  affili  in  the  inlurredtion  which  took  place  there  on 
die  25d  of  July,  I  SOS. 

f  All  thefe  depofitions  are  to  be  found  in  Temple  aod  Borlafe^  and  in 
^t.  NaliSh's  impartial  collodions. 
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defence,  which  to  thi^4ay/*he  fays,  "  is  moft  unwamnlably  and  anjuilly 
ftiled  an  odious  and  detcitable  rebellion.*' 

The  reader  will  not  be  be  furprized  at  this,  when  he  i^  inforraed,  that  in 
the  dreadful  and  unnatural  rebellion  of  17^8,  he  juli  fies  the  butcheries  com* 
iDtttedby  the  fanguinary  Iii(h  fanatics,  and  criminates  the  loyal  Prot«(l* 
ants,  who  fought  bravely,  and  bled  pro fufeiy,  in  defence  of  the  conftitution 
in  church  and  flate.  <  • 

On  the  trial  of  the  con''pirators  concerned  in  the  gunpowder  tr«a(bn« 
Lord  Coke,  then  attorney- general,  obferved,  "  that  their  Icheme  %vas  no 
more  than  an  ap|>eiKliK  to  the  plots  framed  by  their  party  in  fhe  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  ;"  and  1  think  il\e  famt!*  ma)  be  laid  of  the  iri  h  rebels  en- 
caged in  th!s  con  piracy  ;  for  treafnn-dble  combinations  I ubfi Med  in  Iretand 
from  the  beginning  of  her  reign  to  this  period.  Subfequcnt  to  the  geiie<al 
inlif!re6ticn),  the  Lords  of  the  ttule  declared  at  the  Council  board,  to  the 
LordN  Juftices,  •*  their  loyal  affocti(»ns  U\  his  Mjjelty,  and  their  read^ne^s 
and  forward  concurrence  in  the  lervice;"  and  yet  loon  ufier  they  rai  ed  a 
large  body  of  forces,  and  made  Loid  GormanOown  General  thereof,  Hugh 
Byrne  Lieutenant-general,  and  the  Earl  of  Fingal  Genera!  of  (be  borie.  Ha 
was  lineal  anceflor  of  the  present  Earl. 

What  opinion  muft  we  entt-rtain,  then,  of  Lord  Fingal,  in  nuking  fnch 
alFertions  of  the  loyalty  of  his  feliow-religionillv,  whenlurh  fa  is,  fouiMleiUn 
the  uniform  and  indelible  records  ofhiilory,-(larehim  in  (hefece,^nd  when 
patroles  of  cavalry  at  this  time  begin  to  perambulate  the  city  of  Dublin,  for 
Its  protection  from  Popilh  fury,  \o  eariy  as  eight  o^clock,  andconiiime  to  4q 
fo  alt  ni^ht ! 

They  then  framed  an  oath  of  allegiance,  in  which  they  promife  to  bear 
faith  and  allegiance  ii^  his  Majody,  his  heirs  and  fuccenbrs,'^^  yi^  eu  tie^  M)^ 
though  they  were  in  acluat  rebellion.  This  fubterfoge  moant,  asfaras  the 
^  tenets  of  their  religion  would  permit  them  to  be  faithful  to  an  heretical  Sor 
vereign ;  and  fome  fuch  evafion  was  to  be  found  in  all  the  oaths  of  itiat 
PopiSi  banditti,  the  Defenders.  After  this,  they  framed  an  oath  of  allocta* 
lion,  in  which  they  renew  their  declaration i^/rwe/ijiM  anJallegiamceto  the  KtMg^ 
his  heirs,  and  lawful  successors  ;  but  it  contains  theie  paragraphs,  ^'  1  will  obey 
and  ratify  all  the  orders  and  decrees  made,  and  lo  be  made,  by  the  fuprem^ 
'  council  of  the  confederate  Catholics  of  this  kingdom,  concerning  (he  tiud 
public  caufe  (meaning  the  Roman  Cath<;]ic  religion).  And  [  will  not  feek^ 
diredly  or  indirectly,  any  pardon  or  protedion,  (oi:  any  act  done,  or  to  be 
done,  touching  thi^  generat caufe,  without  the  confent  of  t|ie  majnr  part -of 
the  faid  council,  and  that  I  witi  not,  direcllyor  indirectly,  do  any  ad  oi  i^cts 
that  (hall  prejud'^^e  the  (aid  caule,  but  will,  to  the  hazard  of  my  life  an<| 
cAate,  aflifl,  p  oiecute,  and  maintain  the  fame.^' 

•'  I  will  hot  acce]>t  of,  or  fubmit  unio,  any  peace^  jnade,  or  to  bfe  made, 
with  the  faid  confederate  Catholics,  without  the  content  and  approbation  of 
the  general  aflembly  of  the  faid  confederate  Catholics.  And  f<»rthe  pre%t- 
vation  and  ftrengthening  of  the  aHociation  anVl  union  of  the  kingdom,  that 
■pon  any  pea'  e  or  accommodation  to  be  /made  or  concluded  wiih  the  faid 
confederate  Catholics,  as  aforc'^a^id,  1  wi.l  lo  the  uitmol!  of  my  power  in?ift 
Upon,  and  maintain  theen'iiiii);  prop  witions  until  a  peace,  as  aforciaid^  b^ 
made,  and  the  matters  agreed  upon,  iu  ihe  articles,  be  ell^b!)  hed  and  fe- 
cured  by  Parliament.*' 

The  tenor  of  tSefe  propofitions  was,  '*  that  the  Popifh  priinates,  ar  !|. 
biiiops^  biiliopSf  oruinaries^  deans  aa4  cbapttsrs,  aa*hdej|Cot^,  prebenda;  k^« 
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apd  other^digniCaries^  parfonsand  vicars,  and  all  other  paf!ors  of  the  Tecubr, 
^^^^y*  fliouid  have  and  enjoy  all,  and  all  munner  ofjuhldidions,  privileges, 
and  immunities,  iuvas  full  and  ample  a  manner  as  they  had  or  enjoyed  the 
lkme>  daring  the  /ejgn  of  the  late  Henry  VII.>  and  all  the  churche!«  and 
charch  livings^  in  as  large  and  ample  a  manner,  as  the  late  ProteUantclerfyg 
relpedively  enjoyed  the  fame,  on  the  firft  of  Oclober,  1641." 

"  That  all  la^s  and  (latute8>  made  fincie  the  2Dth  year  of  Henry  VIII., 
whereby  any  redrainl,  penalty,  or  redridion,  is,  or  may  be  laid  upon  any  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  or  laity,  or  in  the  exercife  of  their  reiigton,  fhali 
be  repealed,  revoked,  and  declared  void,  by  one  or  more  a^s  of  parliament. 
A  preamble  was  prefixed  to  this  oath  cyt  allociation,  in  which  the  reafon 
aifigned  for  their  uniting  is>  the  nepefTity  of  defending  their  religion,  thetrlives, 
liberty,  and  property,  and  hif  Majesty s  regal  Junuer,jutt Jirerogatives,  stoic  and 
rights,  plotted  again  ft  by  a  puritan  lad  ion  *." 

Soch  was  the  full  share  in  the  bpufits  and  blessings  of  our  hajipy  amstitnticn, 
which  they  fought  for  at  that  period  .by  mms^  and  with  the  assiHance  of  fo* 
reign  powers ;  and  which  they  npw  mean  to  aflert  by  the  fame  meant. 

They  then  allimilated  themfelves  to  Parliament,  having  two  hoafeji, 
with  a  fpeaker  or  prolocutor  i  they  proceeded,  at  Kilkenny,  where  they 
opened  their  feilions,  to  regulate  all  the  affairs,  civil  and  military,  of  the 
kingdom,  confronting,  and  at  the  fame  Ume  infulting,  his  MajeAy's  govern- 
ment  fitting  in  Dublin. 

They  alio  formed  a  great  feal,  with  which  they  authenticated  their  acts  of 

fovere)gnty,  and  their  cj-edentials,  in  all  their  negotiations  with  foreign 

princes,  to  whom  they  fent) and  from  v^hom  they  received  ambafladors, en* 

•  voys,  and  agents,     The  prelates  enjoined  the  priefls  to  a'dminifier  the  oath* 

of  aflbciation  to  their  congregations,  and  U>  receive  lobfcriptionsfrom  them  ^. 

^  which  pradliee  was  fecretly  carried  on  during  the  progrefs  of  the  confpiracy 

which  preceded  the  rebellion  of  179S,  and  in  Charles  the  Second's  reign^  as 

lippears  by  Lord  Orrery's  letters,     Notwithflanding  fuch  flagrant  ads  \>f 

^  rebellion,  they  profeffed  in  the  mod  unequivocal  manner,  their  faith ')i>:  J 

allegiance  to  the  king,  in  all  their  oaths,  edicls,  proclamations,  and  a6lt  of 

flate  t» 

Af^^r  this,  and  on  the  17th  of  March  164*2,  they  delivered  tojhe  king's 
commiffioners  at  Trim,  a  remonftrance,  to  be  prefented  to  the  king,  con- 
fiding of  thirteen  articles,  and  containing  a  long  lilt  of  ideal  grievances>  and 
/  juHilying  their  having  taken  up  arms ;  but  its  grofs  untruths,  and  faKe  afid 
&andalous  afperlions  on  the  government,  were  ably  expofed  and  refuted, 
paragraph  by  paragraph,  by  M)^  Protellants,  in  a  respoailrance  to  his  Ma* 
j^y. 


*  Whole  aififtance  tliey  folioited  previous  to  the  rebellion,  as  they  did  in. 
1798.  •  • 

t  Theirconcbd is  well  defcribed  in  the  following coupi«U  of  Hi^dibras^.. 
p.  1.  c,  11.  line  315.  :' 

**  For  as  we  make  war  for  the  king, 
Againd  himlielft  the  felf^fame  thing. 
Some  will  not  iiick  to  fwear  we  do^ 
For  God,  and  for  religion  ieo/'^ 
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'  Thelrifti  Roman  Ottholks  have  beaded  of  (heir  attachmeot  to  Jamet  II.  ( 
but  the  following  fads  anequivocalij^  .proVe,  that  th«y  had  no  other  defi^ 
than  to  make  him  the  iniirunnent  of  promoting  their  feltith  and  intoleraai 
defi|(ns ;  for  they  compelled  h jm  to  ^ive  his  aiient  to  two  ads  of  parlia- 
ment ;  though  they  mufl  have  knovyq,  tiiat .  they  would  have  made  him  fb 
odious  in  England,  as  to  form,  an  infuperable  bar  to  his  reiloration:  one 
was,  to  attaint  all  the  Protedant  landholders  in  Irelend ;  the  other,  to  make 
that  kingdom  independ-Mit  of  England.  .He  heiitated  to  give  his  a^fent  te 
the  latter,  confi^ious  that  it  would  have  ruined  him  in  the  e^esof  the  EngliOi 
people ;  but  they  fent  a  roeifage  to  him  by  one  Nagle,  a  rigid  Papifl,  whom 
be  had  made  attorney-general,  that  they  could  do  without  him ;  and  be  waa 
obliged  to  yield. 

(To  be  continued.  J 

New  Illustration  of  a  Passage  in  Virgil. 
TO  THE  EDITOR. 
Sir, 

I  HAVE  frequently  made  an  obfertration,  which  I  think  will  apply  pretty 
generally,  that  the  Commentators  on  the  Claflics,  when  atltemptingin  an 
elaborate  difquifition  to  elucidate  any  obfcure  palliaige,  very  of\en  rei.der  \i 
more  dark  and  ambiguous,  and  are  apparently  actuated  more  by  the  deli  re  of 
difplaying  the  deplh  of  their  own  erudition,  and  their  penetration  in  re- 
ftarch,  than  by  an  anxiety  to  iflufti-ate  the  difficulties  of  their  authors. — In 
the  following  pafTage  of  Virgil,  I  think  all  the  Commentators  have  fuflered 
the  true  interpretation  to  efcape  them,  by  forming  unjufl  concludons,  and 
making  falfe  refinements  on  the  expretfions  of  the  author. 

Nam  qui  Pelloei  gens  fortunata  Canopi 

Accolit  effu^b  Itagnantcm  flumine  Nilum 

£t  circum  pidis  vehitur  fua  rura  phafelis ; 

Quaque  pharetralae  vicinia  Perlidis  urget, 

Et  viridem  iEgy ptura  nigr&  foecundat  arena, 

£t  diverfaruens  feptem  difj^urrit  in  ora, 

Ulque  coloratis  amnis  devexus  ab  Lidis, 

Omnis  in  hac  certam  regio  jacit  arte  falutem. 

X^  Orda,  the  great  Spanifb  commentator,  himfelf,  althoagh  endoi^ed 
w5fh  acute  dil'cemment,  and  found  judgment,  has,  in  his  flri6lures  oft  thit 
paflage,  given  birth  to  an  hypothecs,  a^  utterly  inconfiftent  with  reafon,  M 
with  the  meaning  of  the  poet.  ]t  is  a  well-known  maxim,  that  error,  when 
fandioneii  by  an  author  of  celebrity,  isoffo  infidiout  a  nature,  as  to  taint 
with  imperceptible  indnuation  the  opinions  of  others  ;*thuN  the  facceilbrs 
of  La  Cerda,  venerating  his  great  pre-emioeiice  in  talent,  and  his  keennefs  in 
critical  acumen,  have  adopted  and  cheriQied  this  midaken  hypothefis.  I 
idlude  to  this  critic's  conviclion,  that  Virgil  here  means  the  Nile  and  Indus^ 
t^^  rivets  very  lar  remote  from  one  another;  and  he  founds  his  convidton 
ne'rely  on  Virgil's  mentioning  the  **  coioratis  IndisJ*  He  does  not  "here  re- 
coiled, that  the  ancient  p^liio:6pberfi»  aad.efpecially  the  poets,  iiyledall  thofe 


dem/'  &e.    1)6  filfo  maintains  that  '*  vicinia'^  is  not  the  noin.  cafe  to 


>'  itvget^''  fatt  the«bc.  plurmi,  which  is  inctnnpaiible  wi|h  the  pufe  L4it|hit/ 
ofMsro;  and  he  fopportji  tbts  conflmdion  on  no  better  auUiority  thaa 
^neca,  who  Cap.  XV.  de  Brev.  Vita  has  "  vxciHio;"  which  reading  ift 
pcofaably  fatle>  as  Gronoyius,  in  his  edition,  has  h  '*  verfatur  in  vicino  invi« 
(lid;''  and  e\'en  granting  that  the  model  and  ilandard  of  purilv,  the  great 
TxiWy^  hfrH  it "  victnium''  in  every  page  of  his,  yet  we  might  itill  be  in  waiM 
of  autho.ityfor  its  plural,  and  inconteliible  oqjedtons  might  be  produced 
againftit. 

^enophon,  in  his  eighth  book  of  his  Cyropedia,  relates  that  Cyrus,  after 
bis  conqueit  of  the  Babylonilh  empire,  bounded  his  vaft  extent  tof  territory 
with  Ethiopia  ;  from  whence  this  couAtrv,  being  pari  of  and  contiguous  to 
the  Pertian  empire,  might  poetically,  and  even  in  cool  realbn,  be  called 
"Pedis/' 

The  ancient  topographers  placed  the  fources  of  the. Nile  ateong  Monfees 
LfihoB,  in  the  10*  degrees  of  S.  L. 

Perils,  or  CEtiiofiia,  fays  Virgil,  '*  ui^et  et  fttcundat  virtdem  OEgyptmn 
ftigr&ai^nA/'  which  is  really  the  ca^e ;  on  orcount  of  its  p^ro^imity,  the 
height  of  its  mountains,  and  the  periodical  tnundat/onsofits  river,  which 
everflows  and  fertilizes  the  lands  of  Lower  Egypt.  All  thefe  countries* 
which  Virgil  here  mentions,  are  adjacent  to  each  other,  extending  along 
the  bank<;  of  the  Nile  for  manv  hqndred  miles,  from  its  very  fource  to  where 
k  dilembogues  ittelf  into  theMediteiranean.^-^My  arrangement  of  this  palliige 
is  as  tbilows : 

'<  Nam  omnis  regio  jacit  certam  falutem  in  h&c  arte,  qui  fbrtunata  gens 
Fellsei  Canopi  accolit  NilutA  ftagnai.tem  eliiifo  flumine  et  vehitur  circunl 
fua  rtira  pidis  ph afelis ;  qu&que  vicini&  pharetratA  Perridis,Jurget  et  fccun* 
dat  viridem  (Egytum  nigri  areni,  et  (qua)  amnis  <kvexus  us^  ab  coloratift 
Indis,  ruens  difcurrit  in  feptem  diverfa  ora." 

Perhaps  fome  may  objeft  to  my  inter  pi  la  ting  ^ud,  in  the  laft  member  of 
the  (enience  between  "  ef*  and  •'  amnis  ^^^  but,  in  anfwer  to  fuch  an  objec* 
lion,  1  affirm,  that  fuch  omiffions  in  the  poet  are  not  only  admiffible,  but 
very  graceful  and  elegant;  and,  to  corroborate  my  aflfertion,  I  will  produce 
inconteftible  authority  by  the  citation  of  another  paifage  from  the  fatne 
bard ;  for  Virgil  himfelf;  three  lines  after,  G.  iii.  I.  34^.  ««  At  non  qnd,^ 
&c.  omits  a  repetition  of  this  word,  although  the  fenie  undoubtedly  re- 
quires it  after  *'  twrhidus-^*  another  telttmony  of  the  true  interpofition  of 
fnd^  and  that  Nile  rifes  in  a  country 'di(lin6t  from  iBtiiiopia,  may  be  adduced 
trom  Salluft.  Bell.  Jug.  C,  xix.     "  Dein  loca  exufta  folis  ardoribus,"  &c. 

And  in  further  confirmation  of  this 'confrrudion  of  the  pailage,  let  me 
remark,  with  what  propriety  "  lulns*'  is  applied  to  the  Nile,  when  hurry- 
ing with  impetuofity  through  ^thiorpia,  and  frequently  obUru6ied  in  its 
channel  by  huge  crags  and  imi)ending  fteeps;  nor  do  I  think  it  confiftent 
with  the  refined  judgment  of  Virgil  to  apply  tlie  epithet  to  the  courte  of 
this  river,  when -flowing  in  a  broad  and  ffioooth  expanlis  through  the  ample 
plains  of' Lower  Egypt;  this  latter  -  interpretation  has>  however,  been 
adopted  by  the  critics. 

And  to  add  greater  force  to  my  obferv ation,  let  me  point  out  the  beauti^ 
ful  an^ogy,  the  connection  and  fyrometry,  that  fublift  between  the  different 
partsof  this  defcriplion,  accordmgfo  this  conftruction^ — firft,  we  lee  the 
Nile,  where  he  expands  his  mighty  waters  in  Jilent  majeiiy  along  the  re-, 
gions  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  through  feven  mouths  pours  his  accumulated 
itreamf  ii»to  the  ocean  ;<-']ieKt,  we  vbfimre  him  paftng  tihroi%h  the  Ipacious 

valli^l 
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val1i«s  of  Lowter  Egypt ;  ihcf^^  two  territories^  one  ^i  tbe  hollbero  exCre-^ 
miy,  and  the  other  round  the  middle  courfe  of  the  Nile»  are  <Aarad«ri^ed 
by  (heir  conqiuerors ;— vwkilfl  the  countries  around  the  foureeft  of  the  rivec 
are  diflinguilhed  by  tha  "  tawny  Indians/'  through  wbofe  country  it  Bows, 

Ifyoa  think  thcfe  obfervations  worthy  to  be  prefented  to  your  readers, 
the  honour  of  their  infertion  in  your  valuable  Mifcellany  will  be  an  ample 
remuneration  for  the  trouble  of  yoar's>  &c» 

PHOSPHILOS, 

Miss  Wili^iams's  Cor»sspondencb  op  Levis  XVI. 
TO  THE  EDITOR. 
Sir,  • 

IN  the  Universal  Magazine  for  the  lafl  Month,  in  the  review  of  Mole* 
vilie's  Refutation  of  Mifs  Williams's  Calumnies  upon  the  Correfpond- 
ence  of  Louis  XVL  is  the  following  pafTage  :  "  We  cannot,  however,  dofe 
this  Review  without  (bating,  with  fome  degree  of  fatisfadion,  that  ia  the 
Untverfal  Magazine  alone  were  thefe  letters  confidered  as  r  alsb  on  their 
fir(l  publication :  all  the  other  Reviews  Teemed  more  or  lefs  inclined  to 

five  credence  to  their  authenticity.*'  (Vide  p.  63,)  That  the  Monthly  aAd 
Edinburgh  Reviewers  '*  Teemed  to  give  credence,**  and  even  more,  I  do  not 
deny,  but  I  am  much  midaken,  if,  from  the  very  fir^>  they  were  not  con* 
fidered  by  the  Anti-Jacubin  Review  ^s  an  impofture  and  mere  fabrication. 
If  it  is  To,  and  I  am  in  an  egregious  error  it  Tuch  was  not  the  opinion  of 
the  Anti-Jacobin  Review,  I  fee  no  reafoa  why  the  Vuiverfal  Magazine 
ihould  thus  arrogate  (blely  to  themfelves  the  praifts  of  fuperior  penetration, 
in  difcovering  and  dilbelieving  the  interpretations  of  this  "  jiTeudo-political" 
authorefs.  I  think,  however,  we  can  hardly  go  To  far,  with  propriety,  as  to 
call  it  penetration  in  any  one  to  Tee  through  lb  barefaced  and  ill-contrived 
a  forgery,  but  rather,  peihaps,  a  conTuramate  blindnels  in  all  the  other  Re- 
views, who  were  ib  careful  and  sagacious  as  even  to  have  a  doubt  about  the 
authenticity  of  fuch  a  correTpondence.  Should  this  letter  be  honoured  with 
inierttoh,  I  need  not  >a}  how  gratifying  it  will  be  to  me  to  have  difpelled 
the  mofi  tniling  cloud  of  accuTatiou  trom  a  work- which  poifeirefi  (b  much 
real  merit  as  the  one  which  I  have  now  the  honour  to  audrels,  ,  ' 

I  am.  Sir.  with  all  reTped, 
Your  moil  devQied  admirer  and  couflant  reader, 

PHILOS, 

POETRY, 
EPIGRAMS. 


On  Gallia. 

Since  from  curs'd  Gallia  o'er  the  nations  flow 
freeJoffi  of  guilt — equality  of  woe  ; 
■  Since  thus  Ihe  pours  her  b  tterneTs  o'er  all. 
Let  Gallia  henceforth  be  tranilated  Gall. 

Thb  Corkespokding  Society. 
Since  traitors  in  thefe  monflrous  times 

Of  ewtes/ionding  are  fo  fond»< 
We'll  h'>)>e  thai  ihortly  with  their  crimet 

7|ieir  |iunifl)ments  wiU  concsfond^ 


Moo»B,)i 


Miiilefix  Etdlion.  ^^ 

MoDBRN  Dramas  compared. 

What  a  strmge  pack  ofponfenre  is  this  "  Spee4  the  Plough.* 
I  think  we  may  Tay  without  danger ;  , 

Yet  a  Germans  wild  brain,  we  majr  fairly  allow,     "  ' 

Has  iurni(h'd  the  world  with— <i  stranger, 

Valuabls  Absbncx. 
A  lovely  youth  there  was,  his  parents'  pride. 
Who  never  gave  them  pain  but  when  he  died; 
Thus  our  arch-patriot  fee?;  his  country  bleeding. 
And  never  do^s  it  good-— but  by  (ecetJing. 

On  Buonaparte. 
Smalf  mifchiefs,  Buona-fiarti  C()u*d(l  thou  do, 
,  Wert  thoQ  not  back'd  by  MaUPartj^  top. 

INCOGNtIU& 


MISCELLANIES. 


THE  MIDDLESEX  ELECTION. 

F>R  our  periodical  review  of  the  pjlit  tal  ('ale  of  Eirrope,  we  muft  re- 
fer our  readers  to^the  preface  to  the  pie  ent  volume,  which  will  appear 
with  the  Appendix,  on  the  fint  day  o^  O.lob^  r.  Jn  liie  moai)  time,  the 
fpace  which  wf  formerly  appropriated  lo  that  anicle  cannot  be  belter  occu* 
pied  ihun  by  fome  reflections  on  tht;  late  Election  for  the  County  of  Middle^ 
fex,  which,  far  from  being  ui.conne. 'ted  with  the^ politics  of  the  country, 
Ibrm^  a  leading  and  dtdinguilhing  feature  in  them,  opening  to  our  view  the 
principles  and  deiigns  of  a  party,  which  has  for  lr>me  time  lain  dormant,  and 
enabling  us,  in  fome  degiee,  to  appreciate  the  tffeds  of  thai  broad-hottofied 
adminimration,  which  To  many  perions  of  consequence,  and  fb  many  more 
of  no  confequence,  (o  lately  combined  to  form;  from  the  exp^ded  forma<» 
tion  of' which  fuch  imincnie  advantages  to  the  country  Were  prngnoiticated  ; 
^nd  frtiin  the  lailure  to  tbrro  w  .lich  inch  fkul  consequences  to  the  public^ 
well  are  were  predi^ed. 

On  the  ^brnjea-  Middlefex  Eledli^n  we  declared  our  fenttments  pretty 
fully,  and  with  tl^tfreedom  which  (he  fubject  required  ;  and  a«  the  remarks 
which  we  then  ^made  are  equal'y  appi  cable  to  me  circumltaaces  of  the 
last  election,  we  refer  our  readers  to  I'p  333,  et  feq.  of  our  twelfth  volume, 
and  to  Pp.78,  et  feq.  of  our  thirterntk  volu'ne,  where  they  appeared.  VTe 
then  cbtnoiented,  with  (everity,  certainly  not  umle'.erveil,  im  tho'cdegre..e- 
#»(e  nobles  who  gave  their  fuppori  to  ihc^  Man  of  t/ie  Mo6i  the  man  wh  >  had 
de^jS|fed  Enghnd  to  be  acouoiry  defliiute  of  liberty,  and  not  lii  for  Aim  to 
liv^tii;  who  had  publicly  profeied  a  congenial  ty  of  Ibul  aiiJ  fentiment 
lyith  the  liellWonvifted  traitor,  O'Conno  ;  who  had  taken  the  liaval  mutinferr 
under.hiii  fpecial  protedlion  ;  and  wh'>,  tn  Ih^rt,  huldone  all  (hat  seal  v^ith- 
put  knowledge,  and  activity  without  talent,  cou  d  do,  to  excite  a  fpirit  of 
diiiaffcdlion  throughout  the  country.  We  ei  (ertained  iome  hopos,  thit 
iheih  i^rfgs,  or  rather  the fe  txcreiccncis  of  a  \M\cr\v\,  would  protit  hv  the 
klTop  whic|i  was  givefi  (l)^Qi  j  ^fl4  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  cQ^f($  Wuul4  be  pcicep* 
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tible  in  their  condu6h,  on  any  fbtnre  occaiiofi  of  a  timilar  nature*  Buf, 
^aias!  a  Ipiritof  fadion,  itfeems,  not  only  flifles  all  the  geaerons  feelings  of 
genuine  patriotifm,  but  fubdues  all  fenfe  of  fbame ! 

We  have  had  a  repetition  of  the  Came  profligacy  in  individuals ;  ofthe  fame 
difgracefttl  fcenes  of  violence  and  outrage ;  of  the  fan^e  frauds  falfehood,  and 
perjOry,  as  marked  the  Eie^ion  of  1 802.  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  it  appears,  had 
acquired  additional  claims  to  the  fupp^rt  of  his  old  friends,  and  to  the  pro- 
tection of  his  new  iapporters«  Since  that. period,  he  had  openly  told  the 
public^  ih^i  the  country  had  nothing  in  u  worth  defending',  and  that  an  indifpen- 
iible  preliminary  to  preparations  for  defence,  was  m  repeal tf  every  lemyvohich 
hadbepi  passed  since  tfie  accession  ofhisjiresent  Majesty  m  the  throfu\  he  had  been 
the  bofom  friend  of  a  convidted  traitor  to  the  very  moment  of  his  apprehen- 
fion;  he  had,  when  at  Paris,  courted  an  intimacy  with  the  libeller  of  his 
country,  Thomas  Paine ;  he  had  feleded  for  his  atfociates  at  horoe^  men 
the  mo(^  notorious  for  (heir  difaffection  ;  and  he  had  been  publicly  Itigma- 
tized,  at  a  County  Mee(ing  of  Freeholders,  as  a  man  unworthy  to  appear, 
as  their  reprcfen'taiive,  in  the  prefence  of  his  Sovereign. 

But  the  circumflances  of  this  Ele6lion,  in  whatever  point  of  view  they 
are  conlidered,  are,  in  their  nature  and  tendency,  of  too  much  public  con- 
fequence  to  be  paffed  over,  with  a  flight  notice,  like  any  of  the  ordinary 
occurrences  of  the  da^.  ^o  general  ob(iervations  can  do  juflice  t«  them  ; 
they  require,  and  defervc,  a  particular  and  minute  investigation ;  and  we 
ihall  therefore  give  a  brief  and  fuccinct  Hi  dory  of  the  Election;  in  the 
ceurfe  of  which  we  fhall  examine  the  various  charges  preferred  againft  tiie 
different  candidates ;  fuffering  them^  occationally,  to  ipeak  for  tbemfelv^s, 
Vut  carefully  dilcriminating  between  assertions  aj\d/iroofs;  JUtim  SM^/att ;  ca- 
himny  and  truth;  and  intertperGng  the  narrative  with  lecret  anecdotes,  for 
^  the  authenticity  of  which  we  can  vouch. 

In  the  Election  of  1 802,  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  whom  we  (hall  cbaracteriaie 
as  the  Jacobin  Candidate*,  for  reafons  too  obvious  to  need  explanation,  de- 
rived no  inconfiderable  advantage  from  the  (ituation  f»f  bis  opponent,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Quarter  Seffions  of  the  County ;  as  this  circomftance  af- 
forded him  an  ample  theme  for  declamation,  and  greatly  facilitated  theAis-  . 
dahle  attempt  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  populace,  who  have  an  natural 
averOon  from  law,  and  from  Magidrates,  who  are  bound  to  carry  it  into 
tfkQi  s  but,  above  all,  from  goals,  which  impofe  very  unpleafant  reflric- 
tions  on  the  freedom  o^ active  citizens.  Accordingly,  be  eagerly  availed  him 
felf  of  this  circurof}anOe ;  and,  in  his  firfl  addrefs  to  the  public,  talked  of 
"  all  the  cruelties  andtarturet,  and  all  the  murders  by  torture^  cotmfcteJwith  it,  (th« 
Houfe  of  Correction),  and  resulting  necessarily  from  the  iystem  by  vskich  it  is  rr- 


•  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  favourite  friend  and  trufly  Counfellor,  Mr.  Clif- 
tord,  declared  on  (he  Hufiings,  during  the  lafl  Eleclion,  that  he  gloneJ  im 
the  namt  ^^Jacobin;  a  declaration  fof  the  fincerity  of  which  we  incline  to 
Ji^ivc  him  ample  credit ;  he  tvas  not  very  fortunate,  however,  in  the  pre* 
tiidion  which  he  uttered  in  the  fame  breath,  that  the  cause  of  Jacobinism  tooM 
he  triuMfihant  I  As  he,  therefore,  who  had  the  beft  opportunity  for  ferttiing 
tn  accurate  judgment  ofi  tho  fubjeft,  confidered  his  client  as  the  champion 
of  that  caa(e.  and  as  a  man  of  ^t  fame  cbalra€ler  with  htmfelf,  our  readers 
will  readily  acknowledge  th^  prbpritety  ofthe  appellation  by  which  we  pro* 
))ofe  to  diiiinguifti  hitiu  ,  ^ 

guUttd:' 
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'ptUitd^  ObferviTig,  en/iaisant,  that  this  horrible  fyftcm  was  the  invenlioh 
of  a  man  whom  the  pubiic  have  ajfreed  (o  characterize  as  the  benevolent,  •  par 
excellence:  it  was  fuppofed  that  this  roiirceoffcurrility  wasexhaulK-d  ;  or, 
at  leaft,  that,  not  being  oppofed  by  the  Tame  candidate,  the  Baronet  would 
lofe  the  benefit  of  it.  But  the  ingenuity  of  Jacobinifm  exceeds  the  concep- 
tions of  the  vulgar,  and  it  wasrefolved,  in  t he  vrV^vovx  cabins  of  Piccadiify, 
that  the  name  of  his  prefent  opponent  being  the  fame,  and  he  being,  more- 
over, the  fon  of  his  former  competitor,  and  with  al),  a  Justice,  (he  fame 
tneans  fliould  be  employed  for  railing  a  popular  outcry  againft  him.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  following  a d vert ifement  appeared,  by  wky  of  preparing  the 
public  mind  for  what  was  to  follow  : — 

To  tJie  Indeptndent  FreehoUas  of. the  County  if  Middlesex. 
Gentlemen, 

THE  great  and  difinterefled  encrouragement  which  I  have  already  expe- 
rienced in  my  canvafs,  at  once  demands  my  grateful  acknowledgmect,  and 
infpires  me  with  confidence  of  fuccefs.  To  infure  this,  however,  your  esi- 
crCions  muft  be  unremitted,  and  the  generous  fupport  which  you  have  bi- 
therto  given  me  (hould  be  manifefied  by  an  early  appeamnce  in  my  favoiif. 
Among  the  fuccefcful  events  of  the  late  Scrutiny,  I  efieem  it  the  chief,  Hi«t 
«^reat  number  of  ^rftxw  were  difqunlificd,  who,  without  any  jufl  claim'to 
.vote,  had  long  been  encroaching  upon  your  rights,  Thefe  were  the  Pre* 
bendariei  of  Weftminiier,  with  a  long  train  of  iervants  and  peofioners,  all 
the  officers  and  placemen  of  the  Courts  of  Chancery,  King^  Bench,  Com- 
mon Pleas,  and  Exchequer.  By  one  decifion  of  the  Committee,  above  400 
Alters  of  this  description  were  difqualified.  I'he  removal  of  thefe  men  (the 
dependants  of  the  Miniiier,  and  uniformly  fubfervient  to  his  mandates)  gives 
you  a  decisive  majority  in  the  County.  Let  me  requeil  you  will  but  exeit 
yoorfeUes,  as  becomes  you,  to  maintain  it,  and  you  wiU  defeat  an  into- 
recked  oppofition,  which  is  raifed  only  by  Contractors,  Placemen,  and  othens, 
ftill  more  unworthy  to  exercife  the  franchife  of  electors. 

Of  thofe  who  are  contented  that  the  Minifter  fliould  fquander  pnblic  mo- 
ney without  controtti  or  inquiry,  that  Englifli  prifons  fliould  be  made  dena 
of  opprefiion  and  torture^  that  the  lives  of  their  fellow-iubjects  fliould  be 
wickedly  aimed  at  under  colour  of  juflice — of  fuch  men  I  cannot  be  a  fit  re* 
prefontative ;  let  them  carry  their  votes  and  their  fubfcriptions  to  my  oppo* 
neot.  He  may  tread  in  the  fleps  of  his  father,  and  will  not  blafti  to  receiw 
their  fupport.  My  better  reliance  is  on  the  virtue  and  integrity  of  thoie 
who  behold  with  deteflation  the  progrefs  and  confequences,  of  corruption, , 
and  who  confider  each  vote  that  is  given  (whether  by  the  elector  or  the 
moniber}  not  as  the  inflrument  of  private  advantage,  but  as  tlie  dilchargeof 
a  facred  trufl. 

I  am,  Gentlemen,  your  devoted  humble  fervant, 
PiccaJiUy,  July  19,  1804..  FRANCIS  BURDET1\ 

Sir  Fcuncis  probably  chuckled  at  the  idea  of  having  as  abfolute  and  el(- 
dufivea  command  of  the  fress,  as  he  had  at  the  former  Election ;  and  of  being 
treated  with  the  (ame  lenity,  and  forbearance  which  he  then  experienced. 
Happily,  however,  Jbe  was  not  fuffered  to  remain  long  in  this  error.  Thi< 
prc^iou»  effofion  of  Jacobinifm  drew  forth  the  following  anfwer>-^ 

To  the  Imde/I^neiemt  Freeholder i  of  Middlesex. 

Si&  FRAK'CIS  BURDETT  hat  very  foon  indeed  thrown  off  the  fiirofej 

veii 


veil  of  WricgiCM  whitb  Tome  of  his  more  artful  fopporters  Imd  perruade4 
him  to  adiune,  and  retarned,  like  a  dog  to  his  vomit,  to  his  favourite  creed 
of  pvRB  Jacobinism.     In  his  laft  addrefs  to  you  he  ha»  re/umed  his  oid 
tone»  and,  in  the  uiuai  t-ant  of  liis  fei^t,  has  inveighed  againft  Ckntehmen  and 
.Statespien,  Officns^  Ecclesiastical  ^x^d  Civil.     You  will  probahly  think  wilh  roci 
that  he  hud  bvtter  have  fpoken  out  at  once,  and,  in  the  lan^u:ge  ofbii 
.worthy  Fellow  Labourer  in  the  Revolutionary  Vine-yard,  Thomas  Fainc 
have  declared  "uar  againfl  the  whole  hell  cf  numardy,'*   frr  he  very  v^«ril 
kuows  that  wtlhoul  fuch  officers  as  thofe  whom  ho  j'tigmatijff  s,  neither  (1)0' 
Brttifh  monarchy,  nor  any  other  government  whatever^  not  t\  en  \\\^  favourite 
military  def'polirm  of  France,  could  poilibly  rubfift,  nor  the  ordinary  !.utiDfclt 
of  civil  fociety  be  carried  on.     Hf  has  told  }ou  that  all  the  prc^bt  ndaries  <if 
WeftminRer,  and  all  the  officers  of  the  Courts  of  Law  and  Lquity  (how 
came  he  to  omit  the  Bifhops  and  the  Judges,  who:e  fituations  are  iinntar?) 
are  "  dependants  of  the  MiniHer,  and  uniformly  rubiervient  (o  hism»i>(iales.'' 
He  knew  the  falfehood  of  this  aHertion  when  he  made  it,  f  r  the  ofBcet 
which'  he  refers  to  are  hqiden  for  life,  Wi  had  ever  been  regardt- d  as  Fn^ 
hdds  until  the  latedecifioii  of  a  Committee  of  the  H^ufe  of  Ccn^nione^.  Tb« 
perfons  who  hold  them,  therefore,  are  M^itule/icndgnt  as  the  polie  or<  of  anj 
other  freehold  property.    But  it  wfis  natural  enough  ihc  him  to  exb't  in  tbie 
annihilation  of  rights  enjbyed  and- exercifed  for  ages^  the  dired  and  inevit* 
able  tendency  of  wboCe  efforts  is  the  fubverfion  of  all  existing  inOitutionsi 
••nd  the  introidudion  of  thofe  fanguinary  fcenes  of  defolation  and  anarchy 
which  have  rendered  a  neighbouring  country  an  objed  of  hei  rc»r  and  of 
dread  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.     Si  a  Francis  Bur  DfcTT  boa(^s,  too* 
of  being  the  defender  of  your  rights,  and  the  champion  of  your  iDdepend* 
ence.     Yes ;  he  has  indeed,  defended  the  rights  and  freedom  of  eledors.! 
but  in  a  way  peculiar  to  himf'elf — by  disfranchifing  reed  freeholders  for  fbfine 
trivial  defed  of  form ;  by  erecting  into  freeholders  men  tf  straw  without  the 
ibadow  of  a  right  to  vote,  alike  deflitute  of  property  and  of  principle,  and 
by  controtding  your  choice  in  'he  ufurpation  of  a  feat  to  which  your  voice« 
legally  expretfed,  but  corruptly  mifreprefentedf  had  raided  another. — That 
after  this  condu6t,  and  the  complicated  (cene  of  tumult,  corruption*  and 
perjury  exhibited  at  the  lafl  eledlion,  Sir  Fr  ancis  Buroett  ihould  flatter 
nimfelf,  or  infult  you  by  the  flatement,  that  he  could  on  the  prefent  occa- 
£on  m/p  meet  with  oppoiition  from  *' cwtracton,  jUaeemen,  and  others  iiill 
more  unworthy  to  exercife  the  franchife  of  eledors,"  (whom«  however,  be 
does  not  venture  to  detignate}  is  an  infiance  of  felf-fufliciency,  and  of  <x>Bfi- 
dent  effrontery  which  the  county  cannot  Fail  duly  tcT  appreciate,  a4>d  pp»» 
perly  to  rewaid. 

By  afhtmihg  that  *'  Englifh  prifons  are  dens  of  oppreHion  and  torture,* 
and  that  the  lives  qf  our  fellatjo  sutjcSs  are  wickedfy  aimed  at  under  edamr  of 
justice^  he  at  once  libels  his  country  and  condemns  himfelf.  If  he  really  bc^ 
lieves  this  aflfertion  (moft  v^amously  fahe  as  \i  is)  to  be  true,  why  did  he  not 
make  it  the  fubjecl  of  a  fpecific  n^otion  in  the  Hou'e  of  Commons  during 
the  two  years  which  he  was  allowed  to  fit  there  ?  Why  rot  inflitute  a  fen- 
ous  and  foh  nm  inquiry  into  the  fa6ts?  Why  not  devote  irme  froafl  porfion 
of  his  wealth  to  the  profecution  and  pani)>iment  of  fuch  atrocious  offenders? 
Whj:  not  fpecify  the  mflances  of  opprelHon  and  of  t(»rture?  Why  not  ex- 
plicitly declare  *oih»se.\\\^%  have  been  wickedly  attacked  ur'det  the xx>loor 
.of  judice?  W^hv  not  propofe  foroe  law  to  remedy  the  evils  <^  which  be 
complains?  An  uoaeil  man^would  not  prefer  fuch  cWgcs  as  thefe  without 

lu^ving 


hftVini^lheirioft  fatii&Aory  proofs  of  their  ji^ftice,  and  an  honeft  man  in 
poffeffion  of  fuch  proofs  ivoald  not  fatisfy  himfelf  .with  a  bare  iiatement  of 
the  fads  in  a  public, ad vertifementi  Thefe  are  not  ele^ioneering  fquibs— 
tbefe  are  not  mere  perfonal  attacks,  nor  mere  party  effafions.     Such  charges 

.  ih-ike  at  the  root  of  fociety  itfeif.  A  libel  on  the  Justice  of  a  country  is  an 
attack  on  its  vital  part;  it  tends  to  dedroy  everv  fentiment  of  affedion  for 
the  Sovereign  who  can  lolerate  fuch  abufes,  and  of  attachment  to  the  con- 
j^itulion  which  can  alJow  them  to  be  committed  with  impunity.  What 
mud  Yft  think,  then*  of  a  man  who  can  prefer  (lioh  charges  without  a 
fltadow  of  proof  to  fnpport  them?  Is  he,  who  can  libel  his  country /or  Atr 
tfwn  interest,  6t  to  be  your  reprefentative  ?  The  voice  of  every  loyal  free- 

"  holder  will  reprobate  the  prduroptuous  thought ! 

-  IfSjR  Francis  BvaDETT  really  held  in  deteflation  *' the  progress 9LX\d 
cpnsequences  tf  com/fition,*^  why  did  he  encourage  and  fupport  the  condu6i  of 
4he  Sheriffs  at  the  lafl  election;  during  lis /r»gress,  which  a  committee  of  the 

.  Houfe  of  Commons  have  declared  to  be  cmrvptf  And  why  did  he  profit  by» 
and  feek  to  perpetuate,  the  confequence  of.it— his  own  feat  in  the.  Houfe? 
By  doing  this  he  has  clearly  proved  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  objedions 
to  corfufuien :  and  poflibiy  his  hatred  to  prifons  may  be  traced  to  its  fource, 
Vfith  eq\ial  facility,  when  it  is  recolleded  that  his  firfl  abufe  of  them  wat 
occaGoned  by  the  confinement  of  mutineers  in  the  nmyy,  and  by  that  of  his 
friend  Colohei  Deshard,  wjiofe  praifes  he  fo  lou41y  founded,  whole  caufe  he 
fo  forcibly  plead^a  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  whofe  friendlhipand 
intimacy  he  {o  fednloafly  cherifhed,  and  fo  carefully  preferved  till  the  very 
hour  of  his  appreh^nfion  on  a  charge  oihigh  treason,  for  which  he  was  afler« 
wards  executed. 

It  is  not  furprii^ng  that  a  man  who  has  fele£led  for  hi^  friends  and  ake^ 
ctate^p  fuch  characters  ztDespard,  Oiould  call  for  a  refiealof  all  the  laws  which 
have  been  paffed  during  the  mild  and  benevolent  reign  o{  our  present  jSw^ 
reign,  thefirft  of  .which  laws,  be  it  rctmembered,  was  that  whioh  rendered  tU 
judges  of  the  land  independent  of  the  Crvum.  But  it  would  be  furpriiing,  in* 
deed,  tf  fuch  a  man  were  to  meet  with  advocates  and  fupporters  among  the 
freeholders  of  this  Metropolitan  County.  Let  thofe  who  approve  his  prin- 
ciples fupport  the  man.  You,  I  am  fare,  will,  avert  fuch  dilgrace,  remem- 
bering that  this  is  9Ljiuhlic  cause,  the  caufe  of  law  against  licentiousness  i  ^ 
order  against  dnrtfrr^;  -that  the  eyes  of  the  whole  united  kingdom  are  upon 
you,  and  that  to  everv  fubjedl  oF  the  realm,  you  are  refponfible  for  your  con- 
duct, for,  as  it  has  been  well  obferved,  "  on  it  may  depend  whether  they 
will  much  longer  be  French  or  EUgtiih  fubjects.'' 

A  MIDDLESEX  FREEHOLDER, 

If  Sir  Francis  Burdett  had  felt  any  regard  for  his  public  character  ;^  if  he 
had  wifhed  to  conciliate  the  efleem,  and  to  fecure  the  patronage,  of  honed 
and  upright  men,  thefe  forcible  comments  on  bis  moil  impudent  addrefs 
woula  certainly  have  called  forth  a  reply.  It  was  furely  necelfary  for  a  mnn, 
who  claimed  the  public  attention  and  fupport,  to  fubftanttate  the  fadts,  his 
reprobation  of  which  he  chofe  to  confider  as  conftituting  a'great  part  of  his 
claim,  and  to  juflify  himfelf  againfl  the  charge  of  falfehood  here  (6  diredly 
preferred, again  ft  bitn.  But  it  fcems  to  have  been  his  object,  from  the  firft 
moment  pf  his  becoming  a  candidate,  till  the  dofe  of  the  Election,  to  ad« 
vance  the  moft  flagrant  falfehoods  as  facts,  and  to  preferve  a  moil  QQnteinp* 

-  ,  iMoas, 
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tuoas,  though  a  mokl  «oiiveni«fit,  filtnoe,  wlMb  d»r«<}  to  eoafltot^eB  by 
proof:  regardlefs  of  every  things  which  an  honeft  man  vlihief,  in  pablic 
life,  {\^  that  he  could  hot  make  an  impreffion  lor  the  moment  favourable  to 
the  accompliAmient  of  his  imraedfste  object.  In  taking  credit  to  htmfelf 
for  the  diiqualifkation  of  FVerhoidera,  who  had  for  centuries  exercifed  the 
elective  franchir'?,  he  again  traAfgrefieft  the  bouods  of  truth,  as,  indeed,  h« 
almofl  invariably  does,  whenever  be  addrefles  -the  public ;  for^  inliead  of 
<'  above  400  voters  of  thisdeicrip^ion**  having  been  ditquati£ed,  the  numbef 
was  hdow  200,  as  may  be  afcertained  by  a  reference  to  the  minutes  of  tlie  Cooi* 
iniltee  of  the  Hou^e  of  Commons.  Even  at  an  adoatia^  stage  of  the  Election^ 
the  Jacobin  C(Mdidatt  acknowledged  Tron  the  Huiiings,  that  hecould  notabtifo 
his  opponent,  becaufe  he  knewvQthmg  of  Urn;  yet  even  before  the  Election  be« 
ran,  we  iee  liim  abuft  this  m^n,  of  whom  he  knew  nothing,  in  tbe  noft 
Infamous  manner ;  antl  even  afTuming  an  tnlimate  knowledge  of  his  fenti* 
ment^  and  his  principles,  as  manifefled  by  the  aflertion,  thai  Mr.  Maiinwa^ 
ring,  jun.  would  "  not  blufti  to  receive  the  iupport"  of  men  *'  who  are  con- 
tented that  the  Minifler  fhould  fqnandef  the  public  money  without  coiitroiil 
or  enquiry ;  that  Engli(b  prifons  fhould  be  made  dens  of  oppretiian  and  tofw 
lore ;  that  the  live^  of  theif  fellow  Cubjects  fhould  be  wickedly  aimed  ak 
under  the  colour  of  jufliee.^'  It  muff  be  conceded  to  us,  tbat  nothing  bat 
a  mofl  intimate  knowledge  of  a  maii^s  difpofition  cauld  p0(fibly  jtiHtfy  ano* 
ther  in  bringing  fb  heinous  a  charge  againfl  him.  Yet  of  the  man  whoa 
he  fo  charged  he  afterwards  acknowledged  ke  knraf  f»otiyig  !  The  6ct  is,  chat 
Ibis  was  neither  more  tior  iefs  than  a  foul  amd  nmcmd  }U\  we  happen  to 
know  the  gentleman  th»s  flagitioufly  calumiHated;  and  we  wiH  tell  Sif 
Francis  fiurdett,  and  dare  him  to  contradict  us,  that  he  isamaoofgeneroiii 
feAtiments,  of  found  principles,  and  of  exemplary  conduct;  who  would  not 
only  blufh  to  receive  fupport  from  fuch  chara^ers  as  are  here  defcribed,  but 
would  blufli  (iill  more  to  be  lupported  by  corruption,  pegury,  and  fraud  ; 
and,  moA  of  all>  to  degrade  himfelf  by  being  the  affbciate  of  criminals,  rebeis, 
and  traitors  1  We  will  unmask  this  pro^gate  hypocrite,  this  wbole&le  dealer 
in  faifhood,  (who  has  the  effrontery  to  talk  or  relying  on  "virtue  and  vpt- 
tegrity,")  and  expofe  him  to  the  world  in  his  genuine  colours. 

(To  hi  ccntinuid.) 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS, 

Such  communications  bf  our  Correfpondents  as  have  not  yet  appcated 
afe  intended  for  infertion  in  the  Appendix. 

m\    I  »  I  '^  ■ii'**iii'»  ■iiiP'i'i  I  ^      ■'  ■   1 1  '■      I    »  ■  '  ji  !■■■  pf  SI  I  I  '1^  III. nil  ■!■  'nil  u  IS 

TO  OUR  READERS* 

The  Appendix  to  Vol.  XVIII.  will  be  publifbed  on  Ibe  fefl  of  Oaober ; 
^nd  to  it  will.be  prefixed,  by  way  of  Preface  to  the  Voloma,  a  view  of  tbe 
Political  State  of  Europe. 


ERRATUM. 
lb  the  motto  to  tbe  prefent  Number,  for  '« Milton''  read  ''Langhonie.'* 


A  P  PEND I  X 

TO  VOLUME  XVIII. 


Afimoires  pour  feruir  a  PHiftoire  de  Notr4  Litteratun  depuis  Francois 
Iir,jufqu*a  nos  jours.  Par  M.  Paliflbt.  2  Tomes.  A  Paris,  che» 
Gtrard,  Libraire,  rue  St.  Andre  des  Arcs.    No.  44.     1803. 

Memoirs  if  French  Literature^  fsTr. 

THE  author  of  thefe  memoirs  is  well  known,  by  thofe  who  are 
acquainted  wiih  French  literature,  as  the  writer  of  the  dramatic 
piece  entii  led  <*  Les  Philofophes."  The  juft  and  pointed  ridicule  there 
poured  upon  the  men  who,  by  their  writings  and  indefatigable  induftry^ 
have  contributed  to  tear  afunder  the  bonds  of  focicty,  have  endea- 
voured to  deftroy  every. moral  feeling,  and  to  deprive  us  of  thofe  con- 
folations  which  religion  alone  can  beftow,  led  us  to  expcS  fome- 
thing  vtry  different  from  what  we  meet  with  in  this  publication.  But  of 
France  there  is  no  hope,  of  liberty  it  has  no  idea,  and  feems  equally 
contented  under  the  reign  of  anarchy  and  of  defpotifm.  From  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the  diflblution  of  the  monarchy,  the  morals 
of  the  great  became  every  day  confpicuoufly  worfe :  the  middling 
ranks  followed  their  examples,  and  a  grofs  ignorance,  perhaps,  h^p« 
pily  for  their  fltuation,  prevented  the  lower  orders  from  feeing  or 
feeling  their  abjcA  flate.  Like  the  degraded  Romans  they  looked  lor 
nothing  but  **paaem  et  Circenfes\'  if  they  had  brpwn  bread,  and  could 
dance,  though  in  wooden  (hoes,  at  the  fete  of  their  village  faint,  every 
wifh  of  their  heart  was  fatisfied.  In  this  flate  of  things  appeared 
gradually  a  fet  of  men,  known  at  firfl  by  the  name  of  Gens  de  Lettres^ 
but  who,  as  they  rofe .  into  confeqnence  and  power,  befl..wed  upon 
themfelves,  ixclttfively^  the  appellation  of  PbikfQi  his.  Replete  with 
the  vanity,  the  theorifing,  and  caflte-building  paffiof.<  of  Frenchmen, 
they  combated  by  fophiitry,  or  held  up  to  ridicule,  every  th:ng  tfta- 
blimed  by  the  wifdom  of  ages.  Forms  of  government  totally  unfuited 
to  human  nature,  and  a  morality  highly  fuitable  to  a  band  of  mif* 
ereants,  appeared  in  various  ihades  arid  colours  from  this  philofophical 
manufadure  ;  while  the  "  monfter  "*  relit/ion  (fuch  was  tlniir  term) 
was  excluded  by  them  from  all  tbe<r  multifatious,  difcordant,  and 
abfurd  airangements  of  fociety.  Europe,  and  t.e  v^hole  world  feel, 
and  will  long  feel,  the  dreadful  effc^s  pt  their  too  fucccfsful  fchecnes. 

•  "  Ecrasons  le  MONsvas  !**  was  their  eri  deguerrt. 
APPEMPiXi  VOL.  XVIII.  Gg  Againfk 
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Againft  thefe  men  Mr.  Paliflbt  bolfts  to  have  written  Les  Philofopbefm 
True,  he  did  write  that  comedy,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  in  it  the 
philorophiiis  are  ridiculed.  But,  from  many  things  in  the  volumes 
before  us,  we  are  led  to  fufpeft  that  his  motives  were  not  pure  ;  that, 
inilead  of  being  impelled  by  the  great  interefts  of  fociety,  the  writer 
was  influenced  by  reafons  lefs  commendabLe,'and  that  the  work  owed 
its  birth  to  literary  jealoufy,  and  to  his  not  having  been  admitted  into 
the  philofuphiftic  conclave. 

When  a  writer  condemns  in  one  perfon  what  he  approves  in  ano« 
ther,  we  with  reafon  conclude  that  perfins  and  not  fentimints  are  the 
objeds  of  his  fatire  and  iAdignati<>n.  We  can  have  little  confidence 
in  the  fincerity  of  Mr.  Paliflot  when  we  find  him  execrating  D'Alem* 
bert  and  others  for  their  immoral  and  irreligious  writings,  while  he 
appears  as  the  apologift  of  Voltaire,  the  great  apoftle  of  immorality 
and  infidelity.  He  does  not  fpare  the  licentious  writings  of  thoie 
with  whom  he  was  perfonally  at  war;  hut  this  we  muft  impute  alone 
to  his  being  at  war  with  them,  after  having  read  what  he  Uys  of  the 
works  of  the  younger  Crebillon.  <^  Let  us  not  lay  to  his  charge^ 
(fays  he)  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  manners  he  has  painted  :  he  had  a 
right  to  fay  to  the  age  he  lived  in.  Is  it  my  fault  if  ibefe  manners  ar§ 
yours  .^"  On  the  contrary,  let  vs  admire  the  fingularity  of  that  art 
by  which  he  contrived  to  exprefs  without  grofihefs  the  mod  loofe 
ideas,  and  to  prefent  the  mod  voluptuous  dehneation — one  is  tempted 
to  believe  that  the  graces  themfelves  have  caft  their  ^veils  over  his 
nudities.  We  are  not  difpoled  to  contradid  Mr.  P.  in  what  be  fays 
of  French  manners,  v^e  will  only  aik  him  if  he  thinks  that  the  objed 
of  Crebillon,  and  his  prototype,  Pcironius,  was  a  reformation  of 
manners ;  or,  fuppbfing  it  to  be  fo,  whether  their  method  of  reform 
was  lijcely  to  be  fuccefsful  \  And,  laftly,  whether  a  perfon  who  at 
lead  pretends  to  have  a  concern  for  public  morals,  ought,  confidently, 
to  have  fpoken  of  Crebillon's  works  as  he  has  done  ?  But,  above  all, 
his  pafling  over  P^^^  without  devoting  him  to  execration  determines 
our  opinion  of  Palifllot  as  to  religion  and  morals.  The  grofs  obce- 
nity,  and  horrible,  biafphemy,  of  Parny  go  beyond  every  thing  which 
'  had  appeared  in  the  wQrId  s  and  yet  he  is  characterized  in  the  prefent 
work  as  *<  an  amiable  poet,  full  of  grace,  who  has  written  many  eafy, 
natural,  and  voluptuous  vcrfes,  fuch  as  were  the  produ&ion  of  the 

food  old  times."  Ver.  ii.  p.  238.  We  juft  a.dd,  for  the  credit  of  Mn 
^aliflTot's  '^  Gouvernmint  nparatiury*  and  the  Abbe  de  Lille's  JE#« 
JUrer  of  R$liglon^  that  this  execrable  book  is  printed  at  Paris,  aoic 
frroiUgi  !  we  think  by  Didot. 

From  the  work  before  us  the  author's  attachment  to  the  caufe  of 
liberty  feems  to  reft  on  grounds  as  unfubftamial  as  his  concern  ion 
religion  and  morals.  The  following  paflage,  we  cannot  help  think* 
ing,  will  ferve  as  a  proper  foundation  for  either  the  Confulmr  or  /iyi/#- 
rial  regime  of  Buonaparte.  •*  Liberty  is  undoubtedly  the  greateft  gooi^ 
and  flaverj  the  worft  of  evils  :  but  we  may  be  permitted  to  examine 
if  that  which  U  called  liberty  be  not,  in  tte  jj^r^/mtjlaie  p/ /ocieij^f 

often 
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f^ften  a  fatal  advantage ;  anij  whether  flavery,  modified  by  the  gentle^ 
nefs  and  indulgence  of  a  mojiery  and  by  the  intereft  he  has  to  preferr^ 
hUJlave^  wopld  not  offer  a  more  happy  fituation  than  an  illufive  li-^ 
berty,  the  cfFeft  of  which  is  almoft  always  to  fend  the  wretched  pof- 
feffor  in  want  and  mifcry  to  his  grave."  Tom.  ii.  p.  108. 

After  this  we  cannot  be  furprifed  when  we  find  him  giving  to  the 
prefent  deff  otifin  of  Buonapart6,  the  appellation  of  **  le  gouvernement 
feparateur  '*  to  which  France  owes  peace  and  glory.  His  anfwer  to 
Heivetius  is  of  the  fame  complexion.  **  My  country/'  Helvetius 
has  faidy  "  has  at  laft  ftooped  to  the  yoke  of  defpotifm — the  degraded 
nation  is  at  prefent  the  fcorn  of  Europe,  no  falutary  crifis  will  ever 
reftore*  its  liberty."  To  this  he  triumphantly  replies  ;  "  Thefe 
gloomy  prediftions  have  been  moft  glorioufly  belied  by  what  has  realljr 
taken  place — ^the  exiftence  of  a  Firfi  Conful  did  not  enter  into  the  • 
calculations  of  philofophy."  Mr.  Faliflbt  either  muft  have  no  feel- 
ing of  the  jMrefent  ftate  of  France,  or,  contrary  to  his  feeling  and  cbn- 
vidion,  he  bafely  joins  in  the  grofs  adulation  now  fo  generally  he- 
flowed  by  that  fallen  nation  6n  their  Corfican  tyrant.  He  can  ex- 
claim againfl  the  former  tyrants  of  revolutionary  France,  when  he 
Mentions  the  death  of  Linguet;.  '*  He  was  condemned  by  that  dread- 
ful revolutionary  tribunal,  which,  difdaining  even  the  appearance  of 
leg:^l  forms,  allowed  no  defence  to  the  accufed  either  by  themfelves 
or  by  an  advocate  of  their  choice,  and  which,  with  barbarous  fjport, 
founded  its  decrees  of  death  on  pretended  fufpicions,  of  whofe  talfe- 
hood  and  abfurdity  they  were  perfcQIy  convinced.'*  Yet  this  man, 
fo  clear- Cghted  to  the  atrocities  of  former  tyrants^  is  blind  to  all  the 
enormities  of  "  le  gouvernement  r//tfr/7//«r'*  of  Buonaparte!  Shall 
we  apply  to  this  perverfity  of  mental  vifion-^ 

**  Thou  art  all  beauty,  or  all  blindness  I V* 

We  are  rather  inclined  to  think  that  his  confidence  in  the  gentleneft 
and  indulgence  of  the  ^^mqfier'*  who  at  prefent  rules  over  proftrate 
France,  is  not  of  that  kind  which  leads  to  the  difclofure  of  real  fen- 
timents.  It  is  no  very  bold  aflertion  to  advance,  that,  if  Mr.  P.  had 
rifked  any  ^hejlexions  hardies'*  on  the  prefent  adminiftration  of  France, 
as  Mezeray  did  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  he  would  not  have 
efcaped  fo  well  as  that  hidorian,  who  only  loft  his  penfion. 

When  we  turn  from  the  confideration  of  the  religious,  moral,  and 
political  charadter  of  this  publication,  to  a  view  of  its  literary  merits^ 
we  do  not  find  them  of  the  firft  order.  Many  obfcure  writers  occupy 
more  room  than  they  ought  to  have  done ;  while  a  Ihort,  meagre,  and 
unfatisfadory  article  is  often  all  that  is  beftowed  dn  authors  of  tho^ 
higheft  name.  Perfonal  antipathy,  or  its  oppofite,  too  frequently  ap- 
pears to  guide  the  pen  of  Mr.  Paliflbt:  of  courfe  the  reader,  who 
gives  him  credit  for  impartiality,  will  be  often  deceived. — ^When  he 
does  roeaA  to  be  impartial,  we  would  not  advife  thofe  who  wiih  to 
form  a  judgment  on  French  literature  to  be  iihplicitly  guided  by  his 
dccifions.    His  tafte  is  too  violently  French  t#  be  fbUowtd  as  a  fvra 
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guide.  Wc  know  not  whether  he  would  carry  his  tttention  to  ^iU 
io  far  as  the  purifte  Bouhours,  who,  when  dying,  muttered  to  htm* 
fdf,  "  I  am  going,  or  I  am  a'going,"  and  then,  after  a  paufe,  *«  yes, 
birth  phrafes  may  be  ufed/'*  but  we  are  not  difpofed  to  chufc  for  our 
leader  in  tade,  the  man  who  afliires  us  in  one  page,  '^  ih^XftiU  is  fre^ 
cifely  what  gives  immortality  to  works  of  genius/*  vol.  i.  p.  380,  and 
in  the  next  maintains,  *'  it  is  not  by  irilliancy  ^  ftlley  but  by  the 
thoughts  J  and  energy  of  exprejjion  that  works  reach  without  decay  thf 
lateft  poftcrity."  lb.  Pp,  381 — 2.  We  can  have  no  confidence  in  a 
leader  of  this  kind,  who  himfelf  appears  to  have  no  certain  rule  on 
which  to  fcund  his  literary  decifions ;  and  who,  in  fad,  fometiaies 
decides  by  one  of  his  criteria,  and  fometimes  by  the  otber^  as  the 
caprice  of  the  moment  dire£ls,  or  as  beft  fuits  his  purpofe  of  pnife 
or  condemnation.  Siile,  however,  upon  the  whole,  feems  to  be  his 
favourite  criterion. 

The  following  fpecimens  will  enable  our  readers  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  writer's  panner. 

'*'  Buflfbn  (Louis  le  Clcrc  de),  of  the  French  Academy,  and  of  the  Aca- 
debfy  of  Sciences,  born  at  Montbart,  in  Burgundy,  in  1707,  died  at  Parts 
in  17^8.  One  of  thofe  men  whofe  reputation  has  augmented  the  glory  of 
France  after  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  He  is  as  fuperior  to  Phny  as  the  foun^ 
philofophy  of  the  prerent  day  is  preferable  to  the  errors  of  ancient  phyfics. 
His  Natural  Hi/^ory  i«  a  monument  of  getiius  and  eloquence,  for  which  wo 
are  envied  by  all  Europe;  and  which  hasjiad  in  M.  M.  Gueneaa  de  Mon- 
beillard,  and  de  Lacepede,  continuators  worthy  to  co-operate  in  that  im- 
mortal work. 

"  The  greatefl  praife  we  can  beflow  on  Buffon  is  to  acknowledge  that 
he  is  every  where  equal  io  his  fubje(!t.  He  is  not  only  admirable  in  the 
fmallef^  details,  but  when  we  read  his  firft  and  fecond  views,  we  are  templed 
to  believe  that  he  has  a  portion  of  the  Suf  rente  miuJ,  that  in  his  delineation 
of  the  plan  of  nature  he  has  obtained  by  sur/irise  the  I'ecrets  of  the  Creator,^ 

"  His  Me  has  appeared  too  poetical  to  feme  peeviHi  and  jealous  minds, 
who  have  pretended  that  he  has  written  the  Romance  rather  than  the  Hil- 
tory  of  Nature.  But  who  ought  to  paint,  if  not  the  fiilJorian  o(  the  won- 
ders of  the  univerlie  ?  And  can  the  hand  of  a  mafter  be  fliewn,  without 
fometimes  purloining  the  facred  fire  of  poely  ? 

"  If  Buffon  appears  to  have  paid  fome  tribute  to  the  weaknefs  of  huma- 
nity, it  is  by  abandoning  himleiftoo  much  to  the  fpirit  of  ty^em.  After 
the  example  of  Defcartes,  he  has  given  us  a  cofmogony,  not  lefs  ingenious, 
perhaps,  but  certainly  nut  leCs  chimerica.1  than  the  world  of  that  phtlofopher. 
That  fpirit  of  fyftem  is  unhappily  one  of  the  vanities  of  phyfics.  To  it  we 
owe  the  atoms,  tlie  vortices,  the  monades,  and,  iafily,  the  organic  living 
molecules.  Were  we  permitted  to  fay  that  the  Supreme  Being  fmiles,  it 
would  certainly  be  when  he  beholds  man  quitting  his  charader  of  ubierver^ 


*  "  Je  m'eri  vas,  ou  je  m^en  vais — oui,  tous  les  deux  fe  difent." 

+  Mr.  P.  would  have  done  well  to  recolledt  that,  while  he  was  writing 

what  he,  no  doubt,  thought  a  fuhlime  period,  while  he  was  converting  M. 

Buffou  into  a  Prometbeos,  he  was  liimfcif  a  bUujihemer. 

whid 
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which  alon^  faits  his  hmited  faculties^  far  the  vain  fancy  of  creating  worlds/*' 
Vol.1.  Pp.  122—4. 

*'  Raynai  (L'Abbe  Guillaame  Thomas),  born  at  St.  Geniez  in  1711, 
died  in  17^6.  His  Hifiories  of  the  Parliament  of  England,  apd  of  the 
SfatboMerat,  written  in  a  i^ile  ill-fuited  to  the  fubje^l,  loaded  with  miP 
placed  ornament,  with  anti-thefes,  and  an  oAentation  of  wit,  were  forgotten, 
when  there  appeared  under  his  name  a  Philofophical  and  Political  Hifiory 
of  the  £Aabliihments  and  Commerce  of  the  Europeans  in  (he  twd  Indies, 
which  he  has  never  diiavowed*  The  importance  of  the  object,  and  the 
attradtion  of  novelty,  neceHTarily  made  this  hiflory  generally  interefling. 

"  Although  errors,  and  even  con  trad  idions,  are  to  be  found  in  it,  yet,  as 
the  autlior  might  have  been  deceived,  and  as  lefs  or  more  of  negligence 
may  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  every  hiflorian,  for  thefe  the  reputation  of  the 
work  would  not  have  I'uffered.  But  he  was  condemned  for  the  audacious 
declamations  which  every  where  abound  in  it,  and  in  which  neither  moral 
principles,  the  fafeguard  of  dates,  nor  the  ftates  themfelves,  are  refpeded. 
A  ianatic  bimfelf,  he  fecms  intentionally  to  endeavour.to  inipire  his  readers 
with  that  fanaticifm  which  he  i<)  attacking  :  and  his  perpetual  declamations 
fatigue  the  more,  as  they  are  evidently  a  cluml'y  veneering,  which  conflantly 
break  the  thread  of  the  hifiory. 

"  It  appears  aftonifliing  that  a  n\an,  by  his  profeffion  devoted  to  religioi^* 
/hould  have  been  more  pdiionately  its  foe  than  its  mod  open  enemies.  f^Fex 
fpeak  not  as  theologians,  but  guided  hy  that  fort  of  propriety  adopted  in 
the  world.  We  will  add  that  (bund  critic! Tm  alone  fufficed  to  have  prevented 
the  author  from  falling,  into  an  affeclation  which  has  disfigured  his  work« 
efpecially  in  the  latter  editions ;  where  thefe  emphatic  declamations  appear* 
in  greater  profudon  than  in  the  firil,  and  are  accompanied  by  a  kind  of  ex*-, 
tatic  and  dvthyramick  hymns  on  the  pleafures  of  fenfe,  equally  fc^ndalous, 
mifplaced,  and  furprifing.  We  wiQi  to  believe,  and  in  eifedt  do  believe, 
that  this  crime  of  the  author  proceeded  from  weaknefs.  He  permitted  n 
fct  of  violent  men,  who  (ecro  to  have  all'umed  the  right  of  granting  or 
withholding  repplalionrto  alter  his  hiflory  by  the  inferlion  of  thefe  foreign 
additions.  What  confirm'i  this  perfuafion  is,  that  the  work  not  only  appears 
to  come  from  dif!brei>t  hands,  but  that  pages  are  tranfcribed,  without  any 
acknowledgement,  from  other  publications.  We  believe  we, may  venture 
to  fay  that,  even  in  irreproachable  portions  of  the  work,  the  Abbe  was 
aUfifted  by  co-operators,  and  that  among  others,  the  very  intercfling  part 
on  the  Slave  Trade  was  furniftied  by  M.  de  Pechm^ja,  It  would  not  per- 
haps be  very  difficult  to  produce  the  prcwf  of  this. 

'**In  his  fatter  days,  viewing  the  calamities  which  the  revolutionary  fpirit 
had  brought  on  his  unhappy  country,  the  Abbe  Raynai  feems  to  have  re- 
pented his  having  dilfeminated  thofe  dangerous  opinions  in  his  book,  or  per- 
mitted them  to  be  diiTeminated.  We  ourfelves  have  heard  him  fay,  that 
we  (hould  by  no  means  receive  literally  the  conceptions  of  philofophy ; 
that  there  were  fome  which  might  lefs  or  more  feduce  the  imagination,  and 
which,  neverthelefs,  it  was  impolhble  to  realize.  But,  in  that  very  book, 
where  he.  has  given  the  rein  to  ev^ry  fpeciesof  licentioufnefs,  the  (bllowing 


•  The  nws  is  always  made  ufe  of  by  the  author,  which  makes  us  thint 
that  the  articles  appeared  fir(i  in  fome  journal.  All  we  know  from  the  pre- 
fab is,  that  this  is  a  new  edition,  the  author  fays  much  improved. 
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retiiarkable  pafTage  is  to  be  found,  which  ought  to  have  been  ailroBg  an(t« 
dote  againfi  the  anarchical  principles  which  were  made  tocircoiate  with  To 
much  imprudence  in  the  popular  alTemblies,  and  which  have  been  the  fotirce 
of  fo  many  ravages.  '  The  phantom  of  equality  is,  of  all  others,  the  motJ 
dangerous  in  political  fociety.  The  preaching  of  this  fyflem  to  the  people, 
is  not  to  recall  their  rights  lo  their  remembrance,  no,  it  is  ^  to  invite  lliem 
to  pillage  and  murder ;  it  is  to  unchskin  domeilic  animals,  and  to  change  liie» 
into  ferocious  wild  beads."    Vol.  II.  p.  2^7 — 301. 

The  fantom  of  equality,  thus  well  delineated  by  Rayna),  of  late 
fpurned  at  by  cinfular  Frenchmen,  and  which  never  could  deceive 
any  thinking  mind,  did'  not,  however,  become  wholly  unpopular  in 
France  till  fiuonaparte  announced  his  regal  and  imperial  will ;  and 
we  have  perceived  that  this  degradation  of  the  fantom  has  always 
,  kept  pace  with  tbc  expanfion  of  the  Corfican's  pretenfions.  The 
Toar  of  anarchy,  it  is  true,  has  died  away,  not  indeed  filenced,  as  was 
to  have  been  wilhed,  by  legal  power,  but  ftiflcd  under  the  iron  hand 
of  defpotifm,  and  is  replaced  by  unmanly,  crou.hing,  ahd  degrading 
filence,  or  by  adulation  ftitl  more  defpicable,  andL  more  to  be  de- 
plored. 

We  will  indulge  in  one  more  remark  on  this  cxtraft  from  our 
author.  It  is  that  the  objeflion  he  makes  to  the  inconfiftencies 
of  Raynal  may  be  brought  againft  himfclf.  He  perpetually  blows  hot 
and  cold.  At  one  time  he  rifes  with  high  (we  wifli  we  could  fay  with 
ione/i)  indignation  againft  immoral  writers;  at  ancther  time,  they  ar& 
philoiophers  who  went  a  little  aftray,  but  did  not  widi  their  writings 
to  be  publi(hed ;  or  amiable  itlen,  who  wrote  voluptuous  works  for 
theif  own  amufement.  We  would  a(k  him,  does  he  think  that  thefe 
men  had  no  wi(h  to  have  their  works  read  ?  Was  it  their  dclirc  to 
concentrate  all  voluptuous  ideas  in  themfelves  ?  He  will  hardly  fay 
this.  What  good  reafon  then  can  he  give  for  their  publication  ? 
We  fee  not  what  he  can  fay  better  thar>  that  a  licentious  man  may, 
like  the  Chevalier  Parny,  not  orily  write,  but  print  avec  privilege^  or 
'vt'ithout  it,  whatever  his  contaminated  mind  conceives:  and  this  in- 
deed is  the  only  conclufion  we  can  draw  from  his  ^r^  and  con  publica- 
tion. But,  whatever  may  be  the  demerits  of  Mr.  P.  his  criiicifm  of 
Raynal  is  perfectly  juft. .  The  voluminous  work  of  the  Abbe  ob- 
tained for  a  time  a  reputation  which  it  did  nor  deferve^  and  which,  in 
this  country,  if  our  recoiled  ion  do  not  deceive  us,  it  owed  in  s  great 
meafure  to  the  commendation  befto.wed  on  it  by  that  elegant  hiftorian, 
the  late  royal  hiftoriographer  for  Scotland. 

Such  is  the  chara£ler  to  which  we  think  thefe  Volurttcfe  are  intitled. 
It  is  not  furprifmg  that  the  fentimcnts  of  the  author  conc'f'rning  them 
ihould  be  very  different  from  ours.  Yet^  whatever  were  his  ihoughtSy 
ibat  he  (hould  wrjte  of  thefe  memoirs  as  he  Aott  wilt  convey  to  our 
readers  a  ftriking  example  of  the  hardihood  of  French  conceit,  wbteh 
cannot  only  think  highly  of  itfclf,  but  bgldlyi  and  in  the  ftronccft  terms, 
tell  us  what  it  thinks.  It  may,  therefore,  be  worth  while  to  placo 
before  our  readers  ^ art  of  whfit  the  author  fays  on  thi^  fphjed  in  hi^ 

preface. 
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preface.  The  cxtraft  will  Itkewife  ferve  another  gOo4  purpofe :  it 
will  fhew  that  Paliffot  has  Xvtt^  a  life  of  literary  warfare,  a  wai^fare 
which  in  Prance  is  carried  oh  with  a  rage  and  obftinacy  of  which  in 
this  country  we  have  no  conception.  Such  indeed  is  ,the  violence  of 
the  war,  that  the  arm  of  defpotic  power  is  called  in  by  each  party, 
its  ofxtti  as  either  can  obtain  tbsit  dangerous  and  abfurd  interference. 
When  an  a£live  partizan  in  ftrch  difputes  cdmes  to  fpeak  of  contem- 
|)orary  writers,  we  can  p!aee  little  confidence  in  his  pretenfions  to 
impartiality:  **•  ferval^it  uiorem  tefta  diu :'*  and,  in  fa£l,  our  author's 
fvmpathies  and  antipathies  are  fufiiciently  apparent  in  the  work, 
tnough  he  boafts  of  **  auftere  candour." ' 

"  I  confefs  (hat,  in  giving  to  thefe  memoirs  the  austere  candour  which  is 
indifpendble  in  a  work  vjhich  must  become  classical,  and  which  has  been  often 
cited  as  authority,  1  often  doubted  whether  it  were  expedient  that  this 
edition  ihoald  appear  during  my  life.  It  is  known  to  many  of  my  friends 
tiiat,  at  firft,  determined  onjts  not  appearing  till  after  my  dee^afe,  I  had 
eompofed  the  preface  with  that  view.  Having  reached  that  time  of  life  to 
which  quiet  ought  to  be  of  stll  things  the  m^ft  defireable,  I  wiQied  my  lattef 
days  to  remain  undiHurbed  by  the  ilorms  of  irritafed  felflove-^but  I  f^ave 
been  determined  by  other  confiderations.  The  time,  it  is  true,  is  paA  whdn 
the  fire  of  yoath,  and  the  zeal  of  found  principles,  led  me  to  defy  thofet 
fiorms,  but  1  have  acquired  that  philofbphical  compofurc  which  teaches  lat 
to  deVpife  injuries,  and  I  am  firmly  determined  from  henceforward  to  com^* 
Gbt  them  only  by  the  iilence  of  contempt.  I  abandon  myfelf  to  my  fate, 
like  the  old  lion  of  the  fable,  let  ray  enemies  approach,  tbey  fhall  not  dif- 
iurb  my  repofe."     Pref.  Pp.  3, 4. 

This  o\d  lion,  ftnce  lion  he  muil  be,  we  fufpeA  does  not  pofTefs  all 
thejphilofophical  indifference  he  pretends  to. 

The  author's  account  of  writers  previous  to,  and  during  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.  though  far  from^  fatisfadory  in  many  points,, may,  in 
general,  be  depended  on,  as  far  as  it- goes.  His  reprobation  of  the 
prefent  (tile  of  writing  in  France,  and  the  neologifm  of  the  living 
authors,  is  likewife  commendable. 


Origines  GauhifiSy  celles  des  plus  anciens  Piupki  de  V Europe.  Puijlh 
dans  leur  vraiejouree^  ou  reeherehts  far  la  langue^  VOri^ine  it  le$ 
Antiquitis  des  Ceho  Bretons  de  PArmorique^  pourfervir  le  VHiftoire 
mneienne  et  moderne  de  ce  Peuple,  et  a  cille  des  Frantais,  Par  Ic 
Tour-D'Auvergne-Corret,  premier  Grenadier  de  la  Repubtique 
Francatfe.  A  Hambourg,  chez  P.  F.  Fauche,  Imprimeur-Li-* 
braire,  ec  a  Paris,  chez  tous  les  Libraires.     8vo. 

Origin  of  the  Gauls  and  of  the  mofl  ancient  Nations ^  Vc, 

THE  early  part  of  the  hiftory  of  nations,  from  want  of  records 
which  may  be  relied  upon  with  any  degree  of  ccnainty,  is  ge- 
nerally involved  in  irtipenetraWe  obfcurify.  But  where  authentic  do- 
cuments fail,  every  nation  is  poiTcifed  of  fomt  fabulous  and  often 

extravagant 
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extravagant  ftorles  concerning  its  origin.  Upon  thefe  imagination  it 
left  to  not,  and  "ftrange  works  produced  oft."  Every  perfon  applies 
them  as  his  information  and  peculiar  turn  of  mind  may  d*re£l»  jind 
confcqiientty  with  every  new  hiftorian  a  new  theory  arifes^  and  the 
fubje£t  is  involved  in  deeper  obfcurity  than  before.  Such  has  been 
the  cafe  with  the  geherality  of  nations,  but  more  particularly  with 
the  Celtas.  Thofe  who  have  thought  proper  to. enquire  into  the 
origin  of  this  people,  have,  for  the  moft  parr,  been  aSuaied  by  a  fpirit 
of  paniality.  and  a  love  of  theory,  and  by  their  acrimonious  ponteflo 
among  themfelves  have  thrown  accumulated  rubbifli  upon  the  fpo| 
which  they  wifhed  to  clear,  land  prejudiced  the  world  againft  that 
caufe  which  they  wifhed  to  maintain.  Thefe  difputes,  however,  have 
been  fo  far  advantageous  that  they  excited  a  fpirit  of  enquiry,  both  in 
this  country  and  on  the  continent,  into  the  origin  of  the  race  by 
which  the  weft  of  Europe  appears  to  have  been  firft  peopled.  Thefe 
enquiries  are  now  profecuted,  if  not  without  prejudice,  at  leaft,  with- 
out rancour  ;  and  the  attention  which  has  begun  to  be  paid  to  the 
Celtic  language  in  Great  Britain,  and  on  the  continent,  promifes  to 
point  out,  if  not  a  clear  and  certain,  at  leaft,  a  fair  and  probable  mode 
of  bringing  the  difpute  to  an  end.  The  attention  that  has  been  pai4 
to  an  extended  knowledge  of  languages,  has  pointed  out  the  advan* 
tages  that  may  be  derived  from  etymology,  when  combined  with 
other  probable  circumftances,  in  tracing  the  antiquities  of  nations, 
and  in  clearing  the  myfteries  of  fable.  Of  thefe  sCclvantages  the  au- 
thor of  the  prefent  work  has  availed  himfelf.  In  the  idioms  of  th^ 
Bretons  and  the  Gauls  of  Great  Britain,  he  has  traced  the  ancient 
Celtic,  in  the  condition  in  which  that  laiiguage  was  fpoken  before 
the'invafion  of  the  Romans  and  Franks.  The  plan  of  the  work, 
therefore,  is  ta  demwfirau  the  phyfical  and.  moral  connexion  of  the 
Bretons  of  Armorica  with  the  ancient  Gauls,  to  eftablifti  the  identity 
Wthe  language  of  the  two  nations  from  the  fimilarity  that  ftill  exifts 
between  the  language  of  Brecon,  and  thofe  which  are  ufed  in  the 
diflFercnt  countries  of  Europe  and  of  Afia  into  which  the  Gauls  car* 
ricd  their  viaorious  arms,  and  where  they  formed  eftablifliments ; 
to  extrafl  from  the  records  of  ancient  hiftory  all  the  paflages  cited  as 
Gallic,  and  to  explain  them  by  the  language  of  the  Bretons  ;  to  loc^k 
for  the  folution  of  many  interefting  qucftions  in  hiftory  and  Pagan 
mythology  in  the  etymology  of  the  Gallic  tongue ;  to  revive  the 
Celtic  language,  and  to  re-eftabli(h  in  their  deferved  ranks  among 
the  nations  the  Gauls,  that  celebrated  people,  of  wJipm  the  genuine 
rj;maips  are  ftill  to  be  found  among  the  Bretons  of  Armorita,  and  m 
the  Gallo*  Franks  (the  French)  their  original  defcendants.^    ' 

. — I-—— — , — . ^ , s. 

*  Our  author  fl.ews  a  little  national  vanify  Iierc.  The  genaine  det 
cendarits  of  the  Celts  are  to  be  found  in  the  Bretons  of  France,  and  in  the 
WeiOi,  the  highlanders  of  Scotland,  and  the  Iri(h.  The  Germans,  the 
-Spaniards,  and  many  of  the  Italian  flates  might  claim  as  ^ofe  an  alliance 
If  ith  them  as  the  f  rench^ 
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In  purfuance  of  this  plan,  the  author  commences  his  work  with 
fome  general  remarks  on  the  origin  of  the  Gauls,  the  Druids  their 
priefts,  and  the  Bards  their  poets.  Thefe  remarks  are  fcarcely  worth 
mentioning,  as  they  are  very  fuperticial,  and,  lead  to  nothing  conciu* 
five.  Some  intereiUng  paflages  of  ancient  hiftory  arc,  however,  ex- 
plained and  applied,  and  fcveral  ancient  Celtic  monuments  and  in« 
fcriprions  found  in  Armorica  defcribed.  He  then  proceeds  to  con(i« 
der  the  cuftoms,  manners,  drefs,  and  inftituti<  ns  of  the  ancient  Gauls 
and  Celto- Scythians  as  recorded  by  anticnt  biilorians,  and.to  inftitute 
a  compariron  between  thefe  nations  in  ihofc  refpe£ls,  and  the  Bre-^ 
tons  Of  Armorica.  The  Bretons,  the  author  obferves,  have  preserved 
the  cuftom  of  their  anceftors  in  wearing  their  hair  long  and  wavii^r 
OQ  their  (h^ouiders.  That  this  was  an  ufage  among  the  Gauls  wo 
learn  from  Caefar,  who  calls  the  country  Gallia  Commata,-  He  then 
exstmines  the  drefs  of  the  Br:  tons,  aiid  produces  various  paflages  from 
ancient  writers  to  prove  that  it  correfponds  with  the  drefs  of  the  an- 
cient Gauls*  The  ancient  Gauls,  as  well  as  the  niodern  Bretons, 
have  been  always  I'emarkable  for  a.ftrong  conftitution  of  body,  par- 
ticularly  for  the  fize  and  thicknefs  of  their  f'culls,  which,  perhaps,  wasi 
9  wife  provifion  of  nature,  who  furniOied  this  defence  agatnft  the 
hard  blows  which  thefe  i^ulls  were  defined  to  receive  in  battle. 

The  (imilarity  is.  further  purfued  in  treating  of  the  manners  and 
^uftoms  of  the  ancient  Gauls  and  modern  Brcionfj.  •  The  cuftom  of 
painting  the  body  with  emblematical  figures  is  ftill  panially  retained 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Armorica.  They  are  ftilU  like  the  ancient 
Gauls,  credulous,  fuperftitious,  inconft^nt,  hpfpitabltr,  and  extremely 
proud  of  their  prowefs  in  the  field.  The  author  next  de chiccs  front 
ancient  hiftory  proofs  of  the  relation  that  cxifts  between  the  ancient 
Qaulifh  and  modern  Celtic  language.  Here  he  has  certainly  proved 
bis  pofition;  but  it  is  one  that  fcarcely  required  to  be  treated  at  fo 
^reat  a  length.  That  the  ancient  Celtic  Janguage  has  been  pres- 
erved by  thfe  highlanders  of  Scotland,  the  Wclm,  the  Irifh,  the 
Bretons,  and  others,  with  more  or  lefs  variation,  is  fcarcely  now  dif- 
puted  by  any  one.  Moft  of  the  inftances  which  he  produces  are  In- 
deed too  obvious  to  admit  of  a  doubt.  But  it  is  obfervable,  that  the 
author  himfelf  was  but  little  acquainted  with  the  language  concern- 
ing which  he  writes,  if  one  may  judge  from  fome  palpable  miflakes 
which  he  has  committed. 

Thus,  Aufonius  celebrating  a  fountain  in  the  environs  of  Bour- 
deaux,  held  facred  by  the  Celts  on  account  of  its  falubrious  proper* 
ties,  obferves,  that  it  was  called  by  them  Divona  ;  Divona^  Celta- 
rufn  lingua^  fons  addite  Divis.  Here  the  author  has  made  an  awkward 
attempt  to  find  the  meaning  of  the  word  Divonay  by  fuppofing  it  a 
cotppound  of  two  Celtic  terms,  fignifying  two  fountains  \  and  gravely 
conjedures  that  the  fountain  in  queftion  was  formed  by  the  union  of 
two  fprings.  But  what  in  this  cafe  becomes  of  ititfon^  addite  Divis 
ijf  Aufonius,  which  plainly  refers  to  Divona^  the  name  of  the  foun* 
%^\n  ?    Nothing,  in  faft,  cai;i  he  more  obviou*  than  that  the  word 

Divon§ 
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Dhona  is  compoondid  of  the  two  Celtic  terms  2>/,  God,  and  Mfi,  a 
fountain,  which  makes*  the  word  fignify  the  fountain  of  God,  or  the 
facred  fountain,  and  this  exadly  correfponds  with  the  Jons  mdditi 
Divii  of  Aufonius.  In  this  chapter,  the  author  a) To  traces  the  con* 
neAion  between  the  languages  of  feveral  if  the  Afiatic  nations  and 
that  of  the  Celts,  and  concludes  froni  thence  that  t)ie  Gauls  had  car- 
ried their  vi£)ortou$  arms  into  thefe  quarters.  One  inffance  is  the 
following.  The  Cimmerian  Scythians  eftablifhedupon  the  borders  df 
the  Palus  Maotis  (the  dead  fea),  caHed  that  lake  Mor  Marufa.^  By 
ihe.Bretons,  and  all  the  unmixed  defcendants  of  the  Celts,  it  is  called 
Mor  Marti,  in  Englifh,  the  Dead  S?a.  The  author  here,  as 'in  other 
places,  feems  to  have  taken  a  narrow  view  of  the  fubjed.  The 
misfortune  is,  that  every  etymologift,  after  tracing  words  through 
various  languages,  in  a  manner  that  has  juflly  rendered  this  mode  of 
feafoning  liable  to  fnfpicion,  immediately  draws  his  own  conclufions, 
without  ever  reflefiing  that  inferences  equally,  if  not  more  legiti- 
mate, of  a  different  nature  may  be  drawn  from  the  fam^  premifes. 
Etymology  is  an  excellent  auxiliary,  but  a  very  unfaf^  leader.  It  is» 
however,  certain,  as  the  author  obferves,  that  the  Celtic  language 
may  be  traced  along  the  banks  of  the  Tanais,  the  Tigris,  the  Eu« 
phrates,  the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  and,  he  might  have  added,  the  Indus 
ind  the  Ganges  ;  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  the  Gaols  or 
Celts,  properly  fo  called,  overran  the  world  with  their  vidorioti^ 
trms.  Perhaps  the  only  way  in  which  this  fimilarity  of  language 
can  be  rationally  accounted  for,  is  by  fuppofmg  that  all  nations  have 
preferved  fome  remnants  of  the  language  fpoken  at  the  time  of  the 
drviffon  of  the  earth  among  the  Nohahida.  Every  ftep  that  has  been 
made  towards  a  generdl  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  the  earth  has 
leen  attended  for  the  mod  part  with  a  theory,  and  theory  has  been 
added  to  theory,  each  exceeding  the  preceding  one  in  extravagance 
and  improbability.  The  refult  however  of  a  complete  inveftigatton 
of  languages  jviil  probably  be,  that  the  fuppofition  we  have  men- 
tioned will  be  generally  received.  It  contains  nothing  extravagant, 
k  explains  circumilances  otherwife  unaccountable ;  it  derives  proba- 
bility from  many  parts  of  the  mythology  of  the  ancient  heathens, 
and  the  fables  of  the  ancient  poets.  Upon  any  of  thefe  feparately, 
little  dcpendance  can  be  placed,  but  when  coupled  with  fimilarity  of 
language,  and  a  variety  of  circumflances  reflefiing  light  upon  one 
another^  they  form  a  ftrong  body  of  probable  evidence.  This  pro- 
bability is  further  Arengthened  by  many  pafTages  in  the  hiftory  of 
Mofes.  As  for  thofe  who  rejcS  all  the  evidence  of  facred  and  pro- 
fene  hiftory  upon  the  fubjed  of  the  origin  of  the  hunian  race  and  of 
language,  it  irould  ^  a  vain  attempt  to  reafon  with  them.  Their 
09rn  intentive  brains  have  difcovered  that  mankind  have  fpning  from 


*  M^  Marusa,  vox  tete  Ctmbrica,  nam  Se  it n  a  quibus  Cimbrxca  lingua 
fail  verngoala,  baao  vocem  habaefaiiC.    PliHf  et  Macrob. 

iihes 
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fffhes  and  monkeys,  Und  who  ihall  fet  hidory  or  probabilfty  againft 
the  Fruits  of  their  fagacious  heads  P  P^ace  be  with  them  I  Who  enric* 
a  madman  when  he  fancies  himfelf  an  ettiperor  i 

The  author  concludes  this  chapter  with  an  account  of  (he  expe* 
ditions  of  the  Gauls,  which  are  recorded  in  ancient  hiftorj,  ei^torh 
their  valour  in  the  bombaftic  Ayl&  of  his  country,  and  obferves  that 
their  glory  has  only  been  equalled  by  that  of  the  French,  their  def- 
cendanis.* 

-The  author  next  proceeds  to  point  out  a  vat'iety  of  nations  in 
Europe  and  Aiia  whofe  lafiguages  rtfemble  that  of  the  Celts.  Front 
feveral  paflTages  in  the  Greek  hiftorians  he  concludes,,  that  thorfe  words 
in  the  Greek  which  are  the  fame  with  the  Celtic,  were  derived  frotti 
the  Celto-Scythians.  He  then  traces  the  connexion  of  tb«  ('eltiQ 
with  the  Hebrew,  and  gives  a  vaft  number  of  examples.  The  Hi^l- 
doo  ahd  Perfian  languages  are  omitfed,  but  thefe,  of  courfe,  follow  thi 
Hebrew,  at  lend  as  Far  as  to  s^nfwer  the  author's  obje^.  Upon  the 
languages  of  Europe,  efpecially  upon  thofe  of  the  Scotch  hfgnlam4en 
and  the  Wclfh,  he  dwells  with  ttiore  minutcncfs  than  is  neceffafy, 
and  perfifts  in  proving  what  every  onewTio  has  alluded  to  the  fubje£l 
is  already  acquainted  with.  The  next  obje£t  of  the  author  is  to 
cfxamine  (he  names  of  the  deities  worfhipped  by  the  heathens,  and 
the  qualities  belonging  to  them.  Thefe  he  labours  to  prove  are  ori-* 
ginal  Celtic  words,  but  in  a  very  unfatisfadtory  manner  for  the  moft 
part.  The  only  guide  he  follows  is  etymology,  which  is  fo  ajpt  to 
lead  aftray,  and  even  his  derivations  are  often  forced  aijd  far  fetched. 
He  then  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  Greeks  had  derived  many  df 
their  names  for  the  planets,  their cuftoms  and  games,  from  the  Celts; 
but  as  he  oniy  relies  upon  the  fame  guide,  his  conclufions  mud  be 
adopted  with  caution.  The  remaining  part  of  the  book,  which  forms 
a  confiderable'portion  of  it,  is  employed  in  ^racing  the  Celtic  terms 
and  names  in  various  languages,  for  the  elements,  the  different  nations 
of  Europe  and  Afia,  their  capes,  promontories,  mountains,  cities,  and 
fo  forth.  In  this  part  of  his  work  the  author  is  more  fuccefsftil 
than  ufual,  and  fome  of  his  obferva(ions  are  extremely  (triking.  But 
he  is  ftill  veiy  apt  to  give  the  feins  too  much  to  his  imagination,  and 
this  often  derfroys  the  weight  of  his  more  forcible  remarks.  At  the 
end  of  the  work  he  has  given  a  table  of  the  order  of  defcent  in  the 
different  languages  of  Europe,  which  is  as  follows.  From  the  Cclto- 
Scythic,  or  Celtic,  which  he  confiders  as  the  parent  language,  comes 
J  ft  the  CimbnVor  Runic,  from  which  latter  are  formed  the  Danifh, 
Gothic,  or  old  Danifh,  the  Scandinavian,  Gothiq,  or  old  Sweuifh,  the 
Norwegian,  and  the  Icelandic;  from  the  fame  parent  language  (the 
Celtic)  comes,  2dly,  the  Teutonic,  or  old  German,  from  which  aror 

-       ■■  ■  ■  '  ■    '      i-  -    ■    f  1 1       ■ 

•  Another  inftance  of  national  vanity.     Whatever  might  be  the  glory  at 
jfce  Gauls  in  thefe  expedttion.%  h  can  refleft  lUile  on  tjie  pfeffcnt  inhabitant*   ' 
of  France,^  the  Br^tiDDS  excepted. 

formed 
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formed  the  Maefo-Gothicy  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  Belgic  or  ZXutch* 
the  modern  dialed  of  Switzerland,  the  vulgar  Saxon  and  the  Frize^' 
landifli.  The  Celtic  has  alfo,  jdly,  produced  the  languages  of  Bo* 
hernia,  Poland,  and  of  the  greater  part  of  xhe  Ruflian  empire,  as  well 
as  the  old  Greek  and  Latin,  with  all  the  modern  tongues  that  arc 
formed  from  this  lalt  fource.  The  author  concludes  the  whole  with 
a  glofiary  of  words  from  the  Celto- Breton,  each  of  which  words  he 
traces  through  ii  variety  of  languages. 

This  book  is  certainly  net  altogether  defiitute  of  interefling  in* 
formation,  and  ingenious  remarks.  When  we  confider  the  fituation 
in  which  the  author  profecuted  his  ehquiry;  when  we  refled  that  the 
work  was  compofed,  or,  at  lead,  the  materials  prepared  amidft  the 
din  of  battle,  and  during  the  progrefs  of  a  predatory  and  licentiout 
army,  it  is  impoflible  not  to  allow  the  anthor  fome  praife  for  dilU 
gence  and  a  love  of  learning.  But  thefe  are  the  utmoCt  boundaries  to 
which  we  can  advance.  Throughout  the  whole  of  his  book  he  has 
reafoned  only  from  etymology,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  un- 
certain. Indeed  the  fphcre  in  which  he  moved,  and  the  few  opportu- 
nities which  he  podefTed  of  acquiring  comprehenfive  views  of  his 
fubjed,  rendered  it  impoflible  for  htm  to  produce  any  thing  great  and 
fatisfai^ory.  But  his  work  contains  fome  valuable  information,  and 
may  be  confulted  with  advantage  by  thofe  who  may  wilh  to  treat  the 
fame  fubje£t  in  a  more  full  and  facisfaflory  manner. 

Jnnales  de  VImprimerte  da  Aldel ;  ou  Hijioire  at  trots  Manuce^  et  dt 
Uurs  Editions.  Par  Ant.  Aug.  Renouard.  2  Tomes.  8vo.  Pf.  846. 
Paris.     1803. 

THOSE  who  reftored  the  knowledge  of  the  claflSc  authors  of 
Greek  and  Roman  literature,  in  Europe,  and  exeited  a  chaftened 
talle  for  their  excellencies,  about  three  hundred  years  fince,  are,  for 
many  reafons,  jiiftiy  numbered  among  the  trueft  and  mofi  e(limable 
bcncfrSors  of  mankind. 

Perhaps  none  of  thefe  are  more  deferving  of  our  grateful  venera- 
tion than  the  three  Manucci  of  Venice,  Aldo  the  elder,  Pauli\{\% 
fon,  and  Aldo  hisgrandfon.  They  were  printers  in  an  age  when  al- 
moft  every  printer  was,  neceiTarily,  a. man  of  extenfive  and  accurate 
learning.  They  were  commentators  and  criiic?,  at  jhat  period  when 
the  labours  of  illuftrative  and  emendatory  crjticifm,  were  in  the  lan- 
guages and  literature  which  they  chiefly  ftuiiicd,  the  moft  eflentially 
ufeful,  and  the  moft  difficult.  They  were  famous,  even  while  living, 
as  among  the  mo[\  eloquent  writers  of  their  time.  Aldo,  the  clder» 
was  the  publilhcr  of  ilie  firft  printed  editions  of*  many  of  our  beft 
Greek  authors.  Faulo,  his  fon,  was  the  beft  modern  imitator  of 
Cicero's  ftyle,  and  the  beft  commentator  on  his  writings.  Aldo,  the 
graijdfon,  was  the  moft  popular  profeftor  of  I^atin  eloquefice  that  had 
evei-  been  known  in  Italy. 
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M.  Rinouardy  therefore,  deferves  the  thanks  of  all'who  take  an- 
iDtereft  in  the  advancement  pf  learningy  and  of  the  arts  with  ^hicli  it 
is  the  mod  intimately  conneSed,  for  the  indudry  which  he  has  em- 
ployed, in  thefe  Annals,  to  illuftrate  the  lives  of  the  Aldi,  and  the 
biftory  of  their  prefs.  De  Thou,  and  others  of  their  eminent  con- 
tempoiaxies,  were  the  firft  to  pronounce  due  eulogies  on  their  extra- 
ordinary  merits.  In  Germany,  [7«^r  publiflicd,  in  1729,  a  learned 
work  on  the  hitlory  of  thefe  three  printers.  It  was  reprinted  by 
Gerttj  at  Wittemberg,  in  1753,  with  notes  correSwig  miftakcs,  and 
fijpptying  omiflSons.  Aldo,  the  elder,' is,  more  expre^ly,  the  fubjeA 
of  Unger's  work.  Manni  publiflied  at  Venice,  a  work  more  regu- 
larly hiftorical,  on  the  life  and  publications  of  the  elder  Aldo.  In 
1754  and  1758,  Father  Lazzeri  printed  at  Rome  a  very  minute  and 
elaborate  coUedion  of  all  the  remains  and  memorials  which  hecouldfind 
in  print  or  manufcript,  to  illuftrate  the  hiftory  of  Paulo  Manucci, 
Nothing  efcaped  this  learned  Jefuit's  refearch  that  had  the  fmalleft 
relation  to  the  hiftory  of  his  hero.  But,  his  book  is  more  Vemarkable 
lor  labour  and  fidelity,  than  for  jndgment  or  tafte.  In  the  year  1736^ 
Apoftolo  prefixed  to  a  tranflation  of  Cicero's  '*  Epiftles  to  bis 
Friends,"  printed  at  Venice,  an  account  of  the  Manucci,  which  is 
at  once  the  rooft  elegant  and  the  moft  fatisfaflory  work  that  has  been 
publiOied  in  Italy  refpeding  this  illuftrtous  family.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, accompanied  wiih  any  catalogue  of  the  different  works  printed 
at  the  Aldine  prefs.  Cardinal  de  orienne,  with  the  aflifbnce  of  his 
librarian,  M.  Laire,  printed  at  Pifa;  in  the  year  1790,  a  catalogue  of 
the  books  printed  by  the  Aldi:  and  that  catalogue  was  reprinted, 
with  emendattons'and  additions,  at  Sienna,  in  1791.  M.  Renouard 
having  acquired,  by  purchafe,  in  1794,  all  the  publications  from  the 
Aldine  prefs,  which  were  in  the  library  of  Cardinal  de  Brienne,  to- 
gether with  what  materials  the  Cardinal  poflcfled  in  manufcript,  for 
the  improvement  of  his  catalogue ;  and  purchafing,  afterwards,  at  a 
fale,  a  large  colledion  of  notices  relative  to  the  Aldi,  which  had  been 
put  in  writing,  by  the  learned  Abbot  Mercies  de  St.  Leger,  was  en* 
couraged  by  tnefe  acauifitions  to  enter  upon  a  tafk  which  he  had  long 
fondlv  meditated,  and  thus  produced  the  prefent  work. 

Ot  the  two  volumes  which  it  fiHs,  one  contains  an  accurately  de- 
Ccriptive  catalogue  of  all  the  books  printed  by  the  Aldi ;  the  other  is 
appropriated  chiefly  to  the  difplay  of  the  events  oJF  their  lives. 

An  elaborate,  yet  ingenuous,  preface  is  the  firft  article  in  the  fecond 
volume«  It  relates  the  author's  motives  to  this  undertaking,  indicates 
the  fources  from  which  his  materials  have  been  drawn,  and  flates 
what  he  had  to  furmount,  in  bringing  his  work  to  that  degree  of  per- 
fedion  in  which  he  has  prefented  it  to  us. 

The  author  then  enters  upon  the  biographical  part  of  his  work, 
from  the  xra  of  the  birth  x>f  Aldo,  the  elder.  He  was  born  in  the 
vear  1447. '  BafBano,  a  fmali  town  in  the  duchy  of  Sermcnetta,  was 
nis  birth  place.  He  received  his  education,  fucceflively,  at  Baffiano, 
Rpaieii  aad  Ferrara.    He  became  a  favourite  friend  of  the  famous 
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Prince  Giovanni  Pico^  of  Mirtn^oU,  ^xki  i\x%^  t6  hit  ne^^^,  Al- 
berto Pipo^  prince  of  Carpi.  With  the  affiftance  of  cbefe  two  myblr-p 
zpen,  he  was  enabled,  in  14889  to  form  an  etlabli0i<iFhent  fcM-  printing 
in  the  city  of  Venice,  He  dtfigned  his  own  types,  parrW  after  %\%e 
mod^l  of  thofe  which  had  btren  ufed  as  early  as  14721  by  V  indelin  of 
Spira,  partly  in  imitation  of  the  hand-writiog  of  the  iliuftrious  Pe* 
ti'arch.  Th^y  were  entrraveii  and  c%%  lender  his  ^ire&ion,  by  Fran* 
cifco  of  Bologna.  Aldo  procured  manufcripts  10  employ  his  pre(e 
from  al)  parts  of  {lurope ;  cultivated  the  fri^ndfbip  of  the  mod  learned 
men  of  the  age  \  foripoed  a  fort  of  academy  in  his  *own  houfe  \  and 
purfued  the  eyercife  of  his  trt  with  9&eal  much  mere  for  the  reftara- 
tipn  and  advancement  of  learning  than  to  acquire  a  fortune  hj  it. 
In  the  year  I5oo>  l^e  coolc  to  wife  the  daughter  of  Andrea  d'Afola,  a 
printer,  who  had  followe4  %W\x  common  profeffion  with  a  moxe  fordid 
fplrit,  but  with  greater  pef:unifM'y  fuccefs  than  Aldo.  He  met,  after- 
wards, with  various  lofles  and  difappointments,  which,  however^  he 
funpountedi  and  by  degrees  retrieved.  He  and  d'AfoIa  carried  ob 
their  bufinefs,  for  fome  year^  in  partnerfhlp,  towards  the  end  of 
Aldo's  life«  At  nearly  feventy  years  of  age,  this  learned,  laborious^ 
ingenious,  and  noble-minded  man,  died  ;  leaving,  by  his  wife,  «rho 
was  fnuch  younger  than  himfelf,  three  fons  and  one  dajighter.  Hia 
death  was  in  the  year  1515. 

The  children  of  Aldo  were  educated,  for  fome  tiaae,  with  theic 
mother,  in  the  country  }  and  the  budnefs  of  the  printing-houfe  waa, 
in  th^  meanwhile,  continued  by  their  grandfather,  and  his  two  fbns, 
their  uncles,  Paulo  Manv cci,  the  fecond  fon  of  Aido,  beginning,, 
very  early,  to  give  proofs  of  a  genius  like  his  father's,  and  to  evince  a 
prcdile^ion  for  the  fame  profeffion,  was»  upon  thtj,  removed  from 
the  country  to  Venice,  and  inftru£tcd,  with  peculiar  care,  under  tbe 
diredion  of  bis  father's  learned  friends.  He  i^udied  with  indefatiga- 
ble zeal  and  perfeverance,  |n  the  year  15339  he  afliimed  the  manage-, 
ment  of  the  printing- houfe,  for  the  benefit  of  himfelf  and  the  other 
heirs  of  his  father  and  grandfather.  The  Latin  dailies,  and  above 
all  thefe,  Cicero,  were  the  favourite  fubje^  of  his  iludies :  and  he 
employed  his  prefs  chiefly>  for  lomc  time,  in  giving  new  editiona  of 
the  moil  eminent  among  them*  He  afpircd  to  write  a  Latin  ftylc  of 
exquifite  purity  and  elegance ;  and,  taking  Cicero  for  his  model, 
(hunned  the  ufe  of  almoft  every  form  of  expreilion  of  which  tbero 
were  not  examplet  in,  chat  great  orator's  writings  ;  and,  by  unwearied 
painjs,  adually  fucceeded  in  eompofing  letters  which  appear  as  if  tbcy 
had  been  written  by  Cicero  himfelf  with  t|ie  moft  carelefs  eafe.  la 
1535,  Pftulo  was  invited  to  Rome,  with  promifes  xsf  high  patronage 
and  promotion.  He  went,  was  well  received,  and  had  the  honour  to 
make  his  converfacion  acceptable  to  Marcello  Cervino,  afterwsArds 
Pope  Marcellus  the  Second ;  to  Bernardo  KtaiTei;  so  Annibale  Caro; 
and  to  various  other  perfons  of  diftin&ion  and  great  perfonal  merit, 
But,.after  foqae  months  of  diffipafion  and  attendance  among  the  great, 
withQui  any  ioamediaiip'vulity  to  his  fortune,  he  became  Gck  of  fuch 
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an  idfe  and  profitlefs  way  of  life,  and  returned,  in  great  impatitn«e^ 

to  his  ftudies  and  toils  at  Venice.     For  three  years,  he  joined  to  h\» 

pther  engagements,  that  of  fupe^-intending  the  claflical  (Indies  of  a 

party  of  twelve  young  Venetian  noblemen.     In  1558,  he  went  on  an 

CKCurfton  to  fe^rch  for  certain  unprinted  manufcripts  in  a  valuablf 

library  at  Cefena,  and  in  fome  fimilar  colle&ions  in  other  parts  of 

Italy.     He,  about  the  fame  time,  declined  invitations  to  the  profeflbr^ 

'  ihips  of  Latin  eloquence,  firft  at  Venice,  afterwards  at  Padua.     After 

a  fecond  excurfion  to  Rome,  he  married,  in  the  year  1546,  Margie* 

rita  Odoni.     He  had,  by  thi$  lady,  four  children,  of  whom  a  fon  and 

li  daughter  are  known  to  haye  furvived  him.     In  the  year  1546,  hf 

became  profeiTpr  of  eloquence  and  printer  in  an  academy  which  f  edi* 

rigo  Badoaro,  a  rich  fenator  of 'Venice,  attempted  to  eftablifli,  on  a 

noble  and  extenfive  fcale,  in  that  city.     After  the  diffblution  of  Ba«- 

doaro's  academy,  Paulo  Manucci,  at  the  invitation  of  Pope  Pius  ch^ 

Fourth,  went,  in  1 561,  to  Rome,  and,  without  reiinquilhing  his  bufi* 

liefs  in  his  native  place,  was  there  eftablifbed  as  printer  to  his  HolU 

nefs,  in  csdibus  Popnli  RomanL     He  continued  in  this  employment: 

nine  years,  and  printed  with  great  beauty  and  accuracy  a  number  of 

valuable  ecclefiaftical  worlcs*     Lofs  of  health,  and  difappointments  ia 

fortune,  inducing  him  at  the  end  of  that  time,  to  leave  Rom^;  be 

palled  nearly  the  next  two  years  of  his  life,  from  September  1570 

till  the  fun\ner  of  1572,  in  excurfions  to  Piove  del  Sacco,  Genoa, 

Reggio,  Milan,  Venice,  and  in  temporary  refidences  in  each  of  thirfir 

cities.     At  Rome  he  was  ^racioufly  received  by  Gregory  the  Thir« 

teenth,  then  Pope,  who  affigned  to  him  a  liberal  and  honourable 

vilipend,  without  any  condition  of  labour  on  Manucci's  part.    In 

1573,  his  daughter  was,  with  his  approbation,  married  to  a  young 

lawyer.     On  the  6th  of  April,  15741  he  died,  at  the  age  of  fixty-one 

years,  nine  months,  and  twenty-fix  days.     He  appears  to  have  been, 

in  all  the  relations  of  life,  a  very  worthy  man.     His  letters,  his  il- 

luflratioos  of  Cicero,  and  bis  treatifes  on  fubjefls  in  Roman  anti- 

quities,  diftinguifli  him  as  one  of  the  beft  writers,  and  one  of  tho 

moft  elegant  and  accurate  fcholars  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.   As 

%  printer  he  did  not,  indeed,  put  in  the  prefs,  for  the  firft  time,  fo 

many  manufcripts  of  the  Grecian  claifics  as  his  father,  but  he  was 

in  no  other  refped  inferior  to  him. 

His  fon,  the  younger  A}.do,  was  born  at  Venice,  in  1547  ;  edu- 
cated with  the  greateft  attention  and  folicitude  by  his  father;  early 
.praifed  by  Muretus  and  others  of  Paulo's  friefids,  as  the  ipoft  pro* 
inifiag  boy  they  had  ever  knpwn ;  introduced  to  the  public  at  the  ago 
l>f  eleven  years,  as  th^  author  of  a  (kilful  and  copious  coUe^ion  of  the 
^mparative  elegancies  of  phraCeology  in  the  Italian  and  the  Latin 
languages.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  published  an  elaborate  treatife 
(m  the  iKthQgrapby  of  the  l^atin  tongue.  From  1561  to  1563,  he  ex<» 
plored,  under  his  father's  direAton,  the  Mufea  and  libraries  in  Rome* 
A  treatife  of  bis,  <<  On  the  Marks  of  Abbreviation  in  Uie  apiong  the 
Anci^ntib"  was  printedy  togetbm:  wiA  a  feeood  edictM  of  bis  work 

upon 
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^iipon  Orfhographr,  at Ais  father's  prcfs  iii  Rome,  in  the  year  i  j6<$. 
He  gave,  alfo,  at  Rome,  in  thts  early  part  of  bis  life,  an  edition  6\  the 
twohlRo'ical  pieces  of  Sal  I  a  f^,  wiih  the  fragments  of  that  author'i 
ether  writings,  and  with  i>otes.     T9  his  fteady  diligence  and  prcma^ 
lure  ingertuity  and  learning,  his  father  was,  then,  induced  to  confide 
the  diredion  of  the  prefs  at  Venice,  while  he  himfelf  continued  at 
Some..    In  1571,  he  publiflied  an  edition  of  the  hiftoryof  VcUciut 
Paterculus,  in  which  it  is  alledged  that  he  made  a  great  and  focnewhat 
pilfering  and  difingequous  ufe  of  certain  notes  and  various  readings, 
cothmuntcated  to  him  by  the  learned  Dupuis  (Pute;tnus)'of  Parts. 
He  publKhed,  in  1572,  **  a  Treatifc  in  Praife  of  the  Cohftitution  of 
the  Venetian  Republic."     That  fame  year  he  efpoufed  Francefca 
Lucrezia,  a  lady  of  the  family  of  the  Gfunti,  the  famous  printers  of 
Florence.     In  1574^  he  became  fole  manager  of  the  Aldine  printing- 
hou(e  at  Venice.     In  1575*  he  brought  out  a  treatife  in  Italian,    *■  on 
the  Phrafeology  of  Cicero's  Epiflles,"  as,'alfo,  an  •'  Abftraft  of  his 
own  Treatife  on  Latin  Qi  thography,"  and  a  fmall  *•  Differtation  on 
letter- Writing,"  which  iie  addrefll'd  to  Muretus.     In  1576,  he  pub* 
li(bed  a  curiouj»  effay,  De  ^afitis  per  Epiftdam^  in  which  he  endca* 
▼cured  to  explain  thirty  of  the  moft  remarkable, difficulties  in  Roman 
Antiquities.     He  was,  about  this  time,  nominated  Profeflbr  of  Polite 
Literature,  and  Le£lurer  in  the  Venetian  Chancery,  to  infiruci  Aich 
young  peribns  as  wiflied  to  qualify  themfelves  for  the  funSions  of 
fecreraries  to  the  republic.     Jic  made,  in  1578,  with  very  little  pre* 
▼ipus  ftudy,  a  very  eloquent  funeral  oration  on  Bernardo  Rotcario, 
Ambaffador  from  the  Duke  of  Savoy  to  the  Venetian  republic.     He 
gave,  in  158 1,  an  edition  bf  Cenforinus.     In  1582,  he  paid  a  vifit  to 
Cardinal  Borromeo,  at  Milan.     He  pubiifhed,  in  1583,  an  editioa  of 
the  works  of  Cicero,  in  ten  volumes  folio.     In  15K4,  he  wrote  and 
publrOicd  a  fmall  ^eatife  in  Italian,  which  he  entitulcd,  "  The  Per» 
fe£}  GenilemaKy*    In  1585,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  the  ProfeiTor- 
fhip  of  Eloquence  at  Bologna,  then  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  famous 
Carolo   Sigonia.     The  laft  vi^ofk  he  publimed  at  Venice,  was  **  a 
Collection  of  Phrafcs  from  the  Works  of  Terence  j"  and  his  firft 
publication  at  Bologna,  was  a  Commentary  on  Horace's  Epode  Di 
Laudihm  Vita  Ruftica.     He  publiflied,  at  the  fame  place,  in  i^Zb^  A 
valuable  *^  Hiflory  of  the  Life  of  Ccfmo  de  Medici.^  ,  Soon  after,  be 
was  invited  by  the  Great  Duke  Ferdinand,  the  fon  of  Cofmo,  to  the 
ProftflTorfliip  of  Eloquence  in  the  Univerfity  of  Pifa,  with  emolu- 
ments fo  much  more  confiderable  than  thofe  he  engaged  at  Bologna, 
that  he  was  induced  to  embrace  the  ofFcr.    'He  went  to  Pifa  in  1587  ; 
and  there  took  the  degree  of  DoClor  in  the  Civil  and  the  Canon  Law. 
In  November  1588,  he  yielded  to  repeated  felicitations,  by  which  he 
was  Called  to  the  Chair  of  Eloquence  at  Rome,  i)vhich  had  been  kept 
Tacant  for  him  ever  (ince  the  death  of  iTis  own  and  his  father's  friend^ 
Ant.  Muretus,  in  1585.     He  removed  his  whole  library  from  Venice 
Co  Rome ;  had  apaitments  and  a  table/affigned  to  him  \n  the  Vatieao'; 
and,  (ill  the  year  1597*  continued  to  live  there  in  gogd  reputation,  and 
^  ia 
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.  in  the  iod^fjajtigable  profecution  of  his  literary  labours.  On  the  28th 
of  OSober,  1597,  he  died,  at  the  age  of  fifty  years,  eight  months,  aqd 
•t>yenty-t>yQ  d^ys.  He  was  the  laft  of  his  race;  all  his  children  hav. 
iug  died  young,  before  hi.ip. — This  is  an  abftraft  of  the  principal  fafts 

.  \4  M-  I^.enpu^r^il's  account  of  the  lives  of  the  three  Aldi. 

The  fell  of  this  volume  is  filled  with  copies  of  public  afls  executed 
in  favour  of  Aldo  the  elder,  by  the  fcnate  of  Venice,  and  by  different 
pontiffs;  with  copies  of  Aldo's  earlier  catalogues^  with  lifts  of  th« 
publicMi6As  6(  Andrea  D'Afola,  of  (he  books  printed  by  Bernard 
Torregiano  at  Paris,  and  of  the  Lyonnefe  counterfeits  of  the  Aldinc 
editions ;  and  with  fcveral  other  kindred  articles  of  fufficient  import- 
since. 

The  firft  volume  we  have  chofen  to  mention  aftpr  the  fecond ;  bc- 
fcaufi?  it  is  (imply  a  catiiloguc — full  indeed,. accurate,  and  interfperfcd 
with  many  cujtious  bibliographical  anecdotes  of  all  the  publibations 
w)^ic\i  procfrcided  PUt  of  the  A)4ine  prefs  from  the  time  of  its  firft 

.CiftaibliSiment  to  the  d^aih  of  the  younger  Aldo. 

Of  this  whole  work,  we  muA,  in  candour,  acknowledge,  that  it  is 
.evidently  executed  wi^h  diligence,  judgment,  and  tafte,   tor  which  its 

.  author  deferves  great  praife.  It  is  worthy  of  the  infpeSion  of  every 
fchpjar.  It  deferves  a  place  in  every  claflical  library.  It  is,  in  our 
opinion,  the  more  commendable  for  being  fent  out  without  any  of 
tbofe  lofty  and  extravagant  pretenfions  by  which  Frenchmen,  when 
they  execute  a  good  thing  in  literature,  too  often  contrive  to  make  us 
loathe  its  iperiu. 


Infl}unce  jeU  V Hahitvde  Jut  la  Faculte  de  penfcr^  &c. 

The  Influence  of  Habit  on  the  FacuUy  of  Thinkingy  #  JVork  which 
gained  the  Prize  on  thai  Queflion  propofed  by  the  Oafs  of  Moral 
and  Political  Science  in  the  National  Inflitute,  By  P.  Maine 
Biran.     Paris,  An.  XL    1802.   ' 

THE  author  fets  out  by  marking  a  diftinflion  between  /J«/a//(7« 
and  perception.  He  obferves  that  though  it  is  obvious  that  all 
our  impreifions,  of  whatever  kind,  are  gradually  weakened  by  con- 
tinual or  frequent  repetition,  yet  while  fonie  fecm  entirely  obliterated 
by  conftant  ufe,  others,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  are  weakened,.  liot 
only  retain  their  perfpicuity,  but  ^ven  acquire  a  greater  degree  pf 
precifion.  Tbefe  pofitions  are  illuilrated  by  a  number  of  example;s. 
The  whole  refult  of  which  may  be  iully  explained  by  one 
which  the  author  has  not  produced.  To  the  ear  that  is  confiantly 
ufcd  to  the  repetition  of  any  found,  as  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  noile 
of  a  cafcade,  &c.  the  effea  in  time  will  be  hardly  noticed  ;  but  let 
the  mind  be  dire^ed  to  any  found,  fo  as  to  try  to  analyze  its  particular 
nature,  as  in  mtifical  founds,  the  fame  caufe  which  weakens  dke  force 
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of  the  impetus  will  enable  the  ear  to  examine  and  analyze  with  greater 
accuracy, 

This  fubjcQ  is  purfucd,  through  the  greateft  part  of  the  work,  with 
much  ingenuity,  and  accompanied  by  many  happy  illuftrations.  The 
obfervation  of  the  author  on  the  advantages,  both  the  poet  and  the 
painter  derive  from  receiving  their  firfl.  imprelTions  amid  piQurefque 
and  romantic  fcenery,  are  very  happy. 

*'  If/'  he  fays,  "  fometimes  a  fort  of  inflindto/ the  beaatiful,  the  grand, 
and  the  fublime,  of  every  fpecies,  f^em  to  draw  the  man-  of  genius  out  of 
the  confined  circle  of  real  objeds  to  tranfport  him  into  an  imaginary  worlfl» 
where  the  elements  are  all  of  his  own  creation,  and  ^very  thing  \%  adorned 
tf\d  arranged  according  to  his  own  fancy,   habit  flil|   retrains  him  in  Hit 

'  excurfions  by  a  kind  of  centripetal  force.  They  are  the  clouds  of  his  na- 
tive iky  that  glow  beneath  his  pencil,  it  is  the  earth  of  his  native  Ml 
that  furntftics  the  materials  with  which  he  builds  his  enchanted  palaces. 

.  That  perlbtlion  of  nature  which  he  conceives,  which  he  (eems  to  acquire 
from  infpiration,  is  nothing  more  than  iin  pms^nented  copy,  of  what  firft 
atira^cd  his  attention,  and  gave  an  impulfiEJto  his  in&nt  fenfations/' 

We  have  given  already  an  ilhifttation  of  our  own,  we  will  now 

five  one  of  the  author's,  of  the  accuracy  o^  perception  being  increafed 
y  the  deficiency  oi  Jin/'ation.  •*  We  may  recol left  the  exprcfEon 
of  Madame  La  Sabliere  to  Le  For/taine,  on  his  noticing  a  fear  on  her 
face,  after  a  conftant  habit  of  intimacy  for  twenty  years.  Ah,  my 
friend,  you  love  me  no  longer.  When  our  minds  are  animated  bjr 
any  fentiment  at  all  energetic  we  diilinguifh  nothing.  Wc/eel  to« 
much  to  be  able  to  perceive,  and  when  habit  has  blunted  the  fcnfa* 
tions  we  fee  for  the  fiift  time  things  as  they  really  are,"  In  this 
mixture  of  gallantry  with  philofophy  we  recognize  a  Frenchman  of  the 
old  fchool. 

Notwithdanding  this  the  author  makes  fome  very  judicious  remarks 
on  the  fatal  confequence  of  the  pafiion  of  youth  bcirig  enflamed  and 
-  prematurely  brought  forward,  by  books  of  a  certain  tendency,  nor  do 
novels,  %i4ien  love  is  drawn  in  Its  mod  fentimental  form,  efcape  his 
cenfure.  However  unfafiiionable  the  doftrine  may  be,  we  do  not 
entirety  dtflTenf,  even  as  to  the  laft  article;  but  the  author  writes  with 
loo  free  a  hand  for  us  tranfcribe. 

We  wiflT,  however,  we  had  no  other  charge  to  bring  againd  Mr,  Biraa 
than  freedom  of  expreffion  employed  in  a  good  caufe;  wearcforry  to 
fee  h\b  work  flrongly  tinftured  throughout  with  that  diflike  to  revealed 
religion  which  is  fo  much  the  chara6^eriftic  of  his  country.  But  ia 
this  attempt,  as  muft  always  be  the  cafe  when  the  ihaftsof  human  wit 
are  direfted  agamft  the  impenetrable  (hield  of  divine  truth,  his  wea- 
pons are  unavailing;  and  we  may  fay,  as  the  poet  fays  of  thefee|ilp 
effort  of  Priam» 

*—  Tefumqne  imbelle  iiae  iSttt 
ConjccU.    '■  ■ 
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.  Jefchuruni  oder  UrtpaHhijifcbe  BeUucbtung  dim  fudenthtUmi  neuetdings 
gemachten  Vorwuffe^  ^  In  Brief  Von  Aaron  Wolfsfohn,  &c. 
Breflaw.     Pp. '233.     8voi    1804. 

Or  Impartial  Expoftion  of  the  latej!  Objeffions  and  Reproaches  bf ought 
against  Judaifm  and  the  Jews^  Wc . 

1"^HE  Jews  are  numerous,  induftrious,  and  rich,  in  Gernnany. 
-  Yet,  they  have,  there,  againft  them,  even  much  more  than  in 
England,  prejudices  of  religion,  of  mercantile  jealoufy,  of  old  habitual 
contempt  and  diflike.  In  this  revolutionary  age,  the  Jews  have  found 
advocates  who  infift  that  all  the  profcribing  laws  against  them 
ouftht  to  be,  in  every  country,  abrogated,  as  (hamefuUy  cruel  and  un- 
juft.  The  Jews  claim  to  be  heard  by  that  humanity  which  fo  ftrongly 
pleads  in  favour  of  the  negroes.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  preju- 
dices and  intereds  of  their  adverfaries  are  doubly  alarmed,  when,-:--no 
longer  content  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  fociety,  by  fufFcrance,  and  as 
it  were  in  ftealtb, — the  Jews  claim  to  be  put,  in  all  refpeflis,  on  an  equa- 
lity with  the  other  fubjefls  of  the  different  governments  under  which 
they  live.  They  have  recently  made  fuch  claims,  in  tfic  way  indeed 
of  folicitation,  and  with  the  ofFer  of  pecuniary  com  pen  fation  for  the 
new  advantages  which  they  aflc,  at  Frankfort,  and  ih  Others  of  the  free 
imperial  cities  in  Germany.  Their  rights,  their  fiifFerings,  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  their  national  charader,  and  every  topic  of  odium  or 
favour  in  their  hiftory,  have,  in  confequenCe  of  thefe  incidents,  be- 
come, of  late,  in  that  country,  fubjefls  of-  eager  literary  difcuIfioTi. 
Mr.  Wolfsfohn's  work  now  beforj*  us,  tniely  deferves  the  praife  of 
the  candid  and  rational.  It  will  be  read  with  pleafure  by  all  who  take 
an  intereft  in  the  fate  of  the  Jews,  and  ail  who  are  curious  in  watching 
the  progrtfs  and  the  fluctuations  of  national  prejudice  and  policy. 

Reife^  Sanee"  und  Abeulhentr  %u  Wnffer^  ufidzu  Landi^  Von  Fredrick 
Launn.     Leipfic.     Junius.     Price  i  rtlr.,  16  gr. 

Scenery  and  Adventures  of  a  Journey^  performed  by,  Land  and  Water,  fey 
Frederick  Laune,  &c.     1804. 

THE  name  of  this  writer  is  popular  in  the  light  and  elegar\j  lite- 
rature of  Germany.  Ftom  the  very  title  alone  of  this  woi-Ic, 
the  reader  will  eafily  conceive  it  to  be  a  combination  of  defcription, 
remark,  and  fentiment,  naw  humorous,  now  pathetic,  fomewhat  in 
the  manner  of  St£RN£.  It  is  precifely  fucb.  We  do  not  deny  thac 
it  may  have  ^fFordcd  good  entertainment  to  German  readers  of  genius. 
But,  we  (hould  not  think  of  eagerly  ^ecodimendioj^  it  for  trdnflation 
into  Englilh. 
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Corpus  Script9rum  LatiMrum;  cttrd  Ehhftadii  it  Soci^rum^  M.  T. 
Cicer^nis^  ^c,  Epiftolay  tfTr.  ^  e£dit  Joan  Aldffs.  KiartynuLaguna : 
M.  T.  Gceronis  Rhetorica ;  rectnjuit  et  illufirauit  C.  G.  S^hutZy 
Vol.  L — Eutropii  Breyiarium  titjioria  Romana\  nuujuit^  l^i* 
C.H.TxJchucke.     Gofchcn.     Leipfic.  1804. 

THESE  are  the  firft  parts  in  the  publication  of  a  complete  aad 
elaborate  edition' of  the  works  of  all  the  clafflcal  writers  of  an* 
cient   Rome»  which    has   been  commenced^  this  year,  at  Leipftc. 
Eichftadt  andBoettieer  are  the  principal  editors.     But  they  are  aided 
by  many  learned  afliftants.   In  Cicero* s  EpiftUs  t9  his  Friends  alone,  Mr. 
Martyni^Laguna  has,  by  the  diligent  collation  of  manufcripts  and 
former  pr.nted  editions,   correded  the  text  in  not  fewer  than  four 
thoufand  paflages.     The  (heets  are,  in  the  prefs,  revifed  again  and 
again,  by  different  men  of  learning,  with  all  the  care  which  ufed  to  be 
exercifed   in   the  printing- boufes  of  the  Aldi,.  the   Stephens,    the 
Plantins,  the  Elzevirs,  or  the  Toulis',     The  edition  is  printed,  fof 
every  author  in  the  colle£Uon,  in  f^veral  formis.     The  moft'  fiunptu- 
ous  and  fplendid  form  gives  the  work  in  a  large  type,  on  a  rich  vellum 
paper,  in  fmall  quarto,  with  large  margins ;  of  this,  few  copies  are 
printed :  and  the  price   is   five  rixdoUars  for   every  fix-and-twenty 
(heels  of  the  copy.     The  fame  compofition  of  types  is  imprelled, 
alfo,  on  a  fine  French  writing  paper,  with  narrower  margins,  and  in  a 
large  o£tavo  form :  this  is  fuld  at  one  rixdollar  fix  gr.  for., every  fix* 
and-twenty  Ibeets.     The  text  and  notes  are,  at  the  fame  ci me, printed 
withafpecies  of  neat  fmall  types,  caft  of  purpofe.    Of  the  copies 
thus  printed,  a  fmall  number  are  on  a  fine  paper,  hot  preiTed^  in  a 
fmall  quarto  form,  and  at  the  price  of  four  rixdollars  for  ty^iy  fix* 
and-twenty  iheets.     A  much  more  confiderable  number  are  on  a  good 
white  printing  paper,  at  eighteen  gr.  for  the  fame  quantity  of  fliects. 
Such  of  the  claffics  as  are  in  more  general  ufe  in  fchools,  are,  alio. 

Sprinted  without  the  notes,  at  the  fame  price.  This  undertaking  is 
aiJibable  and  magnificent.  The  execution  is,  in  the  parts  publifhed, 
truely  worthy  of  the  defign.  We  ihall  be  glad  to  fee  the  whole  fuc- 
cefsfully  completed. 

Voll/lanJiges  Lemcon^  der  Cartntrty  und  Bolanik;  jodtr  AlpJut^ 
betifckc  Befchreibung  vom  IVartung  und  nutten^  &c.  Von  -F. 
G.  Dietrich,  Herzogl.  Weimars  Hofgartner*  Vierter  Bands, 
gr.  8     Weimar.    Gedickes. 

THE  Germans  are,  at  this  moment,  above  all  other  people  in  tlie 
world,  they  who  wrhe  of  every  thing,  tranflate  every  thing, 
imitate  every  thing,  invent  every  thing.  There  is  nothing  almoft  in 
art  or  nature,  with  books  upon  which  their  preffesdo  not  teem.  The 
Britifli  nation,  the  French,  tj?e  Italians,  no  fooner  make  an  improvc- 
mcfU  in  any  one  branch  of  human  knowledge  or  exertion,  than  the 
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Gcrmani  eagerly  make  it  their  own.  The  iminber  of  difcoveriei  and 
ifiventions  which  have  had  their  origin  in  GermaQy,  is  perhaps  grea* 
ter  than  that  of  the  difcoveries  and  inventions  to  which  any  other 
country  has  given  birth.  And,  as  Lucilius  of  old,  whether  merry  or 
fad»  ufed«  upon  every  occafion  that  was  particularly  afFeclihg  to  his 
mind,  dill  to  fummoii  his  &riik  but  traipfy  mufe  to  extemporaneous 
verfe-making;  fo  that  ^hing  is  not  to  be  named  or  thought,  that  (hall 
intereft  a  few  Germans  to-day,  and  not  become  the  fubjed  of  a 
printed  book  in  their  language  to-morrow. 

In  thofe  arts  efpeciafly,  and  that  fciencei  whith  enable  man  to  im- 
prove the  natural  fertility  of  the  earth,  the  Germans,  if  they  have  not, 
of  themfelves,  and  as  inventors,  made,  of  late,  remarkable  progrefs, 
have,  however,  watched  and  adopted  the  improvements  of  the  £ngli(h, 
within  thefe  laft  forty  years^  with  an  affiduity  and  a  keennefs  of  atten- 
tion, the  moil  admirable  and  the  mod  beneficial.  We  poflefs  no 
work  of  merit  and  popularity,  on  botapy,  agriculture,  or  any  other 
branch  of  rural  economy,  which  the  Germans  have  not  made  their 
own  by  tranflation.  There  is  fcafce  a  prafiice  in  gardening  or  huf- 
bandry  which  has  been  in  this  country  approved,  that  is  not  already 
either  in  common  ufe  or  eager  trial  ih  Germany.  'This  Gdrdener*s 
DiSionary^  by  Mr.  Dietrich^  derives  its  chief  value  from'  the  Englifli 
materials  which  it  contains.  To  thefe  it,  however,  adds  fo  many, 
particulars  of  the  economy  of  gardening  peculiar  to  Germany,  that^ 
when  our  author  (hall  have  completed  hisvwork,  it  will  certainly  de« 
ferve  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  Englifh  landholder,  farmer^  9nd 
gardener,  who  underftaods  the  German  language. 


Voyage ditroh  Mots  en  AngUterre^  en  Ecoffi^  et  en  hrlande  pendant  FEfi' 
dePan  IX.  (1801,  v.^.)  Par  Marc-Augufte  Piaer,  ProfeiTeur  da 
Philofophie  et  de  Phy(jque  experimentale  dans  rAcad6mie  de- 
Geneve,  AiTocie  de  Tlnditut  National,  Membre  des  Suciet^a 
Royalesde  Londreset  d'Edinburgh,  de  TAthenee  deLvon  et  de 
pluiieurs  autres  Corps  lttt6raires;  ds  la  Saciete  de  Phyfic  et 
Hiftoire  naturelle  de  Geneve  et  Prefident  de  la  Societeetabliedana 
la  meme  ville  pour  Tavancement  desr  Arts.  A  Geneve.  Da 
I'lmpr.  dela  Bibliotheque  BriCannique,  et  fe  trouve  chez  Manget, 
J.  J.  Pafchoud,  Libraires;  et  ^  Paris,  Magimel,  Libralre,  quai- 
des  Aug.  No.  73.     An  XI.  (1802,  y.  ft.) 

A  Tour  of  three  Month$  in  England^  Scotland y  and  Ireland^  during  th( 
Year  IX.   (i.e.  1801.)      By   Marc-Augufte  PiSet,  Profeflor  of 
.    Philofophy  and  experimental  Phyfics  in  the  Academy  of  Geneva^ 
&c.  &c. 

AS  the  Englifh  reader  cannot  poffibly  derive  any  information  re.» 
latiye  to  the  ftate  of  his  own  country  from  the  obfervations  of  a 
foreigner  during  a  three  months  tour,  a  book  of  this  kind  can  be 
only  intcrefting,  \if  (hewing   in  what  light  many   of  our  cuftoms 
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&Tid  iir.provements  appear  to  an  intelligent  (Iranger  \  and  zi  we  con« 
ceive  that  from  fuch  obfervations  both  amafement  and  advantage  may 
be  derived,  we  fliaU  lay  fome  extrails  from  paflages  of  this  (kfcrzp* 
tion  before  our  readers. 

The  author,  who,  it  appears,  had  been  in  England  three  years  be- 
fore, gives  the  following  account  of  the  alteration  hp  found  in  our  me- 
tropolis flnce  that  time,  the  letter  frop  which  rt  is  taken  is  dated 
July  1801.  •  ' 

•'  I  find  Londoti  much  enlarged  in  three  years.  The  Greets  and  the  great 
places,  which  are  called  fquarcs,  advance  thenifelves  into  llie  country  towards 
the  north,  with  a  very  rapid  progrefs ;  it  is  a  kind  of  vegetation  of  that  grt*at 
polypus  which  torments  England.  I  am  told  that  the  population  does  not 
encreafe  in  proportion  with  this  enormous  encreafe  of  buildings,  and  that  it 
is  thcconfequence  ofa  change  of  manners.  The  merchants,  who  before 
cxclufively  inhabited  the  central  part  of  the  town,  which  is  called  the  city, 
confi^der  it  now  as- part  of  their  happinefs  to  live  in  another  quarter  than 
that  where  their  bufinefs  lies;  it  is  poHibie  that  their  health  may  behefit  by 
it;  but  certainly  it  i^  a  falhion  profitable  to  the  architect  A  i'mall  hou(e 
of  three  windows  in  fropt,  with  the  kitclien  under  ground  (as  it  always  is 
here),  wilh  three  ftories,  viz.  ground  floor,  fird  floor,  and  garret  [here  the 
profeffbr  omiss  a  florey],  with  two  rooms  in  a  ftprey,  colls,  wlien  finiPiic^^ 
J200l.  /lerling,  and  if  we  confider  how  money  has  funk  in  value  in  England 
the  price  is  little;  but  ihe  houfcs  are  in  proportion  with  it,  they  are  built 
with  extreme  flightnefs,  and  givefomc  uneafinefs  to  paflengers,  ^yenat  that 
period  when  the  fliell  only  is  nniflied." 

Monfieur  Piftet  gives  this  defcriptipp  of  the  (lage-coacbe$  about  the 
metropolis. 

•'  Public  coaches  of  every  fort,  of  every  form,  fet  out  every  hour  for  (he 
environs  of  the  capital,  and  every  day  for  the  principal  provincial  (owus^ 
the  great  road$uflbrd  a  continual  public  exhibition.  Some  carriages  have  ten 
places  within,  and  as  many  on  the  top.  We  fee  tbcfc  moving  mountains 
cpming  at  a  diflance,  drawn  by  four  horfes  only,  ?it  a  full  trot,  whom  the 
coachman  never  whips,  and  who  excite  the  envy  of  more  than  one  con-, 
noifeur,  by  their  line  Ihape,  their  fliining  coat,  and  their  adive  and  boIc| 
pace.  We  feean  at  a  djlhmce  to  fee  flags  of  diflferent  colours  flying  on  the 
roof,  they  are  the  ribbonji>  the  aprons,  and  the  petticoats,  of  t ho fe  Englifh  < 
women,  fb  moded  in  other  refpe^s,  who  are  not  afraid  to  exhibit  tbcmieives 
aloft,  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  wind,  doubled  by  the  celerity  of  the 
vehicle ;  but  Uie  enormous  vehicle  no  (boner  reaches  you  than  it  is  already 
at  a  diflance,  and  tl\e  eye  of  the  mod  inquifitive  oblerver  is  difapppinted." 

The  defcription  is  animatec],  mats  c*ift  unpue  Fra/tfa/fi.  We  have 
foon  afterwards  an  account  nearly  as  long  and  particular  of  the  mail 
coaches,  we  ftall  only  qpote  the  introdii<Slion.  ^f  The  invention  of 
the  mail  coach,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  thofe  which  may  indicate 
a  civilization  carried  to  its  maximum.'* 

The  account  the  author  gives  of  a  Sunday  at  Holyhead,  where  he 
ftopped,  in  his  return  from  Ireland,  and  his  refle£lions  on  it  are  fq 
good,  that  we  (hall  lay  tbeni  before  our  reader  without  abridgement. 
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"  When  I  left  it/'  he  fays,  "  people  was  at  church,  for  it  was  Surtday  ; 
I  met  no  one  in  the  Areets.  Tlie  tide  .was  out,  and  one  would  have  been 
tempted  to  fay  that  the  (hips»  lying  on  their  fides,  as  the)  then  do,  lud  beea 
alfo  obedient  to  the  divine  law.  On  my  return,  I  fcund  all  ihe  avenues 
peopled  with  walkers  of  every  rank  and  every  age.  The  day  was  charming 
[the  author  (ays  su/ieibe\,  and  every  body  was  anxious  to  p;ofil  by  it ;  I  met 
groups  of  different  forts,  here  whole  families,  there  the  children,  and  a  little 
nrther  the  hulband  and  wife  ;  in  every  place  a  population  well  looking  and 
well  drefled,  their  countenances  animated  by  gaiety,  and  bearing  the  im- 
pM$on  of  happinefs.  Alas  !  faid  I  to  my  (elf,  when  will  this  day,  this  Sun- 
day, fo  welcomed  In  this  country,  return  to  the  Chriftians  of  F.ance;  thi« 
day,  when  the  people,  ufefully  recalled  to  religious  thoughts,  by  the  awful 
andconfoling  ceremonies  of  public  worfhip,  (ind  in  the  employment  of  the 
rell  of  the  day  a  reiaxion,  an  enjoyment  that  the  idle  cannot  know,  and  the 
necellity  of  which  we  feel  fo  much  at  p^efent?  What  a  happy  ail'ociation  is 
that  of  the  duties  of  religion,  with  the  pleafure  of  reft  earned  by  labour  I  In 
what  new  inllitution  will  this  advantage  ever  be  found  ?  The  gaiety  of 
thefe  good  people  made'me  fad; — I  was  jealous  for  my  countrymen." 

The  laft  fentence  is  accompanied  by  a  flattering  note  of  the  Editor 
on  the  redoration  o.'  Chriftianity  by  Buonaparte. 

The  author  defcribes  alfo  the  agricultural  exhibition  atAVoburn, 
and  fpeaks  in  high  terms  ofthe  attention  and  civility  he  received  in  this 
county.  Among  the  perfons  whom  he  praifes  for  their  hofpitaiity 
and  kindnefs,  he  didinguifhes  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  Mr.  Edgworth  iind 
his  familyy  in  Ireland,  and  above  all  Count  Rumford,  whofe  portrait 
he  has  prefixed  to  the  book,  and  of  whofe  houfe  and  way  of  living,  in 
Brompton-roWy  he  gives  a  very  circumftantial  account.  We  (hall 
infert  only  one  fentence  from  it.  ^'  The  houfchold  arrangenlent  is 
managed  with  the  greateft  (implicity,  and  the  greatefl  regularity;  and 
I  cannot  even  pif^are  to  my  fancy  a  life  more  pleafant,  n^ore  comfort^ 
able  (why  may  we  not  receive  a  word  which  our  language  wants  ?) 
than  that  which  is  paiTed  there."  ^We  anfwcr  the  queftion  thu-,  bc- 
caufe  comfortable  is  a  word  that  is  not  wanted  in  the  languaxC  of 
Frenchmen,  iince  it  is  a  feeling  of  which  Frenchmen  have  never  had 
any  ide^,  and  which  they  feem  very  far  from  being  in  the  W9y  to  4C« 
quire. 


Fablts  di  Loqman^  (Jc, 

Fables  of  Loqman^  ftrnamed  the  Wife  t  in  Jrahic ;  with  a  French  Ver^ 
fton  \  and  a  prefatory  Account  of  that  celebrated  Pabulift.  Cairo, 
printed  in  the  year  1799.     A  fmall  volume,  in  410, 

FABLES  are,  among  all  nations,  one  of  the  fpecies  of  the  liters* 
ture  of  fancy,  which  have  been  the  earlieft  and  the  nrioft  natu- 
rally produced.  That  fame  ignorance  of  the  \  aws  of  Caufa^ion,^ 
wllich  makes  the  favage  and  the  barbarian  to  afcribe  every  remarkably 
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but  (hould  my  unfoifeen  accident  happen,  they  cafily  ejve  tbemfelre* 
up  to  defpondency.  Succefs  alone  can  encourage  the  r  reoch  to  new 
vi£koiy."  To  this  the  author  adds  in  a  note,  ^^  I  had  an  opportuni- 
ty, after  the  battle,  to  converfc  with  feveral  officers  of  the  regiment 
of  Pipvence :  I  a(ked  them  bow  far  they  thought  their  army  might 
then  be  got?  ••  Really,  Sir/  replied  one  of  them,  *  I  think  many  of 
our  troops  are  already  arrived  in  France.'  1  could  not  forbear  laugh- 
ing heartily  at  fo  abfurd  an  anfwer,  but  I  at  the  fame  time  pit.ed  the 
ignorance  of  the  Frenchman,  who  made  his  defeated  countrymen  ia 
one  night  take  a  leap  of  60  or  ^6  German  miles."  Here  the  (impli- 
city  of  the  German  Captain  miftakes  the  ftrong  expnffi.m  by  which 
the  Frenchman  cenfures  the  timidity  of  his  countrymen,  for  a  tmnm 
fdi  geographical  error. 

The  following  anecdotes  will  Ihewour  readers  the  ideas  M.  De  Ket« 
row  has  of  the  iragic'Comic\  and  the  ckmency  of  the  iiluftrious  Frede- 
rick. After  defcribing  the  fanguinary  battle  of  Zorndorf,  .the  author 
proceeds, 

"  But,  my  readers,  turning  frora  (he  bloody  piflare  I  have  juft  drawn. 
will,  perhaps,  be  obliged  to  me  for  relating  a  tragi-coniic  anecdote,  which 
proves,  that  ibmetimes  the  moWhkasant  incidents,  will  fufpend  the  horrors 
of  the  tragic  fccnes  of  war.  When  the  regiment  of  the  Prince  of  Pruffia 
drove  tho  RufCans  from  Galgengrund,  who  were  firing  from  behind  the 
trees,  a  (oldier  of  the  enemy  threw  htmfelf  at  the  f<^t  of  Lieutenant  Hagen» 
crying  out,  'Ah,  dear  Sir,  pit^  me,  fave  my  fife!'  Afionifhed  to  find  a 
Frenchman  among  thefe  barbarian  hordes,  Hagen  afked  him  wkh  gaiety « 
'  What  (he  devil  do  you  do  in  this  curfed  place  ^'  He  was  holding  out  hit 
hand  to  the  Frenchman*  when  a  non-commillioned  officer  followed  him  at 
the  fame  moment  with  his  fword  drawn,  and  laid  him  dead  at  (he  feet  of 
his  deliverer.  Hagen  revolted  at  this,  but  he  did  not  dare  reproach  tbo 
non-c*ommifnoned  officer,  becaufe  orders  had  been  iirued./0^mM^tfr//r.** 

Few  of  our  countrymen  will  find  much  pleafantry  in  this  anecdote^ 
any  more  than  they  will  much  humanity  in  the  rigour  with  which 
Frederick  enforced  the  order  to  give  no  (quarter,  in  the  anecdote  which 
immediately  follows;  — 

**  Col.  Waknitz,  having  taken  under  his  protection  a  Ruflian  officer,  wha 
had  implored  his  mercy,  waslefs  patient  than  Hagen  :  he  Oiot  with  his  pif- 
tol  one  of  the  body-guard  who  attempted  to  kill  the  RulHan  officer,  after  he 
had  furrendered  at  difcretion.  However  juft  the  indignation  of  the  brave 
-Waknitz  might  be,  and  however  exruiabie  his  a6lion  was  at  the  tribunal 
of  humanity,  it  contributed,  neverthelefs,  to  draw  on  hini  that  Uifgraca 
which  he  after  wax  ds  received  from  the  king." 

As  fo  much  is  known  of  the  public  charafter  of  Frederick,  we  fhall, 
from  the  book  before  us,  prefent  him  in  a  new  light,  and  as  a  writer 
of  perfonal  fatire,  and,  though  a  monarch  and  a  conqueror,  fuffcring 
in  fome  degree  from  the  refentmencof  thofe  he  fatirtzed. 

"  Frederick  amufcd  himfelf  in  the  bofo^  of  liteipati^re,  amid  the  i?tig\i^ 
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of-wars  he  kept  u^  a  correfpondence  with  Voltaire,  D'Aiembert,  arxi  fe^ 
veral  ol her  celebrated  literary  charaflers.  His  natural  luiie  for  poetry  oftei^ 
inlpirefd  !)im  with  fatires,  when  he  mude  liini  fell' amends  farall  the  wrongs 
his  enemies  had  donejiim,  not  fpariug  I  hem  in.tlie  leak.  .As  he  had  for- 
hierly  enflamed  the  rage  of'  Elizabeth,  b^  a  copy  of  verfe^  when  he  alfo 
allowed  hiralelf  to  irritate  Maria  Thercfa,  by  a  very  cutting  Ihoke  of  ca- 
lumny, fo  he  now  addrellied  a  very  keen  inveciive  agai  nil  Choi  feu  1  >to  Vol- 
taire. Volt^iire  had  the  indifcrelion  to  communicate  this  to  the  Minil^er^ 
who  never  forgave  Frederick  for  the  infult.* 

We  fliall  conclude  our  account  of  this  article  with  a  relation  the 
author  gives  of  the  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  in 
the  year  1759^  which  is  quite  different  from  every  other  rdution  of 
that  extraordinary  event, 

•'  It  is  proved  that  the  Duke  D'Avciras  had  placed  two  of  his  fervantt  to 
fire  on  the  carriage,  where  the  King  was  wounded,  but  it  was  not  a^ainft 
'  the  monarch  that  the  ftroke  was  meant ;  the  blow  was  intended  to  fall  on 
Pedro  Taxeiro,  hU  valel-de-chambre,  who  was  fufpedled  of  havinj»  a  defiga 
.  on  the  life  of  the  Duj^c.     It  was  on  the  carriage  of  the  valet-dc-chambre 
that  they  fired:  it  was  without  any  et'coit,  and  the  moment  of  the  attack 
was  exa^ly  that  when  the  King  was  uccullomed  to  prefide  at  his  copncil. 
Thefe  circomnances  are  fufticient  to  prove,  that  the  Duke  had  no  dedgn  to 
alFaflinate  the  King,  even  if  it  were  not  atteiled  by  other  credible  eviden- 
jces.     It  unfortunately  happened,  (hat  the  King  availed  himfelf  of  the  me* 
ment,  when  he  Was  i'uppofed  to  be  otherwife  engaged,  to  vifit  his  milhefs, 
and  made  ufe  of  the  carriage  of  his  valet-de-chambre ;  and  by  a  itiil  more 
i   unfortunate  accident,  one  of  the  balls  wounded  him  in  his  arm.     It  was  tb« 
^Marquis  dc  Pombal,  prime  minifter,  and  the  King's  favourite,  who  di(co* 
vered  the  author  of  this  attempt ;  he  was  not  ignorant  that  the  attempt  was 
«lireded  againfl  the  vale^,  and  not  ngainft  the  King;  but  his  unbounded 
pw-ide.  induced  him  to  make  ufe  of  this  circumllance  to.  get  rid  of  thfe  Duke 
D'Aveiras,  and  the  family  of  Tavora,  whole  influence  gave  umbrage  to  his 
ambition.     He  had  not.  much  ditficuUy  in  perfuading  (he  intimidated  mo- 
narch that  his  life  had  .been  threatened ;  and  In  knew  how  to  give  fo  much 
probability  to  the  pretended  plot,  that  all  the  world  gave  credit  to  iti     By 
.  thefe  means  he  v^aa  the  real  author  of  thole  capital  puniHiments  which  were 
.   infliclcd  on  many  persons  of  the  highoft  diftindion,  who  were  entirely  inho- 
J  cent  of  the  crime  of  which  they  were  accufed.     By  this  alio   Pombal  pre- 
pared Tof  the  perfecntion  which  the  Jefuils  experienced  in  Portugal,  aiid 
which  endcct  in  their  bnnilhment  iVom  that  kingdom.     The   polfcfCons  of 
the  order,  as  well  as  of  thoJc  who  perilhed  on  the  licafFoId,  were  eonfitcated 
'    to  the  ufe  of  the  Crown,  and  it  was  calculated  that  they  amounted  to  a  third 
of  the  value  of  the  whole  kingdom." 

.  This  fmgular  event,  which  appears  lo  belong  principally  to  the 
hiftory  of  rortugal,  forms  a  very  ftriking  featbre  in  the  general  hif* 
tory  of  Europe,  if  w^  arc  to  look  on  it  as  the  author  fuggefts,  as  the 
primary  caufc  of  the  abolition,  or  rather  difperfion  of  the  Jcfuits;  to 
the  mixture  among  the  mafs  of  mankind,  bf  an  order  of  men  diftin- 
guifhed  for  their  abilities,  their  intrigue,  and  their  fway  over  tbofe 
who  yr^x^  4?YOt9d  to  thepi  ai^d  ^cf^r ted  ^d  deprcQed  by  thofe  go- . 
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vernments  which  it  had  before  been  their  intereft  to  fupport,  the  fu« 
lure  hiftoriam  of  thefe  times  may,  perhaps,  impute  much  of  tbefe 
calamities,  which  have  a^idted  mankind.  Thofe  who  have  **  heads 
to  contrive,  tongues  to  perfuade,  and  hands  to  execute  any  mifcbief," 
were  as  ready  inftruments  for  anarchy  and  atheifoi,  as  they  had 
been  for  fuperftition  and  defpotifm. 

D.  Ruhnkenii  Elogium  T,  Hemfterhufii  \  tt  Vita  /)•  Rubnkenis^  -Ar- 
tore  D,  Wyttenhachio. — Lugduni  Batav,  it  Amjielodami .  Jfud  A.  gi 
J.  Honhop  et  P^dinHengJi,  8vo.  Pp.407.   180O. 

tyylUnbdcVs  Ltfe  of  Ruhnken,  Vc. 

THE  contents  of  this  elegant  volume  are  already  well  known  on  the 
continent,  and  are  in  no  common  eftimaCioa  4mong  thofe  who 
have  a  true* love  for  claflicai  literatuie,  and  adifcerning  reverence  for 
the  chara<£ler  of  a  Coryphaeus, in  illuftr^tive  and  emendatory  criticifro. 
They  arethecompolitionsof  two  of  the  mod  eminent  fcholars  that 
taught  at  Leyden  and  Amilerdam  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Thej 
commemorate  the  lives  and  ftudies  of  three  as  worthy  and  ingenious 
men,  as  have  ever  made  a  figure  in  Greek  and  Roman  erudition. 
They  include,  in  great  pait,  the  hiftory  of  claflical  learning  m  Hol- 
land and  Geimany,  for  pioie  than  half  a  century.  They  are,  more* 
over,  enriched  with  two  valuable  critical  epiflles  by  Dr.  Richard  Bent* 
ley,  which  were  never  before  publi(hed. 

The  eulogy  of  Hemsterhuis,  by  Ruhnten,  is  the  firft  piece  iii  the 
volume.  It  is  written  with  uncommon  purity,  propriety,  and  energy 
of  Latin  ftyle*  There  is,  in  it,  more  of  the  manner  and  phrafeolc^ 
of  Salluil^  than  of  any  other  Latin  author.  Yet,  the  author  is  far 
from  confining  himfelf  implicitly  in  it  to  the  mere  imitation  of  Sdluft. 
There  are  places  in  which  he  feems  to  have  derived  his  infpiration, 
in  a  good  meafu re,  from  Cicero.  And  his  fentences  have  often  that 
ftru£lure  and  that  di{lin<S)ners  which  belong  rather  to  our  beft  conripo* 
fitions  in  the  vernacular  languages  of  modern  times,  than  to  the  claf« 
fical  remains  of  antiquity.  This  eulogy  is,  in  the  whole,  for  ele- 
gance and  propriety  of  compofition,  for  vigour  of  eloquence,  for  clear 
difcrimi  nation  of  the  moral  and  literary  charaSer  of  the  per  (on  to 
wrhofe  memory  it  isfacred,  for  the  maxims  of  liioral  wifdom,  for  the 
truths  in  philofophy,  for  the  principles  of  rational  criticifm  which  it 
mvoives,  infeiior  to  nothing  of  the  fame  kind  with  which  we  are  ac* 
odainted,  in  any  language  ancient  or  mtKlern. 

Tiberius  Hemfterhuis,  the  fubjeS  of  this  eulogy,  was  born  at  Gro- 
/lingen  on  the  iftday  of  February,  1685.  Altera  fuitable  education 
in  his  boyifli  years,  he  became,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  a  fludent  in  the 
Univerfuy  of  Groningen.  The  ftudy,  in  which  he  made  there  tke 
gfeateft  proficiency,  was  mathematics,  then  taught  by  the  very  emi^ 
nentjohn  Bernoulli.  He  went  thence,  to  ftudy  **  ancient  hiftory,** 
^tidtr  Perizonius,  who,  at  that  time,  was  very  famous  for  Ithe  leduret 
•n  that  branch  of  knowled^,  which  he  delivered  at  I^yden.     From 
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:  Lieydcn,  when  fcarce  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  was  called  to  the  Pror 
feflbrihip  of  mathematics  and  phi]ofophy  at  Amfterdam.     At  Amfter- 
.dam,  he  was  perfuaded  to  undertakejthe  completion  of  an  edition  of 
the  JLexicon  of  Julius  Pollux,  which  had  been  left  unfinifli^d  by^  tbp 
«deatfa  of  a  former  editor.     This  taflc  he  accompHflied  in  a  inanncr^  of 
.which  be  was  himfelfat  firft  not  a  little  proud,  and  which  precuned 
him  much  flattering  praife  from  the  Greek  fcholars  of  Holland  ami 
Germany.     But,  when,  in  the  joy  of  his  heart,  he  fent  a  copy  of  hi^ 
book  b  Dr.  Richard  Bcntley  in  London  ;  the  Do&or,  after  perufing  it, 
furprized  him   with  letters,  which,  though  indeed  complimentary« 
ihewed  that  the  young  editor  was  often  exceedingly ^rong  io  bis  emcBi- 
daaory  conjeSures,  for  want  of  a  fuffictent  knowledge  of  the  meitrq^ 
and  the  forms  of  verfification  ufed  in  the  poetry  of  the  ancient  Gree.k^. 
.  The  worthy  and  ingenuous  Hemfterbuis  not  only  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged that  Bentley  was  every  where  in  the  right,   but  was  fo  hwkkf 
bled,  and  fo  much  aihamed  of  the  infelicity  of  his  own  criticifms,  jth^t 
he  (hut  hi«  books  in  defpair;  and  for  feveral  months  after,  could  lo^ 
endure  even  to  look  upon  a  Greek  author.     When  heretiiroed  to  bi^ 
fiudies  in  this  language,  he  read  with  incredible  ardour  and  perfeye- 
rance.     Beginning  with  Homer,  heperufed  the  whole  feries  of  Grcr- 
cian  clafScs,  downwards,  in  the  order  of  time,  to  the  lateft  a»-a  of  the 
native  culture  of  Greek  literature.     He  laid  none  aiide  till  he  had 
thoroughly  fatibfied  himfelf  in  regard  to  the  fenfe  and  the  genuinencfa  ' 
of  every  pafiage.     He  applied  to  all,  lights  of  illuflration  derived  from 
the  thoroiigh  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  thofe  parits 
of  fcience  to  which  they  feverally  related.     He  found,  in  particular, 
that  his  early  proficiency  in  mathematics  had  given  a  precifion    to 
hishaWitsof  refearch  and  difcernment,  which  he  was  enabled  to  in- 
troduce with  thegreateft  advantage  into  bis  philological  ^ir<]uiiition;>, 
Aod  into^his  efforts  of  conjedural  emendation.     Io  the  year  17 17,  he 
accepted  an  invitation  to  the  Profefforihip  of  Greek  Literature  at  Fra-  - 
neker.     Though  he  did  not  fend  much  to  the  prefs,  yet  his  ardour  in 
ftudy  was  infatiable  and  indefatigable.     Hisledures  difplayed  a  copi- 
oufnefs  and  accuracy  of  claifical  learning,  which  were  eft eeoiied  to  kt 
bin*  above  all  rivalry  as  a  fcholar.     He  publiihed,,  however,  certain 
**  Animadverfions  of  the  Writings  of  Lucian,"   which  were  univer- 
fally  acknowledged  to  add  to  the  learning  of  a  Scaliger  and  a  Salmafiu3, 
more  than  a  double  portion  of  their  judgment.     And,  on  the  margins 
<>f  the  different  books  that  heperufed,  he  was  accuftomed   to  infcrihe 
notes,  which  all  his  friends  and  pupils  regarded  as  ineftimably  pre- 
cious.    Me  accepted,  in  1740,  an  invitation  to  fill  the  profefforihip  of 
Greek  Literature  and  Hiftory  in  the  Univerfity  of  Leyden.     He  died 
on  the  7th  of  April,  1766,  in   the  82nd   year  of  his  age.     He  was 
not  le(s  a  proficient  in  Latin  than  in  Grecian  learning.     It  was  his 
peculiar  praife,  as  a  fcholar,  that  he  was  neither  the  bigot  of  ancient 
,  literature,   nor  an  inconfiderate  and  illiberal  enthufiaft  in  that  pf  the 
moderns  excluiively ;  but  illuftrated  to  himfelf  the  obfcurities  in  the 
Qui  bj  lightj  which  he  derived  from  the  other.    His  leiSuros  were 
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fomewhat  lefs  popular  than  thofe  of  his  mader  Perizonius.  But  hii 
fame  was  foedabiifhed,  even  in  his  early  life,  thrc^ughout  Europe,  that, 
from  all  parts  of  the  continent,  thofe  youths,  v^^o  afpired  to  more  than 
ordinary  (kill  in  Grfeekleai^ning,  refcrted  to  profit  by  his  ledurts.  He 
was  a  man  of  a  mild  temper,  but  of  remarkable  gravity  and  conftancy 
of  mind. — Thefc  few  particulars  may  give  the  reader  fome  imper/ed 
knowledge  of  the  life  and  charader  of  Hemfterhuia ;  but  cannot  at  ail 
rcprefcnt  to  h»m  the  wifdom  and  eloquence  with  which  thefc  arc  illuf. 
trated  in  the  bfautiful  eulogy ;of  Ruhnkcn. 

The  two  Critical  Epiftles  of  Bentley,  which  were  hitherto  unpub- 
Itflied,  follow  next. — The  firft  of  theie  is  without  date, — or  any  other 
indicatiorjs  to  mark  the  time  of  its  being  written,  but  that  Bendcy 
fpeaks  in  it  of  himfelf  as  then  bu fy  in  writing  his  Notes  upon  Horace, 
and  revifing  the  proof- ilieets,  as  they  came  to  him  from  the  prefs, — and 
that  he  fignsfies  himfelf  to  have  not  long  before  received  a  copy  of 
Hcmfterbuis's  recently  publifliedcd-tioh  of  Julius  Pollux,  with  a  y^vj 
courteous  letter  from  the  editor. — In  the  firft  emendation  which  he 
propofes,  he  wi(h^"S  in  Pollux  ix.  57.  to  fubftitute  ^r^^  i-ecr^g  fj^^t  MfA 
for  xc^^-^  rtc/rrt^,  6cc,  upon  reafons  of  extranrdinaiy  ingenuity  and  cru- 
(tition.  His  emendaiion  upon  ix.  20.  of  Pollux,  propofes  to  lubfti* 
tute  iTvXtr^,  as  the  genuine  reading,  inftead  of  OJW^.  He  offers,  10 
this  epiftle,  ihoueh  but  a  fhort  one,  fevcral  other  emendation^  of 
which  the  moft  remarkable  are  dirduced  from  a  confideration  of  the 
meafurcs  and  chara6ier  of  the  verfcs  upon  which  they  are  propofcd, 
and  all  are  alike  diRin^uilhed  by  boldnefs,  ingenuity,  and  aftonilbing 
minutenefsand  prcdfion  of  erudition. 

Bentiey's  fecond  letter  to  Hemfterhui?,  was  written  at  London, 
on  the  9th  day  of  June,  1708,  in  anfwcr  to  one  which  he  had  received 
fiom  the  Dutch  profeflbr,  about  a  week  before,  by  the  hands  of* a 
young  Danifli  gentleman.  Hcmflerhuis  had  received  with  admtrauan 
and  refpeft  his  correfpondent's  lugceftions  in  his  former  letter,  to- 
wards the  emendation  of  tlie  text  of  Julius  Pollitx.  In  compenfation, 
he  offered  to  tranfcribe  for  Bentley  the  varieties  of  reading  in  a  parti- 
cular manufcript  of  Horace  which  was  in  a  library  at  Fiancker. 
Bentley  had  already  procured  a  copy  of  thofe  readings  ;  and  was  i>ow 
defirous  rather  to  obtain,  by  the  kindnefs  of  Hemfterhuis,  a  fight  of  the 
.  manufcript  itfelf.  He  was  now  in  poff'effion  of  Hemfterhuis's  prefeoc 
of  a  copy  of  his  Julius  Pollux  j  and  he  could  not  refrain  fn^m  prailing, 
with  enihufiafm,  thediligence,  the  erudition,  the  judgment,  theacute 
perfpicaity,  and  the  careful  fidelity,  which  the  young  editor  had  every 
v.here  throughout  the  work  difplaycd.  But  he,  at  the  fame  time,  hc- 
fitatcd  not  to  fignify  his  concern  that  his  young  friend  had  not  brought 
with  him,  t«  the  talk,  a  better  (kill  in  the  profody  and  verification  of 
the  ancient  Greeks.  He  then  proceeded  to  evince,  by  the  propofitioa 
of  a  long  feties  of  moft  ingenious  conje£lural  readings  of  places  in  Pol- 
lux, derived  from  a  particular  confideration  of  what,  in  this  or  that 
quoted  fragment,  the  laws  of  the  metre  required, — that  incredible  ad- 
Yar*tage  was  to  be  obtained  to  an  editor  of  this  author^  froji  that  mi-. 
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nute  (kill  in  the  modes  and  laws  of  metrical  rhythm^  which  be  recom- 
mended to  his  friend  whh  fo  much  earneftncfs.  This  letter^  as  well 
as  the  former,  is  a  pleafing  evidence  of  Bentley*s  kind  and  good-na- 
tured intercourfe  with  foreign  literati,  as  well  as  of  the  reverence  with 
which  they  regarded  him. 

The  life  of  Ruhnken^  by  fFytUnbachy  fills  the  laft  and  ^reateft  part 
of  thisr  volume.  It  is  written  with  difFufion  of  ftyle  and  fentiment, 
with  elegance  of  phrafeology,  with  a  fond  and  yet  discriminating  difplay 
of  Ruhnken's  charader,  ana  of  the  incidentsof  his  life,  but  occafionally 
with  prolix  digreffionSy  in  which  the  author  exhibits  more  of  the  fchool* 
iBiafter  and  the  old  woman,  than  of  the  man  of  flrong  common  fenfe, 
or  of  clear,  enlarged  philofophical  intelligence.  With  the  narrative  of 
the  life  of  Ruhnken,  he  involves  in  his  compofition  fo  many  particu- 
lars of  the  hiftory  of  claflical  literature  on  the  continent,  for  the  whole 
pe/iod  during  which  Ruhnken  flourifhed,  as  to  render  the  work  much 
iDore  extenftvely  interefting  than  if  it  had  been  confined  to  a  meagre 
eulogy  of  Ruhnken  alone. 

David  Ruhnkei?  was  born  at  Stolpe  in  Pomerania,  on  the  2d  day 
•f  January,  1713.  His  parents,  being  in  good  circumftanccs,  and  of 
the  better  order  of  the  burgeffes,  deftined  him,  from  his  early  years,  for 
the  church.  After  receiving  fome  inftruftion  at  the  fchool  of  Stolpe, 
in  the  principles  of  his  mother- tongue,  ht  was  fent  firft  to  Schlave, 
and  afterwards  to  Koenigfbcrg,  for  education  in  theclailicdl  languages* 
£mamiel  Kant  was  his  fchool  fellow  at  Koenigfberg.  At  the  age  of 
22,  he  had  fidifhed  the  ufual  courfc  of  fcholaOic  claflical  education* 
With  difficulty,  he  then  obtained  his  father  and  mother's  confent  to  re- 
pair to  Gocttingen,  and  ftudy  Greek  under  Matthew  Gcfner,  then  the 
great  ornament  of  that  univerfity.  On  his  way  toGoettin^en,  he  pafled 
through  Berlin,  and  went  to  vilxt  the  Sjxon  univerfity  of  Wittenbfcrg, 
There  he  was  fo  much  pleafed  with  the  ledlurcs  and  converfation  of 
J.  D.  Ruttcr,  profeflbr  of  hiliory  and  civil  law,  and  of  J.  W.  Bcrger, 
profeflbr  of  Roman  eloquence  and  antiquities,  that  he  perfuaded  his 
parents  to  allow  him  to  continue  his  ftudies  for  fome  time  at  Witten- 
berg, before  heihould  proceed  to  Goettingen.  He  remained  under  thefc 
profeflbrs,  two  years ;  and,  under  their  aufpices,  took  a  degree  in  laws. 
He  went  then,  by  the  encouragement  of  his  friends  at  Wittenberg, 
though  not  with  the  entire  good  will  of  his  parents,  to  perfed  his 
knowledge  of  Greek,  not  with  Gefn'er  at  Goettingen,  but  uadcf  a 
man  ftill  more  famous,  Hemfterhuis  of  Leyden.  Hemfterhuis  re- 
ceived this  ingenuous  youth  with  great  kindnefs,  gave  him  the  readied 
ifliftance  in  his  favourite  ftudies,  recommended  him  to  good  employ- 
ment as  a  tutor^  and  at  length  ufed  every  means  to  fecure  his  appoint- 
ment to  a  profefibrffaip-  in  the  Univerfity  in  which  he  himfelf  taught. 
Ruhnken  applied  ^ith  unabating  zeal  to  Greek  and  Roman  literature; 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  made  himfelf  highly  acceptable  by  the  gentle- 
iiefs  of  his  manners,  by  the  livelinefs  ot  his  converfation,  and  by  his 
tafie  and  (kill  in  the  favourite  amufements,  to  all  the  good  fociety  to 
vbich  he  was  introduced  in  Holland.  His  firft  printed  difplay  of  cri- 
tical 
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tical  Greek<ruditipji,  WAS>  in  an  epidic  ppon  certain  Gre^kieaauiico. 
t?rie$  on  the  Title  in  the  Digcft,  De  AdvQcaiU  €t  Procuraforiij^. 
He  gave  nex^>  at  Hen)fterhu;s's  perfu^rion,  an  edition  of  the  Grppk 
Lexicon  of  Xio^^us,  fr/r  the  illufti^itipn  of  words  and  phrafe^  of  which 
the  ufe  is  peculiar  to  PJato.  In  the  year  1755^  he  went  to  yidt  Paris, 
ivith  .a  vicjv  chiefly -tp  the  inrpcftion  pf  th,c  jihraries  in  yh^t  cjty^  and 
to  ex^n^inf:  ,what  manurcripttreafures  of  anciept  jiterature  t^ey  migjit 
yet  contain.  In  a  year's  refidence  in  that  n^etrppQlis^  hepai^  ippft 
of  Kis  time  in  the  Kin;;'s  library,  and  in  that  o/the  Benedictines  ofJSt. 
Germains-in-the-fields  J  trapfcribed  a  nuojlserpf  unprinted  rcmaias  pf 
ancient  literature  ;  and  collated  many  inanufcripts  pd  rgre  editions  of 
the  moft  popular  claflical  authors.  At  lengthy  he  wa;s^  in  the  o^ohth 
of  October,.  1 757,  called  to  the  exercife  of  re.atfcr  in  Greek  literai>ire, 
and  thus  afliitant  to  Hemfterhuis  in  the  Univerfity  of  Leyden.  Upon 
the  death  of  CEudendorp,  profeffor  of  Latin  eloquence  aud  hiftory,  be 
obtained  the  chair  which  that  eminent  fcholar  had  filled.  In  the  yf^r 
1763,  he  married  Mariamne  Heirmans,  a  young  lady  of  uncomm9n 
beauty  and  accompliihoients,  the  daughter  of  a  gentlemgo  who  had 
long  refided  as  Dutcli  conful  at  Leghorn.  He  difcovered^  io  his  fuj^* 
{equent  fludies,  a  valuable  fragment,  before  unknown  to  modern 
fcholars,  of  the  treatife  of  Dionyfius  Longjnus  "  On  the  Sublime^'' — 
which  was,  by  his  favour,  afterwards  publifhed  in  Toup's  e^cellept 
edition  of  that  work.  On  the  death  of  his  old  mafter  Hemfterbuis,  be 
did  juftice  to  his  memory  in  the  noble  eulogy,  of  which  the  reader  ha« 
already  perufedan  abftrad.  He  gave,  foon  afier,  an  elaborate  edition 
of  the  rhetorical  treatife  of  Rutilius  Lupus.  In  1779,  he  puj^liflird 
the  valuable  fruit  of  much  learned  labour,  in  his  edition  of  the  Rom^n 
Hiftory  of  VellciusPaterculus.  Next  year,  he  gratified  the  learned 
world  with  the  Hymns  of  Homer.  One  of  his  laft  labours  was,  the 
fuperintending  of  a  new  edition  of  Scheller's  Latin  Di£lionary.  He 
taught,  with  the  greateft  fuccefs,  in  bis  profefibrfliip.  He  was,  all  his 
life,  fond  of  the  chace,  and  curious  in  dogs.  He  died  on  the  I4tb  of 
May,  1798,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age.  The  government  aiBgned  a 
penfion  of  500  florins  a  year  to  his  widow  and  two  daughters  who 
furvived  him. 

Such  ariethe  prijicipa]  contents  of  this  elegant  volume,  oixe  of  the 
fined  ponument5  we  have  lately  feen  of  the  fuccefsful  culture  of  claf* 
fical  hteratuxe  in  modern  Batavia. 


P.  F.  Suhnis  Gcfchichte  dtr  Dantn:  Ins  Deutfcke  Ubcrtragcn  j  vca 
Fr.  D.  Grater.     1  B.  in  2  abth.     8vo.     3  Rthlrs. 

Sukm*s  Hifiory  of  the  Danes  /  tranjlated  intp  German^  by  Fr.  D. 
Grater.     Leipfic.     1804. 

SUHM  is  the  moft  learned  and  fatisfa6lory  of  the  writers  of  the 
hiftory  of  Denmark.     He  has  iliufirated,  with  prodigious  re- 
fearch,  the  early  fuperilitioBs,  ihe  piratical  enterprises,  the  manners, 
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t1)e  ctrfiams,  aix4  all  the  antiquities  of  that  which  may  be  called'ttit 
hcroid  age  of  the  Danes.  He  has,  with  equal  ability  iind  ctre,  traced 
the  fortunes  and  exertions  of  his  nation,  down  through  the  lefs  diftant 
periods  of  its  exiftence.  His  difcemment  and  tafie  are,  indeed,  not 
ill  ways  equal  to  his  honeft  dilligence  ;  and  v  he  adopts,,  often  haflily,, ' 
every  tale  in  the  fabulous  hiftory  of  foceign  countries,  in  which  the 
Danes  are  mentioned  with  honour.  But  his  work  is  known,  both 
to  his  own  'countrymen  and  to  foreigners,  as  thje  bell  hiftory  of  Den- 
mark that  has  yet  been  publiihed.  Mr.  Grater  has  tranflated  that 
part  of  this  work  which  relates  to  the  fabulous  times.  Perhaps  an 
^najifli  tranflation,  of  4hat  part  of  it,  at  leaft,  might  be  not  ill  re- 
ceived* 
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AufiHan  Magazine  of  Injtru3i^nj  fa^  bttUrins  the  Condition  of 
ike  Poor,  improving  EJlabtiflifner^ts  0/  Indujtry^  and  ameliorate 
ing  the  Manners  and  Situation  of  Servants.  Compiled  by  J* 
W.  Klein,  Diredor  of  the/  Poor,  >  Vienna,  Geiftingers.  Hqff- 
mansi  Hamburgh*  1804. 

THE  defign  of  this  w6rk  is  nearly  fimilar  to  that  of  tbe  laudable 
publications  of  our  Society  for  bettering  the  Condition  of  tbe 
Poor.  It  confifts  of  authentic  narratives,  for  the  greater  p'art,  original, 
of  the  inftiiution,  arrangements,  and  fuccefs  of  eftabliflimenti  of  pub- 
lic indullry  and  beneficence,  in  Germany  and  other  couatries.  Such 
cflabiifliinents  exift  no  where  in  greater  numbers,,  nojr  under  better  regu- 
'  lations,  perhaps,  than  in  the  AuUrian dominions,  and  particubrly  in  tho 
city  of  Vienna.  By  defcribing  merely  what  is  peculiar  to  the  chara6ler 
and  hiftory  of  the  charitable  and  induilrious  inftitutions  under  his  dwn 
in^e£lion,  Mr.  Klein  may  render  his  magazine  highly  ufeful  to  the 
fcience  pf  oublic  oeconomy,  and  to  the  general  caufe  of  humanity. 
Its  publication  commenced  in  May  lafl.  A  number,  containing  fix 
iheets,  is  publiihed  every  two  months;  and  three  numbeis  are  to 
make  a  volume.  We  (hould  think,  that  it  may  not  be  unworthy  of 
the  particular  attention  ol  thofe  excellent  perfons  who  are  To  aTIiduous 
in  colIe£bing.and  diflemiqating  information  to  improve  the  virtues  ' 
and  comforts  of  the  poor  in  our  own  country. 


Hift9tre  de  la  Ruffitf  riduit  aux  feuls  faits  Importans^'    A  Londres,  ct , 
fetrpuve  a  Paris,     F.  Buiffon.     An.  X.  (1802.) 

Hi/lory  tf  Rujfta^  nduced  $nly.  ta  the  important  Evems,     Printed  in 
London,  but  to  be  got  at  Paris. 

nr^HE  aflertioQ  that  this  \*ork  is  prirttcd  in  London  is  confuted  at 
JL  the  firft  glance,  by  ttie  paper  and  the  grint^  as  the  Vildt  trafli' 
^PPIf^DIX,  YOU  XVIII.  I  i  .        oi* 
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t>f  Gnib-ftl^eet  is  never  printed  in  fuch  a  form,  as  difgraces  feme  of  ' 
the  beft  publications  of  Germany  and  of  France ;  not  that  we  clafs  the 
\>ook  before  ui  with  thefe,  for  a  more  ftupid  effort  of  arro|raiice  and 
tnAice  has  feldom  (alien  under  our  infpe£lion  as  critics.  Toe  author 
^rdfiefies  to  be  the  moft  impartial  and  difcriminating  of  all  hiftorianSi 
and  every  fentence  (hews  him  the  moft  partial  and  the  moft  indifcri- 
minatinzy  bothjn  his  praife  and  in  his  cenfure.  One  of  the  canons 
he  lays  down  to  hiftorians  is,  that  they  fliould  neither  incline  to  mo- 
narchy nor  to  a  republic ;  and  the  whole  work  is  an  inveAive  againft 
monarchs  and  monarchy ;  but  ita  principal  ohJ€&  is  to  oppofe  eveiy 
thing  that  Voltaire  fays  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  to  vilify  the  charac* 
ter  of  that  prince.  Of  the  candour  with  which  he  condufls  his 
philippic,  the  opening  of  the  charaAer  of  Peter  affords  a  nouble  (pe- 
cimen.  Voltaire,  to  raife  the  charaAer  of  his  hero,  by  ihewine  bow 
his  deiire  to  form  a  navy  inHulEa  induced  him  to  conquer  his  na- 
tural antipathies,  tells  \is  he  had,  from  his  birth,  fech  a  dread  of  Crater 
as  to  be  almoft  in  convulfions  at  pafling  over  a  fmall  brook ;  of  this, 
whether  true  or  faife,  our  hiftorian  nnkes  the  following  curious  ufe. 
<•  Peter  the  firft,  called  the  Grea^  bad  this  in  common  with  all  rabid 
animals,  he  could  not  bear  the  fight  of  water  |  he  had  not  the  fame 
diflike  either  to  blood  or  to  ftrong  liquprs/'  When  Peter  entertained 
the  Swedifli.  officers,  who  weremade  prifoners  at  the  battle  6f  Pilltowa, 
at  his  table  he  drank  a  glafs  of  wine  to  the  health  of  his  majlirt  ht  the^ 
9fwar  I  this  has  been  generally  confidered  as  a  generous  compliment 
to  the  courage  and  cpndu£t  of  thofe  whom  the  fortune  of  war  had 
pot  into  bis  pow6r ;  but  this  candid  gentleman  obfetv^es  on  it,  that  «*  a 
generous  conqueror,  and  one  deferving^of  his  fuceefs,  irouldiroc  have 
suffered  fuch  a  bravado  to  have  efcaped  him ;"  On  the  fame  prin- 
ciple he  hiight  have  cenfured  tl^e  behavjour  of  the  Black  Prince  after 
the  viAory  of  Poiters. 

Still  anxious  to  depreciate  the  charader  of  Peter,  'when  the  author 
mentions  the  delivery  of  the  Ruffian  army  .fi-om  its  difficulty,  by  fol- 
lowing the  advice  of  the  £mprefs,  and  bribing  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Vizer,  he  adds  this  wife  remark.  **  A  Greek  or  a  'Roman  hero  would 
have  fent  Catharine  to  her  diftaff*,  and  would  have  periihed,livith  all  his 
army,  after  felling  his  life  dearly,  rather  than  redeem  it  by  fiich 
difgraceful  means.  A  noble  proof  tobe  Aire  of  the  patriotifm  of  a 
monarch  to  facrifice  an  army  to  fecure  his  own  reputation  ;  the  Ro- 
mans had  other  notions  of  patriotifm ;  when  the  Roman  army  was 
invefted  by  the  Samnites  at  the  Straits  of  Candium,  and  they  had  na 
alternative  but  fib  feQ  their  lives  in  this  manner,  or  undergo  the  dif- 
graceful ceremony  of  paffing-  under  the  yoke,  one  of  the  confula  fiud» 
tA  fuDport  of -the  lataer  meafure,  and  his  advice  was  followed,  "Ea  eft 
carita$  patrise  ut  tatp  ignominii  earn  quam  morte  fi  opus  fit  ferv^aiis. 

Of  the  author's  i^iety  we  bring  the  following  proof,  >where  he  con- 
defcendsto  quote  Voltaire,  whofe  authority  as  an  hiftorian  he  has  beea 
always  queftioning ;  fpeaking  of  religious  perfeeuti  jn  under  the  Ban 
prefii.£Uaabetb»  he  adds  in  a  note,  «<  Before  the  happy  days  of  civt« 
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llzation,  tihdBr  fccur^es  were  not  known.  For  a  CDnfidenble  time,*' 
fays  VoUaire,  **  in  more  thah'one  proViiice'of  Ruifia  all  kind  of  rt« 
ligion  wu  uoknown/' 

This  auflipr  is  not  very  correjS  in  his  dates,  in  page  131  he  tells  us, 
tl^e  firft  app^firance  of  Catharine  to  the  foldien^  at  trie  commence- 
ment pf  the  revolution  which  deprived  Peter  III.  of  his  throne  and 
life,  was  the  eighth  of  Jul  v  1762 ;  and  in  page  336,  we  have  a  decla* 
ration  of  Catharine  to  tne  people,  after  {he  had  fucceeded  to  the 
throne^  and  Peter  was  dead,  dated  July  yth^  1762. 

At  the  lend  of  the  book,  a  paper  is  printed^  under  the  title  of  <*  The 
|;ood  and  laft  advice  of  Catherine  II.  to  Paul  L  found  amofie  the 
papers  of  the  Emprefs  of  Buffia  after  her  death/*  Whether  this  is 
ffenuine  or  a  forgery  we  are  by  no  means  clear  ^  itis  certainly  brought 
forward  with  a  view  to  hurt  the  charader  of  Catharine.  But  thoikgh 
there  are  many  pieces  of  advice  in  it  that  appear  to  us  neceffary  for 
the  peaceful  government  of  an  empire  fo  extended  as  Ruflia,  we  con- 
ceive to  fo  violent  an  enthufiaft  for  popular  fway  as  the  author,  they 
may  feem  grofs  infringements  on  the  rights  tfmtn^  We  will  conclude 
this  article  with  a  paflage  from  the  paper,  ^yirhich  wc  are  fure  does  not 
meet  the  approbation  of  the  perfon  who  prints  it,  whether  he  be  author 
or  only  reporter ;  but  we  truft  it  will  be  congenial  with  the  wiflxes  of 
mofi  of  our  readers. 

"  I  hope  that«  faithful  ta  my  plans^  the  Ruffian  Eagle  will  extehd  her 
powerful  wings,  to  go  and  defcend  on  that  guilty  country,  where  the  blood 
of  a  king  has  been  £ed  by  the  hands  of  his  people.  My  fon,  fwear  on  my 
tomb,  fwear  by  the  manes  of  your  mother,  that  you  will  fulfil  my  promifes. 
I  have  deferred  the  accompli(bi|ientof  them  for  political  reafons,  which  you 
well  know  how  to  appreciate.  Let  not  your  armies  be  put  in  motion  for 
this  difiant  expedition  till  the  epoch  of  the  decline  of  that  infant  republic, 
which  grew  weak  immediately  on  its  birth.  Let  her  commit  every  crime, 
both  within  her  own  boufidaries  and  beyond  her  frontiers ;  when  (he  hath 
invaded,  plundered,  rava|;ed,  all  her  neighbours ;  when  (he  has  becoia« 
their  execration ;  when,  impoverifhed  by  her  triumphs,  exhaufled  by  her 
vidories,  a  prey  to  anarchy,  (he  no  more  knows  how  to  govern  otliers  than 
to  govern  herfelf,  then,  my  fon;  the  moment  is  arrived  to  pour  your  thunder 
onher/* 


Riiffifckt  Mifcellen.  Heraufgtgeitn^    Von  Job.  Richter.    No.  VL 
Oder  aten.  Bandes  stes.     Heft.  ' 

Ruffian  Mi/cellaniis^  publiflied  by  John  Richtf  r,    'No».VI.  or  ad  Vol. 
gd  fait.    June,  1804.  ' 

n  iCHTEJl's  Ikill  in  ftM<|^  litenMre4sadv«iHa;i^(ly  knbwn, 
Ji^k  by  his  German  tranflatioo  of  ttic  travels  o{  Kar^rHi^.  That 
Sno^^tation  has,  indeed,  been  reprefented  as  the  origitiat,  in  the  Edin^ 
turgh  J(matf;awork  of  which  the  prefumpcuous  ignorance,  the 
petniaoL  taftlfflnefs.  the  inc^rdible  bhindrrSi  di^.  kunpiOi  dullnefs 

lift  woui4 


jfi^  Foreign  PuHicationj% 

would  not,  even  for  the  fake  of  its  Tirulent  flander,  be  endaredl  m 
any  other  country  in  Europe  but  Great  Britain.-  Mr.  Richur's  fuc« 
cefs  as -a  tranflator  encouraged  htm,  fome  time  fihcey  to  attempt  the 
periodical  publication  of  thefe  Ruffian  Mifcellanies.  His  plan  is,  to 
intermingle  with  tranflations  and  abftraQs  of  works  originally  Ruffian^ 
eflays  and  memoirs  originally  German,  on  every  fubje£l  of  curiofitf 
ill  the  Ruffian  hiftory  and  literature.  The  former  numbers  of  his 
work  we  have  pot  feen.  The  contents  of  this  one  sflre  not  uninterefttng* 
The  firft  article  is,  "  Marfa  Pofladniza,  or  the  CoD^ueft  of  Novo** 
gorod,  a  tale,  by  Karamfin,  book  third." — Next  follow,  **Two  Lct*^ 
ters  on  RuiTia,  from  a  German,  refident  in  Mofcow,  to  his  Friends  m 
Leipfick."  The  third  piece  is,  "  Poor  Dafcha :  a  tale,  from  thcRuffian 
of  Paul  Lwow."  The  fourth  article  is  upon  "  Nandru's  Ruffian 
Grammar.*'  To  this  fucceeds  *•  A  fltetch  of  a  Hillory  of  Siberia, 
by  Profcffor  Scblozen  of  Mofcow/'  It  is  followed  by  an  account  of 
/•  the  moft  remarkable  Novelties  in  Ruffian  Literature:"  The  laft 
article  in  this  number  is,,  **  The  Cunning  Qypfie,  a  Ruffian  tale.''-^ 
Our  readers  mav  perceive,  by  this  enumeration  o\  the  contents  of 
one  number  of  Mr.  Richter's  Mifcellany,  that  it  hat  in  it  abundant 
matter  of  inftruflion  and  amufement  to  all  who  are  curious  to  mark 
the  progrefs  ot  Ruffian  genius,  who  delight  in  works  of  fancy,  or 
who  defire  to  mark  with  philofophic  eye  all  the  varying  lights  an4 
fliades  of  national  manners. 


Rufsland  unUr  Alexander  dem  Erjkn. — Rujjia  under  Akxander  A 
A  periodical  Mifcellany  of  the  Hifiory  oJxRuJfia^  The  £ditor» 
H.  Storch.    No.  V.    1804. 

S TORCH  !s  well  known  as  the  author  oF  fomc  excellent  works  om 
the  Hiftory  o(  Ruffia,  and  on  the  prefent  ceconomy  of  civil  and 
political  focftety  in  that  empire.  The  iubftance  of  his  beft  works  oa 
thefe  fub]e£ls  has  been  incorporated  in  the  EngUffi  compilations  of  the 
Rev.  W.  Tobkc.  The  following  are  the  contents  of  this  fifth  num- 
ber of  his  Periodical  Mifcellany  of  the  Hiftory  of  Ruffia:  Rights  and 
privileges  of  different  Orders  in  the  Empire  reilored  and  extended,  by 
Alexander!.;  State  of  the  Univerfity  of  Dorpat,  from  Jwaary  to 
November  1803 ;  new  Relations  and  new  Conditicm,^wEO&^ 
demy  of  Sciences  in  St.  Peierfburgh ;  Eftablifluneiu  %^^m9S? 
minary  of  Inftru£lion  i|i  the  Principles  of  the  Catb^flg^lSawBBr^tl 
Univerfity  of  Wilna;  Inftitution  of  Three  Scrota  J^aiP^^ri] 
Medicine,  in  St*  fj^criburgh,  Mofcow,  and  Lubny ;  ancient 
modern  Riga,  an  U^orical  Parallel  by  Dr.  Dyrfon ;  of  the  Bji 
forLo^ns,  recently  efiablifhed  in  the  provinces  of  Livonia  and  fit- 
thonias  honourable  and  patriotic  Traniafitions;  MifcellanieSti  Thefe 
federal  articles  are,  for  the  greater  part,  extrafiks  from  the  RoiSaa 
newfpapcrs,  or  tran^flations  ot  pieces  m^a  monthly  mifceliany,  which 
is  now  in  a  trdin  of  publication  ia  Ruffia,  and  in  the  Ruffian  langatte. 


Wcber'i  JVMiam  Ttll,  a  Dnam^.  48^ 

hy  M.  Cefarakowiky*  The  ccrapilation  of  the  work,  is,  to  judge 
/romthit  number,  dire£led  by  tafie  and  good  judgment.  We  have 
read  it  over,  with  unabatepi  curiofity  and  utisfa^Uon.  It  deferves,  as 
well  as  the  fubjc£l  of  the  article  immediatehr  preceding,  the  particular 
notice  of  all  who,  without  iktll  in  the  Ruilian  language^  may  be  dfr^ 
.fi^ous  to  acquaint  tbemfelves  with  Rufliin  manners  and  affairs* 


Adrafitit.    Von  J.  G,  Herder*    No.  XII.     Hamburgh. 

IT  is  common  to  give  the  appellation  of  Fugitive  Pieces  to  fuch 
fliort  compofitions  as  ufually  6II  our  periodical  mifcellanies,  as  if 
publiflied  fingly,  might  be  fcattered  and  loft  like  fo  many  Sibylline 
leaves,  and. would  not  have  bulk  to  occupy  any  remarkable  place  on  th^" 
flidves  of  our  libraries^  But,  Herder  has  not  fcrupled  to  arrogate  to 
bis  periodica!  mifcellany  an  higher  title.  In  a  word,  borrowed  from  a 
hingnage  in  the  literature  of  which  he  is  known  tobeadn^irably  ikilful, 
iie  denominates  the  materials  of  which  we  have  quoted  the  name,  not 
Fugitive,  but  Non-Jugitive  Pieces^  The  following  are  the  titles  of  the 
feverat  articles  which  fill  this  twelfth  number  :  i.  Poetry— Queries-— 
German  Greatnefs — Letters  refpe£ling  the  particular  Chara(:tcr  of  the 
German  Language.  2.  Idea  of  a  patriotic  Inftitute  idapted  to  tha 
Genius  of  all  Germany-^Flexible  Energies  of  Manhood— Thoughts 
from  xhe  EngliOi  of  Swift,  with  a  Supplement  of  additional  Thoughts 
•»— Berkley — Thoughts  exfrafled  from  the  Writings  of  Berkley — . 
Night.  3.  Aurora^  or  the  Day-fpringof  a  new  Century.  4.  The 
laft  Song  ot  Oflian,  by  KnebeU-^This  publication  draws  many  of  its 
materials  from  the  clafiical  and  pliilofophical  literature  of  England^ 
which  is,  we  believe,  better  underfiood,  and  more  highly  valued,  in 
Germany,  than  in  any  other  foreign  country.  We  do  not  certainly 
know  whether  a  periodical  mifcellany  of  fuch  compofiiion  could  be 
publiifaed  with  great  fuccefs  in  London.  But  we  know  Herder  to  be 
one  of  the  moft  eloquent,  and  the  moil  admired,  writers  in  Germany. 
And  we  doubt  not  but  reafon,  tafte,  and  fancy,  n^ult  predominate,  \rx 
a  judicious  adaptation  to  the  popular  humour,  throughout  ali  th^ 
numbers  of  a  work  of  which  he  is  the  editor, 


mihdm  Tell:  Ein  Sckaujpiet.  Von  Veit  Weber,  Sec— William 
Tell,  a  Drama,  By  Veit  Weber  ;  withTell's  Portrait,  three  Vig. 
nettes,  aod  a  Cover  ornamented  with  elegant  wodden  Cuts. 
Berlin.  ^804.  Price,  on  Engl ifli  Printing  Paper,  1  Rixdollar  and 
8  Gr. ;  on  Swifs  Paper,  1  Rixdollar  20  Gr. ;  on  Vellum  Paper, 
2  Rixdollars. 

A  WILD  mixture  of  the  fuhlime  and  the  terrible  with  the  pathetic 
predominates  in  the  heft  tragedy  of  the  Germans.  They  delight 
to  imagine  fuch  xomplications  of  difirefs,  as  it  is  barely  within  the 
poffibilities  of  faneyt  for  us  to  conceive,  but  not  or  fcarcely  poi&bIe» 

lig  ;\  tba( 


that  the  realities  of  life  (hould  erer  exhibit.  Th'ejr  arm  fbrtune  ind 
the  chances  of  life  with  a  power  more  terrible  and  more  fantaftic  than 
thefe  have  ever  yet  been  known  to  exercife;  The^  attribute  to  men 
energies  and  weaknefles'of  reafon,  as  well  as  maddened  extrerottiei  ia 
the  workings  of  all  the  paf&ons,  tender  or  furious;  gay  or  forrowful« 
which  it  is  not  in  human  nature  to  fuffer  ordifplay.  Thev  chufe,  for 
imitation,  even  where  they  approach  the  neareft  to  the  trutn  of  nature. 
fuch  fcenes,  chara£lers»  pamons,  and  turns  of  fortune*  as  are  of  things 
aQually  happening*  the  rareft*  and  the  mofi.  to  ufe  a  common  forin 
of  expreflion*  out  of  nature.  Theirs  is  the  romance  of  dramasic 
writing,  remote  alike  from  the  chafte  and  claflical  imitations  of  nature 
in  the  drama  of  the  Greeks,  and  from  the  iefs  chaftened,  more  irregu* 
lar,  yet  not  ftfs  faithful  and  forcible,  imitations  of  the  fame  nature* 
in  the  older  drama  of  the  £ngH(h  fchooL  Weber  is  known  by 
fbroe  romances,  in  which  the  fpells  of  witchcraft,  and  all  the  refources 
of  the  marvellous,  are  very  boldly,  and  not  unikilfully  nor  unfuccefs^r 
fully  employed.  In  the  choite  of  the  fiory  of  Tdl^  the  fuppofed  au* 
thor  of  the  Liberties  of  Switzerland,  for  the  rubje£l  of  a  tragedy,  Mr« 
Weber,  no  doUbt,  aded  with  a  difpofition  to  produce  a  romantic 
drama,  of  which  the  faMe  and  fentiments  (houla  be  accoitiodated  to 
the  prevailing  humour  of  the  prefent  age.  The  fiory  of  Tell  is  na- 
turally popular  in  a  time  of  revolutions  excited  by  a  defire  of  genuine 
Or  miftaken  liberty.  It  ought  to  be  more  than  popular  at  a  period  when 
all  Europe  mourns  to  have  recently  witnefled  the  ill  fuccefs  of  efibrts 
for  the  defence  of  Swifs  freedom,  which,  though  Iefs  feafonable* 
werd,  in  the  lad  crifis,  not  Iefs  generous  and  heroic,  than  thofe  of  Tell 
and  his  brave  companions.    Tne  drama  of  Weber  has  been  much  ap- 

5 roved  in  Germany,  both  when  read  and  in  its  reprefentation  on  tne 
age.  Had  it  been  Iefs  a  general  favourite,  the  bookfeller  would 
fcarce  have  ventured  to  publifti  it  with  fuch  fplendid  ornaments,  or 
in  fuch  a  diverfity  of  forms.  To  thofe  who  are  willing  to  bear  with 
the  peculiarities  of  tafte  and  moral  fentiment,  which  now  diilinguifli 
the  German  dramatic  fchool,  it  will  not  be  unacceptable,  even  in  this 
country.  But  we  will  not  difTemble,  that  it  is  not  pure  from  a  dafli 
of  two  things  which  we  exceedingly  di(Iike-*BoMBAST  and  Jacq« 
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AhfickUn  its  Rheins.     Vom  Prpl.  Nic.  Voight,      f  rankfort  ann 
Mayn.  1804. 

Views  an  the  Rhine^  &c, 

THIS  is  a  publication  in  which  elaborate  defcriptions  of  a  feriea 
of  the  iinell  and  moil  piQurefque  views  of  river  fcenery  in 
!^urqpe  are  combjnicd  with  admirable  engraven  reprefentations  of 
them.  The  work  is  publifhed  in  numbers,  and  in  both  French  and 
pern^B,  a^  the  fame  time.    I^leven  pf  diic  engravings,  with  their 
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Abicht's  Encyclopmiia  ofPhilofophj.  4S7 

refpeClive  dercriptions,  had  been  given  to  the  public,  in  the  beginning 
of  June  laft.  The  price  of  thefe  was,  for  the  heft  paper,  feven  rix-^ 
dollars  and  twelve  gr.  We  take  notice  of  this  publication  chiefly 
that  we  inav  here  remark,  how  the  pen  and  the  pencil  join  in  the  fer- 
vice  ;of  t^ftt  and  elegant  public  amufetnent,  to  Gerioan/  juft  as;  in 
£9gland. 

Encyclopmiia  itr  PhiUJophie^  mii  teUerari/chen  Noiizen.  Von 
Froh  Joh.  Heinr.  Abicht,  &c. 

Encyclopmdid  of  Pkilofop^^  mth  literary  Notices.  By  I'rofeffor 
John  Henry  Abicht:  Publiihcd  by  Fr.  Wilmans,  Frankfort,  on 
the  Mayne.     Price  i  Rixdollar  18  Gr. 

ENCYCLOPiEDIAhas  become  one  of  thofe  titles  which  are  the 
mofl  ambitioufly,  and  the  moft  ridiculoufly,  abufed  by  book- 
makers. Its  meaning,  oroperly,  rs  inftYuUxon  in  a  cirtle, — a  circle 
of  inJlruSion^  or  ^Jyjitm  ojknowkdgt  compUu  and  ptrjtd^  as  the 
circle  is  efieemed^  in  mathematics^  to  be  among  other  figures.  The 
firft  application  was  among  (he  Greeks,  and  by  the  Latins,  when  they 
ailefled    to   befprinkle  their  vernacular  compofitions    with  Greek 

1>hrares,  to  denote  compendious  colle£l.ions  of  the  eieoients  of  know. 
edge,  fomewhat  fimilar  to  thofe  which  now  bear  the  fame  Iearne4 
Bame.  It  had  been  ufed  occafionally  by  the  moderns,  but  not  ex* 
alted  to  popularity,  before  the^publication  of  the  hmou^  Encyclopedia^ 
the  work  of  Diderot^  D'Alemiert^  ^nd  their  aflbciates.  Ephraim 
Chambers  bad,  contrary  to  analogy,  and  the  rules  lor  the  compofitioa 
of  words,  ufed  Cyclopadia  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  the  title  of  his  compi- - 
lation,  which  the  French  ohilofophers  adopted,  as  the  bafis  of  theirs ; 
and  the  learned  William  Bowyer  had  pointed  ont  the  impropriety  of 
Chambers* s  .title,  but  without  being  able  to  perfuade  him  to  correal  it. 
The  correfiion  propofed  bv  Bowyer,  and  the  example  of  the  literati 
of  France,  did  not  efcape  the  obCervation  pf  the  Scottifli  printers,  who 
vamped  up  the  firft  editions  of  what  has  been  called  Encyclo^ 
padia  Britannica.  By  a  curious  and  general  union  ol  the  moft  un- 
diftinguifhing  ignorance,  with  a  (harkifli  rapacity  for  knowledge,  the. 
Scottifli  compilation,  though  made  up  by  the  meaneft  and  moft  illi. 
terate  of  mankind  ;  and  though  in  every  page  thick  fown  with  blun* 
ders ;  obtained  a  reception  and  a  celebrrty,  fuch  as  only  the  noblefl  and 
moft  unexceptionable  produ£lions  of  genius  and  literary  labour  ought 
to  win.  The  extenfive  diffufion  of  the  French  Encyclopgdie^  and  of 
the  Scottifli  Encyclopedia^  has  given  a  oopularity  to  the  name  th^^t 
makes  book-making  booklellers  to  regard  it  as  a  charm,  under  tt^e 

EDteQion  of  which,  any  trafli  they  can  bundle  together  may  find  a 
e.  We  have  feen  in  London  a  moft  eminent  difplay  o\  duUnefs 
under  the  title  of  an  Encyclopedia  of  Wit.  And  Mr.  Abicht  muft 
\t  acknowledged  to  evince  any  thing  rather  than  a  fluU  in  fciencc,  in 
this  German  Encyclopedia  of  Fhtlojophy. 

Hi  Haupt^ 


4tt  Foreign  Publications. 

Haupt'lAomente  dar  Kritifche  PJ^ilofophie.    Eine  Rcikt  von  Vark^ 
Jungtn^  i3c,  - 

Chief  Principks  of  that  Philofophy  ^  Kant's  J  which  confifls  only  im 
Determinations  of  the  Judgment.  A  ^erits  of  LeSures  read  Af  • 
fore  afekS  Audience. 

NEVER  were  opinions  more  igoorantly  praifed  or  blamed,  em-* 
braced  or  abhorrently  reje<^ed.  than  thofe  of  Emanuel  Kant* 
Before  he  began  to  fpeculate  for  hicnfelf  in  thofe  general  elements  of 
all  fciepce,  which  conltitute  metaphy Cos  or. the  nrit  philofophy,  he 
had,  with  diligence  and  mafterly  penetration,-  fttidied  the  fyfteros  o£ 
other  metaphyficians  and  philofopherSf  from  Plato  and  Ariftotle  to 
Leibnitz,  Wolfius,  Hume,  Condillac,  and  Voltaire.  Immerfed  in 
tbefe  AudieSi  his  mind  had  become  tQo  much  a  ftranger  to  thofe  fa« 
miliar  ideas,  obje£ls  of  allufion,  and  modes  of  fpeech,  which  form,  in 
ordinary  communication,  and  in  elegant  literature,  the  common  media. 
of  mutual  converfe  between  man  and  man.  He  breathed  only  the 
air  of  the  regions  of  metaphyfics.  He  fpoke,  he  thought,  only  in  the 
language  peculiar  to  his  mailers.  Metaphyfics,  like  mathematics,  aC*. 
pires  toexprefs,  and  to  deduce  its  truths,  in  a^  manner  as  free  as  pof* 
lible  frotn  metaphor,  from  digrefTive  illufiration,  and'  from  all  the 
loofenefs  of  vulgar  phrafeoiogy  :  and  Kant's  writings  are  in  gener^ 
in  the  dired,  clofeft,  and  mod  technical  manner  of  metaphyfics.  He 
was  obliged  to  follow  the  analogy  of  thelanguage  of  Wolfius^  then  the 
moft  prevalent  in  the  German  fchools :  but  he  applied  it  according  ta 
his  own  peculiar  notions,  and  gradually  made  from  it  a  fort  ot  new 
dia!e6l,  differing  widely  enough  even  from  Wolfius's  teiras,  and  yet 
more  a- kin  to  thcfe  than  to  thofe  of  any  other  fy flem  of  the  firft  geae^t 
ral  elements  of  philofophy.  Thus,  what  with  peculiarity  of  lan^ 
guage,  originality  of  views,  and  fcholadic  abftraflion  of  thought, 
Kant,  as  he  gradually  ripened  into  a  proieiTor  and  an  aulhqr,  became 
unavoidably  fuch  in  his  cafi  ot  fpeculatiun  and  writing,  that  it  was 
fcarce  pofTibte  tor  him  not  to  be  above  all  his  contemporaries,  the 
mod  difficult  to  be  rightly  undei flood.  ~  Even  Ariftotle  is  to  him, 
perhaps,  fur  abftrufenefs,  but  as  a  Pnmer  or  a  Reading  made  Eafy  to 
a  SyJUm  of  fluxions. 

Yet  though  from  fuch  caufes,  fo  obfcureinhis  writings. Kant  emi«> 
nently  deferves  the  praife  o\  a  phi  lofopher,  and  a  man  of  good  intentions. 
His  primary  objefts  were, — like  that  of  Bacon,  lo  eftablifli  one  grand 
fyftem  of  knowledge  and  ref  arch, — like  that  of  Be^ltit,  R^d^  and 
Buffier^  to  difpel  the  mifts  and  break  the  fpells  of  n.etapi  yfical  fcep. 
ticifm.  He  began  with  dividing  aH  knoiv ledge  or  fcK'ncc  into  t«re 
great  fpfeciesof  truths;  truths  wtiich,  whether  of  reiaiton  nr  o\  fub^ 
jlantial exigence y  we  know  inmiiively,  or  are,  by  a  necefliiy  ui  our 
nature,  compelled  to  believe,  without  the  formal  demonflratian  of 
reafon  and  experiment ;  and  /r^^/Aiwhich  we  are  formed,  to  Icarn 
fiom  expetiipen^  ainl  iQdu£lio4  onijr,  and  whi(;b'  ajre  but  Tiuietka*  new 
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modifications^  dependent  relations,  of  the  former^  The  knowledge 
the  difcrtmlnating  knowledge  gf  all  the  truths  of  th«  firft  fpecies^  was« 
ia  his  judgment,  the  beginning  of  common  fenfei  the  uue  firft  philo- 
fophy.  I'be  different  fciences  were  formed,  and,  upon  thefe^  ^m  hi| 
mind,  the  vatious  arts  eftablifhed,  when  men,  by  reaioning'and  expert* 
ment^  learned  how  the  truths  of  the  firft  fpecies  expanded  and  rami* 
iiedtnemfeives  into  all  thofe  of  the  fecond.  He  accouoted  it  to  be 
the  proper  bufinefs  of  apbilofophei:,  to  diflingui(h  thefe  two  fpeciesof 
truths  properly  from  each  other,  and  after  a  due  knowledge  of  tbeir 
differences,  and  a  clear,  familiar,  and  indelible  appr^henfion  of  all 
thofe  of  the  tormer  fpecies,  to  inquire,  throueh  lite,  with  unabating^ 
ardour  and  diligence  for  the  difcovery  of  all  thofe  which  may  belong^ 
to  the  fecond  fpecies.  Such  was  the  talk  which  he  prefcribed  to' 
faimfelf,  as  a  philofopher,  and  fuch  the  fcope  of  all  his  labours. 

Thusfarthe  philofophy  ofKANT  is,  in  its  defigns  and  principles, 
wife  and  good.  But  in  his  firft  fort  of  truths,*-*trmh&  eiiher  in* 
tuitively  certain,  or  fuch  that  without  admitting  them,  we  could 
neither  reafon  nor  a£l;  he  comprehends  feveral  which  arc  not  intui* 
tively  clear  or  certain,  and  which  we  are  not  under  any  natural  ne* 
ct  (Ely  >of  embracirsg  without  proof.  He  exalts  the^  power  b\  un* 
reafoningfentimeat,  at  times,  much  too  high  in  philofophy.  In  his 
deductions  of  the  truths  which  he  accounts  to  be  tentative  and  expe« 
rimeutal,'^he  is  fometimes  too  bold,  fomeiimes  too  timid,  he  facrtfices 
accuracy  of  reafoning  often  to  ptejudices  an  J  dreams  of  his  own,  laot 
leldom  to  a  reverence  for  thofe  of  his  matters,  or  to  a  hot  ungenerous 
admiration  of  the  fanciful  theories  of  his  contemporaries*  He  often 
errs,  becaufe  he  aflfeCls  a  march  too  grand  and  gigantic  for  his  powers  ; 
wouldiexpand  his  gaze  over  a  field  far  too  wide  lor  his  furVey ;  would 
fetze  amafs  infinitely  too  vaft  and  ponderous  for  his  grafp.  Yet,  his 
views  are  ever  large  and  comprehenfive ;  his  methods  of  reafoning 
and  inference  are  legitimately  logical :  his  diftin£kions  are  every 
where  made  with  aftonifhing  acutenefs  and  precifion.  There  is  no* 
thing  in  his  whole  fyftem  but  what  tends  to  evince  that  he  was,  at 
leafi,  in  intention,  no  jacobin  in  morals  and  politics,  no  infidel  in.  re- 
ligion* 

But  never  pbilofopber,  if  not  perhaps  Ariftotlc,  was  more  unfortu- 
nate ^  ban  Kant,  in  his  admirers  and  difciples.  It  unis  the  peculiar 
obfcurity  and  apparent  myfticifm  of  his  manner  that  raifed  his  philofo* 
phy  firft  into  notice.  Its  fubftitution  oi  the  evidence  of  fentiment» 
iirfome  remarkable  inftances,  for  that  of  experinpent  and  reafoning, 
gave  it  an  additional  charm.  It  became  farther  important  to  the 
nioltitude,  as  touching  upon  fuch  a  wide  diverfity  of  topics.  The 
wild  originality  of  his  opinions  upon  fome  heads  important  in  their 
relations  to  pra6lice,  was  delightful  to  the  giddy  followers  of  novelty. 
9eing  admirably'  right  in  fome  things,  admirably  wrong  in  others  s 
hence,  even  they  who  were  not  incompetent  to  underftand  and  judge 
his  merits,  came  to  be  fome  his  enthufiaftic  pane^yrifls,  others  hts 
fierce  ^nd  contemptuous  opponents  \  a  divillon  of  opinious  and  wiD;es 
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which  could  not  but  provoke  loud  dirpucaitton»  and  fo  contribute^  at 
]ea(^,  to  the  general  notoriety  of  his  fyftem.  By  all  thefe  means,  be 
has  become  famous  and  popular  without  being  underftood.  His 
own  books  on  the  different  parts  of  his  philofophy  have  been  written 
with  aH  obfcurity  fo  peculiarly  his  own,  as  to  be  fit  for  fcarce  any 
other  ufe,  than  to  ferve  as  private  memohinda,  auxiliary  to  his  own 
recolledion.  All  who  have  attempted  to  defend  his  fyftem,  and  fk- 
cilitate  the  intelligence  of  it,  have  found,  in  its  obfcurity,  an  excufe 
for  corrupting  and  mifreprefenting  It.  Its  adverfaries  have,  under  a 
^milar  pretence,  taken  the  fame  advantage. 

Kant's  dodrrnes  have  been  egregtouQy  mifreprefented  by  til  tlie 
qnackiOi  Germans  who  have  pretended  to  talk  and  write  about  them, 
as  his  difciples  in  England.  We  cannot  recommend  the  tranflation  of 
this  German  ab(lra£t,  as  what  would  make  them  more  futhfuUy  and 
ufefuUy  known  here. 

REVIEWERS  REVIEWED. 

Dr,  Gliio*s  Sermons  om/Thb  CMaisTixN  Obsbrvbr. 

WE  acknowledge  ourfelves  no  regular  readers  of  the  poblicadon 
called  '«  The  Chriftian  Obferver;'*  and,  from  what  we  have  feen 
of  st»  we  feel  ourfelves  little  inclined  to  become  fo.  It  cannot  have 
cfcaped  the  notice  of  thofe  who  are  at  all  attentive  to  '*  the  iigns  of  the 
times,"  that,  of  late,  vtry  ftrong  indications  have  appeared  of  a  fyfte- 
floatic  and  extenfive  plan,  for  the  purpofe  of  reviving,  and  rendering  tri- 
omphant  among  us,  the  Calvinifm,  Puritanifm,  and  Antinomianiim  of 
the  17th  century.  There  have  always,  we  believe,  been  perfons  witiiin 
the  pale  of  our  Church,  who  profefled  and  propagated  thefe  pemiciooa 
opinions.  But,  in  former  times,  we  fee  them  ad^g  independently  and 
feparately;  aiming  at  their  objedi  by  individual  exertion.  At  prefent 
they  appear  to  have  concentrated  their  forces,  and,  under  the  arrogant 
defignation  of  *•  Tmb  Trub  Ciiuad'HMEK,"  to  have  entered  into  a  well- 
coin  palled  body,  with  the  exprefs  defign  of  converting  the  nation  to  the 
principles  of  Calviniftic  Methodifm,  and  of  leaving  no  means  in  their 
power  unemployed  to  perfuade  the  people  that  fuch  were  the  genuine  ori- 
ginal principles  of  our  venerable  Church.  With  God's  aififtance  we  firmly 
fruft  that  the  labour^  of  this  dangerous  vpstart  sect,  as  the  Dean  of 
Peterboroaeh  juftly  terms  them,  will  ultimately  prove  abortive;  but*  in 
order  that  they  may,  the  friends  of  the  Charch  muft  not  be  idle.  Thia 
(CombTnation  of  fpurious  Charchmen,  who  are  makins;  inroads,  in  all  di- 
regions,  on  her  moil  eflential  and  fundamenul  do£tnnes,  muft  be  met  at 
every  corner,  and  repulfed.  The  patrons  of  Calviniftic  NfethodiCn,  aot- 
withftanding  their  ai(eded  confidence  of  vidory,  did  not  probably  expert 
40  conquer  without  a  ftruggle ;  though,  unlefs  we  are  deceived  by  l^fe 
intelligence,  they  did  not  expe^,  in  fo  fhort  a  time,  fo  vigorous  a  check 
as  theyr  have  already  experienced.  Let  the  Church  of  England  be  bat 
true  to  herfelf,  and  the  event  cannot  be  doubtful.  Her  champions  have 
every  advantage  on  their  fide  ;  for  their  caufe  is  the  caufe  of  truth  and  of 
fobernefs,  while  that  of  their  antagonifb  is  the  caufe  of  error,  of  fanati- 
icifm,  and  of  aonfenfe,    Thofip  who  maintain  ^e  Anti-ddvinifm  of  our 
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Ohilrckftand^  indeed,  on  |rettnd  from  which  they  can  never  be  diflodged, 
but  in  confeaoence  of  their  own  proper  treachery,  negligence*  or  cow« 
Affdice.  If  uithful  to  their  truft^  they  are  invincible.  In  the  prefent 
cafe,  then»  let  not  th<^  condajl  of  our  national  clergy  be  produced  as  « 
proof  of  what  hay  been  often  advanced  as  a  general  pofition,  that  the  de» . 
fenders  of  eftablifliments  are  always  lefs  ardent  and  indefatigable  than 
tlieir  aflailants.  Above  all>  let  it  not  be  faid  that  men  are  na/tHral1y  mor« 
«ealoiH  in  the  propagation  of  wrong  notions^  than  in  the  maintenance  of 
fach  as  are  right. 

It  is  mnch  more  by  confiderations  of  this  kind,  than  by  any  high  opi* 
nion^  which  we  entertain  of  the  talents  difplayed  in  the  Chfiftian  Obierver^ 
that  we  have  been  induced  to  take  notice^of  an  article  in  that  fanatical 

SibUcation  for  Auguft  lad.  The  article  profefTes  to  be  a  review  of  Dr. 
leig's  Sermons ;  while,  in  truth,  it  is  only  a  mifenible  attempt  to  pre- 
vent their  being  read  by  the  followers  of  the  pafty ;  occahoned,  we 
dotibe  not»  by  a'  clear  conviction  that  few  difcourfes  are  better  calculated 
to  open  the  eyes  of  thefe  deluded  enthufsafts.  The  Chriflian  Obferver,  it 
xnuft  be  remembered^  is  one  of  thofe  engines  which  haVe  been  fet  to  work 
with  a  view  of  co-operating  in  the  grand  proje&  of  pcrfuading  the  geod 
people  of  the  united  kingdom  that  the  tenets  of  J.  Calvin  are  thoAe  of 
scripture*  and  of  the  United  Church.  The  engine,  we  think,  indeed,  e 
wealt  one ;  but,  if  its- powers  be  fmall,  its  operations  are  inceflant.  When 
'  tlie  fermons  of  this  eminent  divine  came  under  our  confideratioB*  we  dii^ 
tindly  fbrefaw,  and  exprefsly  foretold,  what  reception  they  would  meet 
with  from  fuch  publications  as  the  Chriftian  Obferver.  <'  Bv  Calvinifts,** 
we  faid,  '*by  Methodifts,  miffionaries,  and  enthufiaftsof  wnatever  deno- 
inination,  the  theological  fentiments  of  thefe  difcourfes  will  be  ftigma- 
tized  as  heterodox  in  the  highell  degree.  A^r.  Overton*  and  his  tKve 
cxMuacHMEN  wiU,  we  doubt  not,  even  reprefent  him  (Dr.  Gleig)  as  aa 
enemy  to  the  doctrine  of  falvation  by  grace,  througf^  faith  in  the  Re- 
deemer. (Vol.  XV.  p.  231.)  This  was  our  predidiien,  which  was  fooa 
fulfilled.  The  ChViflian  Obferver,  (and  we  thank  him  for  the  favour,) 
was  kindly  refolved,  it  feems,  that,  whatever  might  be  our  other  fins,  we 
flionld  not  continue  above  a  month,  at  moft»  under  the  imputation  of  be* 
4ng  *'  lying  prophets." 

~  This.  Reviewer  begins  b^^  allowing  Dr.  Gleig, the  pndfe  of  being  ^f  ^ 
jealous  fupporter  of  Ste  caufe  of  civil  fubordination  and  fodal  order,  and 
a  hearty  weil-wiiher  to  the  honour  and  welfare  of  his  country  •*'  It  is  alfo 
allowed  that  the  DoAor  **  appears  to  be  eartieft  in  inculcating  what  he 
efleems  to  be  found  dodrine,  and  in  combating  what  he  imagines  to  be 
•falfe  and  injurious ;''  and  that  ^*  he  exprefifes  a  concern  for  the  interefts  of* 
morality  which  it  is  impoflibl6  not  to  approve."  Thefe^  furely,  are  no 
inean  recommendations  of  any  man's  fermons.  But  the  merit  of  fuch 
qualities  is  totally  annihilated  in  the  enormity  of  an  offence,  which  is 
ftated  as  follows,  by  our  orthodox  Reviewer.  **  Our  readers,  however, 
will  be  prepared  to  exped  that  the  dodrinal  errors  of  this  work  will 
prove  neither  few  nor  nnimportant,  when  they  are  told  that  the  author  it 
*a  flrenuous  oppofer  of  two  fundamental  dodrines  of  the  gofpel  and  the 
Church  of  £ngIandr--okiGiNAL  or  ^iaTH-aiN»  and  jv»tipicaton  bt 

rAlTB  ONLY.'*^ 

The  charge  that  a  divine  is  ''  a  ftrenoons  oppofer  of  the  fundamental 
'dodrines  of  the  gofpel  an4  of  die  ^^burch  of '£ngland/*  is*  indeed^  a  fe* 

fious 
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Tfous  one ;  arid  no  divide  convi^ed  of  fuch  a  charge  fliatt  ever  be  ^Sf^ 
fended  or  patronized  by  us.  ^at  we  have  learned,  as,  we  hope,  ovnr  rea-^ 
dprs  have,  to  diftinguifh,  what  fuch  writers  as  this  Reviewer  pefpetnall^ 
confoand,  and  with  others  to  confound,  the  doctrines  of  Calvin  and  of  bw 
difciples,  from  thofe  of  the  gofpel  and  of  the  Chorch  of  England.  Of 
the  rormer  doftrines  we  believe  uAt  Dr.  Gleig  is  a  ftrenoons  oppofer;  hot 
that  he  is  an  oppofer  of  the  latter  dodrines  this  writer  has,  at  leaft»  pro- 
duced no  evidence  :  and  we  are  not,  we  own,  moch  accnftomed  to  rcpofc. 
implicit  faith  on  the  fimple  ifji  dixit  of  a  Calviniflic  contrpverfialift. 

With  regard  to  the  do£^rine  of  original  fin,  which  involves  the  much 
difpttted  qneftion,  ««Otv  to  xaxev?  the  moft  diftcalt,  undoabtedly,  wlucb 
ever  engaged  t)ie  attention  of  the  human  mind,  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing  whether  Dr.  Gleig  holds  any,  or  what,- /«nf/aJ!ar  opinions.  Our 
judgment  of  his  notions  is  formed  from  his  vprinted  velome  alone  ;  aod 
from  that  we  defy  the  Chriftian  Obferver  to  point  oat  a  pal&ec,  whidi, 
taken  in  fair  connection  .and  conftru£tion,  contradids  the  goipel  or  the 
Church  of  England.  The  Chriftian  Obferver,  it  is  true,  acoafes  as  of 
having  beftowed  on  his  difcourfes  ''  a  mafs  of  adulation.''  Bnt  we  Ittva 
carefklly  and  repeatedly  perufed  thefe  difcourfes.  We  have,  probably, 
ftudied  the  ful^jedls  of  which  they  treat  as  deeply  as  they  have  been  fta* 
died  by  any  contributor  to  the  Chrillian  Obferver.  On  a  firft  pemfal  wa 
thought  thefe  difcourfes  moH  maflerly,  found,  and  orthcKlox  compofitKna. 
A  farther  acquaintance  with  them  has  confirmed  oor  opinion;  aad,  of 
courfe,  we  are  not  difpofed  to  retraA  an  atom  of  our  praiie.  Bat  we  mii§ 
jay  fome  attention  to  the  cavils  of  this  Reviewer.  * 

It  is  neceffary  to  obferve  that  the  Cahriniftic  doArine  of  original  £si  is, 
Hke  every  other  fundamental  do6lrine  of*  the  fyftem,  a  difguftiag  con-* 
pound  of  nonfenfe  and  blafpheroy.  Its  iirft  and  mod  eiTential  iagredieak 
IS  the  decree  of  God,  fore-ordaining  the  fall,  and  all  its  confeqoences. 
Another  is  the  imputation  of  Adam's  fm,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  all  his  de« 
fcendants  are  properly,  formally,  and  perfonally,  tinners :  to  which  im« 
putation  correfponds  the  imputation  of  the  Redeemer's  ri^hteonfnels,  by 
which  fome  perfons  called  the  ele6l  become  properly,'  formally,  and  per-* 
fonally,  righteous.  A  third  is  that  all  the  reft  of  mankind  are  not  cully 
'  naturally,  but  neceiTarily  (beeanfe  by  the  immutable  decree  of  God,)  rear 
dered  abiblntely  in^apaole  of  ever  emerging  from  that  ftate  of  fin,  anii 
•f  eternal  damnation,  into  which  they  were  plunged  by  Adam's  tranfgreiv 
iion.  From  this  ftate,  indeed,  the  eled  themfelves,  notwithftanding  tbeir 
facing  perfediy  righteous  by  the  righteoufnefs  of  Chrift,  can  be  refcned 
only  by  the  overpowering  force  of  invincible  grace.  Many  other  ccrffai* 
teral  notions  might  be  mentioned ;  but  we  need  nat  purfue  the  inqairv  far^ 
^  ther.  No  Calvmift  can  pretend  to  deny  th^t  thefe  are  eflential  ingreaieats 
in  his  fyftem.  The  firft  indeed  has  been  lately  difdaimed,  though  with* 
out  fucceis,  by  the  champion  of  **  The  True  Churchmen.'*  But  we  can 
do  without  it ;  and  we  fimply  aik  if  the  fecond  and  third  do  not  aukt 
God  the  author  of  iin,  and  lay  men,  all  men  bat  the  eled,  under  an  ia- 
fuperable  fitceffiiy  of  finning  I  Let  us  hear,  however,  the  Chriftian  Ob- 
ferver. *'  It  is  obfervable,'^  he  favs,  *'  of  Dr.  Gietg,  and  it  has  been 
obfcrvcd  of  many  others,  (not  much  indeed  to  the  credit  of  tbeir  geaa* 
roHty,)  that  when  about  to  hunt  down  fome  obnoxious  opinion,  they  be« 
fore  hand  incumber  it  with  a  fuperadded  load  of  extraneous  abfardky,  ia 
.^4er  to  ca&re  the  fuccefs  of  th^  pttrfoity    Thnij  ia^Jie  volasc  befiisa 
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w»  the  do6trine  of  original  fin  is  reprefcnted  as  making  Qod  the  aiithor 
•f  fin,  aid  famiihing  finners  with  an  apology  for. their  iniqauies;  and  it 
is  from  lYiVi  faff^fid  tendency  of  the  dodrine  that  almoft  all  tyr*  Gleig's  ar- 
guments againft  it  are  derived." 

Is  this  tendency*  then,  of  the  foregoing  notions  ox&y  fitpp^/idt  So^  at 
leaft,  oor  critic  ^^rski  to  fay,  with  the  common  good  faitn  of  thefe  pious 
true  Churchmen.    But  if  the  miifm  are  taught,  the  tendency  is  nal ;  and 
we  maintain  that  they  are  not  only  taught,  but,  to  the  high  diflionour  of 
God  and  of  religion,  moft  vehemently  inculcated,  in  their  ntmoft  lati^ 
tude,  as  the  very  marrow  -of  the  gofpel  of  Chrift.    Oi  Jltch  a  theory  of 
original  fin,  every  man  of  underftanding,  fenfe,  and  benevolence,  mnft, 
of  courfe,  declare  his  utter  abhorrence ;  and  this  theory  alone  has  Dr. 
Gleig  attacked.     The  Reviewer,  however,  has  quoted,  on  this  fubje^, 
from  Dr.  Gleig's  third  fermon,  a  (hort  extract  which,  as  being  the  only 
foundation  ot    his  charge,    we  judge    it    requifite  to  lay  before  our 
readers.. 
•The  Dodor*  towards  the  beginning  of  the  fermon,  obferves  that  au'^ 
^  *e]t  as  well  as  men  have  finned ;  but  that  to  fay  that  either  were  impelled 
^  fin  by  the  depravity  of  their  nature,  is  a  blafphtmons  reflexion  on  hint 
who  created  all  things :  that  the  human  powers  are  indeed  lefs  perfeft 
than  the  angelic  powers,  and  that»  therefore,  lefs  will  be  required  of  men 
than  of  angels ;  but  that  if  either  men  or  angels  tranfgrefs  the  law  under 
which  they  are  refpedively  placed,  the  tranfgjeflion  cannot  pr9ceed  from 
conftraint  or  neceffity  of  nature,  but  from  their  own  criminal  inattention* 
f  r  deliberate  perver&nefs.    After  fome  intermediate  obfervations  occurs 
the  obnoxious  paflage  quoted  by  our  critic,  of  which  the  tenor  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

<c  But  do  we  not  derive,  from  our  firfi  parents,  a  conftltution,  both  of 
body  and  mind,  much  lefs  perfed  than  that  which  they  derived  from  the 
immediate  hand  of  their  Omnipotent  Creator  ?  And  is  there  not  in 
every  defcendant  of  Adam,  an  innate  and  infnperable  propenfity  f 

«<  To  thefe  queftions,  which  have  been  often  nut,  very  different  an« 
fwen  have  been  given,  whiclf  have  excited  violent  4ifi<^nfions  in  the 
Qhorch  of  Chnil ;  and  yti  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  queftions  of  lefs  im- 
portance cither  to  the  faith  or  to  the  practice  of  a  CKViflian." 

^*  We  derive  nothing  fronl  our  k[^  parenu,  more  than  the  oak  de* 
rives  from  the  acorn,  but  by  the  will  of  God  hply  and  good ;  and  if  our 
natural  powers  be  indeed  lefs  perfedl  than  theirs  were,  either  thefe  powers 
are  rendered  .equal  by  divine  grace,  or  we  have  the  afiurance  of  our  Sa* 
viour  that  lefs  will  be  required  of  us  than  would  have  been  required  of 
^m»  had  they  coutinaed  in  their  date  of  perfe^ion," 

This  is  the  dangerous  and  fatal  pafiage  which*  in  regard  to  the  doArino 

of  original  fin,  is  to  fix  on  Dr.  Gleig  the  brand  of  her«y.     But  how  istho 

jierefy  of  this  paflage  proved  ?   Why,  nothing  is  fo  eafy :  as,  for  inftance^ 

.     thus:    I.  "The foregoing extradfpeaks pretty /►Ai/ji^ for itfelf."  a.*' Dr. 

4.  Qleig's  expreffions  are  mf  *uery  hummus.     There  is,  however,  light  enough 

^    jK>  fiiew  the  heterodoxy  of  his  feotiments."    Thefe  are  the  wjprds,  t|ie 

iffiSima  'verbM,  of  the  Cbrifiian  Obferver^  relating  not  to  diffimu  pafiagest 

but  to  the  famt  identiad  paflage,  of  Dr.  Gleig's  fermons.     And  >Mrho  put 

.    aiuft  admire  hit  logical  dedu^iooj  the  confiftcncyof  his.  conceptionsj  and 

the  cogency  of  his  argument !        . 

But, 
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B«c,  if  <mr  cricie  camiot  reafon,  ke  eta*  at  laA,  iofiiiBtte  wi  pifir* 
prefent.  He  requefts  tlie  particular  notice  of  hit  readers  to  Dr.  Gleig's 
aflertion  that  **  •un  Jnive  tuiMag/nm  mr  frp  ftmutist  tmn  thm  tie  mk  drrhmr 
Jnm  the  acorn,  ka  fy  the  wili  of  God  hofy  euid pod.**  And  what  is  the  impqit 
of  this  reqaeft  f  Whj,  his  readers  muft  bUeve,  on  his  bare  iofiniiatuHiy 
that  the  iifiertsoa  contains  fome  dasnable  herefjr,  though  he  piumoc  tell 
what ;  for  this  writeTf  it  feemsy  can  wind  a  herdfjr  at  the  diftance  of  Bhf 
thbttfand  miles,  though  he  cannot  fmeU  it  Juft  under  his  nofe.  But  the 
Chriftian  Obferver  wul  not  dm-4  to  deny  the  truth  of  Dr.  Gleig's  propofi- 
tion,  either  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  critic  next  affirms  that  Dr.  GUig 
**  m^kes  it  a  matter  of  faejHom,  whether  aw  neotaral  fovuers  te,  imimd,  4^ 
ferfiathMtko/iffoMrJMfareMtsJ*  Whether  this  affirmation  be  tho  efcd 
of  ignorance  or  of  dengn,  we  leave  our  readers  to  jadge;  but  a  jgro&r 
miTreprefentatioa  we  have  never  feen ;  and  a  grofler  falfehood,  in  poisit  of 
£it€t,  it  is  imjpoffible  to  |id vance.  Dr,  Gleig,  as  will  be  obviims  to  ever/ 
one,  does  not  make  the  fubje^t  a  matter  of  queftion ;  for  he  doea  jpot 
enter  into  the  qoeftion  at  all.  Hp  exprefsly  fays  that  **  it  is  not  eaff  to 
conceive  a  queftioii  of  left  importance,"  and  that  *f  it  is  of  ju>  conle- 

Suence  whatever  whether  we  be  more  or  left  perfeft  thaaAdaun  va^" 
iut,  continues  our  critic,  Dr.  Gleig  **  leaves  it  tmdetirattmd^  whether  aw 
femnert  §n  rtndtnd  epudutheire  fy  e6v$Me  grace,  or  Je/s  ^uiU  be  refpred  ofue^  tkm 
mmUUve  Aeem  r^uind  of  them,  had  tim  cmtinaed  in  thar  fime  ^  ftrfeSim.^ 
Now  wh V  any  man  Ihould  incur  the  difpleafure  of  the  Chriftian  Obfinrvcr 
for  not  determining  a  point,  of  which  the  detennination  was  altogether 
indifferent  to  his  argument,  fome,  perhaps,  may  be  at  a  Io(s  to  ooaapie- 
hend.  But  to  thofe  who  know  thefe  Calvmifis  thoreugl^ly,  the  xtaSom,  wu 
apprehend,  can  be  no  fecret. 

The  avowed  objedk  of  Dr.  Gleig's  third  fermon  u  to  ffiew  that  att- 
Chrifttaos  are  pofeflbd  of  power  to  perform  their.dut]r ;  and  this,  ke  con- 
tends, is  equally  the  cafe  whatever  notions  we  entertain  of  the  corruptios' 
of  human  uature.    If  our  natural  powers  were  degraded  by  the  fall,  (auid 
Dr.  Gleig  does  not  even  in£naate  the  contrary,)  they  are  reflorcd  by 
^race,  To  that  now  we  are  not,  (to  fay  the  leaft,)  in  a  mmje  fitaadon  tiiaa 
Adam  was.     To  overf  Chriftian,  according  to  Dr.Gici^,  a  degree  of 
grace  balfofded  fufficieat,  provided  only  that  he  will  cordullv  co-operate 
with  it,  to  enable  kim  to  work  out  his  own  falvation ;  Mm  uLt  Jackyem^^ 
A  Calvinift  admits  neither  the  co-operation,  nof  the  nniverfality,   of 
^▼ing  grace.    In  his  icheme,  fnch  grace  is  confined  to  the  cle£i,  in  whom^ 
without  any  concurrence  of  theirs,  it  operates  by  aa  irrefiftible,  and, 
properly  fpeaking,  a  mechanicar  impulfe.     A  Calvinift,  therefore,  caa    ^ 
never^allow  that  every  man  may  perform  his  duty ;  and  the  real  htxcCf  of 
Dr.  Gleig  confifts,  not  at  all  in  denyine  original  iin,  coaceming  wkick 
he  dees  not  even  hint  his  opinion,  but  m  averting  the  dodrine  of  umi- 
^aasAL  aiDfrMPTiON,  and  that  every  Chriftian  may  befavedif  he  wiiL 
The  Chriftian  Obferver,  however,  it  is  probable,  imagined  it  rather  a 
matter  of  prudence  to  diflemble  his  own  dilbelief  of  this  do^lrine.    Bat» 
.at  all  events,  it  will  hardly  be  thought  a  great  proof  of  his  wifdom  to 
have  brought,  againft  Dr.  Gleig,  a  'diarge  of  herefy,  in  a  point  wliick 
t&e  DoAor  repeatedly  declares  that  he  has  no  occafion  whatever  CO 
^ifeuft. 

Our  critic,  however,  has  a  -notable  quibble  on  the  word  imfyfermUe. 
<•  Although,''  he  fays,  *<  it  be  uoe  that  the  qusftioa  has  often  Leeu  put 

whethfi 
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wketlier  there  be  not  aa  imuta  propenfity  to  fin  in  erery  defeendaat  of 
Adam,  it  lias  00/  been  much  ^neftioned  whether  this  propenfity  be  an  iii* 
/uferdfk  one.  Moft  people,  indeed  all  whom  we  have  heard  or  read  ol^» 
believe  it  to'  ht/w^Wfk ;  and  it  is  the  great  bufinefs  of  religion,  and  the 
immediate  and  declared  parpofe  of  divine  gracei  to  vvircvm  this  immu 
frofemfity  in  m9Xk**  What?  in  all  mankind  without  exception?  Why  no. 
But  in  all  Chriftuau  then  I  The  Chriftian  Obferver  will  not  fay  fo.  It  b, 
according  to  his  principles,  the  parpofe  of  grace  to  overcome  this  pro* 
penfity  in  the  ekS  alom.  In  all  others,  therefore,  denominate  them  fie^^ 
probates,  or  what  you  will,  the  /«im/^  propenfity  remans  infi^aSU, 

Of  the  great  Proteftant  doctrine  (as  it  has  been  called)  of  pf/HJScmiimip 
ftdth  mfyf  it  is  plain  that  this  Reviewer  does  not  comprehend  even  the  very 
firft  elemental  principles.  His  petulance,  however,  is  equal  to  his  ig- 
norance ;  for  the  following  u  the  ftile  in  which  our  Ariftarchus  decides  on 
the  merits  of  Dr.  Gleig,  in  fo  far  as  the  fnbje£k  of  this  dofbrine  is  coa« 
cemed.  ^*  On  a  topic  which  has  been  fo  profufely  diiicufied,  it  would 
have  been  unreafonable  to  exped  any  thing  new ;  but  Dr.  Gleig's  obfer- 
vations  are  not  only  m^  novel,  but  they  tend  to  re-involve  the  fubjeft  ia 
dificMkitt/hm  'which  it  has  befon  bem  ixtricated.  A  want  of  perfpicuicy  ancl 
precision  both  in  his  ideas  and  his  language  appears^qually  in  his  ilatc* 
ment  of  the  dodrine  which  heoppofes,  and  in  his  explication  of  the  doc- 
trine which  he  maintains.  He  is  mi  ahw^  cmfifteiU  'with  htm/ej^;  4utdjkm 
fajfagts  appear  to  amtra^d  each  other/*  ' 

What  the  difficulties  are  in  which  Dr.  Gleig  has  re-invohed  the  doc* 
trine  of  juttification  by  faith,  it  were  furely  unreafonable  to  aik  a  critic^ 
who  appears  to  fuppofe  that  h^  is  enlightening  his  readers  when  he  is  only 
ftringing  together  identical  propofitions,  and  who  feems  not  even  to  nn- 
derilancf  the  meaning  of  a  very  familiar  term.  It  is  needlefs  to  dwell  oa 
the  wife  and  fagacious  remark  that  **  in  a  writer  who  is  not  always  coup 
fiftent  with  himfelf  fome  pafTages  will  appear  to  contradiA  each  other^** 
liecaufe  every  perfon  mufl  inftantly  perceive  its  importance.  Buit  we  OMift 
'  requeHit  to  be  attended  to  that  our  Keviewer  has  declared  from  the  chair 
of  criticifm^  that,  on  the  fubjedl  of  juftification  by  faith.  Dr.  Gletg'a 
obfervations  are  not  novel.  In  proof  of  the  juftnefs  of  thb  critical 
decifion,  we  fhall  'now  produce,  from  the  following  page  of  our  Re- 
viewer's ftridures,  two  fhort  quotations,  the  one  relating  to  a  particular 
paflaee,  the  other  relating,  it  would  fecm,  to  the  volume  in  general. 

''  There  is  one  pafiage  in  the  fermon  on  juftification,  to  which,  what- 
ever other  recommendation  it  may  want,  we  mull  onrefervedly  allow  the 

jnerit  of  ABSOLUTE  ORIGINALITY.'' 

''  Dr.  Gleig  tells  us  (p.  363.)  of  hu  having  heard  a  man  'criticifing 
fyflems  of  theology  in  a  mop-door,  in  the  hearing  of  the  multitude  on 
tne  ftreet.'  If  Dr.  Cleig's  fyflem  of  theology  were  among  the  number 
of  thofe  which  the  man  in  the  fhop-door  criticifed,  we  cannot  wonder  thai 
the  multitude  in  the  ilreet  ihould  ftop  to  hear  his  difqutdtions ;  for  things 
NrwANDSTRANGi  have  great  attra£lions  for  the  vulgar." 

UxavM  HoauM  MAViS  AcciPE.  **  He  is  not  always  con- 
sistent WITH  HIMSELF.;  AND  SOME  PASSAGES  APPEAR  TO  GONTRA- 
PIOT  BACH  OTHER.     '{Chtlft,  ObfcrV.)  , 

The  firft  paflage  from  Dr.  Gleig  on  this  fubjedt  which  falls  under  tho^ 

laih  of  our  critic,  is  as  follows :  **  But  though  faith  in  Chriil  be  abfo- 

.lately  neceflary  to  the  jufUficaiion  of  a  Chri^Of  it  will  not  alone  joilify 

him* 
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fcim.  Tboogli  i(  is  undoabtedly  hUfif  dntyt  it  is  not  the  wiMr  of  hk 
duty  ;  for  the  commandinent  of  God  i  >  tVat  we  ihoald  not  only  belieVe 
cm  the  Mime  of  his  fon  Jefus  Chrift>  bat  alfo  love  one  another  as  he  gave- 
us  commandment"  On  this  the  critic's  chief  obfervacion  is:  **  The 
leader  will  not  overlook  the  weaknefs  Of  the  reafoning  employed  in  this 
paiTage ;  the  fum  of  which  isf  that  faith  alone  *will  Mat  juft^  the  Chrijtuut^ 
becaufe  faith  is  not  the  whole  of  his  Juty,^     The  weaknefs  of  the  reafoning^ 

.  *we  apprehend,  will  be  obvious  to  none  except  thofe  whofe  intelleds,  and 
Jcnowledge  of  divinity*  are  nearly  on  a  level  with  this  Reviewer's  $  who* 
af  he  meant  to  affirm  that  the  ftmple  virtue  or  grace  of  foith  is  the  only 
condition  required  on  our  part  to  entitle  us  to  the  benefits  of  the  Chrii« 
sian  covenant  (for  that  is  the  real  import  of  being  juftiiied}  may  be  ftiled 
k^ereticontm  facile  frinceps.  This  licentious  notion*  though  adopted  bv  hit 
party,  is  as  opposite  to  the  dodrine  of  fcripture  and  of  the  Chorck  of 
England  as  light  is  to  darknefs.  "  But  the  main  objeA  of  attention**^ 
continnes  our  Reviewer,  **  and  that  to  which  we  more  particularly  call 
the  coniideration  of  the  reader,  is  Dr.  Gleig's  aflertion  that  faitk  alone 
will  not  julli  fy  us.  We  have  heretofore  read  in  a  book*  whofe  antkority 
Dr.  Gleig  will  not  impeach*  that  *  we  are  juftified  by  faith  only.** 

To  this  notable  argument*  which  our  Reviewer*  no  donbt,  feems  tm- 
anfwerable.  Dr.  Oleig*  we  think*  has  only  to  reply  that  he  has  hereto- 
fore read  ip  a  book  whofe  authority  the  Chriftian  Obferver  will  not  im- 
peach* the  following  words :  *'  What  doth  it  profit*  my  brethren,  though 
a  inan  fay  he  hath  faith*  and  have,  not  works  ?  Can  faith ySMv  him  ?  •  ••  • 

.  Ye  fee  then  how  that  By  <u;orifj  a  man  is  jufUfied*  and  not  ^jf  fedth  ettfy*^ 
But  fuch  a  reply*  though  the,  Chriflian  Obferver  is  entitled  to  no  other, 
would  contribute  nothing  to  the  elucidation  of  the  fubjeft.  The  Chrif- 
tian  Obferver  knows*  or  ought  to  know*  that  concerning  the  emihmritw  of 
both  the  foregoing  afTertions  there  is,  among  divines  of  the  Choick  of 

^  England  no  difpute*  and  that  the  only  quellion  is  concerning  their  memm* 
ittg.  Had  he*  therefore,  intended  to  fay  any  thing  to  the  purpofe,  he 
would  have  told  his  readers  ki  what  fenfe  hoth  are  tmtg  emdcom^pent  vHih  one 
mwtfier*  On  this  fubjed  we  would  advife  him  to  ftudy  fiifliop  Boll's 
Harmojtia  ApoftoUca^  with  its  feveral  defences.  In  the  mean  time  we  re- 
commend to  his  notice  the  opinion  of  another  eminent  divine*  which*  ifhe 
UmiLs  of  our  article  will  permit  us  to  copy.  This  author,  fpcaking  of 
tl^e  reafoning  of  St.  J'aul  on  the  fubjed  of  juftification  by  faith*  lays* 
*'  The  general  form  of  the  argument  is  this;  men  are  finntrs;  therefore 
cannot  be  accounted  juft*  without  an  aA  of  mercj  in  the  Judge  of  the 
world."     He' then  proceeds  thus: 

•*  U  not  our  doctrine  contrary  to  that  of  St.  James  ?  who  fays*  *  can 
faith  fave  him  ''  No ;  the  mod  that  can  be  allowed  is*  that  the  reafoning 
of  James  is  intended  for  different  circumfiancts  from  that  of  Panl ;  Or  chat 
it  is  intended  to  fupply  what  common  fenfe  would  always  fupply*  if  no 
•vafion  of  duty  was  in  view.  But  I  doubt  whether  even  fo  great  a  dif« 
fercnce  as  that  need  he  allowed  between  thefe  facred  writers.  Let  os  fup« 
pofe  them  to  confer.— ^«J.  We  are  jollified  by  faith. — Jamet.  Will  he. 
be  juftified  who  does  no  good  works  ? — Paul,  I^o ;  I  did  not  fay  that ;  I 
have  faid,  the  wicked  will  be  fumjhed. — Jams,  You  did  not  inention 
W0ri/ with  fnith?-— PW.  No;  bat  I  plainly  meant  to  addrefs  myfelf  to 
Jews  and  Heathens,  and  to  declare  to  them  that*  when  thej  hadfeffarmi 
wjuu  ihey  called  good  wibrks*  their  etenUl  Ifalvation  mufi  ftill  depesd 
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fepon  the  divine  mtrty:  to  chofe  who  profefs  to  n^hO  good  works  I  hat« 
{^xinotUng. — Jtmes.  Then  we  agree;  or,  at  leaft^  we  do  not  difagree* 
•You  fay,  fuch  works  as  Jews  and  Heathens  hare  been  found  to  perform, 
cannot  fave  chem  'j  I  fay,  nothing  will  fave  them  if  they  do  not  firire  to 
live  well."     (Key's  Le^ures,  Vol.  III.  p.  277.) 

We  muft  however  do  our  Reviewer  juftice :  **  We  are  aMrare,"  he  larsi 
'*  that  tacontraft  aifertions  does  not  elucidate  doflrines;*'  and  he  is  de* 
firoustofurnilh  I>r.  Cleig  with  **  a  brief,  comprehenfive,  and  perfpicnoos 
iatement"  of  the  dodrine.  *'  When  orthodox  ChriHians  aflert  the  an- 
tient  dodtrine  of  juflificktion  by  faith  alone,  they  mean,  as  an  old  writer 
well  exprefTes  it,  jnftijkiUio  per p^em/olam^  fedmn  per fidemfolitari  that  i«« 
as  the  fame  writer  well  tranflaces  it,  jufiijication  by  faith  akne,  but  not  by  that 
faith  tivhich  is  aloat"  We  may  here,  with  great  propriety,  adopt  the 
words  of  Biihop  Bull  on  a  fimilar  occaiion :  "  Audio  qaidem,  optimi  Patris 
verba ;  fed  de  fenfil  ejus  adhuc  quscxitur.*'  But  the  fenfe  in  which  the 
original  reformers  maintained  that  **  men  are  juftified  by  faith  onlyy^'^or^ 
ai  our  Mpmily  on  Salvation  fometimes  exprefTes  it,  "  by  only  fidth,'*  we 
ihall  give  in  the  words  of  this  great  divine ;  who  has  ndt  only  afierted, 
but  proved,  it  to  be  the!  fenfe  of  all,  or,  at  leafl,  of  the  moft  refpe^ble 
reformed  confeffions.     Of  chefe  he  fays : 

**  6"ipP^  «iamfl  illa.^uoque  docesmt/ epi  JUe  Jbia  jtnt  •peribus  hmtnent 
juftificati',  effatum  umcn  illud  eo  fenfu  explicant,  qtfem  nos  pronis  ulnis  . 
amplexamur.  Seil.'  difertis  verbis  monent  confeffioriam  authores,  fenten« 
tiam  iftam  figuratf  acdpietulam  ^,  ita  ut  inJUei  nomine  gratia,  quae  ei  ex 
^dverfo  refpondet,  intelligatur,  atque  idem  fity&/i  fide  juftificari  quod  fold 
gratid,  Mtr  ex  oferwn  merito,  juftificari  /  ac,  propria  loquendo,  fidem  c«te- 
rafque  .virtntes  bonaque  opera  ad  jufiificacionem  aque  valere  atque  effe 
iieceilaria :  nee  qnicquam  majus  fidei  in  ifto  negotio  tribuendum,  quam 
cseteris  virtutibus :  adeoque  fe,  quatenos  a  ju(li£atione  bona  opdra  ex* 
dudunt,  eatenus  et  fidem  ipfam  rejicere.  .  .  .  Quicquid  igitur  feu  cia* 
liginis,  five  crroris,  accrevcrit  huic  luculcntiflimae  de  juftiflcatione  ho- 
hiinis  doArini,  qoatenos  ea  a  Proteilantibus  hodie  docetur ;  illud  fere 
totum  privacorum  quorundam  theologorum  hallucinationibus,  qui  pu- 
tioris  ac  priinitivie  (fi  ita  loqui  fas  fit)  reformatlonis  fententiam  perperatn 
accepernnt,  impotandum  eft/'  (Harm.  Apoftol.  Diflert.  I.  Cap.  vi« 
Sea.  1. 

The  notion  which  is  meant  to  be  Inculcated  by  the  Chriftian  Ob- 
ferver,  namely,  that  faith  is  the  only  condition  of  juftifiGation,  is  in  truth 
one  of  the  moft  pernicious  errors  which  have  ever  bc6n  broached  in  the 
Chriftian  Church,  and  the  foundation  of  the  moft  abominable  autino" 
mianifm,  as  may  be  feeu  in  Crifpe  and  many  others.  It  is  the  error,  how^ 
ever,  of  private  divines,  and  not  of  the  Chnrch  of  England.  By  the 
expreflion,  **  wc  are  juftified  by  faith  only,"  our  original  reformers 
meant  the  fame  as  by  *'  we  are  jufcified/zY^/^',  ^without  lAHrks ;"  and  by  thi* 
latter  exprciiion  they  did  not  underftand  that  good  works  are  m  ccfiiditim  of 
our  juftification,  but  only  that  they  are  not  to  be  accounted  the  merttoriom 
eaufi  of  it.  The  Chriftian  Observer  may  fee  this  pr^ed,  to  a  demonftra^ 
^on,  by  Bilhpp  Bnll,  Har.  Apofi.  Diff.  II.  Cap.  xviii.  Sed.  6,  and  coft- 
£rmed,  Apol.  pro  Harm.^cQ.  5.  But,  in  reality,  to  place  the  fentimencs 
pf  the  Church  of  England,  on  this  fubjedl,  be}ond  the  limits  of  cott« 
troverfy,  nothing  more  is  requifite  than  a  fingle  fentence  of  the  Homily 
on  Salvation,  to  which  we  are  fxjprefsly  referred  by  tiie  Xlth  Article,  and 
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which  tkerefbre^  by  all  parties  who  acknowledge  its  atitlfority,  mail  bH 
Anally  admitted  to  decide  the  diipute.  The  fentence  is  liable  to  no  nuf- 
CQnfirtt^OD ;  and  it  ftates  itfelf  to  be  exprefsly  intended  for  a  full  and 
explicit  explanation  of  the  dodrine.  V  This  faying,  that  we  be  jaftified 
by  faith  only»  freely,  and  without  works,  is  fpoken  for  to  take  anntx^  ckarfy 
all  MK Kir  of  ourtAforis,  as  ^eing  unabU  to  observe  our  jufitficatwn  at  Go^%^ 
handst  and  thereby  mofl  plainly  to  exprefs  the  weaknefs  of  man,  and  the 
goodnefs  of  God ;  the  great  ihfirmity  of  ourfelves,  and  the  mig^ht  and 
power  of  Cod ;  the  imperfection  of  our  own  works,  and  the  moft  abundant 
grace  9i  our  Saviour  Chriil;  and  therefore  wholly  to.  ascribe  the 

MERIT  AND  DESERVING  OF  OUR  JUSTIFICATION  FNTO  ChRIST  OKLr, 
AND  HIS    MOST    PRECIOUS     BLOOD-SHEDDING.       (Honi.  Ed.  Oxon.   lS02. 

p.  21.)  Of  the  fenfe  in  which  the  Church  of  England  underflands  the 
exprefCon,  ''  we  are  j  unified  by  faith  only,"  nothing  more  need  or  can 
be  faid. 

Having  thus  confidered  the  dodlrine  in  general,  we  might  fafely  pais  by 
our  critic's  particular  obje£lIons  to  Dr.  Gleig's  view  0^  it.  But  we  wilh 
to  hold,  as  much  as  pofiible,  the  balance  even  between  both  parties  :  we 
muil,  therefore,  beg  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  pafTage  to  which 
the  critic  allows  the  merit  of  abfolute  originality. 

"  By  the  grace  of  the  fecond  covenant,"  fays  Dr.  Gleig,  "  all  man* 
kind  are  rendered  immortal  in  confequence  of  the  death  and  refurreftion 
of  Chriil,  who  is  the  lamb  flain,  in  the  divine  decree,  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world ;  but  to  obtain  immortal  happinefs,  they  mnft  obferve  the 
conditions  of  the  covenant,  which  are  faith  in  ChriA,  and  repentance 
from  dead  works.  The  foroter  condition,  fnitk,  relates  chiefy  to  our  fiaure  or- 
ijience ;  the  latter  to  curfutute  happinefs.**  The  fentence  in  italics,  our  critic 
informs  us,  prefcnts  an  opinion  which  he  never  met  with  before.  We  can 
eaiily  believe  him  ;  and  the  conclufion  which  we  draw  from  the  informa- 
tion  is  that  his  reading  is,  as  we  fufpe^ed,  very  confined.  The  cridc 
however  finds  an  abfurdity  in  this  paragraph,  and  afks  with  an  air  of  felf- 
importance,  "  How  can  faith  be,  ia  any  fenfe,  a  condition  of  our  future 
exiftencc,  if  all  mankind  (thofe  who  have  not  faith,  as  well  as  thofe  who 
have)  be  rendered  immortal  by  the  grace  of  the  fecond  covenant  ?"  But 
the  critic  iirA  makes  the  abfurdity,  and  then  finds  it.  Dr.  Gleig  exprefsly 
fays  that  faith  a.id  repentance  are  conditions  of  the  covenant.  But  he  doe^ 
not  fay,  as  the  Reviewer  would  compel  him  to  do,  that  faith  is  the  ^amP- 
tion  of  ourfiUure  exiftence.  He  fays,  indeed,  that  faith  relates  to  our  future  rr- 
ifience^  and  it  appears  that  our  critic's  idea  of  relation  is  as  confined  as  his 
reading:  for  he  cannot  conceive  two  things  related,  except  the  one  be  a 
condition  of  the  other.  Dr.  Gleig,  however,  fn  fpite  of  1ms  Reviewer, 
Is,  in  this  place,  both  accurate  in  language,  and  orthodox  in  fentiment. 
li  man  be  intended  to  live  for  ever,  his  claim  muft  be  in  confequence  of 
a  coi/enant  of  grace ;  for  no  created  being  can  poflibly  have  fuch  a  claim  by 
nature.  Lnmrtal  life  was,  accordingly,  it  firft  fufpended  on  Adam*s  ab- 
ftaining  from  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  forfeited  by  his  eating  it.  '«  In 
the  day  that  thou  eatcfl  thereof  thou  fhalt  furcly,"  or  utterly,  "  die/* 
Had  this  threat  been  put  in  immediate  executiou,  there  had  been  an  utter 
end  of  the  human  race.  Immortal  life  is  reftored  to  all  mankiiid  throng 
Chrift;  and  this  every  Chriftian  is  bound  to  believe.  But  beiide  int* 
mortal  Z^,  our  Redeemer  has  alfo  purchafed  for  us,  on  certain  condi- 
tions^ immoTtsiUiapfitufs.    In  order,  however^  that  Chriftians  may  finaify 
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be  [Partakers  of  this  laft,  it  is  not  enough  that  they  believe  the  Re- 
deemer to  be  the  author  of  both ;  they  muft  likewife  repent  from  dead 
iVorks  i  or,  in  other  words,  they  muft  live  in  a  courfe  of  Chriftian  obe- 
dience. 

In  Dr  GIeig*f  fifth  difcourfe  this  Reviewer  finds,"  he  f=iys,  *' a  query 
ftated,  which  is  fo  eafily  anfwered,  that  it  would  be  an  adl'of  moft  par- 
fimonioas  unkindnefs  to  withhold  a  reply."  Thp  query  is  this :  *'  But  if 
It  be  rruii  that  the  nature  of  man  is  fo  corrupted  that  '  the  good  which  he  ^ 
would,  he  doth  not;  and  the  evil  which  he  would  not,  that  he  doth'—- > 
does  it  not  follow* that  we  are  laid  under  the  neceffity  of  (inning ?"  The 
critic  anfwers,  «'  No*  It  is  true  at  leaft  of  fome  man ;  for  ^/.  Paul  ex^ 
frefify  afferts  it.  But  it  does  rbt  follow  from  hence  that  any  man  is  laid  un- 
der a  xec^ty  nf  firming,**  The  Reviewer  is  tertainlv  very  kind  in  aii- 
fwering  the  queftion  ;  but  if  he  had  read  Qti\y/e'veH  lines  more,  he  might 
have  difcovered  that  his  kind nefs  was  entirely  a  work  of  fupererogatiortl ' 
For  at  no  greater  diftance  Dr.  Gleig  thus  exprefles  himfelf :  "  Such  doc- 
trines as  this  have  indetfd  been  inferred  from  the  words  of  my  text,  and 
from  fimilaf  paffages  of  holy  fcripture  j  but  I  need  hardly  obferve  to 
you,  that  in  thd  i^afoning  which  attempts  to  eftabliih  them,  the  con* 
cluiion  is  direflly  contrary  to  the  preroifes.''  He  then  goes  on  to  argue 
^igainft  this  conclufion,  which,  he  contends,  is  not  only  falje  but  in^ioui. 
The  Reviewer,  however,  very  evidently  wiftied  his  readers  to  beKeve  that 
Dr.  Gleig  holds  the  conclufion  to  be  tru»»  and,  of  courfe,  difbclieves  the  ^ 
Afiertion  of  St.  Paul.  His  condud  will  admit  o^.  no  other  conftruction,  f(> 
that  here  again  we  have  a  pregnant  inftance  of  the  candid  good  faith  of. 
thcfc  fainted  "  True  Churchmen.*'  ^ 

This.  Reviewer  complairis  that,  "  iil  many  writera,  fome  q^  the  pecdliar 
and  diftinguilhing  .doArines  of  the  Gofpel  are  mentioned,  -not  as  primfe 
fabjefifcs  or  difculTion  and  attention,  not  as  fundamental  truths  upon  which 
all  others  reft,  but  as  matters  of  cafuat  and  fupplementary  ackn(ywledgmef2f  j 
matters  ^hich  it  would  not  be  decent  to  overlook  altogether,  but  which 
it  is  not  neceflary  to  dwell  upon."  In  illufiration  of  this  remark  he  al- 
leges Dr.  Gleig's  difcourfe  on  ColofT.  i.  12.  '*  In  difcourfing  on  this 
"text,"  he  fays,  •*  Dr.  Gleig  hai  fo  fuccefsfully  avoided  touching,  on  the 
moft  prominent  truth  contained  in  it,  that,  independently  of  the  itxt 
itfelf,  there  is  not  one  fyljable,  from  the'  beginning  to  the  end  of  it, 
which  refers  to  our  being  made  meet  for  the  inheritance  of  the  faints  hy  trie  *• 
Fath£r.** 

It  is,  indeed,  a  circumftance  much  to  be  lamented  that  the  fobfid  di- 
vine who  wodld  fulfil  his  duty,  fhould  be  obliged  to  emj^loy  fo  xhuch  <5f 
his  time  in  cxpofing  error :  for  that  is,  in  part,  the  true  account  of  the 
cafe.  But  errors,  at  leaft  fuch  as  arc  grofsly  pernicious,  and  fubverTive 
of  the  foundations  of  our  faith,  when  once  they  have  been  adopted,  muft 
be  expofed,  before  truth  can  be  fuccefsfully  recommended.  Such  writers 
^*the  Chriftian  Obferver  and  his  friends  are  perpetually  labouring,  both 
with  tongue  and  pen,  to  overwhelm  'with  impiety,  abfurdity,  and  pon- 
fenfe,  the  pure  and  genuine  doftrines  of  the  Gofpel.  Can  they  rea- 
fonably  complain  of  thofe  who,  perfuaded  as  they  are  that  fuch  is  the 
cafe,  endeavour  to  counteradl  them  ?  Befide?,  thefe  enthufiafts  will  allow 
that  none  preach  "  the  peculiar  and  diftinguifhing  dodlrines  of  the 
Gofpel i"  who  are  not  as  wild  and  extravagant  as  themfelves.  Our  Re- 
•Vicwer;  for  example,  w«  are  well  perfuaded,  were  he  to  preach  on  Co- 
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loff.  i.  u.  would  fpen4  the  greater  part  of  hu  time  in  explaiiiing  xo  his 
aiadience  that»  by  **  oar  being  made  meet  by  the  Father/'  is  neant  that 
God  is  the  fole  operator  in  th^  whole  bufinefs  of  man's  falvation ;  chat 
man  can  do  nothing  at  all  for  himfelf,  but  that  every  thing  is  carried  cm. 
by  the  invincible  idlnence  of  Sovereign  grace.  He  might  ftate  that  this 
moft  comfortable  do^rine  is  the  confequence  of  ele£tton«  and  the  ground 
pf  abfolttte  aiTurance  of  falvation.  He  might  tell  them  that,  as  they  am 
^Ue  to  do  nothing*  (o,  in  teal  truth,  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  turm 
or  iw//  themjehxs  over  on  Chri^^  who  is  bound  to  fufer  none  of  them  to  lidl 
away  from  grace.  ^  All  this  the  Reviewer,  we  doubt  not,  would  call,  as  it 
has  trequently,  too  frequently,  been  called  before,  preaching  **  the  pe- 
culiar and  diitinguifiiin^  do6trines  of  the  Gofpel.  Bat,  thank  God,  mm 
have  not  fo  learned  Chrifi ;  and  hence  we  enjoy,  what  we  highly  efteem, 
the  honour  of  (haring,  with  fuch  divines  as  Dr.  Gleig,  in  the  cenfures  of 
the  Chriftian  Obferver. 

This  confcquential  critic  calls  Dr.  Gleig  to  u(k  for  talking  6f  oar 
«'  virtuous  brother  for  whom  Chrift  died,"  and  for  fuppofing  that  a  maa 
may  live  '<  negatively  innocent."  With  regard  to  the  former  expreffioa 
he  obferves  that  "  according  to  the  reprefentations  of  the  word  of  God, 
Chrift  died  not  for  the  virtuous^  but  lot  finmrs — for  thie  wigpdfy,**  This 
pbfervatioB  would  have  greatly  furprifed  u&,  if  any  thiii^  coald  furprife 
ms  from  the  Chriftian  Obferver.  What?  does  the  fcnpture  fajr  that 
Chrift  died  not  for  the  virtuous  ?  We  conceived  it  to  fay  that  he  died  for 
^11  men.  We  have  read,  as  well  as  the  Chriftian  Obferver,  the  expref- 
-fions  of  St.  Paul :  **  For  when  we  were  yet  without  ftrength,  in  doe 
time  Chrift  died  for  the  ungodly,"  and  "  God  commenceth  his  love  to- 
wards teSf  in  that  while  ^^e  were  yet  finners  Chrift  died  for  us»"  But  we 
never  imagined  thefe  expreffions  to  imply  that  thofe  for  whom  Chrift  died 
inuft  continuf  fiuurs.  Yet  this  is  what  the  Chriftian  Obferver  mnft  mean» 
if  his  criticifm  be  at  all  to  the  purpofe.  Thus  we  fee  what  a  predow 
fyftem  of  divinity*  Hie  Chriftian  Obferver  extradls  from  the  fcriptures*  We 
were  prepared  to  find  this  publication  maintaining  that  Our  Saviour  died 
for  the  elect  aferte :  but,  that  when  we  have  reafon  to  believe  a  maa  mirtmmum 
we  muft  exclude  him  from  thofe  for  whom  Chrift  died,  is  an  ^Serdoa 
which  certainly  exceeded  our  exped^attons.  We  formerly  hinted  our  fof- 
nicions  of  the  antinomianifm  of  the  Chriftian  Obferver  (Vol-  XV.  p.  75)  j 
but  now  we  fee  him  openly  and  boldly  avowing  it :  for  thu  is  the  ifh- 
^Ifhmi /mtinemerum/iex  et.^uer^  fe^ileniij^ma.  Of  this  do^b-ine  the  unequi- 
vocal language  is,  <<  Let  us  do  evil  that  good  may  come ;  let  us  continae 
in  fin  that  grace  may  abound.'* 

With  regard  to  the  fecond  of  the  above  expreffions,  the  Reviewer 
''  would  a&,"  he  fays,  '*  whether  Dr.  Gleig  believes  that  any  men  d# 
live  miativefy  innecent^  and  without  pojitivefin  f**  Some  perfons*.  we  know, 
will  adc  very  foolifti  queftions,  with  as  grave  an  air  as  if  they  were  ver/ 
wife  ones ;  and  this,  we  prefume,  is,  at  prefent,  the  cafe  of  the  Chrif- 
tian Obferver.  Does  the  Chriftian  Obferver,  then,  believe  that  all  mea 
,  are  finners  in  an  equal  degree  ?  Were  we  not  afraid  that  he  wpuld  evade 
oar  queftion  by  a  miferable  quibble  on  the  word  Mm,  we  would  aik  hiim 
what  pojhivejin  he  afcribes  to  an  in^nt  two  days,  or  even  two  months  old  f 
But,  to  cut  the  matter  ftiort,  and  to  preclude  all  wrangling,  we  fimpLf 
alL  him  w  hether  the  man  who  has  committed  only  robMry  be  not  megm'' 
tintelj  innocent  compaiedVith  him  ^ho  has  been  guil^  both  of  robbery  and 
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«f  murder?  So  cafy  is  it  to  dtfcem  the  difference  between /^fvr/b  and 
mgathM  inmctttci.  Of  the  fins  from  which  a  man  abfcains  he  is  negaive^ 
iwiocenli  of  thofe  which  he  commits  ht 'yi  pofithafy gmliy  i  (b  that  the  famt 
man  may  be  negatively  innocent  in  one  refpefl*  who,  in  another  refpe6t» 
is  a  pofitive  finner. 

But  accurate  precifion  and  difcrimination  of  thought  feem  none  of  the 
calents  of  this  doughty  Reviewer..  He  would  be  a  philofopher,  indeed^ 
aj5  well  as  a  divine ;  and  we  (hall  here  exhibit  a  fpecimen  of  his  philo* 
iophy,  which  can  hardly,  we  think,  fail  to  convince  our  readers  with 
what  deep  attention  and  fini^ular  fuccefs  he  has  Andied  the  principles  of  the 
hubian  mind.  Dr.  Gleig,  in  hu  fermon  on  I  John  iv.  20,  fcates  it  as  the 
Apoftle's  dcAriae,  *'  that  human  benevolence  is  progreffive  \  that  it  era* 
braces  firft  our  relations,  our  friends,  and  our  neighbours;  that  it  gra- 
dually extends  to  the  fociety  to  which  we  belong  ;  then  comprehends  our 
country  ;  then  the  whole  human  race ;  and  at  laft  ftretches  itfelf  towar<lt 
the  great  and  beneficent  Author  of  Nature.*'  On  this  paflage  the  Re* 
viewer  writes  as  follows :  <<  It  is  poffible  that  Dr.  Gleig  can  fuppofe  that 
God  is  the  laji  objcdl  that  attra^s  the  exercife  of  that  benevolence  whicb 
St.  John  inculcates?  Does  he  imagine  that  our  leve  muft  be  laterally  ex«> 
panded  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  before  it  begins  to  afcend  to 
the  God  of  heaven  ?  We  have  been  accuftomed  to  hold  an  opinion  oa 
this  fubjed  not  oid^  ilifftrent^  but  offofite  to  that  contained  in  the  above  cited 
paiTage.*' 

If  we  underftand  the  Reviewer  aright,  it  is  an  eflbntial  part  of  his  theory 
of  human  nature  that  a  child  loves  God  before  he  loves  his  nurfe.  Wt 
were  wondering  to  what  particular  feet  of  philofophers  this  writer  be« 
longed ;  and  we  found  it  impoflible  to  fatisfy  ourielves,  till  we  recoU 
lected  that  the  }ate  Lord  Kames,  who  accounted  for  almoft  every  phe* 
nomenon  in  the  mental  conftitution  of  man  by  fome  imiatt  imiriudftnji^ 
enumerates,  among  the  original  principles  of  human  nature,  a  ssNst 
OP  DliTT*  We,  therefore,  prefume  that  our  ingenibus  Reviewer  muft 
be  a  follower  of  th^t  eminent  philofopher ;  and  to  his  theory  of  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  benevolent  affections  we  have,  we  confefs,  but  one  trifling 
objection,  which  is  that  it  is  |n  dirbct  contradiction  to  unx- 
TBJ^SAL  EXPBRiKNCfi  AND  FACT.  When  the  affcctiou  of  love,  after 
being  exercifed  on  inferior  objecu,  has  afcended  to  the  great  Creator  of 
the  Univerfe,  it  will  certainly  be  reflected  from  him,  and  embrace  witli 
warmer  feelings  of  benevolence,  the  human  race,  as  his  creatures  and  oar 
brethren.  But  that  God  is  the  primary  object  of  our  love,  though  our 
feemingly  feraphic  Reviewer  affects  to  think  fo,  is  the  mere  chimera  of  ft 
vi£onary  brain ;  and  the  reafoning  of  St.  John  is  plainly  grounded  on  the 
fuppofition  that  it  is  utterly  impooible. 

But  we  muft  draw  to  a  conclalion ;  for,  to  adopt  the  language  pf  tho 
Chriftian  Obferver,  ''  We  are  impatient  to  abridge  the  taflt  of  detecting 
the  errors  of  the  work  before  us :''  we  (hall,  therefore,  pafs  by  the  Re- 
viewer's remarks  op  what  he  calls  the  "  very  reprehentible  practice  of 
blending  together  two  or  more  fragments  of  texts,  and  printing  them  at 
if  they  were  originally  connected  v*  becaufe  the  practice,  as  every  out 
inuft  perceive,  is  reprehenfible,  Qr  not,  juftas  it  is  conducted*  or  not,  with 
found  judgment  and  difcretion.'    But  one  ihort  paflage  more  we  muft 

!|uote  from  the  yolumes  of  Dr.  Gleig,  becaufe  the  Chrtftian  Obferver 
olepuily  pronoon^^  it  deftrving  of ''  a  Tcrjr  ferious  ccofure.''    Tho 
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pafiage  15  this :  **  Mauy  a  man,  who  in  hU  heart  reveres,  |>erhaps  as  be 
ought  to  do,  the  God  of  his  fathers,  aqd  hopes  for  falvation  only  throagh 
the  crofs  of  Chrift,  can  yet  fmile  at  the  jelt  of  the  impious  fcoflfcr,  and 
fuffcr,  at  his  own  table,  his  Creator  and  Redeemer  to  be  mentioned  ia 
terms  which,  if  applied  to  himfelf  or  his  friend,  he  would  refent  witl| 
indignation."  Coniidering  the  difpofitions  of  this  Reviewer,  and  his 
rancorous  animoiity  againft  Dr.  Gleig,  our  readers,  perhaps,  may  rcr 
gard  it  as  a  very  powerful  recommendation  of  the  volume  of  this  able  di- 
vine, that  his  cricic  is  obliged  to  haye  recourfe  to  fuch  a  p^lTage  as  a  ve- 
hicle through  which  to  difcharge  his  venom.  He  afks  if  fuch  a  man  as 
Dr.  Glcig  defcribps  really  *'  re*verest  and  even  perhafs  as  hi  ought  to  doj  the 
God  of  his  fathers  ?"  But  here  he  gives  another  proof  of  the  candour  of 
CalvinifUc  Methoditts,  He  omits  the  emphatic  words  "  in  his  heart,** 
in  which  confifts  the  whole  ftrefs  of  the  Dodor's  reproof;  as  implying  the 
abfurd  and  criminal  inconiiftency  of  fuffering  the  fear  or  the  refpc^l  of 
men  to  overpower  the  fuggeftions  of  our  better  principles,  Perhaps, 
however,  the  ChriHian  Obferver  has  been  fortunate  enough  never  to  mccj 
with  a  man  whofe  principles  were  right  while  his  coudud  was  faulty. 
If  fo,  we  congratuliate  him  on  \i\^  happy  experience  of  human  life. 
But  nve^  alas!  can  bear  no  fuch  favourable  teftimony  either  of  ourfelves^ 
or  of  other  men. 

"  Our  readers,"  fays  the  Reviewer,  "  will  now  have  no  difficulty  ii| 
Judging  in  what  eilimation  we  hold  thefe  fermons."  Notwithflanding  al) 
this  affedtation  of  contempt,  we  more  than  fufpe^l  that  he  holds  thefe 
fermons  in  higher  eftimation  than  he  is  willing  to  acknowledge  ;  and  tha( 
this  ebullition  of  critical  malevolence  is  .owing  more  tp  a  dread  of  their 
power  than  to  a  perfuafion  of  their  impotence.  But  we  muft  now  proceed 
to  fay  a  few  words  of  burfelves,  whom  this  writer  has  attacked  with  a  moft 
virulent  afperity. 

It  was  a  matter  of  courfe  that  the  Anti- Jacobin  Reviewers  fhould  be 
objeds  of  peculiar  diflike  and  refentment  to  tht  Chriftian  Obferver  ;  for 
we  have  never  ccafed,  and,  with  God's- afllftancet  we  never  (hall,  to  op-» 
pofe,  with  all  the  ilrength  which  we  pofTefs,  thpfe  wild,  unfcriptural, 
blafphemous  dogmas  which  it  is  the  great  aim  of  that  publication  to  dif- 
feminate  as  the  fundamenia!  do^rines  of  the  Church  pf  England.  Bu( 
the  Chriftian  Obferver,  on  the  prefent  occafion,  has  .not,  we  apprehend, 
been^emarkably  happy  in  making  choice  of  the  ground  for  his  attack. 
He  obferves,  in  general,  that,  as  we  formerly  recommended  Dr.  Gleig  te 
a  bilhopric,  it  was  to  be  expefted  that  we  (hould  praifc  his  fermons ;  but 
that  none  of  his  moft  iinpaf}iQncd  admirers  could  have  anticipated  the 
*'  mafs  of  adulation"  which  we  have  beftowed  upon  them ;  adulation, 
Jiowever,  which  might  have  been  fafply  overlooked,  if  it  did  not  "  in- 
volve the  hnStion  of  unjeun/i  doctrines  ;**  that, our  review  of  thefe  fermons 
turni|hes  new  evidences  of  the  heterodoxy  of  our  religious  fentiments^ 
and  affords  frcih  inftaiices  of  our  inconilftency ;  and,  in  tine,  *'  that  the 
contrariety  which  marks  many  of  our  pieces,  added  to  the  teftimony  of 
fomc  recent  ei'ents,  proves  that  we  are  compofed  of  individuals  without 
any  common  principle  to  infure  uniformity,  even  on  the  ^T^nd  points  of 
religion  and  morality." 

To  thefe  accufations  our  anfwer  (hall  be  brief.  We  cannot  well  con« 
ceive  why  our  claiming  a  privilege,  which  fecms  te  be  the  inherent  birtk- 
iright  of  human  nature^  namely^  that  of  formiqg  our  own  opinioa  of  the 
^'^  '         '  ^  ''  -jn^riH 
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Merits  and  demerits  of  our  friends  and  acqaaiiitance,  (hould  kave  given 
offence  to  the  Chriftian  Obferver.  But  we  ferioufly  aiTure  him  that,  if 
w^  had  it  in  our  power  effectual^  to  recdlmmend  to  a  bifiiopric,  he  is  the 
lait  perfon  whom  we  ihould  think  of  confulting  with  regard  to  the  proper 
objed  of  choice.  Of  the  terms  in  which  we  fpoke  of  Dr.  Glcig's  fer- 
inpns  our  readers^  and  the  public  in  general,  muft  judge ;  and  we-  are 
happy  to  find  that  the  charader  which  we  gave  of  them  has  met  with  the 
full  approbation  of  thofe  whofe  approbation  we  are,  on  every  occafion, 
moft  folicitous  to  obtain.  With  regard  to  the  ofthocjoxy  or  heterodoxy 
of  our  religrous  fcntioients,  we  moft  willingly  fubmit  to  be  tried  by  the 
fame  judges*  We  ihould  bluih,  we  rouft  own,  to  be  thought,  for  a  mo- 
^ment,  by  any  perfon  of  difpemment  and  fenfe,  to  have  been  bred  in  the  . 
Cune  fchool  with  the  Chriftian  Obferver ;  vfho{ejouful  doctrines  confift  of  the 
rankeft  An(inomianifm,  grafted  on  the  impious  tenets  of  Calvin ;  and 
whofe  churchman/hif  is  proved  by  unceafing  endeavours  to  unchurch  the 
nation. 

What  the  Chriflian  Obferver  means  by  the  "  teftimony  of  fomc  recent 
events,"  we  fliall  not  give  ourfelyes  the  troublfe  to  conjeflure.  The  ex- 
preillon  was  probably  intended  only  to  enhance  in  the  eyes  of  thofe  who  ' 
implicitly  devour  his  poifoned  naorfels,  the  fuppofed  importance  of  the 
Chriilian  Obferver,  by  infmuating  that  he  is  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  fecrets  of  our  corps,  ta  which  he  is,  however,  an  abfolute.ftranger. 
As  io  the  "  contrariety  of  fentiment  which  marks  our  pieces,"  and  our 
being  ^'  compofed  of  individuals  without  any  common  principles  to  in- 
fure  uniformity  ;'*  the  public,  we  imagine,  will  be  rather  difpofed  to 
believe  that  thefe  imputatipnis  ^re  true  when  the  Chriftian  Obferver  fhall 
have  proved  their  truth,  than  when  he  has  fimply  ajferted  it.  Heyi>'j,  in- 
deed, that  '*  matpf  proofs  might  be  adduced  of  our  inconfiftency  j** 
but,  in  the  ardcle  before  us,  he  confines  himfelf  to  /<uw,  relating  to  the 
two  importaiit  dod^rines  which  have  formed  the  principal  fubje^t  of  our^ 
prefent  difcuflion.     Thefe  proofs  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  examine. 

In  our  Number  for  OiSlob^r  iSo?,  (Vol.  XIII.  p.  187,  &c.)  wepraifed^ 
as  it  deferved,  a  vifitation-fermon  by  the  Rev.  E.  Cooper.  Of  the  topics 
handled  in  that  maflerly  fermon  one  was  the  importance  of  the  dodrine 
of  juftification  by  faith  alone,  which  the  preacher  calls  ''  a  grand  fi^n- 
damenul  dodrine  of  the  Gofpel."  This  dodlrine,  fays  the  Chrifliail 
Obferver,  is  reprobated  by  Dr.  Gleig :  fo  that  the  fentiments  of  thefe 
(wp  divines  on  this  fubjeA  are,  according  to  him,  "diametrically  op- 
poifite,"  *'  The  cafe,"  fays  he,  **  admits  of  fuch  a  very  concife  an4 
categorical  ilatement,  that  we  will  give  it.  Mr,  Coofcr  holds,  that  a  matt 
is  jufiiJUd  ly  faith  ida/ie.  Dr.^pleig  holds^  xii2X.amaft  is  not  jufiified  iy 
ftuth  alone.  The  Anti- Jacobin  Reviewers  affrge  with  them  both  ! !"  He 
then  favours  us  with  a  fcrap  of  l^atin  poetry,  the  intention  of  which,  if 
.  we  rightly  comprehend  it,  is  to  prove  that  the  Anti-Jacobin  Reviewers  are 
/ifrmaf/trodites. 

—^^^  forma  duplex,  nee  fcemina  did,  ' 

**  Nee  puer  ut  poffmt  j  neutrumque ;  et  utrumque,  vi4en(iir." 

T'o  the  Chriftian  Obferver*s  difplay  of  his  learning  we  can  have  no  olv' 
jection.  We  do  not  even  grudge  him  the  liberty,  (fince  it  pleafes  him)  of 
making  a  little  merty  with  ourfelves.  We  ihall  not,  however,  be  ereatly 
furprizedf  Qiould  we  hear  that  he  has  been  **fmitfin,"  by  his  brpther 
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Dr.  Hawexs»  witha&rere  reprlm^  for  being  fo  profiuie  as  to  qnoc* 
fuch  "  heathgn  men.** 

But  what  opinion  muft  oilr  readers  form  of  the  h$HtJly  of  ch^  Chrifttaa 
Obferver,  when  we  inform  them  that  on  the  fubject  of  jnitification  hf 
faith,  there  is  not  between  Dr.  Qleig  and  Mr.  Cooper  tY%n  the  ihadow  of 
a  difference  ?  liet  us  hear  the  manner  in  which  the  latter  exprefles  him* 
felf  **  Perhaps  there  is  not  one  of  the  glorions  truths  o(  revelatioa, 
vi^hich  is  more  frequently  turned  to  a  bad  ufe,  ^d  made  the  inftrument 
of  greater  evil,  than  this.  Men  of  porrtipt  minds  have  raifed  on  it  tho 
snoft  monftrous  and  abominable  {yHtm^ :  not  aflumed  publicly  to  teadi 
that,  iince  we  are  jaliified  hyfiuih  aktu,  fpodnumkt  are  no  longer  nMeflarf* 
^o  falvation :  and  thus  not  only  weakenine  the  obligations  to  morality  and 
holinefs,  but  even  making  that,  which  u  the  glory  of  the  GofpeC  tho 
avowed  foundation  of  profligacy  and  vice."  Mr.  Cooper  then  obferrcf 
that  this  perverfion  ot  the  truth  is  no  modern  invention ;  <*  thongh,** 
adds  he,  '^  perhaps  in  no  time  has  this  4''^imnUfft  herefy  been  more 
openly,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  more  f|i(:cdrsfully  propagated,  than  in  tho 
prcfent." 

From  thefe  paiTages  it  appears  that  of  jaftification  by  faith  alone,  m 
nnifprmly  taught  bv  the  Chnftian  Obferver  and  the  feft  of  True  Church- 
men, Mr.  Cooper  is  no  lefs  a  ftrenaous  oppofer  than  Dr.  Gleig  or  oar* 
felves.  We  fbail  now  produce  fome  paiTages  to  fhew  in  what  fenfe  the 
learned  preacher  undbrfbands  this  fundamental  doArine  of  the  Gofpel. 
Becaufe  the  doctrine  has  been  abufed,  fhall  we  therefore,  heafks,  abandon 
it  ?  ''  By  way  of  providing  an  antidote  to  the  poifon,  arp  we  to  preacli 
that  good  works  make  any  part  of  the  gnnmds  on  which  we  are  accounted 
righteous  before  God,  and  thus  extol  our  own  unprofitable  fervices  as  ^9* 
iffential  with  the  meritorieus  obedience  of  Chrijt  him/elf  f**  No.  "  Let  us  con- 
tend, as  earneflly  as  our  opponents  can  do,  that  the  merits  of  Chrifi  mt  ikt 
wfy grounds  of  the finner^s  acceptance  nvith  God**  But,  **  while  wc  contend* 
with  even  Antinomian  zeal,  that  *  by  grace  vtc  are  faved  through  faith  ;* 
that  we  '  are  in^iiicd  Jreeiy  by  his  grace,  through  the  redemption  that  is  in 
fChrifl  Jefus ;'  at  the  fame  time  let  us  maintain,  with  Apoftolic  energy^ 
that  *  without  holinefs  no  man  fhall  fee  the  Lord ;'  that  as  the  merits  tf 
Chrijt  alone  conflitute  our  title  to  eternal  glory,  fo  in  purity  of  heart 
alone  confifts  our  '  meetnefs  for  partaking  of  the  ii^heritance  of  the  fainta 
inUght." 

Qfxxx  readers  may  now,  perhaps,  be  difpofed  to  admire  the  impudence 
of  the  Chriflian  Obferver  in  laying  clkim  to  the  Rev.  E.  Cooper  as  the 
advocate  of  his  own  Antinomian  principles.  On  the  fubject  of  jnfBfica- 
tion  by  fs^ith,  Mr.  Cooper's  notions  are  precifely  the  fame  with  thofe  of 
Bifhop  Ball,  with  thofe  of  Dr.  Yity^  with  thofe  of  Dr.  Gleig,  with 
thofe  of  the  Anti-Jacobin  Reviewers,  and,  finally,  with  ^hofe  of  the 
Church  ok  *nglahd,  as  explicitly  declared  in  her  incomparable  Ho* 
inily  "  Of  |:he  falvation  of  mankind  by  only  Chrifi  our  Saviour.**  In 
the  '<  very  concife  and  categorical  ftatement"  on  this  point  by  the  Chrif- 
tian  Obferver,  there  is,  therefore,  a  very  confiderable  minake*  whxcli 
we  ftall  beg  leave  to  correct.  The  cafe,  when  propefly  flated,  flands 
fhus ;  *'  With  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  jufn^cation  by  faith  onljr,  Mr. 
Cooper  and  Dr.  Crleig  entirely  agree;  and  the  Anti'Jacti^in  Rerxewerk 
ifree  with  them  BOTtr." 

The  ChriflSkn  Obfervar's  fecond  proof  of  our  inconSfteircr  h  derive^ 
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ftmoi  bur  calling  on  the  Rev^E.  Pearfon  to  explain  a  {>airage  in  his  y  An- 
notations on  the  Practical  rart  of  Dr.  Paley's  Principles  of  Moral  and 
Political  Philofophy."  (See  Vol.  XIII.  p.  163.)  That  call  was,  perhaps, 
cxprefTed  in  wQfds  too  warm  for  the  occafion.  The  Anti-jacobin  Re« 
viewlers  do  not  pretend  to  be  infallible.  They  were,  perhaps,  too  hafty* 
ui  rHfpe<^ting  a  latent  evil  tendency  in  the  paflage  quoted,  from  Bilhop 
voder,  by  Mr.  Pearfon;  though  their  evident  anxiety,  on  the  fabject» 
demonftrates  how  cautious  they  are  of  admitting  aflertiOMs  which  h^Jeem 
to  carry  with  them  a  meaning  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  our  Church. 
fAr,  Pearfon,  however,  with  that  candid  politenefs  which  can  diitinguiflt 
fdlicitude  for  right  opinions  from  a  bigotted  zeal  to  propagate  wrong 
i>lies,  vouchfafed  the  explanation  required,  which  our  readers  will  find  in. 
CHir  XlVth  Vol.  Pp.  98,  99.  This  explanation  appeared  no  lefs  than  fix 
months  before  our  review  of  Dr.  Gleig's  fermons ;  a  drcumftance  of 
which  the  Chfiftian  Obferver  could  not  nave  been  ignorant  when  he  pre- 
fumed  to  accufe  us  of  cenfuring,  in  the  caPe  of  Mr.  Pearfon,  opiniena 
vhich  we  applauded  in  the  cafe  of  Dr.  Gleig.  As  Mr.  Pearibn's  letter  to 
IIS  was  publifiied  without  an^  delay,  and  accompanied  on  our  part  with 
oo'animadverfions,  the  Chnftian  Obferver  was  bound  to  infer,  that  we 
were  fatisfi^d  with  his  explanation,  and  did  not,  on  more  mature  deli- 
beration, difapprove  his  fentiments:  and  of  this  he  ought  to  have  in-  y 
formed  his  readers.     Of  this  letter  one  paragraph  is  fo  peculiarly  im- 

Jortant  that  we  wiih  it  to  be  univerfally  attended  to ;  and  as  many,'  no 
oubt,  ^cafionally  fee  the  Anti-Jacobin  Review  who  cannot  turn  to  the 
yolume  in  which  it  is  contained,  we  have  determined  to  re-print  that  pa- 
mgraph. 

**  My  meaning  was,  and  probably  the  meaning  of  Bilhop  Butler  was 
tilt  fame,  not  to  deny  the  depravation  of  human  nature  by  the  fall,  but 
merely  to  guard  againft  thofe  mifreprefentattoiis  refpecting  it^  whicH 
freqnently  occur  in  Calviniftic  writers,  and  by  which,  at  the  cxp^nce  of 
the  gratitude  due  to  the  gracious  Author  of  our  being,  they  furniih  men 
with  excqfes  for  their  own  voluntary  faults.  When,  even  in'  countries 
pfx>fefiing  Chriftianity,  we  fbeak  of  men  as  ^tually  indulging  in  vicious 
fourfes,  we  can  fcarcely  make  ufe  of  terms  too  ftrong  for  the  occafion. 
1  do  not  think  that,  in  this  fenfe,  the  '  corruption  and  degeneracy  of  the 
world*  can  eafily  be  furpaiied  by  defcription.  For,  while  I  have  a  better 
opinion  ofhttman  naimre  than  the  Calvinilts  have,  I  have,  perhaps,  a  worft 
joi  mtfi  tkm/dvif^  even  in  what  is  fometimes  mifcalled  their y&A^fi/Sri  ftate. 
Notwithftanding  the  many  happy  effe^s  of  the  Gofpel  revelation,  the 
defcription,  which  St.  Paul  has  given  us  of  the  heathen  world,  may  with 
t!DOilittchjuftice  be  applied  to  the  world  as  it  is  at  prefent.  But,  when  we 
fpeak  of  human  nature  as  the  *  divine  workmanmip ;'  that  is,  when  we 
mak  of  men  as  thev  ktt  born  into  the  world,  before  they  fuffer  them-r 
ftlves  to  be  corrupted  by  bad  examples,  or  *  drawn  away  of  their  owi\. 
Ittfts  and  enticed,'  we  ought  to  hold  a  different  language,  and  to  have 
,  regafd  to  the  c^ttion  which  St.  James  has  given  us,  not  to  caft  the  blame 
of  our  fins  on  our  Maker*  Though  the  image  of  God  in  man  was  de^ 
faced  by  the  fall,  it  was  not  ex^rely  deAroyed ;  and,  if  you  had  recol- 
lected that,  fubfequently  to  the  fall,  and  even  to  the  deluge,  the  Scrips 
tare  (Gen.  ix.  6.)  applies  this  honourable  diftinction  to  man,  you  would 
pot  have  been  fo  indignant  at  Bifhop  Butler's  application  of  it,  nor  have 
fecn  anv  reafon  for  *  difd«uiiiag  to  proceed.'    I  adopted  apd  recom- 
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mended,  thtn,  the  fentiment  of  Biihop  Batler,  becanfe  I  foppoTed  hitm 
to  havfr  the  fame  notions  refpecting  haman  nature,  as  I  fuppofe  oar  Sa* 
viour  to  have  had>  when,  ipeakin^  of  little  children,  he  f^^id,  '  Of  fuch 
is  the  kingdom  of  God/  Our  Saviour  urees  on  men  the  neceffiry  of  «mi- 
nfirfioHy  in  order  to  their  becoming  worthy  members  of  that  lungdom, 
from  the  confideration  of  their  being  fo  unlike  to  what  they  ^ere  when  , 
they  came  into  the  world  :  '<  Except  ye  be  confverted,  and  become  as  liitk 
^Idrewt  ye  ihall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven." 

Will  the  Chriftian  Obferver  fubfcribe  to  thefe  notions,  and  particularly 
to  thofe  contained  in  the  three  lad  fentences  ?  If  he  will  there  is  no  dif- 
ference, on  this  fubject  at  leail,  between  him  and  us.  But  we  venture  to 
foretel  that  he  never  will ;  though  he  will  find  it,  we  prefume,  na  cafy 
tafk  to  convict  them  of  heterodoxy.  Thefe,  however,  are  the  notioiis 
of  human  nature'  which,  wherever,  in  his  volume  of  fermons,  he  has  oc* 
caiion  to  fpeak  of  it,  are  inculcated  by  Dr.  Gleig.  We  may  here,  how- 
ever, with  propriety  take  notice  of  another  inilance  of  the  fliamdefs  of-  - 
frontery  with  which  thefe  evangelical  "  True  Churchmen"  knowingly 
mutilate,  in  order  to  diftort,  the  language  of  their  opponents.  The 
Chiritian  Obferver  quotes  with  difapprobation  an  expreflion  of  Dr. 
Gleig,  in  which  the  Doctor*  he  fays,  "  fpeaks  of  the  mind  being  brought 
by  reformation  nearer  to  its  original  fiaie  of  purity ^  The  Doctor's  words 
are  thefe  :  <•  On  the  contrary,  we  always  confider  his  mind,"  the  mind  of 
a  man  who  has  reformed  his  ill  conduct,  **  as,  by  fuch  a  reformation, 
brought  nearer  to  its  original ftate  of  furity,  than  it  wa^when  corrupted  by 
his  former  bad  habits."  Does  the  Chriftian  Qbferver  deny  that  this  is 
true  ?  He  cenfurcs  Dr.  Gleig  too  for  **  introducing  the  text  *  God  made 
nan  upright,'  as  applicable  to  mankind  in  general,  and  as  difproving 
the  doctrine  of  the  original  depravity  of  our  nature."  To  tl|is  a^ufa* 
tion  we  have  nothing  to  reply  but  only  that  when  the  Chriftian  Obferver 
ihall  have  proved,  by  the  context,  or  b^  any  other  proper  medium  of 
proof,  that  the  text  in  queftion  was  not  mtended,  by  Solomen,  to  be  ap^ 
*plicable'to  mankind  in  general,  or  that  it  has  ^ny  relation  to  the  doctrine 
of  original  fin,  we  have  little  doubt  that  Dr.  Gleig  will  retract  his  opi'* 
nion,  and  become  a  convert  to  that  of  the  Chrifti^n  Qbferver.  It  n^aft^ 
however,  be  obferved  that  this  writer  feems  incapable  of  fbting  any  opi- 
nion of  thofe  who  differ  from  him  in  a  fair  point  of  view,  for  Dr.  Glei^ 
exprefsly  introduces  the  text,  and  difcourfes  upon  it,'  not  for  the  pcvpofe 
ef  difproving  either  the  original  or  acquired  depravity  of  par  nature>  bat 
of  proving  that  men's  tranfgrefiions  proceed  '*  from  their  owa  crimiaa| 
inattention  or  deliberate  perverfepefs." 

We  (hall  now  take  leave  of  the  Chriftian  Obferver,  ^t  leail  fqr  the  pre* 
fcnt.  Hereafter,  indeed,  we  may,  perhaps,  be  more  attentive  to  his jpro-i 
ceedings  than  we  have  hitherte  been.  His  general  principles*  we  have 
often  been  told,  are  dcferving  of  the  moil  unqualified  reprobation ;  and 
the  truth  of  this  account  we  can  readily  believe :  for»  if  the  publicatioii 
be  uniformly  confident,  it  is  certainly  one  of  .the  moft  dangerous  and  pef*- 
tilent  which  were  ever  employed  tp  pervert  or  90rrupt  the  religious  aii4 
(woral  fcntim^nts  of  a  pc9|>le, 
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Ji€  Annual  Review^  anJ  History  of  Literafurc/or  1 802.   Arthur  Alkiiiy  EditOf. 
Vol.  I.     Longman  and  Rees.     bvo.     Pp.978.     1803. 

REVIEWS  having  been  ufoally  pub!i(hed  once  in  a  month,  readers  arp 
accutlomed  to  expefl  them  at  thofie  dated  periods ;  and  from  that 
very  cuHom,  lefs  difpofed  to  be  favourable  to  periodical  criticifm,  that 
occurs  either  at  fliorter  or  longer  intervals.  Hence  a  weekly  paper,  called 
the  Sunday  Review,  and  ot  which  the  objc6l  was  criticifm  as  well  as  poli- 
tics, loon  lo(l  its  literary  diiHndliori,  and  was  obliged  to  fink  into  a 
common  Sunday  New fpaper.  We  do  not  pretend  to  fay,  that  the  terqi 
«f  thirty  or  thirty-one  days,  is,  by  natuie  and  reafon,  better  fuited  to  ^ 
furvey  of  new  publications  than  any  others  but  fuch  being  the  commofi 
time,  we  look  for  fuch  works  at  its  expiration.  The  Edinburgh  Reviewers 
littempted  three  months,  and  as  their  v\o:k  is  faid  to  have  begun  with  fbmp 
appearance  of  fucce(s,  the  Editor  and  proprietors  have  probably  been 
thereby  induced  to  extend  the  interval,  and  make  the  publication  anpuaf. 
That  proje61  we  are  far  from  cenCuring  as  impradicable,  and  deem  the  eventual 
fucceis  necell'arily  to  depend  on  the  plan  and  execution  ;  we  therefore  fully 
fidmit  it  polfible,  thait  there  may  he  a  very  mafierly  Annual  Review,  tf  unn 
dei  taken  and  executed  ly  men  of  abilities  and  literature  adequate  to  the  task.  The 
conductors  of  the  work  belbre  us  have  afled  very  fairly  and  candidly,  in 
prefixing  the  name  of  the  Editor:  (he  public  is  thereby  certified,  that 
.  whatever  critical  talents^  erudition,  and  di (crimination,  may  be  expedted 
from  the  fuperintendance  of  Mr.  Arthur  Aikin,  will  be  found  in  the  An- 
pual  Review.  At. the  fame  time,  we  mufl  confcfs  ourfelves,  when  we 
|-ead  the  title  page,  to  have  been  foniewhat  at  a  lofs  how  we  were  to  afcerr 
tain  ihe  probable  grounds  of  fuch  expe6lations,  as  we  reull^  were  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  literary  reputation  of  the  gentleman  in  quertion,  and 
confequently  the  authority  due  to  his  name,  or  his  qualifications  lor  direcl- 
Jng  literary  judgment.  Dr.  Aikin,  and  his  talents  and  learning,  we  know 
as  well  as  tiie  purpofes  to  which  they  were  frequently  applied  :  that  gen- 
tlemau,  among  his  own  fet,  pafTcs,  we  are  told,  for  an  able  and  eloquent 
-^writer;  and  among  impartial  judgc:s,  as  a  pretty  writer,  without  depth, 
ftrength,  or  range.  Mr.  Arthur  Aikin,  we  underftand,  is  his  fon,  and  a 
good  deal  occupied  about  magazines  and  tranflations ;  but  we  knew  no 
more  of  him,  until  we  looked  over  the  prefenl  wort,  for  which  he  renders 
himfelf  refponfible.  Now  we  are  better  able  to  appreciate  his  editorial 
powers,  and  to  ellimate  the  *fan6lion  which  fuch  a  produdion  derives  (iom 
the  prefixed  notification  of  "  Arthur  Aikin,  Editor."  ^      ' 

A  very  ihort  preface  apologifes  for  the  lateness  of  the  publication:  we 
ipuft  candidly  confefs  we  do  not  fee  the  necelfity  of  (uch  an  fipology.  If 
in  other  refpecls  meritorious,  the  publication  is  fuflficiently  early ;  sat  cito^ 
fi  sat  bene.  Our  Editor  pleads  guilty  to  the  charge  of  inexperience^  we 
admit  the  modefty  of  fuch  a  contellion,  but  not  the  necellity  that  it  (liould 
be  true.  Why  (hould  an  Editor  of  a  Review  be  inexperienced?  Is  the 
biflory  and  examination  of  learned  works  fo  unimportant,  that  a  man  pio^ 
fessedly  ivithout  exfierience  fl)Ould  undertake  the  talk  ? 

In  reviewing  this  Annual  Review,  we  fliall  confider  the  plan  and  tbe 
execution ;  the  former  may,  in  fome  degree,  illuftrate  the  extent  and  acr 
curacy  of  the  Editor's  views,  how  far  he  is  acquaintedTwith  the  compart- 
^ei^tsQf  literatures  tl|e  refpeflive  bearings  and  connections  of  the  diflerent 
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•claflei^  and  hit  difpofition  of  the  feyeral  iieads,  according  to  tb^ir  naloft 
and  relations. 

The  work  it  divided  into  twei}ty-two  chapters,  uid,  like  Pjrrainos  and 
Thifbe,  as  cad  by  Bottom  the  weaver,  each  new  fcene  has  a  prologue.  Tbe 
fir/l  chapter  it  devoted  to  voyages  and  travels:  afler  fuch  fubjedls  we  na- 
turally expeded  that  the  fucceeding  chapters  wopld  go  on  with  other  de- 
partments of  narrative,  but  we  find  the  (econd  has  for  its  fubjed  theology! 
The  third  confi (Is  of  hif lory,  politics,  and  nati(lJc»;  the  fourth  is  occupied 
by  geography  alone.  Filth  is  BritiHi  topography  and  antiquities;  tbe 
iixth,  ancient  claflics^  the  feventh,  modern  languages ;  the  eighth,  edu- 
cation ;  the  ninth,  biography;  the  tenth,  belles  lettres  and  miK*ellaniefl| 
the  eleventh,  novels  and  romances;  (he  twelfth,  law ;  the  thirteenth,  com- 
Bierce;  the  fourteenth,  ihilitary  tadics;  tl.e  fifteenth,  rural  oeconoroj, 
agricttltore,  and  gardening ;  the  fixteenth,  domeftic  oecoromy ;  the  feveiw 
teenth,  medicine,  furgery,  anatomy,  &c.  4 be  eighteenth,  general  fcience; 
the  nmeteenth.  mathematics;  the  twentieth,  experimental  philofbpfay; 
Ihe  twenty-firft  mineralogy;  and  the  twenty-fecond  natural  hiftory.  $inoe 
our  Editor  did  attempt  to  clalTify  fubjeds  of  knowledge,  tafle,  literature* 
and  fcience,  we  ^hink  it  might  have  been  as  well  M  the  cladification  had 
followed  the  relation  of  the  fubjeds.  Able  execution,  however,  might 
coropenfate  irregularity  of  plan,  and  the  execution  we  Ihall  now  proceed 
^o  examine. 

The  execution  we  Ihall  view  in  the  principles  and  dodrines  which  are 
fupported,  the  critical  powers  that  are  employed,  and  the  literary  talents 
which  are  evinced.  So  fliall  we  learn  whether  Mr.  Arthur  Aikin  and  his 
coadjutors  are  men  disjipsed  to  promote  the  fervic-e  of  religion,  and  chat 
fyftem  of  faith  and  government  by  which  wife  and  virtuous  Britons  Wi(h  \t 
to  be  upheld ;  and  to  maintain  civil  order  and  happinefs,  and  that  lyfiem 
of  political  eliablifliment  which  loyal  and  patriotic  Britons  deem  not  onlj 
conducive,  btit  indifpenfable  to  the  prefervation  of  order  and  happinefs. 
So  (hall  we  learn  wliether  thefe  writers  are,  by  ability,  learning,  and  diP 
cemment,  quaitficd  for  promulgating  critical  precepts,  and  delivering  criti- 
cal judgment ;— alfo,  whether  their  own  labours  afford  difplays  of  uStc  an4 
compobtion  t^at'prove  the  authors  to  be  exam  fits  of  right  as  well  as  cenlbrs 
of  wrong, 

The  firft  arf icle  is  Marchand's  Voyage  round  the  World,  concerning 
which  we  have  little  to  obferve :  the  ans^lyfis  appears  fuffictently  clear,  an} 
the  concluiion  "  that  Captain  Marphand  is  an  able  navigator,  and  that 
A4on6eur  Fleurieii  was  perfediy  qualified  to  compofe  the  narrative  of  hit 
voyagai"  is  too  vague  to  enable  a  reader  to  determine  whether  Ihe  autlwr 
poffeTles^  or  do  not  poffefs,  the  ability  of  a  critic.  Several  other  acconnt^ 
of  voyages  are  of  the  lame  cad,  and  confifl  of  paflable  analyfes«  wifh 
copious  extrads,  but  no  critical  cfli mates  that  can  convey  to  the  reader  anj 
nrecile  or  determinate  opinion  concerning  the  merits  of  the  produdioBs, 
^he  review  of  Fifher's  Travels  through  Spain  is  more  lively  and  amufiiw 
than  any  of  the  preceding  articles;  ftiil,  however,  it  is  dencient  in  critH 
eal  effprt.  The  account  of  Acerbic  travels  is  fiat  and  infipid,  and  conuins 
|io  difiind  expreffion  of  the  charader  of  that  work.  Without  farther  par* 
ticttlarization,  we  have  to  obferve,  that  the  firit  fourteen  articles,  contain^ 
jng  five  (heets  very  clofely  printed,  prefent  nothing  but  (ketches  and  ex- 
f  rads,  with  common  place  obfervattons,  and  a  few  general  ^aflertions,  that 
licither  PQnyey  to  tbe  re^4er  »P|  si^Mrs^tf  knowlfj^ge  aor  judgment  con- 
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ceming  the  works  profelTecl  to  be  trittcifed,  nor  manifeft  any  grounds  to  . 
convince  him  that  the  writers  are  diilinguiAiing  and  capable  critics.  Oq 
the  other  hand  we  admits  that  hitherto  inflances  oC  nonfenfe  and  abfardity 
have  not  occurred,  and  as  yet  we  have  no  opportunity  of  difcoverin^ 
cither  good  or  bad  polilical  principles.  If  neither  very  ii>terefling  nor  in- 
ftruclive»  the  work,  thus  far  at  lead,  has  the  merit  of  being  liarmlefs. 

The  firft  article  which  calls  forth  fpecific  criticifm  is  SamninVs  Travels  % 
mn^  the  Reviewer  demon (Irates,  at  lead,  ardour  of  zeal,  in  praifing  th« 
produdion  of  that  ardent  votary  of  revolutionary  fraternity---that  (taunch 
enemy  oi  monarchy  and  religion — that  uniform  ridiculer  of  morality,  vio* 
lator  of  decency,  and  retailer  of  obfcenity — that  boader  of  French  atchiev- 
inentsthat  were  never  performed — that  boundlefsparhegy  rift  of  Buonaparte. 
*'  Shall  we  (fays  our  critic)  here  enlai:ge  on  the  genius,  the  tafle,  and  the 
fcience  of  Sonnini  ?  Is  the  editor  ofBuffbn  a  tyro  in  fcience  ?  is  hisikill,  or  his 
acquirements  as  a  naturaliil,  yet  unknown  ?  are  we  yet  to  be  informed  of  tho 
brilliancy  of  his  imagination,  the  folidity  of  his  undcrfiandipg,  and  the  phi- 
lofophic  caft  of  mind, which  he  enjoys?  At  once,  then,  let  us  accompanjf 
our  traveller,  and  confide  In  his  narrative :  his  fiMity  and  his  abilities  nave 
been  equally  tried."  Here  we  firil  have  obferved  the JkndiUctiwio^  the 
Annual  Reviewer,  in  bis  praifesof  an  advocate  of  French  fraternity,  in* 
^delity,  debauchery,  robbery,  and  murder,* 

As 

*  Asfpecimens  of  the  articles  of  belief  which  this  di(liiiguiflied~iiivou« 
rite  of  the  Annual  Reviewer  profeflfes,  we  felecl  the  two  Allowing  ;  the 
£rft  is  an  aflertion  adverfe  to  natural  religion  : — ''  There  are  (he  fays) 
here  (at  Palermo)  private  tombs  belonging  to  opulent  families,  who,  evm 
4ifter  amtihilaliott,  difdain  to 'be  confounded  with  the  vulgar  part  of  man*, 
kind.*'  The  next  fpecimen  is  againft  revealed  religion :  Sonnini  fbllom  . 
;jup  his  denial  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul  by  an  attack  upon  the  Apoftlo 
Paul.  In  fpeaking  of  Malta,  he  fays:  "The  (irata  of  calcareous  fub* 
ihinces  of  the  iflands  of  Malta  and  Gozo  likewife  produce  abundantly  pe» 
trefadipns  and  fofhls.  It  were  eafj^  to  form  ample  colledlions  of  thefe.  I 
have  feen  there  fea-urchins  transiormed  to  fpar,  very  large  vermiculars, 
oolithes,  pirolites^  the  vertebrae  of  fifhesofan  enormous  fiaBe,  huge  gloflb* 
petres,  ai^d  very  beautiful  crapawdines.  '  Thele  two  lad  foifils  pals  with 
the  common  people  for  the  tongues  and  eyes  of  ferpents, 'though  afTuredly 
there  is  no  great  refemblance  between  them  :  thefe  are,  in  theic  apprehen*-, 
iion,  authentic  and  irrefiflible  evidence  of  the  miraculous  fervice  which 
St.  Paul  renders  to  their  idand,  by  deftroying  all  the  ferpents.  But  this 
is  not  the  only  in  (lance  to  prove,  that  under  tlie  hand  of  ignorance  the 
hiiloryof  nature  has  become  that  of  suJUt  stitiim,*'  Such  are  i\ke  arguments 
which  the  abettors  of  infidelity  bring  againlt  the  Qofpel.  The  fame  fa- 
vourite of  the  Annual  Reviewer,  Sonnini,  expounds  his  notions  of  the 
moral  dutifs,  in  a  few  words,  in  fpeaking  of  Cleopatra:  '' Pofteritv 
(he  fays)  carefully  pre'erves  the  memory  of  a  woman,  rendered  il- 
ludrioas  by  her  magnificence,  her  genius,  her  heroic  character,  in  her 
incomparable  beauty ;  of  the  woman  whoe  charms  triumphed .  over  the 
greated  of  the  Romans;  of  the  woman,  fiaally,  whom  we  can  approach 
mfy  vjttk  the  saJiUs  tf  a  pasn^  not  eafily  retrained  in  an  ardent  foul, 
and  under  a  burning  Ikyi  at  which  the  Graces  difdain  not  to  fmile^ 
and  which   nature    does  not  difavow/'     Thefe  fallies  of  Cleopau^^s 

ardent 


As  our  Reviewer  further  proceeds  with  the  work  of  this  ^ithfiil  iatfd^ 
tor  and  soliJ  fihii^tfiher,  he,  with  great  praife,  mentions  a  hint  of  Sonnini, 

^  which»  ht  juitly'obieirves,  was  too  obvious  to  be  aliftaken»  that  fbmenew 
enterprifing  gdnius  (bbuld  arifc,  to  carrjr  into  EgYpt  victory  and  freedom,  fbaf 
is^  Corfican  viclory  and  freedom,  but  what  wetl-afTeded  Britons  would  call 
robbery  and  flavery.     We  pcrfedlly  agree  with  the  Reviewer,   that  deffXK 

,  ti^m  is  advcfrfe  to  commerce  and  the  arts,  but  we  hever  before  heard  that  a 
def'potical  form  of  government  is  favourable  to  the  production  if  locusts. 
Our  author  concludes  this  Review  with  an  obfervation  (hat  we  do  not 
beh'eve  to  be  new ;  the  amount  is,  that  Greece  is  a  very  fine  country, 
and  that  the  Turks  are  very  tyrannical  rulers.  The  Review  of  Sonntnc 
ascertains  the  political,  religious,  and  moral  creed  of  the  Annual  Re- 
viewer. The  travels  of  Olivier  afford  to  our  critic  farther  opportunities 
of  dcmonH rating  the  Turkifti  government  to  be  a  ferocious  defpotifm  :  as 
fttch,  we  agree  with  him  in  reprobating  it;  thou8;h  we  mufl  obferve,  that 
in  the  production  of  Olivier  the  civil  and  natural  hiftory  is  much  more  im- 
portant than  the  political  remarks,  and  even  more  deferving  of  the  critic's 
attention.  The  lafl  article  in  this  chapter  is  Denon's  travels,  and  twd 
tiran/ldtions  of  them ;  one  by  Mr.  Aikin,  the  Editor,  and  the  olher  by  Mr. 
Kendall.  Mr.  Aikiii's  is,  of  courfe,  preferred,  where  ke  hims€!f  is  at  oart 
party  and  judge.  The  firrt  cliaptet  confifts  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  pages 
of  analyfis  and  extracts;  but  without  one  critical  examination  mm  the 
beghining  to  the  end.  The  political  principles  appear,  but  are  not  hither- 
tp  vexy  frequently  obtruded. 

The  Annual  Reviewer  is  evidently  an  admirer  of  revolution  and  its  vota« 
ties,  but  jacobinifm,  we  tnud  candidly  admit,  in  the  firfl  chapter  docs 
Hot  often  expofe  herfelf ;  she  merely  shews  that  she  is  there.  The  next  chapter 
ts  the  fubjed  of  theology  :  the  account  of  Reeve's  Bible  is  extremely  fa* 
perficial,  and  very  inadequate  to  fuch  a  very  meritorious  work.  High 
praife  is  beftowed  upon  the  works  of  Mr.  Newcoroe  Cappe,  who 
cctertained  a  variety  of  heterodox  notions,  fome  peculiar,  aixi  others 
common.  Mr.  Cappe,  it  appears,  is  a  decided  Unitaiian ;  and  from  the 
commendations  which  the  Annual  Reviewer  bellows  on  his  prodo^ion^, 
we  fliould  fufpe^l  that  critic  to  be  of  the  fame  perfuafion  Mm'elf;  but  of 
this  we  may  probably  learn  more  as  we  follow  his  crilicifms  on  the%>logy. 
Paley  on  the  evidences  of  iiatural  and  revealed  religion,  is  an  article 
which,  from  an  able  Reviewer,  would  have  certainly  draws  forth  one  of 
his  bed  fpecimens,  as  few  works,  either  in  objed  or  execution,  deferve 
fuch  fulnefs  of  contideration.  The  Annual  Reviewer,  as  ufual  with  hiro» 
prefents  a  general  (ketch,  and  very  ample  extra6)s.  The  critical  eflimale 
IS  comprilcd  in  the  following  paHagc :  '*  Whatever  Dr.  Palev  takes  in  hand 
he  makes  interetling  and  ulcful.  He  renders  plain  truths  flill  plainer :  he 
refoives  with  care  what  have  been  confidcred  as  difiiculties;  and  by  the 
perfpicuity  of  his  ilyle,   the  clearnefs  of  his  arrangements,  and  the  fimpit* 


ardent  foul,  which  tljis  moralist  coniiders  as' a  juftification  of  her  condufl, 
it  mufl  be  acknowledged,  produced  only  prortitution,  adultery,  robbery, 
murder,  war,  and  deva/lation,  over  three  Quarters  of  the  globe;  and 
were,  therefore,  according  to  the  creeds  of  the  French  revolutionifts  and 
their  Britifli  admirers,  whether  thefe  Jacobins  afTumed  the  chara^er  of 
l^eviewen  or  any  other. 
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city  and  the  beauty  of  his  illuflrations,  he  captivates  the  moft  inattentive^ 
and  delights  the  moil  improved  mind/'  Though  this  obfervation  has  been 
repeated  times  without  number,  yet  we  do  not  objedl  to  iU  rejutition  once 
more.  In  the  following  article  very  high  praife  is  bellowed  on  its  author, 
Theophilus  Lindfey.  The  performance  is  ftyled  "  The  pleafing  and  valua- 
ble Legacy  of  this  most  excelknt  and  valuable  Man,**  and,  according  to  the 
xrriiic,  the  more  worthy  of  belief,  'because  the  author  is  eighty  yedhs  <f  age. 
Having  fpent  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  afferting  that  Chrifl  is  not  God, 
and  denying  the  exiftence  of  the  H6ly  Gholl,  the  legacy  which  he  be- 
queaths is  a  full  and  free  acquittance  to  his  votaries  from  all  fears  of  the 
devil.  By  Mr,  Lindfey's  account,  there  is  no  fuch  being  as  a  devil,  and  his 
doQrines  our  Annual  Reviewers  very  highly  approve.  We  make  no  doubt 
that  their  friend  Sonnini  maintains  a  flmilar  opinion,  and  here  we  gain,  or 
at  leaft  acquire,  a  farther  in  light  into  the  religious  belief  of  our  Annual  Re* 
wewers.  The  neit  impo^^ant  article  is  Daubeny's  Difcourfes:  here  our 
Reviewers  attempt  facetioufnefs,  a  quality  which  we  have  not  before  diP* 
covered  them  to  polTefs.  Mr,  Dauheny  gives  fuch  an  account  of  the  devil 
as  the  Scriptures  teach.  This  account  ferves  our  Reviewers  as  a  fubje^  for 
^  jolce.  Daubeny  is  farthef  cenfured,  becaufe  he  is  no  friend  to  the  Uni- 
tarians. The  ledtures  of  Bp,  Porteus  are,  very  pi  operly  and  defervedly* 
the  fubje£l  of  a  long  article ;  but  it  contains  little  cnticirm,  though  very- 
ample  extracts.  The  attempted  analyfis  does  jiot  lay  before  us  much  of 
the  Prelate's  doctrines,  but  is  not  fparing  in  laying  before  us  the  do6!rinefl 
of  the  Annual  Reviewers.  The  following  may  fervc,  as  a  sample :  "  the 
twelfth  leflure  being  the  laft  that  was  deliverecl  in  the  year  1799,  is  clofe^ 
by  an  earned  recommendation  of  a  Ariel  obfervance  of  the  enfuing  week, 
commonly  called  Paflion-week.  "  In  that  week,"  obferves  his  Lordfhip,  "  ail 
public  diverlionsare,  as  you  well  know,  wifely  prohibited  by  public  autho- 
rity ;  and  in  conformity  to  the  fpirit  of  fuch  prohibition,  we  (liouldj  eveft 
ID  our  own  families,  and  in  our  own  private  amufemehts,  be  temperate, 
inodell,  decorous,  and  difcreet*"  P.  323.  "  There  are,  however,  (fays 
our  Annual  Reviewt»r)  thofe,  among  whom,  notwithftanding  this  loose,  o»- 
uccurate  language^  is  the  Billiop  of  London  himfelf,  who  are  of  opinion^ 
that  not  in  Paliion-week  alone,  but  at  all  times,  and  in  all  feafons,  Chrif- 
tians  ought  to  be  temperate,  modell,  decorous,  and  difcreet.  Had  his 
Lordftiip  then  no  apprehenfion,  that  by  enforcing  with  fo  much  folemnitj 
the  obfervance  of  a  particular  feafon,  it  might  be  inferred  by  fome/  that 
at  other  times  fo  much  caution  and  watch fulnefs  would  not  be  necelTary.? 
Are  there  none  who  would  not  chearfully  comply  with  fuch  a  requtfition, 
a.^  a  kind  of  commutation  for  their  general  irregularities  ?  Is  there  not 
confiderabl«  danger,  that  thofe  who  are  thus  exhorted  to  make  a  paufe  in 
the  falhionable  career  of  dillipation  and  folly,  when  the. feafon  allotted  tfj 
.that  purpofe  if  over,  will  plunge  with  renewed  alacrity  into  the  vortex, 
linder  the  perfualion,  that  having  by  this  penance  made  their  peace  with 
heaven,  they  are  left  at  full  liberty  to  indulge  themfelves  to  the  utmofi, 
till  the  feafon  of  penitence  and  retirement  comes  round  again?"  This 
paffage  introduces  us  Hill  farther  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  eccUAasticAl 
sentiments  €^  the  Annual  Reviewer,  The  obje6l  of  thefe  remarks  evidently  \% 
to  disparage  the  periodical  observances  tJbhich  the  established  Church  of  Engl  ami 
deems  necessary  for  nourishing  Christianity,  The  fame  arguments  v^hich  th'p 
Reviewer  employs  againll  peculiar  attention  to  that  period  which,  accor(^-  * 
ing  to  hit  ^hraleobgy«  is  commonly  called  Passion- week>  might  apply  with 

equal. 
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•qaul  force  to  the  celebration  of  the  Sabbath,  and  we  (h^uild,  aeolMrdtilj^ 
to  thgt  h^potiiefis,  abftain  froih  going  Lo  church,  teflperforinaiice  of  leit* 
giouji  worlhip  ibQ^M  weaken  religloQft  fentioients.  The  wifefi  men  in  nil 
^get  have  recomiQendc^ci  not  cm\y  habititial  devoliop,  bat  ftated  feafom  for 
cherifhiiiz  thofe  fentin^ents  by  e^lernat  worship.  TAe  Jnnuai  Reviewers  ff 
tke  tktohgical  art'uUs  an  evidently  im-cdf^prgthts  f  luch  are  not  the  wifeii  meo 
of  Britain.  Farther  to  demopdrate  U?eir  averfenefr  to  the  articteir  of  tbr 
Church  of  England,  the  Annunl  jKe viewers  proceed  /a  sBecr  at  the  9i^J^9 
tecifufe  he  maintains  the  doctrine  pf  original  sin*  Few  things  are  impoffible  to  « 
willing  mind;  a  ledure  upoii  Pontius  Pilate,  containing  a  jufl  paiwgjrk: 
on  llie  integrity  of  Britilli  Judges :  our  Reviewer  reviles  the  bofderr  o^ 
there  high  offices.  Within  a  few  articles  after  this,-  our  Reviewer  reschei 
4ngle  ferinons :  his  fird  criticifm  on  one  of  thefe  contains  ^n  invedivf^ 
Maind  the  Lord  6i(b<^p  of  Chefler,  whom  be  endeavours  to  di^m^e^ 
Jkcmise  he  is  a  I^ishjt.  A  fermon  delivered  by  Mr.  Patterfon,  of  Trinitr 
Collei^e,  Oxford,  imputes  the  French  Revolution  to  the  followers  of  Vol- 
taire, Rouficau,  D'Aleipbert,  and  repeats  a  common  obferyation»  thi^ 
liocfce  W9^  in  /eality  a  prime  mover  of  the  c)emocratie  dodrines.'  Our 
Reviewer  reprobates  this  opinion,  which  mod  animadverters  on  tiie  Freods 
Revolution,  and  its  influence  in  En^rland,  have  often  delivered^  and  manjr 
of  them  have  fhewn  the  progrefs  from  Locke's  refinepient  to  modeJFO  deqM)- 

•  cracy.  In  di^cui^ng  the  fermon  of  Thomas  Bellbam  to  the  Unitarian  oon^ 
^gcegatiott,  ogr  Reviewer  inveighs  againfl  fuch  members  of  thjK  EffabHflieil 

C^hurch  as  think  unfavourably  of  the  dodrines  and  eonduci  of  thofe  non- 
conformids  who  carry  dtffent  to4ierefy.  fhe  fermon  in  quedion  (he  fajsj 
.affords  a  complete  refutation  of  tho!e  malevolent  calumnies  which  are  yet 
Itpo  indttdrioufly  propagated,  bv  illiberal  and  bigotted  perfons,  againft  % 
numerous  clafs  of  our  countrymen,  who,  confcientioufly  dillepting  from 
the  Edablidied  Church,  are  "  no^  infenHble  te  the  general  excellence  of  the 
liritifh  confiitution,  nor  to  the  ^reat  benefits  which  they,  in  common  wiih 
h'leir  feUpw-fubjedls,  enjoy  under  it.''  The  next  two  ferroonx,  the  one 
delivered  by  a  diffenter  at  Leeds,  and  expatiating  upon  the  evils  of  war, 
v/ithout  taking  its  necefllty  into  the  account ;  the  fecond  railing  againft  the 
Irate  conteft  that  Britain  was  compelled  t>  carry  on  againd  the  ambition  of 
Vrance,  are  here  highly  praifcd  oy  the  impartial  pen  of  the  Annual  Reviewer, 
C/OndderahJe  fpace  is  allotted  to  other  diifentlng  articles  of  the  fame  kind, 
'v/hich  are  panegyrized  on  the  fame  principle.  After  dwelling  with  plea- 
£ace  and  prailt:  on  the  difcourfes  of  the  Unitarian?,  and  other  (bhifmaticSk 

J  hat  are  as  d^^ficicnt  in  literary  ability  and  the  powers  of  compodtion  as  ia 
Dund  reatjuning  and  genuine  Chridiaoity,  our  Reviewer  comes  to  a  fer- 
^mon  of  the  Bilhop  of  LlandafF,  which  he  durs  over  in  a  few  lines.  Next 
:is  a  difcourfe  preached  at  the  confecration  of  the  Lord  Bidiop  of  Gloucef« 
'ter,  and  i'rpm  it  our  Reviewer,  in  the  true  fpirit  of  fedtari^n  partiaEanftiip^ 
;  fail.s  not   to  inveigh  againd  the  votaries  or  our  Church  who  fupport  the 

•  divine  origin  of  Prelacy.  Soon  after  follows  a  very  darning  eulogium  on 
I  a  ^Ir.  John  Corry,  who  has,  it  fecms«  written  two  and  twenty  pages,  o^avo, 
:  in  praife  of  the  didenters.  Our  Reviewer  now  goes  on  to  c^dedallica} 
Thidory  and  Church  difciplinc :  this  portion  of 'the  work  contains  little  de- 
;  ferving  of  particular  remark,  being  in  the  fame  general  fpirit  of  dillenti^ 
'  partiality,  executed  in  the  fame  dyle  of  defultory  (ketch  and  large  quota* 

lion,  with  adertion  both  of  panegyric  and  <:eulJULre,  withoat  proofs ;  and 
d.-ticieut  in  criiic^l  diicriminatiqo  and  ability.    As  the  fisA  chf^ter  difco- 
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yered  a  prepofledion  in  favoar  of  the  revolutionary  dodlrines,  the  fecond 
difplays  that  partiality  to  the  enemies  of  the  Qhurch,  and  averfion  to  her 
friends  and  (upporteiSj   which  diit^nguiihed  the  Analvtical  Review,  and 
Other  works  of  tlie  fame  fchool.     From  perudng  this  cnapter  on  theology, 
no  reader  would  be  sLble  to  fojm  a  fair  elllmate  of  the  theological  lilerature 
of  1802,  which  the  Annual  Reviiiwers  pro.'els  to  exhibit;   he  merely  fees 
a  feclarianpartizan  pleading  for  fchifmatics;  and  agaiiiQ  the  Church,   ia  . 
^he  ufual  ft^le  of  the  eneniies  of  the  articles  and  discipline  of  our  Church, 
afcribing  much  more  importance  to  dill'enting  polemic^,  than  they  deferve 
m  the  ma^sof  Englilh  divinity.     Chapter  third  has  for  its  fuljedt  hiliory, 
politics,  and  ftatifiics.     Under  this  head  our  Reviewer  attempts  crlticifm 
much  more  than  in  the  two  former.     After  a  (ketch  and  quotations  froni 
Ty tier's  Elements  of  general  Hiilory,  and  Turner's  account  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  our  critic  comes  to  the  hiftory  of  George  the  Third,  by  John  Adol- 
phus,  Efq.  and  here  we  muft  fay  that  the  critic  lets  out  his   political   fenti- 
ments  and  pa0ions  fo  fujly  and  unequivocally,  that  no  reader,  from  that 
time,  can  podibly  doubt  how  the  Annual  Reviewer  thinks  and  feels  reiped- 
ing  the  Britiih  Oonilitution  and  the  Britith  King.     But  iet  our  critic  (peak 
forhimfelf,  and  let  us  hear  him  in  his  introdudion.     "  Mably,  in  his  The- 
ory of  Hillory  Writing,  has  obferved,  that,  whatever  the  period  or  fubjecl  . 
chofen,  the  Annaliil  fliould  endeavour  to  detect  the  leading  current,   the 
main  drifl  of  the  incidents,  and  then  imbue  himfelf  with  that  particular 
form  of  bias  or  prejudice  which  tends  to  value  highefl,  and  to  be  mod  in- 
tercfted  about,  the  chief  balinefs  of  his  hiftory.     Let  a  zeal  for  democracy 
•Dimate  the  defcriber  of  Athene;  let  a  folicitude  for  territorial  aggrandizje- 
zne'nt  be  held  important  by  the  hiftorian  of  Rome.  .  Tfie  Annalifl  of  the 
Popes  (bould  have  at  heart  the  diffu lion  and  magnificence  of  religion;  the 
biographer  of  the  Medici,  (bould  take^an  exclu(ive  delight  in  the  progcels  of 
literature  and  art.     Where  unity  of  purpole  is  wanting,  either  tii  national 
or  individual  purfui's,  the  intered  excited  by  them  is  feeble;  the  profpedl 
diverges  into  indiilinflnefs;  the  motive  of  all  the  butinefs  and  budie  is  f)r- 

?;otten,  and  tiie  heroes  of  an  hidorical  drama  feparate  into  a  balid  of  players, 
n  the  life  and  condud  of  George  the  Third,  it  feems  difficult,  at  tirll 
glance,  to  dete^  the  ruling  pamon  or  binding  principle  of  his  adliotis. 
One  fees,  it  is  true,  much  to  praife;  he  fets  an  example  of  the  houfe- 
bold  virtues,  w)uch  hcu  given  a  sort  rf  fashion  in  the  conjugal  affections ;  and 
thus  has  preferved  and  mcreafed  domeitic  happinefs  among  innumerable 
families  of  the  empire.  He  difplays  a  great  frugality,  which  in  a  princ^ 
who  .is  hourly  called  upon  to  give,  yet  has  only  the  property  of  his  fub- 
jedls  to  bedow,  is  a  moft  dilBcuIt  and  meritoiious  quality  ;  a  frugality  too, .  ~ 
the  parent  of  order  and  economy  among  the  imitative  higher  ranks  of 
landed  and  commercial  opulence,  and  thus  a  fource  of  regular  gain  and 
pun<5lual  payments  to  a  vafl  maft  of  induftry.  But  in  (ludying  the  Royal 
^atefraantnip,  the  political  interference  ot  majefty  with  the  pnMir  cun- 
cerns  of  the  country,  one  is  apt  to  (ee  much  to  blame ;  one  is  often  at  a 
Jofs  for  a  fatisfaiSlory  defence,  or  even  a  natural  explanatl<  n*  Our  author 
has  imperceptibly  found  it 'in  an  analogous  bent  of  mind.  He  too  is  a 
sectator  <f  Church  and  Ktng  peiitics:  he*  too  has  a  difintere(}ed  love  of  the 
caufe  of  ToryifiQ.  There  is  thus  all  that  adaptation,  which  Mably  recom* 
mends  between  the  movement  of  the  hiftory  and  the  fpint  of  the  hifto- 
riaD«"  The  evident  object  of  this  passage  is  to  degrade  the  Molitical  character  of  the 
Ki^9  and  te  charge  our  Sovereign' y/it/i  sentime/tts  and  conduct  advetse  to  the  pi  incU 
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pUs  of  thi  British  C$mufution.  The  Annual  Reviewer  cenfures  the  htftonsD, 
because  he  is  a  suji/iorter  of  Church  and  King :  no  doubt  monarch j  and  hierar- 
chy mufl  expe6t  the  inve^lives  of  republicans  and  rchifroatics,  bat  the 
Profpedus  of  the  Annual  Review  promifes  that  the  work  (hall  fuppott 
the  eftabiifhed  Conflitutton.  The  pledge  is  contained  in  the  following 
flrong  and  unequiv.ocal  terms':  "  On  all  occasions,  vx  shall  hi  found  the  friemis 
of  good  order ;  of  domestic  quiet ;  of  that  venerable  Constitution,  which  has  so  long 
e^roved  itself  the  bulwark  of  our  liberties  ;  and  if  that  sublime  and  pure  re^gtem, 
'  ine  firece/its  and  promises  of  which  contain  the  best  helpis  and  strongest  incentives  /• 
virtuous  conduct,**  We  alk  Mr.  Aikin,  the  editor,  whether  cenfiire  of  % 
writer  for  fupporting  Church  and  King,  be  a  performance  of  the  promife 
that  the  Annual  Reviewers  (hall  be  found  friends  of  our  venerable  Condi* 

"     tution  ?     We  (artlicr  alk,  whether  an  accufation  of  our  Sovereizn,  as  defi- 
cient in  the  conflitutional  .principles  and  condud^^  be  the  evidences  bj 
which  the  Annual  Reviewers  prove  themfelves  the  friends  of  good  order 
and  domeflic  quiet?     Another  proof  of  this  friendship  for  good  order  we 
find  in  an  obfervation  on  a  pailage  in  the  hiftory,  which  records  the  aflbci- 
at ions  and  petitions  of  1780,  for  the    profelTeii  purpofe  of  procaringre* 
form.    They  began  in  Yorkthire,  and  as  the  hiflorian  ilates,  the  exampl* 
was  followed  by  many  other  counties  and  cities  throughout  the  kingdom. 
The  narrative  very  truly  Itatcs  the  proceedings  of  fuch  reformer's  to  haTe 
been  extremely  violent,  and  the  hi/lorian,  not  without  reafon,  thinks,  that 
ther  numbers   of   !ho(b  who,  in  a  popular  ferment,  fubfcribe  refolatknu 
agreeable  to  the  prevailing  paflion,  is  no  proof  of  the  wifdom  of  fiicih  rc- 
folutions.  .  Our  Annual  Reviewer  greatly  blames    this  dodrine  of  Mr. 
Adolphus,  which  is  certainly  unfriendly  to  the  uncontrouled  dominion  of 
the  mob,  and  to  that  branch  of  Jacobin  ethics  which  holds  forth  the  sacred 
duty  if  insuirection,     I^ut  let  us  hear  the  Reviewer  himfelf  expatiate  on  the 
benefit  of  popular  tumults,  and  we  think  our  loyal  and  patriotic  readers 
will  agree  with  us,  that  few  paflages  can  be  pointed  out  more  hoftile  to 
good  order  and  domeftic  quiet.     "   Popular  zeal  and  interference,  even 
.    when  mildirefited,  is  a  (ymptom  of  vigour   and  energy  in  nations ;  tUofe 
opinions  andk proceedings  which  tend  to  reprefW  its  ebullitions,  are   (ymp- 
toms  of  fenility  and  exhauflion  :   from   the  eruptive  fever  of  democratic 
effervefcence,  countries  recover  by  (light  and  temperate  effuHons  of  concef-^ 
£on  ;  but  from  the  paflive  fullennefs  of  inirritahle  defpair,  there  is  no  con* 
▼alefcence.     We  lament,  therefore,  when  hifloriani  take  amifs  fuch  ftir- 
rings  and  commotions  of  the  people  "    Were  Maillard  or  Marat  Reviewers 

'^'^of  the  article  in  queftion,  there  would  be  nothing  inconHdent  in  the  en- 
fcuraging  such  stirrings  and  commotions  of  the  people ;  it  was  the  bufinefs  of 
their  refpe^ive  lives  to  excite  tumult  and  in  furred!  ion,  and  they,  on  manjr 
and  divers  occafions,  pra^ically  attefied  their  conviQion  of  the  doQrix:* 
here  promulgated  by  the  Annu&i  Reviewer;  and  they  particularly  bore  tct^ 
timony  to  it,  the  former  in  leading  a  mob  to  overawe  legiflature,  and  Infalt 
and  frighten  the  King  at  VerrailTes.  On  their  way  they  hanged  feveral 
priefts  and  other  ariftocrats.  In  the  eruptive  fever  of  democratic  effervcscmcf^ 
they  matTacred  the  King's  fervants,  and  had  almoii  maffacred  the  King  and 
his  conlbrt  themWves;  but  at  length  they  were  prevailed  on  fo  far  to  r^ 
prefs  their  ebullitions,  as  to  be  contented  with  dragging  their  fovereign  in  trt- 
UDiphnnt  captivity.  Marat  exprefled  his  affent  to  the  fame  dodrine^  inoft 
unequivocally,  in  Augufl  and  September  1792,  and  aflerwards  under  the 
gpvernment  of  Robelpierrc;  but  neither  Maillard  or  Marat  profeflcd  Uiem- 
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iejves  the  friends  of  domeftic  quiet  at)d  good  order.  The  fame  want  of 
found  j^dgment  which  is  manifeded  in  abeUing  popular  licentiuufners^  ta-^ 
mults,  and  infurredtions,  alfo  appears  ii\  the  bombadic  phrafeblogy.  Con^ 
iidcr  the  paflage  in  this  view  :  "  Tkose  ifiinions  and /aoceedings  vmich  tend  t» 
re/tress  its  ebtd&ionSi  are  s^mf^tvms  if  ieniluy  and  exhaustion }  from  the  erufitive 
fever  ^  democratic  effervescence,  ccmntries  recover  by  slight  and  tem^rate  effusions  of 
concession  ;  but  from  the  passvot  sulhmuss  if  inirritahle  desjuiir  there  is  n»  comMi^ 
lescence,'*  The  literary  compofi lion  of  this  palTage,  and  the  competency  of 
fttch  a  writer  to  correal  and  regulate  the  public  tafte,  we  (hall  leave  to 
others  to  confider.  This  Review  of  Adolphus's  Hiilory  roerejy  fervesasa 
,  vehicle  oF  the  Reviewer's  enmity  to  our  Church  and  King,  and  predilec- 
tion for  mob  government.  It  is  not  a  criticifm  upon  the  hidory  of ,  AdoI« 
phus$  fof  it  neither  analyfes  his  work,  fums.up  evidence,  nor  delivers 
'any  definite  judgment.  Fromrreading  this  article  we  only  colled  detached 
fcrapsj  and  fee  nothing  pf  the  thread  of  the  flory,  and  very  little  of  the 
Iriews  of  the  author . 

The  account  of  Home's  hidory  of  the  Rebellion*  condfls  of  vague  ob« 
fervationsy  and  copious  extradts.  The  Reviewer  ^fpeaks  con  amore  noi  of  the 
objedl  and  enterprize,  an  attempt  of  mifapplied  loyaky,  but  of  the  iiirring 
'  and  commotion  of  the  people,  and  infurredion  againfl  edabliihed  govern- 
nent.  '*  Who  is  not  (lays  the  Reviewer)  curious  to  learn,  in  what  man- 
ner the  fymptoms  of  fuch^great  revolutions  declare  themfelvesi  How  un- 
important  is  the  zeal  of  office,  and  the  formality  of  police,  again  (I  the 
evfeefiing  tide  of  inactive  opinion,  which  difarmed  the  One,  and  inltalled  the 
other  army,  by  the  mere  oftentation  of  timidity,  and  tlie  qjfected J^ersonatioti 
of  iapprehenfion*"  Both  die  (entiments  and  language  of  this  paffage  con- 
tain internal  evidence  that  it  is  done  by  th^  fame  hand  who,  in  the  article 
laft  mentioned,,  fpoke-in  favour  of  popular  violence,  and  produced  fuch 
thoioe  phrafies  as  "  lienility  and  exhauftion,  democratic  eflfervefcence,''  and 
•*  rnirritable  defpair.'*  , 

The  editor,  in  his  profpedus,  informs  us,  that  his  coadjutors  are  fuch  as 
to  juflify  the  mod  fanguine,  hopes  of  fuccefs.  .  Is  the'  writer  of  fuch  articles 
One  of  thofe  who  is  to  render  the  w*rk  fuccefsful  ?  The  hidory  of  the 
Unioiy  between  Britain  and  Ireland,  by  Dr.  Coote,  is  the  fubjed  of  an  arti- 
cle which  contains  various  undeniable  truths.  Our  Reviewer,  in  his  intro- 
dudion,  undertakes  to  prove,  that  if  dates  are  fmall,  there  is  a  lefs  chance  of 
defending  themfelves,  than  if  they  are  large  and  powerful.  This  pofition 
he  deems  it  neceflary  to  iUudrate  by  having  recourfe  to  a  feries  ofifs  con« 
oerning  ancient  nations.  If  the  lonians  had  ufed  their  opportunities  of  con* 
folidating  the  cities  of  Afia  Minor  into  one  federal  flate,  they  would  pro^ 
bably  have  acquired  more  extendve  power.  "  If  the  European  Gfeeki  ha4 
vefted  in  the  Amphidyonic  council  the  paramount  fovere'ignty,  thofe  parifh 
quarrels  and  feuds  of  bpartans,  and  Athenians,  andThebans,  and  Corintbi" 
ans,  might  have  been  prevented;  and  the  courage  of  Sparta,  the  talent  pjT. 
Athens,  the  probity  of  Thebes,  and.the  luxury  ot  Corinth,  have  beet)  m^^e 
to  co-operate  in  the  extenfion  and  em belliOiment  of  a  Greek  republic,  the 
eventual  midrefs  of  the  fertility  of  Sicily,  and  of  that  maritime  drength  of 
Rhodes,  the  fuccefsful  antggonid  of  Philip,  and,  perhaps,  the  compel itrefs 
ofRome.'^  The  fame  pod t ion  he  tliinks  it  neQeltary  to  illudrate  farther 
through  ffiodem  hidorj^:  from  the  tranfadions  of  Holland,  Switzerland^ 
and  other  dates,  to  prove  that  drength  and  union  can  better  redd  attack  than 
feebleqfUi  and  difuDi90»  Having  thus  laboured  during  two  pi^es  to  prove  . 
^  .  *  Lla  .  what 
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what  no  Mrfon  dther  did  or  coaid  deny,  our  Reviewer  proceeds  to  crlti- 
tifm,  ana  prefents  fomew^at  of  an  aiialyfis  and  very  ample  quotations,  and 
thefe,  with  two  or  three  lines  at  the  cbnclufion,  form  the  review.  The  N»> 
,val  Hidory  of  the  late  War^  compiled  by  William  Stewart  Role,  affords  oor 
Annual  Reviewers  opportunities  of  vindicating  their  repuUicsn  friends  the 
French.  The  Hilioryof  the  Rife  and  Progref*  ofihe  Naval  Power  of*  England, 
hy  Mr.  Evenfon  White,  is  the  fubjed  ofa  very  pallabie  article,  which  con- 
tains an  accurate  analyiis,  interfperfed  with  a  few  obfervations.  Ranken's 
hiflory  of  France  undergoes  a  (liort  difcufSon  of  four  pages,  three  of  which 
con fi  ft  of  quotations.     The  Annals  of  the  French  Revolution,  bv  Beriran  de 

/  Moleville,  opens  fubje6ts  that  are  mofl  dear  to  the  Reviewer's  heart.  The 
Annalifl  mentions  a  charge  that  has  been  repeatedly  urged  againft  Briflbt  of 
being  venal  and  corrupt,  and  the  Reviewer  reprobates  the  obfervation  as  aa 
nnjuft  attack  on  fuch  a  (launch  republican.  Play  fair,  in  his  Hillory  of  Jaco- 
binifm,  mentions  the  fame  charge  with  more  fpeciHc  particolarizatioD,  snd 
it  hi^been  generally  believed  by  impartial  perfon^,  who  reg^arded  the  total 
abfence  of  moral  principle  in  the  Briffotinesi  a  probable  ground  of  fafpicioD. 
We  have  not  before  us  the  documents,  but,  to  the  befl  of  our  recolledioBy 
there  is  authentic  evidence  of  bribery  received  by  BriflTot  for  a  pretended 
negociation  with  the  court,  at  the  time  hewasex|>atiating  again  ft  monarchy, 
auid  alfo  of  an  offer  on  the  fide  of  BriObt  to  releafe  the  king,  and  factiita&e 
hisefcape,  for  no  lefs  a  fum  than  half  a  million  fterling:  bat  either  the 
money  not  being  forth  comin^^  or  the  fincerity  Y>f  this  Jacobin  being  doobl* 
ed,  no  attempt  wa.n  made  to  carry  the  propofition  into  efled.  The  Annual 
Reviewers,  however,  will  not  admit  documented  fa6ls  contrary  to  their 
friend  the  republican  BrifTot.  Briftbt  is  farther  reprefented  by  the  Reviewer 
to  have  been  friendly  to  an  alliance  with  England.  A^inft  this  claufe  of 
'  his  advocate's  pleading:s  there  happen  to  be  feveral  ftrong  fadls,  efpeciaHy 
the  celebrated  pamphlet  of  BriflTot  himfelf,  publidied  in  179S.  and  one  of 
the  chief  proofs  adduced  by  Lord  Mornington,  at  the  opening  of  the  feftions, 
1793-4,  of  the  hofttle  difpofitions  of  the  French  rulers.  Briftbt  and  fhe'Gi- 
rondifls  are  reprefented  as  averfe  to  the  proceedings  of  the  lOtb  of  Aogaf^» 
but,  agamft  this  affertion  of  our  Reviewer,  there  happens  to  be  Briftbt's  own 
newfpapefs,  and  the  addreftes  which  he  circulated  to  the  army  and  people^ 
extolling  the  fufpenfion  of  the  king  on  that  day  ;  recommending  th^  afeloli- 
tion  of  monarchy,  and  propofing  a  plan  of  a  national  convention.  There- 
fore, though  this  profelTcd  Review  of  Bertrind  be  really  fittle  more  than  « 
panegyric  on  thai  arch  favourite  QfEnglffh  republicarfs,  Brifllbt,  the  Review* 
ersi  happKfning  to  be  totally  ignorant  of  thefubjecl  which  they  nnicalbnablr 
introduc  e,  make  affertions  a\rQ&\y  contrary  to  notorious  fefls.  Soulacrie^ 
Political  Memoirs  are  dcfcribed  with  deferved  feverity  on  the  humble  tribute 
of  a  contemptible  and  profligate  minion  of  evei*y  French  governmenf  that 
had  been  fncceflively  uppermoft  to  the  prefent  tyrant,  Bonaparte.  It  is  nol^ 
however,  the  prostitution  of  this  underling  that  calls' forth  the  reprobation 
of  the  Reviewer,  but  the  di (approbation  of  revolutionary  republicanifiB, 
which  Soufavie  expreflesto  pleafe  the  ufurper.    Soulavie  repreienta  ali  for- 

'  mer  changes  as  bad,  in  order  to  enhance  the  goodnefs  of  that  which  render* 
ed  the  Corfican  defpot  of  France.  This  attempt  calls fi'om  our  Reviewer  a 
more  detailed  and  connedted  confefIi»n  of  hibown  faith  eoncerning  the 
bleffings  ofthe  revoltttionarvfpirit.  "Throughout  the  work  (hA  fays)  the 
changed  that  have  taken  place  are  reprefented^as  difadvantageouk  With 
thii  fentiment  we  cannot  wholly  coincide.    That  an  inhabitant  of  HoUamI, 
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or  Switzerland/  Ihould  deprecate  the  French  revolution  as  the  immediate 
cattle  ofhis  eviU,  is  not  furprizing.     To  thofe countries  it  has  -been  merely 
injurious:  buttoallert  that  France  has  po  wife  been  benefited,  is  lo  be  ralh 
and  inattentive.     DefiYocic  regulations^  unju.d  laws  even  marked  the  inter* 
regnum  of  Roberfpierre;  but  in  general  the  Jegillatlve  changes  have  diiV 
miflfed  the  burthens»and  have  added  greatly  to  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
The  abolition  of  the  feudal  fydem,  which,  even  under  the  prefent  retroactive 
and  counter-revoiutionar)  adminiilration^is  in  nodegree  reiiored,  compea-^ 
fates  for  heavy  tranfient  evils.     Property  is  fubdivided ;  equality  diiTuled ; 
the  wages  of  labour  augmented;  inftrttdioji  facilitated ;  toleration  conceded; 
the  lineii  of  advancement  multiplied,  and  open  to  the  talents  of  every  one. 
The  publicity  of  legiflation,  if  not  independence,  is  ellabliihed  :  an  elective, 
if  not  a  felf-wiUed  constitution,  is  introduced.     The  friends  of  liberty  have 
been  much  too  (anguine  in  their  calculations:  they  expedled  that  a  natioii 
inured  to  flavery  tiiould  inftantaneo^lly  (hake  off  its  fetters,  and  act  as 
though  habituated  to  its  new  (ituation.     Does  the  bird  nurled  in  the  cag^ 
know  where  to  .fly.  when  /et  fiee;  or  how  to  provide  for   its  numerous 
wants  ?    But  we  are  not,  therefore,  to  conclude,  that  nature  intended  it  for 
captivity.     If  foreign  importance  and  confequence  is  to  be  reckoned  among 
national  advantages,     when  did   the   influence  of    France   predominate 
(o  ranch  as  at  the  prefent  time  ?     When   was  her  peace  more  glorious ; 
when  her- warfare  more  formidable  ^  Beiides,  it  is  probabl)'  an  error  to  con&- 
der  the  French  revolution  as  alread^r  flnilhed.     The  preient  military  defpot- 
ifm  cannot  always  lafl ;  efpecially  if  peace  sets  in.     That  once  removed.  It 
may  fafely  be  aiTerted,  that  no  government  will  be  permanent  in  France^ 
which  has  m>t  for  its  bafls  the  rights  of  the  people.     Many  erroneous  doc- 
trines have  been  propagated,  anavcby  has  been  mifiaken  lorf.eedom,  anfi 
irrelieion  forphilolbphy ;  but  political  truths  have  been  proclaimed,  which 
are  taking  deep  root  m  Europe,  and  which   no  exertions  ofdefpothra  can 
now  eradicate.     Though  the  French  have  been  compelled  by  an  ufui  per  to 
diflemble  or  retrad  their  political  creed,  that  creed  is  not  therefore  the  le(s 
true.     Becaufe  Galileo  had  te  renounce,  as  herefy,  his  theory  of  the  plane-  . 
Uxi  fyftem,  are  men  to  believe  him  in  an. error  ?     As  durable  as  his  theorv 
will  be  fome  of  the  political  axioms  proclaimed  by  the  French  revolution.^' 
We  have  frequently  heard  it  anerted,that  Jacobinifm  hasceafed  toexillin 
this  country.     Forming  our  judgment  from  reafon  and  obfervation,   we 
have  never  failed  to  deny  this  affertion,  and  a  ftronger  corroboration  could 
not  be  afforded  us  than  this  creed  rf  the  Annual  Reviewers,   declaring  their  faith 
in  the  mirdculous  benefits  tohich  are  to  accrue  from  their  bekved  revolutionary  doc* 
trines. — The  profejed  Review  of  Sir  Robert  Wilfon's  Hiftory  confifls  of 
nine  pages,  eight  and  a  half  of  which  are  quotation,  and   the  other  half 
page  of  defultory  reotarks.     We  do  not  object  in  the  Annual  Reviewers  be- 
ing very  copious  in  quotations,  their  quotations  arc  generally  the  befl  parts 
of  their  work.     Tlie  account  by  Reynier  is  very  highly  praifed.     The  inlro- 
da6lion  to  the  Review  of  Maurice's  Indofian,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  that 
article,  is  better  written  than  many  others  by  the  Annual  Reviewers.     The 
Review  of  an  £flay  on  the  means  of  rendering  revolutions  uleful,  diicovers 
a  range  of  obfervation,  and  depth  of  reflection,  confiderably  beyond  ^he 
iifual  reach  of  the  Annual  Reviewers.     The  criticifms  on  Gentz,  concern, 
ing  the  Uateof  £uripe,  and  on  Peveral  fucceifive  publications,  endeavour'  to 
iiigmatise  the  late  war  as  Anti- jacobin  ;  a  proof  that. the  Reviewer  knows 
very  little  of  its  hiflory,  or,  at  leatl«  has  not  p^neuation  (o  underOand  its 
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principles.  One  great  feurceof  its  mifcarriages  was,  that  it  was  not  an  Antl* 
jacobin  war;  it  was  a  war  of  fcrambie  without  unity  ofobjed,  concert  of 
plan,  and  co-operation  of  efF3rt.  The  Review  of  feveral  pamphlets  proves 
our  Reviewer  to  be  an  advocate  for  the  peace,  and  an  advocation  the  GuAe 
grounds  with  its  other  democraticai  votaries.  In  feverai  fhort  articie5»  our 
Keviewer  abufes  Anti-jacobin  writers:  long  may  we^and  others  ofiimilar 
fentiments,  be  objedls  of  fuch  irivediVes.  While  we  continue-to  fopport  the 
kingaud  conflitution,  church  and  fhite,  and  to  attack  (heir  enemies,  we  (liall 
|iot  fail  to  be  traduced  by  thofe  enemies.  It  is  obferved,  in  a  book  whicJi 
Jacobins  ridicule,  but  we  AntUjacohins  venerate  above  all  books,  that"  they 
who  do  evil  hate  the  light,  left  being  brought  to  the  light  their  deeds  be  re- 

! proved.''  The  calumniator  of  Anti-jacobins,  church  and  king,  as  a  (et-oflf 
or  flander  aeaind  loyalty,  hierarchy,  and  monarchy.  In  reviewing  the  late 
general  eledion,  beffows  very  high  panegyrics  on  Sir  Francis  Burdeit,  and 
iuch  Reviews  might  have  been  highly  relithed  by  certain  clalVes  of  Middlefex 
ele6lors,  at  the  celebration  of  the  demagogue's  vidory  after  tbe  noted  dinner 
at  the  Crown  and  Anchor. 

Qiti  Qawm  non  odit,  amet  tua  carmina  Mavi. 

We  have  already  had  occafionto  remark  thebombad  of  expre{Con  which 
Iningles  with  the  abfurdity  of  Jacobinical  criticifra.  It  is  an  attempted  vhar 
%Ta6terof  Lord  Grenville's  oratory, |contained  in  the  following  pailage !  lU 
merits  mud  be  fought  in  the  exhaullive  multiplicity  of  his  reaibns,  and  th^ 
afionifliing  latitude  of  his  amplifications,  in  a  certain  JatJietj  tautolegj^  which 
mikes  a  mouthful  of  breath  into  a  cistern  full  if  sud\  and  furprizes,  if  not 
by  Ctie  rapidity,  at  lead  by  the  volume  cf  its  dilatatim. 

This  mud  be  the  fame  Reviewer  who  gratified  us  with  the  democratic  e& 
fcrvefcence  and  inirri table  defpair.  We  do  not  think  it  poflible  for  two  writers. 
attempting  to  di'guife  nonfenie  by  glaring  fudian,  fo  exadlly  to  hit  the  fame 
mode  of  thrafonic  phrafeology  ;  and  it  und>rtunalely.  happens,  that  the  Rer 
viewer  introduces  a  quotation  from  Lord  Grenville's  fpeech,  which  is  a  clear 
and  drong  chain  of  authentic  fad,,  unquedionable  pofition,  and  legitimate 
deduction,  being  in  a  page,  a  concife,  but  complete  account  of  maritime  law 
in  refpe^l  to  neutral  ftiips,  and  we  thank  the  Reviewer  for  having  pre/ent* 
fcd  to  us  fo  very  raafterly  and  valuable  a  citation. 

On  fubjeds  not  diredly  connected  with  monarchy,  hierarchy,  or  iht  abte 
and  a6tive  fupporters  of  thefe  inditutions,  wehnd  judicious  and  ufeful 
articles.  Thornton's  enquiry  into  the  paper-credit  of  Qreat  Britain,  calk 
forth  the  following  patTage,  which,  though  a  ditfertation,  rather  than  a  critb- 
cifm,  we  (liall  quote  as  a  favourable  fpecimcn  of  the  good  fenfe  and  know* 
ledg€  which  (<)me  of  thofe  Reviewers  occadonally  exert  on  topics  which  do 
not  happen  to  dit*  their  Jacobinical  prepofTedions,  '*  Paperrcurrency  is  not 
ii6lilft)us.  Their  itfuers  are  become  bankrupts,  as  a  town  may  be  burnt  down  ; 
but,  while  it  exided,  it  was  a  real  property.  For  every  note  which  a  banker 
ifTues,  he  receives  a  depodt  in  hard  cafh.  This  caQi  be  lends  out  to  various 
trades,  indiares  proportioned  to  his  opinion  of  their  refponlibility :  he  ufo- 
ally  founds  his  opinion  on  the  amount  of  the  dxed  property  which  they  poC- 
fels,  or  their  warehoufes,  machines,  work-rooro»,  dwellings,  and  vitiUe 
worth :  of  their  other  property  he  cannot  judge,  and  \m,  therefore  does  nqt 
trud  to  it.  There  always  exids  then,  in  a  folid  and  vifible  form,  in  the  form 
ofhoufes,  buildings,  and  goods,  the  whole  mafs  of  property,  which  is  pa^d 
to  a  banker  for  his  not^s,    Tho^gh  not  fi|ddenl^  convertible,  his  notes,  like 
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oflignats,  are  mortgaged  on  a  fubdantial  exillency.     In  a  word^  thty  arc  a 
machine  for  rendering  fixed  pro/i^rty  circulahk.    They  enable  the  country,  to  de- 
rive from  its  biens  fands,  not  only,  like  otlier  conntries,  a  rent^  an  income,  a 
yearly  revenue,  but  to  employ  their  capital  value  befides  in  productive  In* 
dadry.     fiilh  ofexchangeare  a  reprefenlation  of  circulating  produdions,  as 
banker's  notes  are  of  fixed  property.    The  owner  of  corn,  of  filk,  of  manu- 
fadtured  goods,  draws,  when  he  (hips  them,  on  the  buyer,  for  the  value  of 
^  thefe  commodities,  payable  at  or  aller  the  probable  period  of  their  delivery, 
or  fale.     The  bill  being  difcharged,  the  contrad  is  coa^pleted.     Ih  this  tran* 
fadion,  the  bill  of  exchange  is  no  lefs  the  reprefenlative.of  an  extant  pro* 
perty,  of  corn,  of  filk,  or  manufadured  goods,  than  the  money  tendered  at  a 
Ihop  in  payment  of  a  pair  of  gloves.     In  both   places  a  real  barter  takes 
place*     That  the  period  of  drawing  is  frequently  by  agreement  diflant  from 
that  of  (hipping,  that  fubdivifions  of  labour  intervene,  which  often  occaflons* 
the  producer  of  a  commodity  to  draw  upon  the  metropolis  of  his  own  coun* 
txsy  while  a  banker,  or  other  intermediate  agent  of  exchange,  draws  on  that 
pfjthe  country  receiving  their  goods,  may  complicate,  but  cannot  alter,  the 
nature  of  the  tranfadion.     Bills  of  exchange  are  the  reprefcntatives  of  com- 
modities in  voyage  or  in  warehouCe  ;  and  they  appear  on  an  average  to  t>e 
coined  at  the  produdion,  and  difcharged  at  the  confumption  of  <J^ie  articles 
of  commerce  which  they  repre/ent,  and  thus  to  be  dependant  on  commodi- 
ties both  fur  creation  and  duration.     Unlefs  the  commodity  ex i (led  fird,  th^ 
hill  of  exchange  would  not  have  been  drawn.     Accommodation  bills  them* 
felves  .are  but  an  apparent  exception  to  this  rule ;  they  convey  real  pbwec 
over  the  fixed  or  the  circulating  .property  of  the  iffuers  and  endorfers ;  and, 
although  this  property  may  be  conl'umed,  before  that  difcharge,  the  tran(^ 
ferers,   in  fad, .  fpecufate  on  its  fufBcient  duration.     There  is  no.other  dif* 
ierence  between  a  banker's  note  and  a  bill  of  exchange,   than  that  the  one 
transfers  a  power  over  a  fixed  property  of  a  given  neighbourhood,  and  there- 
fore wanders  about  the  neighbourhood  where  that  property  remains  y  ancl 
the  other  transfers  a  power  over  the  moveable  property  of  commerce,  and 
therefore  follows  that  property  from  its  fource  to  its  place  of  abforption. 
Whoever  buys,  muft  pay  for  what  he  buys ;  immediately,  if  he  wants  cr«ditjj 
remotely,  if  he  j^n  amgn  over  an  eventual  fincerity.   It  is  thu^  with  nations. 
When  a  bill  of  exchange  has  reached  the  place  on  which  it  was  drawn,  'it 
is  become,  like  a  banker's  note,  a  form  ot  circulating  the  fixed  property  of  , 
^fae  acceptor.     Bills  of  exchange,  therefore,  put  in  circulation  the  fixed  pro«^ 
perty  of  nations.    They  render  the  houfes  and  ftreets  of  Hamburgh,   the 
acres  and  fbreiU  along  the  Sufquehannah,  circulable  in  Londop  or  AmHer- 
dam.    The  whole  property  of  Altona,  or  Philadelphia,  may  thus  come  to 
veil  in  the  inhabitants  of  London.     But  as  it  would  hot  be  convenient  to 
them  to  take  adual  polfelfion,  in  proportion  as  this  property  pledges  itfelf  in 
(heir  hands,  they  oflTer  it  for  fale  at  a  lower  and  lower  rate.     That  is,  the 
courfe  of  exchange  becomes  more  favourable  to  the  indebted,  and  lefs  fa- 
vourable  to  the  crediting  country «      Bills  are  fold  by  brokers  to  the  highcfl 
bidder*    If  drafts  abound  on  a  particular  place,  they  tend  to  fink  in  value. 
If  drafts  are  fcarce  on  a  particular  place,  they  tend4o  rife  in  value.    This  is 
in  fad  a  fiuduation  in  London  of  the  fixed  property  in  Hamburgh;  at  Am- 
ilerdam,  of  the  fixed  property  in  Philadelphia.    The  firft  recourfe  of  a  pri* 
vate  iperchant  to  get  in  uncertain  debts,  is  tQ  import  the  moveable  property 
pf  his  f:orrefpondent8 ;  and  the  firH  recourfe  of  a  nation  to  realize  its  de» 
9)»n$ls,  is  to  import  the  moveable  property  of  a  foreign  country.    This  it 
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accomplffhed  by  lowering  Ihe  courfe  of  exchange.  Hambargh  ow€t  nmcb 
to  London ;  coufequently,  drafts  on  Hamburgh  abound  in  the  London  bill 
market ;  confequently  they  are  fold  cheap,  beloi^  the  par  or  average  price 
of  fach  drafts;  the  hemp  and  iron  at  Hamburgh  may  confequently  be 
bought  in  London  with  a  lefs  quantity  of  capital  than  before,  aitbougn  (he 
price  (hould  continue  unaltered  at  Hamburgh.  This  brings  on  an  artificial 
importation,  until  the  balance  of  exchange  is  again  in  equipoile.'*' 

The  Reviewer  of  Pinkerton's  Geography  prelients  an  accurate  ana1yfit,and 
In  that  refpedt,  his  article  is  much  fuperiot  to  many  other  works ;  but,  though' 
that  performance  certainly  pollefTes  confiderable  merit,  we  think  that  the 
Reviewer,  in  imputing  to  Mr.  Pinkerton  too  much  modefty,  becoMse,  in  his 
preface,  he  profelfes  to  afpire  at  no  higher  praife  than  being  the  Straho  of 
the  Modern  ivorU,  he  charges  the  author  u'njuilly  with  diffidence.  But  it  feems 
Mr.  Pinkerton  has  not  executed  the  whole  himfelf,  he  has  been  aflliited  by 
the  com/trehemive  science  of  Mr.  Arthur  Aikin,  the  editor  of  this  work.  /,  P. 
F.  Cleriof  this  parish,  writetlt  this  book.  The  laid  P.  P.  bears  teftimony,  that 
be  himfelf  poileffed  very  extraordinary  political  knowledge,  and  why  may 
not  Mr,  A.  A.  bear  tcftimony  that  he  polTefTes  extraordmary  (cientific  know- 
ledge. Finkerton's  work  is  the'only  article  in  the  chapter  upon  geography. 
Next  comes  topography,  fncluding  antiquities.  Britton's  and  Brayley't 
Beauties  of  England  and  Wales  is  an  entertaining  article /ro/xr/^^  txtracU* 
An  hidorical  and  defcriptive  account  of  Bath  affords  the  Reviewer  aq  op- 
portunity of  delivering  a  vet^  new  piece  of  literary  hiflory  that  the  proto- 
type of  Fielding's  A II  worthy  waJiMr.  Allen  of  Prior  Park.  Coates's  HiA 
tory  of  the  Antiquities  of  Reading"  is  a  fatisfaflory  analyfis.  The  remarks 
on  the  turgid  language  of  Lipfcomb's  Tour  deferve attention  from  all  who 
have  a  pruriency  to  lounding  and  far  fetched  words,  and  therefore  ought  to 
beclofely  fludied  by  the  Reviewer  who  employed  fuch  phrafes,  as  smftmis 
of  senility,  Uthery,  tautology,  and  others  of  the  fiaime  family,  which  fb  often 
abound  in  this  corrector  of  composition,  ihe  Annual  Reviewer.— The  next  chap- 
ter has  for  its  ('uhje6t  the  ancient  claflics  :  and,  after  a  common  place  intro- 
du^ion,  full  of  great  names,  contains  an  able  article  on  Hey ne's  Homer. 
The  writer  who  executed  this  critifm,  appears  not  to  be  of  the  fame  clafsas 
ihe  other  Annual  Reviewers.  Several  other  articles  in  the  fame  chapter  are 
tolerably  well  reviewed,  but  none  equal  to  Heyne.  The  crilicifm  on  GiP 
ford's  Juvenal  is  evidently  the  production  of  a  writer  who  does  not  onder- 
fland  Juvenal,  and,  confequently,  can  be  no  judge  of  the  merits  of  thetran- 
flation.  In  the  feventh  chapter,  devoted  to  modern  languages,  nothing  oc* 
curs  much  worthy  of  either  praife  or  cenfure. 

Chapter  the  eighth  is  devoted  to  worKs  of  education.  Mifs  Hamilton's 
Letters  a«e  fairly  and  candidly  reviewed.  The  admirable  Ireatife  of  Dr. 
Barrow  is  introduced  for  the  purpofe.  of  calling  forth  diflfenting  notions  oo 
e  location.  The  DoQor  i^cenfured  for  being  an  enemy  to  new  fyfieros  of 
tuition  which  fuperl'ede  the  Bible  and  IheCatechifm.  The  Reviewer  a(I«rts 
that  clergymen  of  the  church  are  idle,  i^orant,  and  drunhen,  and,  tberefi>re, 
that  the  only  fit  teachers  are  diffenting  miniflers.  Not  fuoh  men  aft  Vio^ 
cent,  Warton^  Goodenough,  Drury,  and  Raine,  ought  to  be  employed  ma 
teachers,  but  thofe  men  of  all  work,  who  preach,  open  academies^  and  manii* 
fa^ure  books ;  who  from  the  pulpit  declaim  againfl  bifhops  and  kings,  from 
the  prefs  repeat  often  confuted  attacks  on  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour,  and 
from  the  defk  inflrud  youth  in  their  loyalty  and  religion.  Tbefe  are  the  tea- 
chers our  Annual  Reviewers  would  recommend,  and  we  muft  admit  tha£ 
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.  none  can  be  fortnd  fitter  for  forming  critics,  fo  qualified  and  disposed^  as  the 
Annual  Reviewe.s. 

From  a  work,  wriften  hy  Mr.  Kett,  member  of  one  of  our  Univerfities^ 
our  Reviewer  makes  an  occafion  to  abufe-buth  our  national  fcminaries.  OX" 
ford  and-Caiubridge,  are  nests  of  drorns.  They  are  trees  tiiat  yield  no  good 
fruity  and  theretoi  e  ought  10  be  call  into  the  nre*  A  long  detail  endeavours 
to  prove  that  ability  and  learning  neither  do  nor  can  come  from  our  national 
feminaries.  From  iligmatizmg  the  Church  and  Univerfities,  our  Reviewer, 
with  Heady  dbnfifrcncy  efdelign,  proceeds  to  inveigh  againil  men  of  literary 
^  eminence  who  have  Jupp>orted  order  and  good  government.  Clarendon^ 
the  able  and  wile  champion  of  the  hierarchy  and  monarchy,  according  to 
the  Annual  Reviewers,  deierved  no  praiie  as  an  hiiiorian.  Robertion,  the 
uniform  fupporter  of  order/  religion)  and  virtue,  is  a  meagre  writer  in  the 
edimation  of  \ir.  Arlhur  Aikin.  We  do  not  recoiled  that  Oldmixon,  the 
i^k^mako,  was  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Pope.  Gibbon  is  highly  praifed.  He  was 
not  limply  an  able  hiltorian,  like  Clarendon  and  Robertion,  he  was  befidet 
an  infidef\  as  Haunch  an  adverfary  to  the  divinity  of  our  Savioar,  as  the  An^- 
fiual  Reviewers  themlelves.  ^  • 

The  general  biography,  by  D;.  Aikin,.  is  of  courfe  praised,  in  a  work  of 
which  his  Ton  is  the  editor*.  In  another  article,  the  Annual  Reviewer  in- 
forms us,  that  this  Dr,  Aikin  undttiakes  to^ continue  the  plan  of  Johnson's 
LrvB^  of  the  Poets,  and  that  even  the  lives  written  by  Samuel  Johnlbn  are 
to  have  alterations  from  the  im/irwing  pen  of  John  Aikin.  The  next  article 
of  literary  intelligence  will  probably  be,  \}KsX,Lamh  is  about  to  continue 
€h  A  K Bs p  B  A  R  E,  and  to  im/tra%)e  Macbeth  and  O thello. 

We  (hall  not  encroach  further  on  our  reader's  patience  by  following  in 
detail  the  remainder  of  this  heavy  and  uninterefling  production,  malignant 
in  object  and  defign,  but  feeble  in  execution;  as  hodile  to  our  church,  our 
king,  our  conftitution,  and  to  fecial  order  and  happinefs,  as  the  Analytical 
Review  of  revolutionizing  memory,  butikr  inferior  to  the  ability  and  learn* 
ing  of  that  noxious  performance.  In  fome  parts  of  this  mtfcellany,  not  con- 
nedled  with  religion  and  government,  there  are  a  few  able  articles, 

^  Apparent  rari  nanus  in  gufgite  vasto. 

and  thefe  we  have  not  failed  to  notice  witft  the  fame  impartiality  as  the  ref^. 
But  with  much  pleafure  we  obrer\'e  that  neither  genius  nor  erudition  are 
proflttuted  on  the  Jkeculiar  doctrines  of  the  Annual  Reviewer.  The  tlieologi* 
cal  and  poKtical  critici^ioss,  without  exception,  are  as  deficient  in  vigour  ot 
onderfianding,  as  in  foundnefs  of  principle ;  in  clearnefs,  elegance,  and  force 
of  compofition,  as  in  the  fenttment  of  loyalty,  pairiotiim,  and  geauine 
Chrifiianity. 

Every  true  lover  of  his  king  and  country  mufl  reprobate  and  detefl  th« 
fpirit  manifeited  in  this  Annual  Review ;  but  eve^y  dilcerning  lover  of  hit 
king  and  country,  mud  rejoice  that  the  condu6t  of  fuch  hofiile  attacks,  the 
allotment  of  parts,  and  the  feledion  of  coadjutors,  are  entruAed  (o  ihe  abir 
lity  and  penetration  of  Mr.  £ditor  Aikin. 

Another  volume  has  lately  appeared,  equally  weak  and  ignorant,  but  ftill 
i  uniformly  malignant.    That  performance  we  ifaall  hereafter  review. 
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MISCELLANEOUS.. 

Biservations  m  tie  Remonstrance  of  the  Reverend  Peter  O'Veil,  FaritA'Pricst  tf 

BaUymacoJa,  in  the  County  of  Cork, 

IT  has  happened  in  all  the  rebellions  which  have  difgraced  and  afiUded 
Ireland,  that  the  difaffedied,  though  the  aggreflbrs,  have  endeavoured  to 
criminate , the  l^yiX  partj,  by  accu(ing  them  oMome  excefles,  which  are  oih 
avoidable  ixi  civil  difcord,  even  by  the  moil  moderate^  when  they  are  ftima- 
Jated  to  revenge  by  the  detraction  of  their  property,  <  and  the  murder  of 
perfond  who  are  endeared  td  them  by  the  tenderefl  ties  of  confangainity  and 
Iriendfliip. 

To  eifeduate  this,  and  to  fan  the  flame  of  rebellion,  a  great  many  grofi 
libels  have  been  written  fince  the  year  1798,  and  none  of  them  have  beea 
publi(bed  with  a  more  malignant  defign,  or  have  had  a  worle  tendency*  Ihaa 
the  Remonftrance  of  Father  Peter  O'Neil,  which  appeared  in  moft  of  tht 
newfpapers  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  main  defign  of  publiflihig 
it  in  England,  where  O'Neil  could  not  be  known,^was  to  libel  the  g^aveoh^ 
ment,  and  calumniate  the  Proteftants  of  Ireland.  The  only  object  of  thiec 
obfervations,  is  to  expofe  its  falfity,  the  evil  views  of  the  perlons  who  framed 
and  prefented  it  to  the  public,  and  to  defeat  its  dangerous  efiedls. 
^  ■  VarioQH  grofs  libels,  figned  Julius  Findexi  have  appeared  in  the  couHe  of 
the  lali  three  years.  In  Mr.  Sculiyi  Advice  to  his  Brethren,  the  King's 
title  was  libelled,  and  his  perfonal  qualities  were  afperled.  It  was  ably 
anfwered  in  the  Letters  of  a  Yeoman,  and  in  an  edition  of  that  work  with 
copious  notes,  and  an  appendix,  publithed  by  J<An  MiUikin^  bookfeller.  The 
author  Teemed  fenfible  of  his  error,  as  in  a  fecond  edition,  with  a  preface^ 
lie  omitted  many  of  the  libellous  paHages  which  appeared  in  the  firH. 

Mr.  PUrxideiCt  Hifiorical  Review,  and  his  pofUiminious  preiJKe,  abound 
with  virulent  invedives.  againfi  the  Britifli  government  for  600 .years  paii» 
and  again (i  fome  of  the  moli  illuQrious  (latefmen,  both  living  and  dead. 
But  he  has  been  ably  anfwered  and  expofed^  in  [lri6hires  on  the  former, 
|kibl»ihed  by  Bivingtm  in  Lmdm,  and  John  Archer  in  DuSIin»  The  groffeft 
libel  that  ever  appeared  in  any  civilized  country,  is  a  work,  entitled,  Hisiatj 
^the  Insurrection  of  the  County  cf  Wexford,  A.  D.  179f,  by  Edward  H^^  it 
was  printed  and  publiihed  by  the  noted  Join  Stockdaie*,  in  whofe  houfe  the 
i'uppofed  author  lodged  and  boarded  many  months  before  the  explofion  on 
ib3  123d.of  y^^  1803;  and  U  is  univerfally  believed*  that  it  was  intend* 
ed  as  an  incitement  to  the  confpirators  and  aflors  concerned  in  that  dread* 
ful  ev<^nt. 

From  the  illiteratcnefs  of  its  author,  and  the  great  variety  of  tlyles  whicii 
appears  in  it,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  it  was  compofed  by  ditfecenl 
f^erfons,  and  that  he  had  little  or  no  concern  in  it. 

It  imputes  the  rebellion  of  1798  to  no  other  caufe,  tbaa  the  tyrannj  and 
cruelty  of  government,  and  of  the  magiflrates,  whom  he  defcribet  thus : 
*'  Slaves  to  their  iupcriorc,  but  tyrants  to  their  inferiors^  thofe  needy  adveur 


*  A  printer,  in  Abbey-Areet,  Dublin,  who  wa^  iroprifoned  on  tfealbo* 
abje  charges  in  1798,  and  again  in  July  1803,  when  he  and  Edward  Hay 
viti^  arreted  gnd  committed  at  the  fame  time« 
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lurers  became  the  prevailing  tools  of  power.  J  unices  of  the  Peace  are  fe» 
}e£led  from  this  clafs," — "  Thefe  creatures  have  therefore  the  effrontery  to 
pu(li  themfelves  forward  on  every  occafion,  and  after  a  ferioa  of  habitical 
acts  rfimjutude^  whenever  an  opportunity  prefents  itfelf,  they  become«/)l^ 
scwrgcs  and  firebrands  of  the  cowvAX'^  T-^Thest  tm  etches  have  been  fet  on  to 
commit^^vni/  acts  tf  tutragt,  to  anfwer  the  political  piirpofes  of  their  pa*  . 
irons,  who  (lirink  from  appearing  pedbnally  concerned  in  those  deeds  of 
shame.** 

Mr,  //tff,  who  was  imprifoned  man^  months  at  Wexford  in  J  798,  for 
being  conceined  in  the  rebellion,  petitioned  the  magtArates  of  that  town 
to  be  allowed  to  tranfport  hhnfelf  to  America*. 

It  is  iingular  that  he  has  efcaped  with  impunitj^,  afler  having  publifhed  (b 
inflammatory  a  libel,  while  many  perfons  ot  an  inferior  rank,  whom  it  has 
probably  incited  to  commit  the  moil  flagiiious  crimes,  have  faffered  capt* 
tally.  • 

It  is  univerfally  allowed,  that  this  is  a  party  pamphlet,  written  by  a  nain- 
jber  of  the  leading  Roman  Catholies  in  Dublin,  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of 
palliating  the  enormities  perpetrated  by  their  fedaries,  and  of  calumniafinr 
the  government  and  the  ProteHants,  as  it  contains  a  tilTue  of  the  grolTeS 
^nd  mofl  notorious  falfhoods.  Dr.  Troy,  titular  archbifliop  of  Dublin,  K- 
belled  the  reformation,  in  what  he  called  an  exhortation,  publifhed  in  M, 
-the  Irilhnevvfpapers,  on  the  lOth  of  October  1803,  a  very  unfeafonabie  and 
jnaufpicious  moment.  I  fhall  not  take  upon  me  to  fay  what  the  deflgn  of 
its  author  was,  but  it  could  not  fail  to  make  the  ,eflab1iflied  church  and  its 
members  hateful  to  the  Popith  multitude,  whofe  difaffeclion  is  already  loo 
notorious. 

In  this  he  tells  us,   that  **  the  feditlous  dodlrines  of  Wicliflle  and  Has 
^  were  condemned  by  the  council  of  Conflance." 

It  is  furprifing  that  he  would  have  the  adbrance  to  mention  that  council* 
»s  It  contains  fome  of  thofe  infamous  do^rines  of  theRomidi  Church,  whidi 
have  fpread  anarchy,  defolation,  and  bloodfhed,  in  many  European  ftates. 
Jt  exprefsly  fays,  that  "  no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with  heretics/ 

But  the  Doclor  has  faid,  in  his  paftoral  letter  of  1793,  that  "  the  decrees 
of  general  councils  are  infallible  in  point  of  faith  and  morality,  and  not  liable 
to  deceit  or  error  ;**  and  the  confequences  mufl  be  very  obvious  to  thofe 
who  have  perufed  them,  as  they  contain  the  rooft  peftilent  dodrines,  whick 
ar^repggnant  to  evangelical  truth,  and  fubverfive  of  moral  and  focial  bar* 
jnony. 

It  is  the  dutv  of  every  loyal  fubje6^  to  dete6t  and  expofe  the  falfity,  an4 
to  counteract  tiie  evil  effefls  of  fuch  peftilent  libels.  f 

It  will  be  impolTible  for  the  reader  to  form  a  jufl  o|^nion  of  Father 
O'Neil's  cafe,  without  knowing  the  woeful  flate  of  Ireland,  and  particularlr 
,of  Yonghal  and  its  vicinity,  in  the  year  1798. 

Many  cold-blooded  murders  had  been  committed  in  that  town,  and  its 
neighbourhood,  in  thecourfe  of  a  few  weeks.  An  entire  family  wasmaf^ 
facred  in  the  night,  with  circum fiances  of  favage  barbarity,  within  two 
miles  of  it,  by  a  mob,  confifling  of  five  or  fix  hundred  of  their  nei^hbouirs, 
and  merely  on  accoutit  of^a  groundlefs  fufpicioq,  that  the  head  of^that  hm 
laily  had  made  fome  difcoveries  of  the  treafonable  defigns  of  the  confpirap 


^  yU  wis  difcharged  ttnder  th^  amnefly  %&  at  Wexfo^di  in  1799. 
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tors.  The  magiflrates  were  in  pofTeffion  of  Ihe  following  evidence :  That 
money  had  been  levied  on  the  roafs  of  the  Ronaan  Catholics  there,  to  pro- 
mote the  objed  of  the  confpiracy;  that  they  had  parcbafed  an  immenle 
quantity  of  pikes,  great  numbers  of  which  had  been  difcovered  and  fetzed; 
that  Jthey  had  taken  treafonable  oaths  of  aHTociation;  and  adding  the  guilt 
of  perjury  to  treafon,  they  alfo  fwore  oaths  of  allegiance;  that  they  medi- 
dated  a  general  and  fudden  rifing,  and  to  have  rioted  in  the  blood  of  their 
Froteftant  fellow-fubjects,  which  their  fellow-traitors  were  actually  tioing, 
at  that  time,  in  the  counties  of  Dublin,  Meath,  Kildare,  Carlow,  Wlcklow, 
and  Wexford.  The  garrifon,  con (i fling  of  a  portion  of  the  Wexford  regi- 
ment, and  the  Proteilant  yeomen  of  the  town,  were  overcome  and  exhanffed 
from  conflant  watching,  as  they  were  apprehenfive  of  being  furpcifed  and 
murdered  in  their  beds,  which  had  been  recently  the  fate  of  (broe  garri'ibiu 
in  the  province  pfLeinfler.  Their  fears  aroi'e  chiefly  from  the  inhabitants 
of  the  parifh  of  Ballyraacoda,  who  were  well  known  to  be  difafleded  and 
organiased  in  a  very  high  degree- 

From  the  difficulty  of  difcovering  the  infligators  of  thofe  barbarous  mor* 
ders,  they  had  no  hopes  o(  being  able  to  check  their  progreis;  but  as  it  ap- 
peared, that  on  the  eruption  of  the  rebellioi),  the  prieds  in  the  province  of 
Leinffer  were  actively  concerned  in  it,  they  had  Itrong  reafons  for  fofpeding 
that  the  Popifli  clergy  in  the  neighbourhood  were  deeply  concerned  to- tbele 
eno.mities.  At  lalT  Thomas  O'j^eil  of  Ballydaniel,  a  farmer  in  very  opu- 
lent circumfiances,  and  the  neighbour  and  near  relation  of  Father  Peter 
O'Neal,  was  arrefted  by  Captain  Archer  of  the  Wexford  re^iroent^  on  a 
charge  of  being  concerned  in  the  murder  of  one  Reily,  a  (oldier  of  the 
Meath  regiment ;  and,  on  being  queftioned,  he  confefHxl  that  Reily  had 
been  condemned  by  a  committee  of  alTafli nation,  confiding  of  thirteen  of 
fifleen  perfons,  refiding  in  the  parifli  of  Ballymacoda;  that  they  took  the 
fentence  to  Father  O'Neil,  parilb-prieR  thereof;  that  he  approved  of  ii, 
and  that,  ader  the  murder  had  been  committed,  he  ^ve  abrolution  to  the 
aflallins;  which  fads,  with  many  Qthers,  are  fUted  m  the  annexed  afiid^ 
vits*. 

During  the  progrefs  of  the  confpiracy  and  rebellion,  fuch  committed 
cxifted  in  every  pariQi  or  barony,  for  the  purpofe  of  condemning  to  death 
fuch  perfons  as  endeavoured  to  check  the  treafonable  defi^ns  of  the  con- 
fpirators,  or.aOilled  in  executing  the  law,  and  the  fentence  (eldom  ^iJed  to 
be  enforced;  which  occalioned  fo  many  cold-blooded  alTaffi nations  for  tforee 
or  four  ^ears  previous  to  the  rebellion. 

Thomas  O'Neil,  who  was  afterwards  hanged  at  Cork,  confeffed  to  bis 
landloid,  Sir  EdwarcV  Hoare,  that  he  had  taken  the  following  oalh:  *'  I  do 
moft  folemnly  fwear,  that  I  will  pay  no  rent  or  tythes,  that  1  will  ufe  my 
Vtmoft  endeavours  to  dellroy  all  Proteilants  and  fa  I  fe  brothersf,  and  to  be 
true  to  the  Frei  >ch  in  cafe  of  their  landing  in  Ireland ;"  and  that  he  did  pre- 
fide  at  the  murder  of  Patrick  Reily,  a  loldier  of  the  Meath  regiment,  ai&f* 
itnated  near  Youghai,  with  a  drawn  fword  in  his  hand,  and. ordered  hit 


*  See  Appci.dix,  No.  !• 

t  By  faile  broiber«;  be  meant  fuch  Roman  Catholics  a^  would  not  join 
cordially  in  the  confpiracy,  for  they  were  as  hateful  as  Proteftaats,  being 
eenfidered  asapoiktes  fiom  their  religion. 
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body  to  be  thrown  into  a  deep  hole  in  the  Tea*  near  Ring«  in  (aid  parilh  of 
Bailymacoda. 

An  oath  of  the  fame  tenor  was  univerfally  taken  by  the  United  Irifhmeu; 
but  when  it  was  exhibited  to  any  Proteflant,  who,  as  republicans,  had  en- 
tered into  the  confpiracy,  the  word  Proteflant  was  omitted. 

In  an  affidatvit,  iworn  before  Lord  Loftus,  the  2d  of  Jane  1798,  he  con* 
firmed  many  of  the  circuraftances  relative  to  Reily's  murder;  and  alhorft 
time  before  his  execution,  he  acknowledged  to  the  officers  of  the  guard,  that 
Father  Peter  O'Neil  had  given  abfolution  for  murdeu 

I  (ball  not  take  upon  me  to  defend,  or  even  to  excufe,  the  pmf^ice  of 
whipping  perfons  well  known  to  be  concerned  in  that  dreadful  confpiracy, 
lor  the  purpofe  of  extorting  evidence  from  them ;  though  it  was  the  mean^ 
Mrith  the  a(fitlance  of  Providence,  of  preferving  the  conditution,  and  of 
faving  the  lives  of  many  thou:and  loyal  perfons. 

If  it  could  admit  ofcxtenuation  in  any  inflance  whatfoever,  it  would  be 
in  the  cafe  of  Father  O'Neil ;  for  any  perfon  acquainted  with  the  rules  of 
evidence,  ufuaily  adopted  in  diflributive  juflice,  rouft  perceive,  that  his 
guilt  was  proved  in  the  mofl  unequivocal  manner,  by  the  tedimony  of  Tho- . 
mas  0*Nei1;  though  in  that  moment  of  irritation  and  alarm,  when  martial 
law  was  proclaiip^dy  a  regular  trial  was  not  held. 

D^lperate  remedies,  though  repugnant  to  the  fpirit  of  the  conHitution^ 
have  btan  adopted  to  check  the  progrefs  of  defperate  evils.  Inter  arma 
silent  leges.  Common  policy  d ideates  that  a  part  (liould  be  facridced  to  fave 
the  whole.  London  would  have  been  depopulated  by  the  plague,  which 
raged  there  in  1665,  but  (or  the  following  expedient,  to  prevent  the  conta- 
.  gion  from  fpreading :  The  infected  were  (hut  up  in  their  houfes,  and  guards 
were  placed  at  their  doors  to  prevent  ingrefsojr  egrefs;  and  they  were  lef| 
to  peri(h  for  want  of  medical  alfiflance.  An  act,  which,  like  whipping  during 
the  rebellion,  muft  be  regarded  in  the  abdrad,  and  without  considering  the 
extfling  oircumAances,  as  cruel  and  inhuman ! 

It  appears,  not  only  from  the  annexed  affidavits,  made  by  perfons  highly 
credible,  and  by  the  determination  of  a  court  of  inquiry,  but  by  moral  evi- 
dence arifing  from  Father  O'Neil's  own  (latement  in  his  remondrance,  that 
no  credit  whatfoever  is  to  be  given  to  his  aitertions,  and  he  exhibits  no 
other  proofs  of  his  boafled  innocence,  or  of  the  fads  fet  forth  in  it. 

Some  niopths  after  O'Neil's  puniihment,  he  prevailed  on  a  gentleman  of 
rank  to  prelent  a  memorial  to  the  Marquis  Cornwallis  in  his  behalf.  This 
memorial  made  (bme  impreffion  on  his  Excellency,  who  is  humane  and 
merciful,  and  he  fent  it  to  Ceneral  Graham,  then  commanding  at  Yougha), 
and  ordered  him  to  invefligate  the  truth  of  its  allegations.  The  General, 
after  conferring  with  Major  Ellis,  an  old  experienced  officer,  who  had  adled 
there  as  Judge-  Advocate,  ordered  a  court  of  inquiry  to  be  held  for  the  above 
purpofe,  though  it  was  evident  to  Major  Ellis,  and  to  the  magillrates  of  the 
town,  that  O' Neil's  memorial  contained  not  onlv  man^  fcandsdoat  falflioods, 
but  fome  phyfical  impo(fibilities.  The  court  or  inquiry  confiiled  of  officers 
of  the  LancaQiire  Fencibles,  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Wilton,  and  as  they 
were  pe  fe-^  ftrangers,  there  could  nor  be  a  poflibiiity  that  they  could  have 
had  any  local  prejudices.  Major  Ellis,  now  living,  officiated  on  the  occa- 
fion,  as  Judge*  Advocate  ;  the  court  fat  many  days,  and  every  perfon  capable  • 
of  thro  wing  iiny  Ight  on  the  iub]e6t  was  called  upon  to  give  evidence,  and 
did  acc'*rdin^Iy  attend.  The  Judge- Advocate  and  the  court,  defirous  of 
giving  Father  O'Neil  every  polfible  advantage,  and  -hoping  that  father 

M'Guire, 
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M'Guirc,  parKh^prieft  of  YougRal,  which  is  cohttguous  to  fealfjinatottir 
coald  fay  fomething  favourable  of  him^  ordered  the  faid  pried  io  attenct 
M'Guire  having  arrived,  he  faid  he  would  not  have  any  commonicatiim. 
with  him,  as  he  was  a  bad  inan>  and  a  fcandal  to  h2i  proFeffion*.  All  the 
witneflTcs  were  examined  47y  the  court,  and  the  evidence  for  and  againft  the 
prtfoner  was  faithfkllj  taken  down,  and  (igned  by  each  of^ils  roeiDbers,  vrittn 
out,  in  the  fmalled  degree,  .giving  any  opinion  of  their  own. 

When  the  court  had  Hniilied  their  inveftigation.  General  Grtfliain  feof 
the  whole  of  the  proceedings  to  (he  Marquis  GornwalUs,  whoexprefled,  io 
anfwer  to  the  General,  his  fatisfadtion  at  the  mode  of  inquiry,  his  coavic* 
tion  of  his  guilt,  and  his  furprife  that  any  gentleman  of  confequence  or  fe« 
fpe6tability  could*  apply  to  him  in  favour  of  fuch  a  villain.  This  letter  wai 
fcen  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kogers  of  Youghal,  and  Major  Ellis,  the  Judge- Advo< 
tate.  It  was  proved  before  the  court  by  perfons  highly  credible,  that  Ik 
acknowledged  his  guilt,  not  only  during  his  puninimentf,  but  afterwanil. 
Citptdifl  SWayne  has  declared,  that  he  confefled  to  him  many  months  after, 
when  he  conducted  him  tb  Cove,  tliat  he  deferved  the  ponifhment  whidk 
bad  t>een  inflidl^d  on  him  ;  and  by  the  annexed  affidavits  it  appears,  that  he 
did  not  deny  his  knowledge  of  the  murder,  smd  only  faid,^  that  whatever  he 
knew  of  it  he  could  not  difclofe,  as  it  was  told  him  in  confeffion,  bat  that 
he  would  impart  it  to  his  bifhop.  Dr.  Coppinger,  or  Prieft  M'Guire. 

The  charges  againft  Father  O'Neil  were  fubftantiatedi  and  the  aHeg9^ 
gattons  contained  in  his  memorial  were  proved  to  be  falfe  be/bre  the  cooft 
of  inquiry. 

As  his  memorial  contained,  among  many  untruths  and  calumnies,  the  M* 
lowing  grofs  faldiood,  whicli  he  admits,  he  endeavours  to  palliate  it  by  a 
jefaiffical  evafibn  contained  in  his  remonflnince.  In  his  memorial  he  ftatesi 
that  he  was  whipt,  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and  left  without  medical  affift-> 
"ance.  Mr.  Benjamin  Green,  apothecary,  was  examined  before  the  court 
of  inquiry,  and  he  declared,  ''  that  he  attended  him  in  lefs  than  two  hoars 
afler  he  had  been  punlflied,  drefTed  his  bnck.  and  gave  him  fuch  medicine 
as  he  deemed  neceflary  ;  that  he  was  confnicd  in  an  airy^  healthy,  oomfbrt« 
able  room,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  goal,  where  he  vifitcd  him  every  day, 
and  dreffed  his  back,  and  adrntniflered  every  ailiilance  he  judged  neceflary, 
not  only  to  preferve  his  heiillh,  but  iikewife  to  heal  his  back.^ 

Now  to  varnifh  over  this  mondrous  faKhood,  he  fays  in  his  remonflrance, 
•'  with  the  proceedings  rf  that  court  (meariing  the  court  of  inquiry)  I  am  ft 
this  day  unacquainted.  It  was  ordered,  I  know,  in  confequence  of  a  me- 
morial upon  my  iituatibn,  handed  to  a  diftitiguiQied  nobleman,  and  by 
him  prefented  to  the  cafUe ;  /  was  not  consulted  with  regard  to  its  cmatem/i* 
Unfortunately  for  me,  it  was  penned  with  mote  zeal  than  accwacy:  fetting  forth, 
amang  other  hardships,  that,  afler  my  punifbraent,  I  had  been  left  with- 
out medical  adiflance,  (on  the  report,  I  nrefume,  of  a  iifter-in-law,  who 
vifited  me  within  the  interval  between  the  whipping  and  the  apothecary's 
arrival.)  '  It  X  further  flated,  that  I  had  been  whipped  and  thrown  into 
a  dungeon,  intiead  of  Haling,  as  it  ought  to  hav^  done,  that  I  had  beea 
thrown  into  a  dungeon  and  whipt.  This  inverfion  was  fatal  to  me;  for 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Green,  apofhecary,  mou  plausibly  contradicted  these  ^Mt* 

♦  See  Appendix,  No.  II.  and  V.  f  See  Appendix,  No.  II.  and  IV. 

"^  The  memorial  was  not  framed  till  fome  time  after,  it  nTuil  therefore 
have  been  maturely  coniidered  by  Frieil  O'Ncil  himlelf. 

^atms 
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Mtiom  6f  the  memorial ;  and  that  circumftance,  when  coupled  with  the  fub^ 
lequent  horrid  charges,  audaciously  forged  ami  foisted  into  the  minuteUftheinquhy^ 
excited  an  almofi  invincible  prejudice  in  the  mind  of  the  merciiUl  Marquis 
Cornwaltis  againd  me."  Now  this  explanation  in  his  remondrance,  con-* 
tains  as  grofs  an  aberration  from  truth,  as  the  ftatement  of  the  fadts  to  which 
it  refers  in  the  memorial ;  for  he  never  was  put  into  a  dungeon  or  a  black 
.  hole*  He  endeavours  to  exculpate  himfelf  from  the  other  mifreprefenta- 
tions,  of  which  Mr.  Greene's  teRimony  convids  him,  by  imputing  it  to  li 
miflake  made  b3^bis  fiQcr-in-iaw  ;  and  to  give  a  colour  to  this,  he  is  driven 
to  the  neceffity  oi  afTerting,  what  is  fo  abfurd  and  improbable,  that  credulity 
itfelf  recoils  at  and  reje^ls  it,  viz.  that  he  was  totally  ignorant  oF  the  coih* 
tents  of  his  memorial,  not  having  been  confulled  thereon,  though  his  excul* 
pation,  and  the  regaining  his  liberty,  depended  on  the  imprcffion  which  it 
was  likely  to  make  on  Marquis  Cornwallls;  ami  no  perfon  but  himfelf 
could  be  acquainted  with  his  fufferings,  which  were  minutely  detailed  in 
his  memorial  Befides,  as  all  his  relations  were  low  obfcure  people,  and 
perfe^ly  illiterate,  it  is  not  likely' that  he,  the  only  perfon  among  them  who 
had  the  fmalled  degree  of  learning,  was  not  concerned  in  drawing  it  .up« 
Is  it  to  be  fuppofed  then,  that  he  was  not  confulted  on  the  framing  it  ? 

He  is  guilty  of  another  glaring  inconfillency ;  for  though  he  declares  in 
Ills  remonflrance,  '^  that  with  the  proceedings  of  the  court  of  inquiry  he  is    ' 
to  this  day  unacquainted,'^  he.  impudently  and  falfely  afferts,  "  that  horrid 
charges  ts)ere  audaciously  forged  and  foisted  into  the  minutes  ofit*^ 

He  fays  in  his  Remonttrance,  "  that  while  the  public  condefcend  to  in« 
dulffe  him  with  a  hearing,  he  will  confine  himfelf  to  what  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflary  for  his  exculpation,  and  that  to  exprefs,  or  even  harbour  refentment«  . 
woula  ill  become  himj"  and  yet  he  fets  forth  in  it  the  following  exaggera* 
ted  flatement  of  his  fufTerings,  of  which  the  principal  part  is  contradt6ted 
by  the  annexed  affidavits,  and  every  oilier  perfon  prefent  at  his  punifhment 
is  ready  to  do  fo  upon  oath. 

"  That  fix  foldiers  flood  readjr  for  this  operation,  fome  of  them  right- 
handad,  and  fome  of  them  left-handed,  two  at  a  time*,  and  that  to  accele- 
rate the  fhaking  of  the  triangle,  a  wire  cat  was  introduced,  armed  witk 
(craps  of  tin  or  leadf ,  that  horrid  charges  were  audaciouQy  forged  and  foifl* 
ed  into  the  minutes  of  the  court  of  inquiry  ;  that  in  fome  wine  and  water« 
.  which  were  given  to  him  after  his  punifhment,  there  was  some  Jwaerful  ingre^ 
dient  which  speedily  brought  on  a  stupor^'  infinuating  that  i^  was  medicated, 
and  of  a  deleterious  nature;  "  that  he  was  confined  in  a  jbathfome  recep- 
tacle of  the  barracks,  called  the  Black  Hole,  renderec^  (lill  more  ofFen five  bj 
tJ»c  ffench  of  the  common  neceffary,  and  that  he  remained  there  from  Friday 
until  Mondav;"  which  fa6l  is  nptorioudy  falfe,  and  can  be  difproved  by  the 
teftimony  of^  Dr.  Jackfon,  M.  D.  Mr.  Benjamin  Greene,  apothecary,  and 
.  many  other  perfons  who  were  prefent ;  he  alfo  alferts  in  his  Remonttrance, 
that  an  ofiicer  went  to  him  the  day  afler  he  was  whipped,  and  made  ufe  of 
the  following  threats :  "  that  be  fhould  be  flogged  as  before,  (liot,  hanged^ 
his  head  cut  off,  to  be  expoled  on  the  jail  top,  and  his  body  thrown  into  the 
river."  Though  he  tells  us  that  this  was  done,  in  order  to  extort  from  him 
89  avo>val  of  his  guilt,  he  afterwards  infinuates,  that  it  was  \a  get  money  from 


*  He  was  whipt  by  two  drummers,  and  only  one  it  a  time. 
t  See  Appendix,  No.  HI.  and  IV. 

^  kirn. 


S^9  MtfciHuneous. 

km^  or  a  fawnrlte  mare.  Here  he  is  guilty  of  a  grofs  inconMency;  for  lie 
afcribes  two  motives  to  tke  fame  perlbn  j  and  as  he  fiad  previoufly"  acknow- 
Icdged  his  guilt,  in  a  paper  figned  by  himfclf,  and  never  denied  that  he 
^as  privy  to  the  murder,  it  is  not  probable  that  this  officer  would  have  re- 
courfe  to  fuch  iseaaces  to  make  him  confirm  it. 

He  pofitively  conftffed  to  Dr.  Rogers  and  others,  who  proved  it.  before 
the  court  of  enquiry,  that  he  was  privy  to,  and  fanftioned  murder,  and 
even  mentioned  the  names  of  fome  of  the  perpetrators,  which  coincided 
with  Thomas  O'Neil's  affidavit;  and  he  even  added,  that  he  was  impelled 
by  fear  to  do  fo,  and  to  take  oaths  tendered  to  him  by  the  United  Irifhrneo. 
The  reader  muft  be  convinced,  that  this  high  coloured  pidure  of  his 
foffcrings  was  for  no  otlier  purpofe  but  to  calumniate  the  Proteftants,  and 
to  inflame  the  Popifli  multitude  ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  the  difaffeded, 
and  the  Popiih  clergy,  in  particular,  ufed  every  cx{)edient  which  malice 
eoulddevife,  for  that  purpofe,  previous  to,  and  during  the  rebellion  of 
J798.   He,  in  various  parts  of  his  Remonftrance,  fpeaks  of  feveral  proofs  of 
his  innocence,  that  hi  ixias  acquitted  in  the  ej^s  of  gowmmiru,  &c,  and  that, 
therefore,  his  fentenceof  tranfportation  was  remitted  ;  but  thb  was  by  no 
means  the  cafe,  for  his  Excellency  did  not  order  a  fufpenfion  of  his  fen* 
tence,  till  above  two  years  after  his  punlfhment ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  he 
had  been  importuned  by  perfons  of  hieh  confideration  ;  but  no  proof  what- 
ever appeared  of  his  innocence,  but  his  own  declarations  in  his  memorial 
aod  Comt  affidavits  made  bv  fome  of  the  lower  clafs  of  Irifh,  to  whom  no 
credit  ihould  be  given.     The  fa^s  fet  forth  in  the  memorial  were  proved 
to  bcnjnfounded  before  the  court  of  enquiry ;  and  the  falfity  of  his  remon- 
ftrance is  evinced,  not  only  by  the  annexed  affidavits,  but  by  moral  evi- 
dence contained  in  his  own  ftatement.  What  credit  then  can  be  given  to  any 
■  of  hii  affcrtions  ?     Delinquents,  guilty  of  high  treafon,  in  the  rebellion  of 
1798,  were  fo  numerous,  that  the  executive  power  was  induced  by  motives 
of  politital  neceffity  to  pardon  multitudes  of  traitors;  and,  from  the  impof- 
fibility  of  enforcing  the  law  againft  them,  they  did  not  arreft  a  tenth  part  of 
thofe  who  were  well  known  to  be  highly  criminal.  In  popular  governments, 
men  of  fortune,  who  have  anv  political  intereft  to  maintain,  will  be  con- 
ftantly  importuned  by  their  adherents,  and  cannot  refill  their  folicttation,  to 
procure  the  pardon  of  delinquents. 

Lord  Clarendon,  Viceroy  of  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  complain- 
ed much  ^f  this  in  his  ftate  letters.  As  the  puniHiment  of  a  few  culprits  in 
each  diflrid,  out  of  the  immenfe  numbers  that  were  guilty,  anfwered  the 
purpofe  of  example.  Marquis  Cornwallis  had  an  ample  opportunity  of  gra- 
tifying hii  merciful  difpofitioni  and,  at  the  fame  time,  of  complying  with 
the  interceffion  of  perfons  in  power  and  influence,  who  folicited  the  remif- 
fiop  or  extenuation  of  puniihment.  In  confequence  of  repeated  applica- 
tion, his  Excellency  was  pleafed  to  order,  that  Father  O'Neil  fliould  not  be 
tranfported  in  the  vefTel  defined  for  Botany  Bay,  but  that  he  (hoold  be 
confined  in  prifon  until  further  orders ;  which  was  by  no  means  a  pardon, 
as  isfalfely  aiTerted  in  his  remonftrance,  but  a.  fufpeniion  of  his  fentence. 
This  order  was  dated  the  20th  of  June,  1800,  which  was  a  period  of  two 
years afber  his  committal  and  puniHifnent ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that,  daring 
that  fpace,  repeated  applications  had  been  made  for  his  pardon  by  fome 
exalted  perfonages,  though  government  had  not  received,  any  fabfequent 
proofs  tending  to  exculpate  him.  Father  0*Neil  aiTerts,  then,  what  is  un- 
-true.  Lard  Ccntwal/is,  ^hoje  iisctrnnimi  fiircemd^ and'whofi  gemr^j  ncmbdai^ 
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thlfqiieftio^abU  froceeilng,  unhejuatingfy  i/fued  an  order  fcr  his  remo'val  Jhm  the 
tran/fart  j  for  he  refilled  repeated  applications  in  his  behalf  during  two 
years. 

He  fays,  **  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  I  am  now  liberated  ^  not  through 
a  pardon  folicited  for,  or  granted  me,  but  on  the  merits  of  my  cafe ;  I  now 
mod  folemnly  fwear,  in  the  prefence  of  Almighty  God,  upon  his  holy  gof- 
pels,  firft,  that  I  never  was  an  United  Irilhman;  that  1  never  took  an 
oath;  that  I  never  encouraged,  aJvifld,  or  permitted  others  to  take  it; 
'fome  of  whom  have  had  the  gcneroiity  to  make  ai^davic*  of  .my  exertions 
in  this  behalf  4  and  there  are  thofe  who  have  candidly  added,  that  they 
would  ha,ve  taken  it,  had  I  not  prevented  them."  But  after  the  grofs  per- 
juries committed  by  the  Popilh  priefls,  andytheir  entire  flocks, '  during  the 
progrefs  of  the  confpiracy  and  rebellion,  what  rcjgard  is  to  be  given  to  their 
folemn  appeals  to  the  Almighty,  particularly  as  abfolution  was  frequently 
£ivcn,  by  the  Popiih  clergy,  for  the  moft  horrid  crimes. 

The  applications  which  had  been  fo  often  made  to  Lord  Cornwallis  in 
his  behalf,  were  renewed  to  the  prefent  governmrtit,  who  v/cnt  one  ftep 
farthei;  than  his  Lordfhip  r.for,  without  any  proof  whatfoever  of  his  inno- 
cence, but  the  Marquifs's  letter  for  fufprnding  his  fentence,  they  were 
pleafed  to  permit  him  to  return  to  his  native  country  ;  and  hisfalfe  and  in- 
Hammatory  publication,  under  the  title  of  a  Remonflrance,  fhews  how  little 
gratitude  he  felt  for  their  lenity. 

The  clemency  of  government,  in  pardoning  perfons  concerned  in  the 
rebellion  of  179S,  or  in  mitigating  their  punilhment,  was  no  proof  whatfo-  \ 
cyex  of  their  innocence. 

Father  Kennedy,  parilh  priell  of  Caille  Otway ;  Father  Meara,  pariih 
prieft  of  Nenag  j  Father  0*Brian,  parifti  prieft  of  Doone,  all  in  the  county 
of  Tipperary,  were  concerned  in  the  confpiracy  ;  and  yet  they  were  pai;- 
doned,  the  two  lall  after  they  had  been  fentenced  to  tranfportation.  Ken- 
oedy  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  fworn  by  Meary.  Father  Harold,  parifli 
priefl  of  Rathcoole,  in  the  county  of  "Dublin,  made  all  his  parifliioners 
fwear  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  he  frequently  pronounced  loyaj  exhortations 
from  the  altar.  On  Sunday,  preceding  the  eruption  of  the  rebellfon  in*' 
1798,  he  preached  two  impreflivc  fermons,  inciting  his  flock  to  loyalty,  in 
the  prefenfce  of  Captain  Ormftjy,*  and  Lieutenant  Chriftopher  Clinch,  of 
the  Rathcoole  yeomen,  and  yet  it  appeared  afterwards,  that  he  had  fe- 
cretlyperfuaded  his  flock  to  fwear  the  treafonable  oath  of  the  United  Jrlfh- 
men,  and  that  lie  had  been  privy  to,  and  aiding  in,  a  confpiracy  formed  by 
the  Popilh  members  of  that  corps,  to  murder  all  its  Protellaht  members. 
John  Clinch,  a  Fapifl,  and  fecond  lieutenant  of  the  corps,  was  hanged,  for 
having  been  concerned  in  that  afTailinatipn  plot ;  and,  previous  to  his  ex- 
ecution, he  acknowledged  the  juftice  of  his  lentence,  and  loaded  Father  Ha- 
rold with  execrations,  for  having  inftjgated  him,  and  ihe  people  of  Rath- 
coole and  its  vicinity,  to  fwerve  from  their  fidelity,' and  violate  their  oath 
of  allegiance.  On  the  difcoverv  of  the  plot,  Father  Harold  fled  ;  but  hav- 
ing been  afterwards  apprehended,  the  alternative  was  offered  him,  of  being 
tried  or' tranfpor ted  to  Botany  Bay,  and  he  accepted  the  latter.     He  raifed 


•  The  lower  clafs  6f  people  think  fo  little  of  an  oath,  and  committed 
perjury  fo  often,  that  no  regard  (hquld  be  given  to  what  they  would  fwear. 

*  Now  1  reprefentative  in  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Carlow. 
AFP&NOiXy  vol;  xviix.  Mm  Aaothtr 


tndthtrttbrllion  in  botany  Bav.  Had  he  had  atpowvrftl  interedlbrs  as 
Father  O'Neil,  he  woald  prohaoly  have  returaed^  and  have  eiren  «  defcrip- 
jtionof  the  cruelty  and  perfecution  which  he  Aiffered*  in  znmmf/ham» 
Similar  to  Father  0*lcirs.  Though  Father  Travers,  parUh  prxeft  of  Bal- 
tinflafs,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  was  noted  for  preaching  loyal  fermoiia 
(bme  months  previous  to  the  rebellion  of  179I,  he  was  conviifted  of  bein^ 
fineuhnrly  active,  and  deeply  concerned  in  fomenting  it,  both  wichii  and 
without  his  parifh  ;  and  yet  he  was  pardoned. 

I  could  adduce  many  nmilar  cafes,  but  that  thev  would  fwelUhefe  obfer^ 

Tations  to  too  great  a  bulk.     Many  members  of  the  Backplane  parlianent, 

fummoned  bv  Edward  Byrne  in  179a,  were  deeply  concerned  inthecoft- 

fpiracy  orreDellion,  and  now  enjoy  their  liberty  under  a  pardon  of  the  aito* 

,  ncfty  adl. 

We  cannot  be  furpri^ed  at  this  condufi.  of  the  Rorailh  priefts,  as  it  is  k 
ftriSt  conformity  to  their  canonical  oath,  and  the  decrees  oFtheir  geneva) 
councils,  which  Mr.  Francis  Plowden,  in  his  xaie,  ftated,  and  Dr.  TrpT: 
titular  Archbilhop  of  Dublin,  in  hisPaftoral  Letter,  tells  Qs,mre  infUHm 
in  point  of  i^ith  and  morality,  and  not  liable  to  deceit  or  error  ;  m  do£biiH 
which  ihakesihe  foundation  of  civil  fociety  ! 

As  abfolution  for  crimes,  how  enormous  ibever,  is,  and  has  1>een,  a  eom* 
moh  practice  in  the  Romifh church,  can  we  be^ibrpri^eed  that  it  fiionld  have 
been  ufed  hy  the  Popifh  priefls  in  the  progrefb  of  a  confpiracy,  fbnned  foi 
the  proftration  ofhcrefy,  and  for  the  advancement  of  their  own  religion 
which  they  confider  the  only  true  and  holy  one  i     How  often  has  the  rope 

frknted  plenary  indulgence,  and  a  full  remiffion  of  fins,  to  his  ieChirfts  11 
n|;land  and  Ireland,  as  a  confideration  for  renoancin|[  their  allegiance 
andriiing  in  arms  againft  an  heretical  ftate  f  Pius  V.  did  fo  in  £li^abeth^ 
reign,  and  Urban  Vlll.  in  1643,  and  during  the  progrefs  of  the  Irift 
rebellion,  iffued  a  bull  for  thepurpofe  of  fomenting  it,  in  which  he  gramet 
a  general  abfolution /rom  their  fins  to  all  the  members  of  his  church,  whi 
ihouldjoin.in  the  extirpation  of  heretics;  which  encouraged  the  perpetra- 
tion of  murder.  The  reader  will  find  in  Sir  Richard  Mufgra^e^s  Hiftory, 
the  following  infiatices  of  abfolution  granted  for  crimes  committed  in  179^* 
Thomas  Cleary  was  hanged  at  Wexford,  the  8th  of  March,  i€oo,  for  the  . 
murder  of  his  mafter,.Kd ward  Turner,  Bib*  and  three  magiftrates.  Tames 
Boyd,  Chriftopher  Wilfon,  and  Willhm  Tamer,  Efqrs.  attcftcd  and  fnb- 
fcribed  hisconfeflion,that  he  had  obtained  abfolution  from  two  priefts  of  the  . 

"names  of  Murphy  and  Ryan.*  James  Beagmn,  executed  on  Vinegar-hill,the 
14th  of  Aueuft,  1799,  for  various  mttrdera«  declared,  in.  die  preience  mf  the 
High  Sheriff,  and  J.  H.  Lyfter,  Efq.  a  magiftrate,  that  he  nerer  would 

'  have  been  gnilty  of  murder,  but  for  the  pri^ :  zai.  his  co^f^flion  was  at- 
tefted  and  publimed  by  thefe  gentlemen.f 

Dr.  Caulfield,  titular  biihop  of  Ferms,  in  a  letter  to  Bryan  Murphy,  a 
prieft,  dated  the  19th  of  March,  i9oo,  tells  him,  that  (being  binder  m  fof- 
penfion)  he  had  not  power  to  admmifler  iii^pramc!hts,-or  to  ^rvr  itifiktitm  fw 

Jtiuj  for  want  of  a  power  or  fhculty  for  that  purpole ;  ai^  he  telb  him, 
^  tktii  hi  geois  tht  wfrnmiMte  fenhents  ah^htka,  noAsrm  Ar  kgai  'mffwer  1$  A, 

.  UmHMur  iht  unka^  fouurs  in  thtirjim»  and  knding  thm  fferdiikn.t 
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father  Byrse»  a  Wexford  prief(»  \\x  a  letter  to  Mr.  Robert  Donoran,  aA 
eminent  attorney  of  PeMr-irdet,  I^ublin,  datoii  ^th  6f  Auguft,  1799,  fays 
of  his  bifliop.  Dr.  Caulfield, '*  inflead  of  excommanicating  the  barbarpos 
sniirderersof  Scullabogu^,  he  gatre  all  his  prieih  power  to  give  abfolution 
for  murder  \  a  power  which  he  ever  till  -tfatn  referved  to  'himielf.  •  <It  ifa 
common  pra£lKein  the  Romt(hcHufch,A>r  the  Pope  and  the  bi^pv  to  lU 
mit  the  common  piiefts^  in  abfoWing  from  mnrder,  and  other  ^crimes  of  ia 
4)eep  ^yt,  which  they  call  re/erved  c4/e$.  Thus,  in  the  bull  which  Pofe 
Urbun  VIII.  iflued  in  1643,  to  encourage  th«  Irilh  rebeHion^  he  peenHtt 
the  priefts  toforgive---a)l  nni,  crimes,  aiod  deMnqomoies,  how  heiaoos  and 
Utrociotts  foever  they  be,  mi  Matting  -tho/e  ^Mty  emrlmititSp  in  tie  mtfi  fe^Mtr 
Kofis,  whick  were  tiefignid  H  ie  rgfirvta  ^  tAeerdiMy  ami  the  ofoficiicSeey 

€trad^,  a  learned  jeTnk,  who  wrote  the  filiftory  of /the  Civil  Wan  in 
Inlanders,  tdls  «s  in  it, 'that  Jaurigfry,  one  of  ehe  aflkffins  of  WiUiam)I, 
-Prince  of 'Oran^<,  '*  expatiated  the  gallt  of  that  crime,  before  its. perpecMi- 
tion,  by  recdving  the  lacrament  from  a  Domiaicaa  ftiar.*  It  Ihoirt,  lill 
the  parricides  of  thiit  day,  who  committed  murders  on  the  fcore  of  ««£• 
gion,and  to  extirpate  hereTy^i'achas  Olement  the  Donaiaioan,  who  a&li« 
nated  flenr^lll.  of  France,  Chatel  and^arillac  wenttoconfeffion-befiire 
they  committed  thofe  crimes. 

ThnanTts,  a  lloman  Catholic  writer,  tetts  aB,<iii'his  ^fevy  «xce?1ent  hiiloiw. 

^  that  the  Pope,"  in  a  long  premeditftted>fpeeoh>  aipplaaded  the  virtue  and 

iir.iinefs  of  the  boly  friar  Ciement,'the.miH-derer'df  Jiis  fovereign,  declaprd 

that  his  fervent  seal  cowardsQod  furpkfied  that  of  Judith  and  Kleaaar,4Mdi 

that  this  alTafliTiation  was-brought  about  by  H^mne  'rtovidence.*' 

The  fame  hiilorian  tells  os,  that  Baldiaear  Geranl,  one  of  the  oflafllni  of 
William  I.  the  Stadehdlder,  confefled  that  he  wasWured  J>y  fome  jefulti, 
that  he  would  enjoy  eternal  happineO^,  and  be  enrolled  among  the  Mi  i6f 
martyrs,  if  he  murdered  that  pnnce. 

.  William  Panpy,  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman,  at  the  inftance  of  Palsy  o 
ajefait,  an()  Can^peggio»  the  Pope's  Nuncio  corifulted  and  undertook 
to  marder  gueen  Elizabeth,  and  for  that  purpofe  he  obtained  the  Pope's 
abfolution  through  Cardinal  Como;  but,  having  been  diicovered  atvi 
apprehended^  ^  coofeiTed  the  wbole  .plot,  and  his  evidence  was  coii- 
£med  by  CooAo't  letter,  which  was  found  upon  .him.  Such  are  thr 
horrid  and  deteiUble  j^rinc^ples  wJiich  have  difgracod  Ireland  for  th -fc  9* 
^  years  paft, , and  by  which  England  was  agitated,  while  the  feflarles  cf  the 
komim  church  were  numerous  in  it !  And  yet  it  is  melancholy  to  think » 
th^t  the  maligaant  eiForu  of  jierfons  employed  to  mifreprefent  the  Hate  of 
Irdand^and  to  calumniate  the  Proteftants  thereof,  have  been  fo  faccefsfur 
in  England,  as  to  make  the  inhabiunts  of  the  latter  beliere,  that  the  difcur- 
bancesin  thefoimer  arifefrom  ooprefiion  and  the  privation  of  civil  riglits. 
Fatal  delufion,  that  may  in  time  make  the  empire  to  its  bafe ! 


*  See  this  letter  it  large^  in  Sir  Richard  Muigraire's  Hiftory,  Appeadix^ 
xxi.  9.  . 

t  Non  Ante  facinus  a>ggredi  ^uftiauit,  qoam^xpiatam  ejus  anunaJB*  apud 
dominchanum  faccrdotem*  coelcAi  pane  confirmavcrat. 
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No.  l/ 
Cfuffty  of  Tyrone,  1     HENRY  ARCHER,  captain  in  the  Wexford  militia, 
/•  w/>.  Jcamc  before  me,  one  of  his  Mgefty's  jufticcs  of  the  peace 

.  for  the  county  of  Tyrone;  this  day,  and  made  oath  on  the  Holy  £vaB- 

-  gelifts,  tiiat  in  the  month  of  May  179S,  he  was  a  fubahern  officer  in  the 
Wexford  regiment,  and  quartered  ac  BaJlyHiacoda  in  the  county  of  Cork  ; 
that  he  received  information  againft  a  mai^fOf  the  name  of  O'Neil,   re- 

-fiding  near  the.  village  of  Ballymacoda,  of  his  being  concerned  in  the 
murder  of  a  man  near  faid  place,  being  a  foldier  as  deponent  believes^  in 
the  Meath  regiment  of  militia;  that  on  deponent's  apprehending  hi«,  he 

.  (Q'Ncil)on  being  promifed  his  liberty,  if  he  gave  fome  good  infonnation 
concerning  the  murderers,  informed  deponent  that  Peter  O'Neil,  parkh 
prieft  of  *BaI!ymacoda,  was  concerned  in,  and  knew  of  the  faid  murder 
having  been  committed;  that  a  committee,  ponfilHng  of  either  thirteen  or 
fifteen  men,  reiiding  in  and  about  the  village,  a£embTed  ;  that  it  was  there 
determined  the  foldier  ihould  be  put  to  death ;.  that  the  committee  then 
took  the  fentcnce  of  the  court  to  faid  Peter  0'Neil,,.who  approved  of  it, 
and  after  the  murder  was  committed  on  the  body  of  the  foldier,  gave 
them  all  abfolution ;  on  which  information  deponent  took  up  prieft  O'Neil, 
and  brought  him  immediately  (with  O'Neil  before  aoprehended)  into 
Youghal ;  deponent  believes  that  O'Ncil^  (not  the  prieit)  on  giving  bail 
was  liberated,  but  has  heard  and  believes,  that  he  was  afterwards  taken 
up  by  Lord  Boyle  on  different  charges,  And  hanged  at  Cork. 

Sworn  before  me  at  Aughnacloy,  April  14,  1804.  -^ 

HaayAnhr.  ,   THQ.  FORESYTH.      ' 

No.  II. 

County  of  Tyrone,  \  JOSEPH  MEKINSON,  fergeant-major  of  the  Wex- 
io  ivit.  J  ford  regiment,  came  before  me  one  of  his  Majefty's  jof- 
tices  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Tyrone,  this  day,  and  made  oath  on 
the  Holy  Evangelifts,  that  he  was  prefent  at  the  flogging  of  prieft  O'Neil 
at  Youghal,  the  latter  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June  1798 ;  that  the 
prieil  being  aflted  at  the  triangles  by  Lord  Loftus^  if  he  knew  any  thing  of 
the  murder  of  the  foldier  belonging  to  the  Meath  regiment  '  replied,  that 
whatever  he  knew  was  toM  him  at  confcflion,  and  of  courfe  coUld  not  b^T 
diyulged  ;  that  on  being  flogged  for  fome  time,  he  faid,  that  if  his  bifhop 
Coppinger  was  there  he  would  tell  all  to  him,  oii  which  the  bifhop  wasfent 
for  but  could  not  be  found  ;  that  he. then  faid  he  would  confefs  to  a  priefl  in 
town,  named  M'Guire;  deponent  mm  then  fent  by  the  commanding  of- 
ficer for  father  M'Guire,  who  begged  not  to  be  brought  in  fight  of  prieft 
O'Neil,  as  he  knew  him  to  be  a  very  bad  man.  Being  aiked  by  Lord 
Loftus,  if  he  thought  O'Neil  was  bound  to  conceal  his  knowledge  of  any 
murder,  although  revealed  to  him  at  confeflion  ?  he  replied;  that  it  waj  by 
no  means  obligatory  on  him  to  conceal  murder.  On  father  O'Neil's  bet- 
ing flogged  flill,  he  confefl*ed  that  he  himfelf  had  chofen  the  conmiueet 
J. and  had  figned  the  tieath-nuarrant  of  the  foldier,  and  that  he  deferved  the 
punilhmeut  he  bad  received,  as  he  looked  upon  himfelf  to  be  the  real 
murderer^ 

Sworn  before  me  at  Aughacloy^  April  24,  1S04. 
Jo/eph  Mekin/oH.  ^  THO.  FORESYTH. 

.  N0.IH. 


Ohfervatiom  on  ihe  RimonftMnte  of  the  Rev.  Peter  O/Neil,     5  Jj 

No.  Ill; 
CcuHty  of  TyrimeA  .WILLIAM  MERKLEY,  drummer  in  the  Wexford 
to  ivit,  '  /regiment  of  militia,  came  before  me,  one  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's juftices  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Tyrone,  this  day>  and  made 
oath  on  the  Holy  Evangelilb,'that  he  remembers  the  fl.6gging  of  pricft 
0*Neil  in  Youghal,  in  May  or  June  1/98,  that  he  himfelf  was  one  of 
thofewho  flogged  him;  that  after  receiving  (as  he  thinks)  ^bout  300  ' 
la(he*  at  different  periods,  he  heard  hi-n  confcfs  to  Lord  Loftus,  that  he 
had  figned  the  death  warrant  of  a  foldief  who  had  been  murdejred  fome 
time  before.  Deponent  further  fwears,  that  there  was  no  wire  >twifted  in 
the  cats  with  which  the  prieft  was  flogged,  but  that  they  were  the  fame  as 
were  always  ufed  in  the  regiment. 

Sworn  before  me  at  Aughnacloy, 
his  April  14,  1804. 

Willimn  X   MerkUy,  THO.  FOREWTH. 

maik. 

No.  IV. 

County 0/ Tyrone,!      VALENTINE  LOFTUS,    private  in  the   Wexford  - 

•  to  wit.  '  J  regiment  of  militia,  came  before  me,  one  of  his  Ma- 
j^fty's  juilices  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Tyrone,  this  dj^y,  and  • 
znaketh  oath  on  the  Holy  Evangelifbs,  that  he  was  prefent  at  the  flogging 
of  prieft  O'Neil  in  Youghal,  and  that  being  then  a  drtfiMmer,  was  one  of 
them  who  flogged  him ;  that  he  heard  prieft  O'Neil  confefs  before  he^was 
taken  down  from  the  triangles,  that  he  had  iigned  the  i/eat/t  warrant  of  a 
foldier  who  had  been  murdered  fome  time  before.  Deponent  further 
fwears,  that  the  cat^  with  which  the  prieft  was  flogged,  were  the  fame  as 

•  were  always  ufed  in  the  regiment. 

Sworn  before  me  at  Aughnacloy,  April  14,   1804.  - 
Valentine  Loftus.  THO.  FORESYTH. 

No.V. 
County  of  lyt-oneA      THOMAS  CUMMINS,  drum-major  of  the  Wexford 
to  wit.         /regiment,  fweareth,  that  he  remembers  the  flogging  of 
prieft  O'Neil  in  the  town  of  Youghal,  in  the  latter  end  of  May  or  begin-     < 
ning  of  June  1798,  that  after  being  tied  up,  and  recdving  about  50  laxhes. 
Lord  Lofcus  afked  him,  whether  he  would  confefs  any  knoivledge  of  the 
murder  of  a  foldier,  as  deponent  believes,  of  the  Meath  regiment  of  mi- 
'  litia  ?  if  he  would,  the  remainder  of  his  puniihment  (hould  be  remitted ; 
he  the  prieft  anfwered,  that  it  was  told  to  him  in  confeflioD,  and  that  he 
could  not  divulj^it;  on  which  the  pnniftiment  went  on.     He  then  faid, 
that  if  bifliop  Coppinger  was  fent  for,  he  could  tell  it  to  him ;  that  the 
bifhop  was  fent  for,  but  could  no:  be  found*;  on  which  the  prieft  faid, 
that  if  father  John  M'Guire,  parifti  pVieft  of  Youghal,   was  fent  for  he 
would  tell  him  ;  that  M'Guire  came,  and  feemed  greatly  agitated  on  fee-  ' 
^g  the  prieft  tied  up,   and  afked  Lord  Loftus  if  he  had  any  thiag  againft 
him?  that  Lord  Loftus  anfwered,  he  had  not,  and  that  he  merely  wanted 
him  to  take  O'Neil's  confeilibn ;  that  M'Guire  requefted  not  to  be  forced  ' 
to  have  any  communication  with  him,  as  he  was  a  bad  man,  and  a  fcandal 

■  I      '•■  *        ■ ■  ■    ^W  ■■     l»1    I |»      ■    ■■    ■   W^l  .      ■■>     ■  I  ■  I  ■■■■■■■■> 

*  He  fled  from  Youghal  when  the  plot  was  difcovered,  and  has  not  re- 
fided  there  ever  £nce. 

M  3  '  ta 


to  the  profeffion  lie  belonged  to;  Lord  Lbftus  then  afked  him  (M^Goire) 
ivketSer  it  was  the  doty  o?  his  religion  to  conceal  murder,  though-  revealed 
to  huxi  ID  confeflion  \  he  anfwered,  it  was  not,  and  that  none  but  alwd  man 
we^ld  conceal  it ;  on  which  he  was  permitted  to  retire;  that  the  puniih* 
ment  commenced  again*  and  in  a  (bort  time  the  prieft  {aid,  that  if  he  waa 
let  down  he  wou  4-  confefs;  that  deponent  then  heard  him  acknowledge* 
that  he  had  figned  the  J$itih  warrant  of  the  foldier  who  was  murdered,  on 
uhkh  he  was  let  down.  De^k^nenc  farther  fwears,  that  there  was  no  wire 
or  tia  in  the^cats  with  which  the  pried  was  Aogged,  but  that  they  were  the 
fajnV  AS  ^UFe  \»red  i n  the  regiment. 

Sworn  b^^f  me  at  Aaehnaolov,  April  lov  i%q^ 
Jhmof  Cummins.  THO,  FORESYTH^ 

TO  THE  EDITOR, 

Sir, 

IN  confcquencc  of  your  commendation  of  Mrs,  Crefpigny's  Letter  to  her 
Son,  I  put  that  publication  into  the  hands  of  fuch  of  my  children  as  were 
old  enough  to  be  benefited  by  it.  While  ^hey  were  perufing  it  with  much- 
attention,  iukI,  apparei^tly,  with  coniiderable  advantage,  it  was  reported, 
and  generally  believed,  that  at  an  entertainment  given  oy  Mrs.  C.  at  her 
btt(band's  beautiful  villa  at  CamberweD*  ihe  received  a  lady  who  has  hmg 
lived,  and  iX'iW  continued  to  live,  in  ^ien  adulury  with  a  married  man. 
Saarcely  wsiathiscfrcunifhKnce  known  in  my  family,  when  I  perceived  tha^ 
Mrs4  Ct's  pubtictttion  loft  lis  effed  on  the  minds  of  my  children.  One 
morning,  my  ekled  daughter,  feeing  the  book  upon  the  table,  aiked  mer, 
vi9|h  sseat  limplicity,  whether  h^^  manui  would  on  any  aicxKKint  fufler 
berielf  to  be  viiited  by  a  woman  who  had  lod  her  charaider,  1  replied  (of 
cour'e)  certainly  not;  for  no  wooKm  of  reputation,  who  had  any  relped  f<>r  . 
virtue,  or,  indeed,  for  her  (elf,  would  ailbciate  with  a  female  wbofe  charap* 
ter  hiid  been  tarniQied.  My  daughter  then  inquired  whether  rank  and 
ctumeflion  tpadeany  differeuce  in  fucb  a  ea/e.  1  replied  that  the  rules  of 
virtue  were  the  fame  in  all  fituations  of  life,  and  could  not  admit  of  any  ex- 
ception; that  a  female  of  liigh  rank  who  tranfgreffed  thofe  rules  was  quitQ 
as  iniamous,  as  one  of  meaner  Nation,  and  abundantly  more  mifchievous,  oq 
accmut  of  the  greater  influeiice  of  her  example;  and  that  therefore  thofe 
wiimeB  who  ma)(.e  an  c?^ception  in  favour  of  fuch  a  female,  by  admitting;; 
hei  into  their  lociety^  prove  their  regard  for  virtue  to  be  counterfeit,  and  io 
reality  icn  as  deep  » (lain  upon  their  owii  characlers  as  they  would  do  by  ado* 
cistUtjg  with  the  lowell  proftitule. 

1  exceedingly  lament.  Sir,  that  the  ufefulnefs  of  Mrs.  C«'s  Letters^  in  my 
faitulv,  lliould  bediminilhed  by  her  condud  on  the  above  occafion ;  the 
WDrk,  Tndeed,  is  not  in  itlelfi  lefs  excellent  on  that  account,  but  unlefs  moral 
precifptors  enforce  by  their  examp'e  the  principles  they  inculcate,,  their 
leJiriu;!,  however  judicious,  and  falutary,  cannot  be  expedi^d  to  produce 
inaoK  efi^cl  upon  beings  who  are  far  more  difpofed  to  be  led  by  exanaple 
evtn  vyheo  |Lood;»  and  much  more Ta  when  pernk:iou9«  thav>  to  liflen  to  adt 
IDOiuJ^  and  adviqe. 

(  am.  Sir, 

A^LevxK  or  Covsistcncy, 
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ACTTVG,  new  criterion  of  judgment 
on,  I9q. 
Addington,  Mr.  the  tflertion  that  he  was 
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A97- 
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Middleicz,  441- 
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,  I  he  aiTrtionof  Volney,  thatthej 

defce  'ded  from  ne»  oes,  re''uicd,  274- 
Elep'  ants,  tUuUier  of  catching  ia  Ccylnn, 

123. 
Emigrarts,  the  French  infiances  of  ncble 

tiaits  in  their  cha'a£^r,  983. 
E.  glifh  end  French  manncfS,  ik^chcs  of, 

13. 
EngU(h,  their  n-rious  cond  'ft  to  the  Dutch 

on  the  CO  quell  of  f  e  Ca^e,  67. 
Eng'ifhmen,  reafo  'S  lor  their  deteriniDatioa 

to  refiftinvafion,  20»." 
Engr.ving,  cenfures  «  n  the  prefent  ircrha- 

n ic il  way  of  performing  that  ar ,   1 85. 
Errors,  in  boo.<s,  fin  ^ul  r  method  of  corrcA^ 

ingthcm  in  Gtrma- y,  139. 
Fables,  rcmar'-vs  on  their  origin,  kc.  47*.' 
Faith,  diff  le  ce  between  that  of  a  Church 

ol  England  man  nnd  a  Calvinift,   17  4. 
>a'.Tie,  lametuatioi  s  o.^  her  capricio  .fne<s, 

348. 
Fever,  o^.  the  refemblance  between  that  di- 

fcafc  i"  the  F.fl  an  i  Weft  Indies,  387- 
Fi mnce,  Mr.  Ch  Imers's  '  pini  ns  on,  rci'n* 

ted  by  M*Arthur,  77-80. 
Fingal,  Lo  d,  remarks  om  his  Correfpond- 

encew.tli  Lord  R  defda  e,  4 10-430. 
Fox;  Mr.  his  cxclulion  from  the  miaiftry 
fliewn  t »  have  be«n  at  the  ftrifct  cciq« 
mand  of  his  Majeft  ,  JOi, 
Frederic  the  Great,  inftance  of  his  want  of 
humanity,  474— on  his  fatirical  writiogy 
•     475. 

French,  their  national  charafter,  as  it  re- 
lates warlike  operations,  478. 

,  iiidicrous  eulogtum*  on  their  vir* 

tues.  171. 
— — — ,  their  outrages  on  the  fall  of  Venice, 

197- 
•.. ,  their  incungrous  mixture  of  finery 

and  filth,  279. 
•« ,  at  Acre,  f.  nhcr  pr  ©f  of  their  ha^ 

ving  b  en  poif>ned  by  order  of  Luona* 

pane,  38a. 
,  vanity  a  pre  ^'ominant  feature  m 

their  chara6tcr,  ?ind  its  ronf-qanccs,  95. 

■ ,  modern  ptfture  of  then  flate,  2to. 

French  fwi.:dier,  carious  anccdceof  one, 

il. 
pi^n^h  £Qd  EtfjgliXh  manners;  iketchesoC,  1 1« 
|r>iciidihAp 


JSrieifdiMpi  rcile£tiow  oA  tbe  loCi  of»  «fter  ■• 

long  dunition,  34O. 
Cauls,  utility  of  the  thlcknefs  of.  their  ikulls 

in  ancient  times,  45  7  • 
Geography, «  dent,  ifnpx>nance  of  Its  ftudy 

•  airiongit  y  >mh,  106. 

Gecmietr  cirns,  .ew  fnlcwniatton  foi:,  4064 

GcrmaQ  pioitxitv,  in  litemarc,  fin^ular  in* 
fiance  ot.  .139. 

Gtrnans,  renu  kt  on  their  progiefe  in  lite- 
vatorc  iince  th^  reformat. on,  1. 

Godwin,  Mr.  obfcrvations  on  his  talents 
•a  d  attainments,  s:ii--^>bjc^  of  his  Life 
of  Chaucer,  2.4. 

— — ,  hisjuft  leriarVs  on  abftra£l  conri- 
deration   of  political  atfairs,  337- 

Gower.  the  au.hor  of    **  Dc  ConfelTione 

'   Amant  $.*'  his  c':afv^  r  v  ndicated,  34O. 

Gtace,  in  what  light  confidered  by  Che  Cal- 
vin i  ft  s,  4QJ. 

Gravity,  •  ovel  way  of  '.c''c"ibing  it,  405. 

Greek  anv.  Latiti  langua ,  s,  critical  remarks 
on  the<r  OiOnunciati  n,  1X3. 

Gre.kTeftame  t,  on  the  prit  cipal  printed 
editions  ot  if,  i40. 

Go  11  ea- worn,  that  difeafe  f  ippole  1  to  be 

'    conf^mnnicatedby 'Oa'agion,  ^88. 

Grenville  pacty,  d  fciiption  oi,  by  4  wr  ter 
\\  pr-ife  (  f  the  late  adm  niftraiion,  94. 

Gunboats,  thcFrerch,  on  the  necefuty  of 
exterminating ;  hem,  38S. 

Hart'ts,  not  to  be  conlccrat>  d  by  the  em- 
braces of  royalty,  399. 

Hemfterhuis,  Tiberius,  biographical  ac- 
couut  of,  470. 

Hindoos,  Ur.  Robenfon'sargumend  in  fa- 
vour <ftheii  claims  to  liter<)ture  and  fci- 
encec  if,  uted,  268. 

— — ,  the  all  g^d  antiquity  of  the  aftro- 
nnmy  p  oved  t  >  be  g  oundlcfs,  270 

Homer,  ;eniarks  on  t  .e  or.^in  of  his  poem 
the  Iliad,  26.5. 

Hone >  -bi  d  of  India,  account  or,  1 39 

Honour,  its  laws,  which  govern  people  of 
fafhan,  defined,  206. 

HoFfe,  o.ig  n  of  the  dileafes  of  that  animal» 

•  278. 

Hottentots,  their  charafter,  and  opprcflive 
condju^^t  of  the  Dutch  towards  them,  tz. 

Jap  n,  furpriiing  population  of  that  coun- 
try, 17. 

Mo,  the  rapCal  of  Japan,  its  extraordinary 
eicumfer-'icc,  167. 

Xe^uitSy  caufes  which  led  to  thejr  bani(h- 
ment  irom  Portugal,  475. 

Jews,  fome^.i^ew  .and  general  Ciaims  made 
by  thole  people.  467. 

Jcelaiid,  itrfoimer  eminent  fuccefs  in  lite- 
rature,  iS. 

Ichneumon^  account  of  that  curious  ani- 
mal, 125. 

Indians  ikttch  of  t,heir  m^mKn,  pcnances» 
^uoiO^mcnu,  &c.  11 7. 


tit: 

India  CompliBy,  the  Britilb,  tbcir  «v«tiiiin 

.  from  the  popv^lat  pn  of  Chrifttanity,  fi5.   ^ 
Informers,  reiut^tion  of  the  charge,  that  a 

b^y  of  tbsm  were  kept  by  tb^  Sbciety;£Dr 

the  SupprefTion  of  Vict,  73- 
■■     ■',  common,  iotiance&of  their  utM* 

lity,  74- 
Ireiand,  the  depraved  ftate  ot  iu  inhabiums^ 

urg.-d  in  juilificatlon  of  the  conefpond^' 

encc  between  Lords  Fingal  and  Kedefdale, 

Ju.ies,  ftriking  remarks  on  the  defe^  of 

trials  by  them,  159. 
,  ft r  inures,  on  their  fuequent  want  o( 

con^.mon  fenfe,  30S. 
Juflificaton  byfath,  proper  definition  of. 

it,  255,  250— conditions  of  juftification,* 

257— COlifcqucU'IrSOf  it.   201, 

Kanr,  feme  account  of|  and  the  nature  of 

his  philofophy,  486 
King  of  Candy,  defcnption  of  his  territory, 

120. 
King  of  Portugal,  account  of  the  attempt 

on  his  life  in  17  bO,  475. 
Larab.th  articles  quoted,  357. 
Lnguage,  the  ancient  Engiifli,  as.ufedby 

Chaucer,  «Bt  difficult  to  be  underftood^- 

341. 
,  Latin  and  Greek  terminations,  cr'.ticairo* 

marks  on  the  r  pronunciation,  1^3. 
Law  of  honour,  the mudern  de^ed,  ao€.  ^ 
Laws,  curious,  rel  stiver  t'>  matrimony  at  the 

Cape  of  Gwod  Hop?,  64. 
Liberty,  in  what  cafe  it  may  be  infedor  to 
.    ilavery,  430* 
Litrrature,  Auftrian,  account  of^  16— fee  alfo 

pormans. 
Literature  of  France,  its  early  ftate,  and  ori- 
gin of  the  Gens  de  Lettres,  449. 
Living,  (ketch  of  the  ftyle  of,  in  Englaid^ 

during  the  13th  century,  240. 
Locke,  Mr.  his  ^bfe* virions  on  the  intole* 

rant  fpirit  of  Popery,  329.    • 
London,  remarks  on  its  progrefiive  enlarge- 
ment,- 470. 
Louis  XV J II.  his  expulfiOR  from  Venice  d*- 

mand  d  by  the  DireAory  in  1796,  190. 
Malay  flave-,  their  c.^ara£ier,  6$, 
Manners  und.drefs,  remarks  oa  thofe  of 

peoplr  of  faihiou;,  2x1. 
Mannucci.  the  three,  of  Venice,  (cdebratcd 

printers,)  account  of,  and  their  works, 

460-463. 
Marcion  and  hrs  followers,  their  wilful  cor- 

rupti  m  of  t!  e  New  Jeftanient,  134. 
Marriage,    preliminaries    to,  amongft    the 

..Putch  at  the  Cape  of  Good  H^pc*  64. 
Muy-dry,  recount  of  that  ancient  ceremo- 
nial, 238. 
Me'thodifm,  caufes  of  its  incrcafe,  1 56. 
Methodifts,   their  manner  of  arguing  oa 

icr  pmal  topics,  155. 
Miciutf  iis's  lntrodu6boQ  to  tl^e  New  Tf  fta- 

mcnfy 


53* 


•toni  on  Ml.  MafgK's  frafiflhii^  of  citet 
-     ^8. 

Et^fon,   reA^kmf  on    tftat 
erent,  430*— 't^hHtbfy,  4)|D. 

lords,  Commons,  or  people,  s^. 
IVottejf,  «AtMi}  tfid  peprf .  leimrrks  on,  104. 
Mmt&tfmy,  cin  tiMt'  of  Grrtek  aci^  Latia 

worWf  i*5» 
IdomHW  Rtvifwen,  examination  of  their 

cemfMntf  oft  Hrtx^t  Phitefphy  of 

Man,  414. 
Wmh,  of  xht  MSdnabn^  woffd.  renuTltt 

on,  90%, 
Wofte^  Mn.  cenfuredibr  hef  c^mfeqjaential 

fitmee,  40- 
ifonntains,  anew  theory  of,  40tf'. 
IRifdbtt)  nombcf  of,  committed  in  Faris  in: 

ten  nomlit,  sfa. 
Bliific,  rriigiou#  an*  prophane.  Its  great  ntt- 

Iky,  and  antiquity  in  England,  9dr— re- 

maVfcrwn  thatof  theandent?^  ib^d. 
Ibtions,  on  the  oMcurity  of  their  ancient 

luftory,  and  the  partially  of  its  iirveftrga^ 

tOfSy  455. 

Mariga^iott  aft,  frriottr  coftft^uencet  of  it« 

fiitfpcnf!oa»  92. 
Wcwt  Obfi^Tcr,  itftttatton  of  his  f-^phiftiy, 

f7-*-li!t  acquaint  nee  dffowned  Ijy  Mr. 

Addingtovr,  ib, — h'ln  anfwt r t«)  th^»  charge 

6f  i'ehberatefklfhooH,  {9 
Kcw  Tcftament,  ftr/ftmrs  on  MichaeHs's 

fhtrodtt^onto  t,  127. 
"     ■     ■*  ,  why  ezpofh)  to*  the  moft 

wfKa'  corraptHnr,  T3S. 
»"  ■      '      »  on  th.-  ftylc  of  different 

Teriions  of,  136— on  thevarfoos  Greek 

minufcripts  of.  137. 
H^wfpapcrs,   Err  li'^,  attempt   m»de   by 

Btto.:apaice*s  agct.tktobr.be  their  owuers, 

60. 
Kobleman,  laudable  ex«rtfum  of  one,   in 

Ibpport  of  the  vivC  io;  icty,.  and  their  con- 
fer] uence^,  10). 
fOnl) ,  on  tlie  proper  tdfe  of  that  advvrb,  17  tf. 
Cterton,  Mr  rfvi tattoo  of  his  ftr  ftuns  o^ 

Mr,  D-ubeny,  175. 
Oxford  immcnfe  number  of  f^hoiars  at  that 

UniTcriity  in  the  r3ih/cemury,  apd  f  av'c 

of  their  d^creafe,  339. 
Calais  Rnyai.  accotmt  o**,  sy. 
Fapifts.  IrifTi,  refleAiontO'i  their  prindptes, 

riewi,  af'd  conddft    4i0-^'^6. 
f  a^riottfini  new  w: ;  of  accouming  for  it, 

405. 
^eace.  on  the  violatton  "f  the  laft,  by  Btio- 

naprrre,  8r. 
Pearl  fifteries,  procefs  of  div'mg  at;  dcfcri* 

bed,  itn,       ' 
fihirla,  metlmS  of  evtrac^fng  them  from 

oyAcrs,  siO 
l^afantfy  of  Fr  nee,  theh*  Jbte  at  prefcnt 

better  tha..  before  the  resolution  C/Otcft- 

Pif  6«j  47. 


between,  400. 
^a}Ufy,feiii»rkiMilheteoi;  1591 
Perfia,  obfervationa  on  tfa«  pdmiaNe  i 

MHUiisoftkatoonniry,  isy. 
Pcfaro,  a  fenator  of  Venicn,  Ins  nuJuft  0^ 

the  approach  tiTalte  Pnnoh  feictfly  its. 
PMloiopliy,  6«m»,  oaffkNHfptaiDBMaoi^ 

418. 

Pki^,  AigMlar  ealSrs  oftlwt  ^iMdi»,  st«w 

Plays,  at  fcfioA),  Dr.  Btfroiw*s  opinion  of 
thcW  immoral  tendency)  33. 

Miyeitk  high  '^pinion  of,  m<I  eubniuna  ma 
their  .qualification I  by  one  of  tiicir  prw 
tHedged  nwmben,  9k  19. 

PAbtry— Matilda,  iht  Lady  of  the  Kfanor, 
43— DeiirkHn,  ibid  ^-«Sonnct  to  the  nn» 
tho  of  the  Fkafures  of  Ntlitude,  by  Mr. 
Polwhak.  900— E.'igfanis  on  Gnllin  and 
the  Correfpondfng  Society,-  433  on  mo- 
dem dramas,  valaable  sbfence^  and  Ann- 
napartr,  43a. 

Polygamy,    iingnlat  fped'ea  of  m  Tibet. 

Popery,  caiifcs  of  its  pre^tot  incfvafe^  919. 
Mr.  Locke'ft  obfcivat  oiu  on  its  in» 


tolerant  fpirit,  339. 
Fopifh  rriclis,  aocoum  of  en-  rmttiet 

mlcted  by  difftrent  foiaigncra  n  >der  thC't 

influence,  3^6. 
Population  of  the  g!ol»e,  conjcQami  on  the 

grofa  amount  ot  it.  U)>.    • 
Port  a!  is.  Citizen ,  Come  aeeomit  of  hfan,  994, 
Prayer,  daily,  tnciiament  tn  in  pciTa«a  f^j^Y<^' 

miiies.  153.  ^  •    ^•".f.Ji'i 

Preachers,  faibion«tle.  account  ol»  3a««^%^-«jyv , 
Price,  Dr.  his  i^logiam  on  the  FfenA^4Ak^i^^ 

volution,  233.  ^S*?C?*f?^ 

PVonunci  .tion  of  Greek  and  Latin, 

obfervatkint  on,  133. 
Faynah  AH»e  de,  fome 

his  wo-ks,  433. 
Kcdef  Jale,'  Lord,  p^tiofs  of 

in  wb4!h  he  wi|f  held  by 

lies,  319 
K«f  rmcrs,  (rtligiows)  tl 

Mr.Daubeny,  I7«r^|hia; 

▼iniftt,  170  *^^^»*    « 

Jlegenefation,  interpvv-tatioA'l^tfeHlpiMlt* 

rccomniended  to  Meih^dUt^  IQQ. 
Kel  gion,  ftate  of,  in  France,  -ia^. 
K)hiinej  its  magnift9ence,>,a9  drfvribed  by 

Bourrit,  19" 
Rtchan)  II.  cnti^c^utm  on  his  mnsd^,  and 

defence  of  h.s  chaiaeier,  347. 
H*1)%  ries)   anMvnt  of  in    Paris,   la  %m 

m>  ntbs,  363. 
ftomanee,  plan  ard  featarcs  of  tNity  of  iht 

I3rh  cenm  y,  a33. 
Homifh  relig  on^  poKoy  of  i«»  aMnCi  t9  dM 

fenfes,  a»4* 
Rtkhniten,  IM«id,  biogMiphioal  ««oowit  ei 

479. 
Rumford,  Conn*,  his  hooihold  inaaccmeiit 

iWipr.bed^  471/ 


SsbbttliiftHAiffCfonits^KnanQrunongt     T^eilf^al  imiiropikty,  itsfireqpMtt  occiuw 


per<bnB  of  fafhion^  3 1 1. 
^crament,  propriety  of,  freque&t  mvitationt 

tt>  feceiv^  it,  9^. 
BacramtittofoOflfeffiuB,  the  Roiliiihy  gnat 

utility  of  that  ccrrnu>ny,  237. 
,  Scenery,  piAurefquc,  its  impitffloyns  upon 

pocu  and  painters,  400. 
Schamanirm,  (ketches  of  that  relig[ton,  163. 
Scbifm,  its  heiiiOofneCkezpolM,  311 1, 
Jkytkian:.,  accouni  of  their  early  cun^jneftt, 

IftQ. 

Scnfaiion  and  Perception,  on  the  diftindion 

between,  465. 
Semion,  not  to  be  prefcmd  to  pnyen  In 

drv4nc  fei^pe,  30& 
Shakipeare  indfibted  to  Chaucer  for  his  fttiiy 

of  Troilus  amd  Creilid^  3^4. 
Sheridan,  Mr.  his  le0bns  of  faftiioxnble  mo* 

rahty  and  m-w  a;'pointmcnt,  3 11. 
8iam,  extonsous-  ffcitefneiits  of  its  pnpvU^ 

tfOB.    }07' 

iieft  of  Troy,  various  authors  irfao  record* 

5t  that  flory,  34a 
Sin,  original,  Calviniflic  do£lrine  of,  492, 
Siatery  when  prefemble  to  iiberty,  451. 
Society  ^f  the  fupprt  (fioi  o^  Vice,  its  pfefent 

Arrangements,  an4  the  lefuit  of  its  ia-r 

hours,  70b  ' 

Sp.v.iar(b,  refie6l'ons  on  their  hoTid  cruel* 

ties  in  America,  17^ 
$tM^ei  its  advantnges  in  modern  fotiri*  cAi« 

cation,  310, 
Stage-coaches,  description  of  thofe  aUmt 

London,  470. 
.Strp^en, 9t  evdenceof  h's  inrpiratlen,  1^1, 
St.  Domingo,  caufas  #<  the  hite  rrvclatjoM 

ift  (hat  iflftnd, 
St.  Ha  1  and  Si.  James,  their  doArines  oa 

Juiificationrcconcil  d,  30. 
Students  of  divinity,  interefting  iddrefi^  to, 

183- 
Sty'.c^  ludicrous  attention  to,  by  ar  dyiag 

French  author,  453. 
Suicides,  numb-r  of,  committed  in  Pans  in 

ten  months,  283. 
Switzerland,  refftttions  on  %^c  wonden  of 

that  country,  10. 
Synonymetv  difficulty  of  compreheudiBfl 

their  nh  i»(h.des,  307- 
TailoT-bir  ^  of  India,  accouot  of,  130. 
TalKen.  hs  chaca^r  by  HoI( roft,  294. 
Tapeflry,  the  celebrated,  of  nayeux>  account 

of,  3tfl 
Tanaiy,  ChinsCr,  its  piodigious  extent,  cli- 
mate, Sec   100 
TeRametits.  Nww  and  Old,  remarks  on  their 

authenticity,  and  the  objections  of  fee* 

pkf^ts  agaiikft  them,  9MC0in<«d«Aee  of  ac 

countB  in  th(m,  l  u 
llieatres,  f^oob  Ux-  the  elemcBtt  of  yIv, 


ttoce  in  the  French  drama,  17 1* 
Thelw^U,  theora  «>r,  his  chaiaf^cr,  340. 
Tibet,  fingolji  (^MCies  of  polygamy  pia6Uidl^ 

in  that  oountry,  107. 
Tol.  ration  aa,  a  Ihameful  abufe  of  it  pointed   ' 

OUtj    103. 

Trmi'dation  why  drmed  an  honourable  <^m« 

ployment  by  the  ancients,  S43. 
Tranlpor.a'4oa,  witiioot  trial,  inftances  ^ 

f  r  trivial  of  cnces,  by  order  of  BuoHtp^nc^ 

Uiiiverfiric«»    Eh^^Ufh,    defence    of    them 

ofrlnii  the  itigumemt  oi  Gibboa,  Smithy 

andiliio«)  9^. 
■       »  of  OzfM  and  Camfadd^^ 

thfir  amasing  proTpefity  in  the  xSth  cen* 

tury,  830 
Vyll.nt's   iravfrlf,  tte-ir authenticity  quef* 

tioned  by  Mr.  Barrow,  143. 
Venice,  ccgraded  llcte  of  its  goTemment  ia. 

1790,  t0O*-«ooountofiisfall.  igi. 
v-*-*'*-,  iotnguesof  the  French  OitoEloryt 

prev;ous  to  ihc  fall  of  ^hat  republic,  198« 
-^.  conduct  of  its  (government  towardt 

Ftiinoe,  nxid  return  made  by  Buonaparta^ 

Vtrhhcation,  rem,  rks  on  that  kind,  ufed  hf    • 

t>c %:  civOis,  in  which  the 'xwds are f^l  ^ 

1^4» 
Vlr^iT,  ncrW  illullrati  >n  of  a  p  flVgt  io  th^ 

author,  ^0. 
Volncy,  reaf.  n  f.r  the  affcrtion  of  thtt  au-r 

thor.  Mat  the  .incl nt  i^gyptans  we  c no:«> 

groes.  374 
Volunte.  rs,  t  .eir  excurfions  un  the  Sabb  tht 

day  condemned,  303 
«  ■     ■     -t  thei.  g  neral  charafier  vindica* 

ted,  33Q. 

Vail  ere  Mademoifdledfc  account  of,  3004 
Volunicr   :aTiiJry.    ^r.  babie    ^aanne:     1% 

which  it  will  be  empkj)\d  m  invaTi  :tL 

400.  ^ 
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ERRATA. 

Prcfece  to  Vol.  XVIL— ?.  5,  1. 7,  from  bottom  infert  '*  after  the  W5or4 
Errors.— Ibid,  lafl  line,  for  womAi,  read  wom^n. — P.  9,  1.  17,  from  hot- 
torn,  for  sliiis  retired,  read  allies  hsd  heeu  disbmded^  reftretL-^^  11,  i.  4,  lot 
mppmemfyt  Tend  mginally. — P.  19,  L  5,  for /^,  read /Af^. — Ibid,  1.8,  ibrfie>> 
jumed,  read  restgned. — ^Ibid^  I.  10,  for  mi?n,  read  mm. — P.  22,  I.  22,  for  ex* 
•Aed,  read  exa^ed. — P.  23,  1.  10,  for  pandas,  read  pandtfrt.^-»lbid»  1.  3« 
from  bottom,  for  mer/tricious,  read  meretricious  —Ibid,  laft  Iine«  krwe  kave 
iittU  9f^  read  vje  hmve  little  doubt  ^.^P.  24-,  1. 2,  for  fubjeai,  read  fubjo6L 
-^P^  25>  1.  16,  from  bottofflj  for  aficendrncy,  read  affcendimcjr,  for  ever^^ 
lead  ever. 
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